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CHARGE, 


<fcc. 


Reverend  Brethren, 

Amidst  the  fearful  agitations  which  have  marked 
the  present  year  throughout  Europe,  and  which  still 
cause  men's  hearts  to  fail  in  looking  for  those  things 
that  may  yet  be  comi^^og  tbe  earth,  it  is  a  blessing, 
for  which  we  cann<j|^fefBk)  i^^  that  our  coun- 

try has  hitherto  been  0xelnpt/^m  these  convulsions. 
But  while  she  hagr- thus  le^crlrt  the  reality  and  the 
extent  of  that  blessing  by  aebmparison  of  our  tranquil 
and  secure  condition  with  the  stormy  scenes  which  sur- 
round us,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  detract  from  the  sense  of 
thankfulness  to  Providence,  nor  from  that  of  deep 
humility  for  our  national  sins,  if  we  venture  to  think 
that  our  escape  is  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  happy 
union  of  divine  and  human  authority  which  distin- 
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guishes  the  constitution  of  this  country.  If  we  honour 
the  Sovereign,  it  is  because  we  fear  God.  If  we  obey 
the  laws,  it  is  because  in  so  doing  we  obey  the  will 
of  God.  The  two  duties  are  inseparably  combined 
in  our  hearts,  as  they  are  together  inscribed  in  our 
charter ;  and  as  long  as  the  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  a  component  part  of  that  charter,  we 
have  the  surest  guarantee  against  revolutionary 
enormities. 

We  are  not  exempt  indeed  from  factious  move- 
ments and  rebellious  doctrines,  the  offspring  of  dis- 
content and  love  of  change : — but  hitherto  the  por- 
tion of  the  community  is  small  which  would  sever 
religion  from  the  state,  and  avow  that  they  have  no 
necessary  or  salutary  connexion. 

Wild  speculations  indeed  of  this  sort  we  are 
doomed  to  hear,  and  with  the  increasing  licence  of 
the  age  they  are  promulgated  with  increased  bold- 
ness. But  though  they  gain  ground  with  minds  not 
well  trained,  or  not  well  affected  to  the  Church,  yet 
we  may  derive  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  the 
more  than  proportionate  increase  of  sound  religious 
knowledge  and  of  active  improvement  in  Church 
affairs,  which  counteracts  these  dangers.  Even  the 
discussions  with  which  the  press  teems  upon  Eccle- 
siastical questions,  whether  relating  to  the  due  obser- 
vance of  formularies  or  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
among  the  Clergy,  are  evidence  of  the  interest  now 
felt  in  such  things— deeper  interest  than  ever  was 
felt  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  genera- 


lion.  How  much  fuller  of  hope  is  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  than  the  torpor  and  apathy  which 
characterized  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century; 
and  which,  in  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was 
visible  in  obstructing  measures  for  rendering  the 
pastoral  office  more  efficient,  and  for  raising  a 
warmer  sense  of  duty  among  the  Clergy  !  Instead 
of  the  selfish  and  worldly-minded  principle,  then 
often  quoted  as  a  maxim  of  practical  wisdom,  quieta 
nan  movere^  we  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  been 
occupied  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  fold  of 
Christ — in  seeking  for  guests  to  his  table,  among  the 
highways  and  hedges  and  every  quarter  in  which 
ignorant  and  wandering  multitudes  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  the  message 
of  salvation  to  all  "  who  have  ears  to  hear." 

The  natural  concomitants  of  newly-excited  zeal 
have  indeed  not  been  wanting.  They  have  been 
visible  in  the  formation  of  new  sects,  in  frequent 
preaching  through  strife  and  envy,  in  detraction 
from  the  character  of  opponents,  and  sometimes  in  a 
restless  dislike  of  regular  authority.  But  against  all 
these  impediments  a  sensible  progress  has  yet  been 
made,  and  is  continually  advancing.  The  duties  of 
the  Church,  rather  than  her  secular  rights  and  privi- 
leges, have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  men — of  the 
friends  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  her  enemies — 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  awakened  sense  of  true  reli- 
gion among  us,  that  the  parochial  Clergy  have 
earnestly  betaken  themselves  to  the  task  of  proving, 
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as  far  as  possible,  their  conviction  of  its  apostolical 
constitution,  not  by  reviling  their  opponents  and 
proudly  asserting  their  own  superior  authority,  but 
by  infusing  into  the  services  of  the  Church  a  devout 
and  holy  character,  by  exhibiting  a  reverent  regard 
for  sacred  things,  and  bringing  back  their  instructions 
from  mere  moral  teaching  to  the  pattern  of  apostolic 
epistles,  in  which  the  great  truths  of  revelation  are 
invariably  set  forth  as  the  motives  for  purity  and 
integrity  and  charity  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

According  to  the  same  pattern,  I  wish  it  could  be 
said  that  our  controversies  have  kept  clear  of  that 
&ult,  often  condemned  by  St.  Paul,  of  frivolous  and 
useless  disputations;  such  as  minute  inquiries  into 
the  ritual  practices  of  early  times,  the  precise  form 
and  use  of  sacred  utensils,  or  of  clerical  vestments, 
as  if  any  intrinsic  virtue  belonged  to  such  things,  or 
any  farther  obligation  lay  upon  individuals  con- 
cerning them,  than  to  give  a  ready  obedience  to 
authority  in  all  these  points,  and  especially  to  avoid 
the  indulgence  of  private  conceit  and  individual 
opinion  against  the  general  sense  of  our  brethren. 

Some  advantage  has  certainly  arisen  from  recent 
investigation  of  these  things,  in  correcting  careless 
and  indecorous  practices  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  letter,  but  still  more  with  the  spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical regulations.  For  whoever  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  apostolical  discipline,  can  seldom  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  conduct  himself  in  these  matters  of 
detail,  and  will  carefully  abstain  from  appearing  to 


attach  greater  importance  to  a  ceremony  of  human 
institution  than  to  the  spirit  of  that  law  which  tells 
us  that  all  things  should  be  done  in  the  Church  unto 
edification ;  while  no  man  will  deny,  that,  except 
through  a  persuasion  that  offence  will  be  given  to 
weak  brethren  by  alteration  of  a  custom,  he  is  bound 
for  conscience  sake  to  comply  with  every  decent  and 
established  rule  that  may  have,  for  no  good  reason, 
fallen  into  neglect. 

Much,  however,  as  these  questions  have  agitated 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  a  source  of  comfort 
that  among  us  they  have  caused  little  disturbance ; 
and  I  quit  the  topic  in  the  hope,  that  while  some 
particular  faults  of  this  kind  have  been  amended,  the 
general  principle  has  received  strength,  and  is  still 
improving,  that  of  keeping  in  view  the  most  perfect 
standard,  and  constantly  approaching  to  it,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  permit  us 
to  do. 

In  passing  on  however  from  these  minor  affairs,  to 
questions  of  greater  moment — such,  I  mean,  as 
involve  purity  of  doctrine,  and  observance  of  apos- 
tolic order,  we  have  no  ground  for  congratulation  as 
being  more  exempt  than  our  neighbours  from  the 
prevalence  of  these  evils.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
transgressions  of  what  is  called  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  among  our  own  members,  that  our  misfor- 
tune lies,  as  in  an  open  denial  of  those  principles  of 
discipline  in  the  universal  Church  which  we  maintain 
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to  be  of  divine  authority,  by  large  communities  of 
professed  Christians  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Of  wild  enthusiasts,  who  plead  special  revelations 
made  to  their  own  minds — an  inward  light,  of  which 
no  one  but  themselves  is  sensible — I  do  not  now 
speak.  With  this  form  of  error  it  is  useless,  I  may 
say  hopeless,  to  contend ;  for  we  have  no  common 
ground  of  reason  on  which  to  meet.  To  these  may 
be  applied  the  ancient  saying,  Sua  cuiqtie  Deus  fit 
dira  cupido.  But  the  more  prevailing  adversary  we 
have  to  combat  is  he,  who  receiving  the  same  Scrip- 
tures with  ourselves,  and  interpreting  them  in  the 
main  as  we  do,  yet  seems  blind  to  the  frequent  in- 
junctions of  union  and  submission  to  spiritual  rulers, 
with  which  those  Scriptures  abound,  as  well  as  to  the 
direct  condemnation  and  reproof  they  contain  of  all 
who  cause  parties  and  divisions  in  the  Church.  These 
precepts  once  discarded,  there  is  no  end  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects ;  for  sub-division  is  surely  as  lawful 
as  division ;  and  the  duty  of  union  being  once  set  at 
nought,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  confusion  of  which 
God  is  thus  profanely  appealed  to  as  the  author. 

It  was  this  consequence,  early  showing  itself  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  which  brought  discredit 
upon  that  holy  cause,  and  enabled  the  adherents  of 
the  old  system  to  prove,  as  they  said,  by  their  fruits, 
how  pernicious  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  were. 
The  reproach  was  plausible,  and,  in  many  instances, 
just.  But  the  omission  of  Episcopacy,  which,  though 
not  general,  marked  the  constitution  of  many  com- 
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munions,  yet  among  all  the  most  learned  and  pious 
and  sober-minded  of  them  was  regretted  as  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  that  order 
in  adhering  to  Rome,  but  as  by  no  means  a  necessary 
part  of  the  universal  Protestant  cause.     Many  even 
of  those  who  dispensed  with  it,  still  declared  it  to  be 
a  desirable  element,  and  one  which  they  would  gladly 
admit ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  it,  would  not  be  restrained 
in  their  resolution  to  banish  the  corruptions  and  su- 
perstitions which,  through  the  influence  of  the  papal 
see,  had  nearly  extinguished  the  true  light  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

Then  arose  the  question  about  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  The  denial  of  this 
constitutes  the  chief  controversial  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romanist ;  and  still  he  points  with  a 
triumphant  confidence  to  the  vnde-spread  and  in- 
creasing evils  which  flow  from  that  principle  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  and  not  the  least  in  our  own. 

Now,  this  is  a  part  of  the  argument  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  incautiously  handled  by  the 
defenders  of  our  Church.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  Christians  are  often  enjoined  in  Scripture  to 
exercise  their  judgment  in  things  proposed  for  their 
belief;  that  is,  not  to  measure  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion by  the  standard  of  their  own  reason,  but  to 
^compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual;" — to  in- 
quire diligently,  if  they  have  any  doubt,  whether 
what  is  proposed  for  their  belief  is  really  contained 
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in  Scripture ; — whether  traditions  of  men  have  not 
been  imposed  upon  them  as  Divine  truths,  and  whether 
Divine  truth  has  not  been  made  oif  none  effect  through 
these  traditions.  Adtnitting  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
sole  standard,  not  one  of  the  Romish  corruptions  can 
stand  the  test  with  an  unprejudiced  mind.  But  if 
any  serious  doubt  should  exist,  a  Christian  is  bound  to 
act  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  the 
contested  principle  would  more  truly  be  described  as 
the  duty  of  private  judgment,  not  the  right  for  which 
we  contend. 

For  the  exercise  of  that  duty  we  are  responsible 
to  God  no  less  than  for  the  exercise  of  every  other 
duty.  If  we  err  through  conceit  or  prejudice,  or 
pride,  or  passion,  or  the  bias  of  any  selfish  or  worldly 
motive,  the  fault  is  ours,  and  the  plea  of  right  will 
be  a  bold  and  impious  defiance  of  God's  authority. 

Or  if,  through  an  humble  diflSdence  in  our  own 
judgment,  we  yield  to  the  false  opinions,  or  even  to 
the  arts  of  others,  God  will  doubtless  pardon  all 
such  errors.  Only  let  not  conscience  and  love  of 
truth  be  pleaded  when  other  less  worthy  motives 
actuate  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  And  if  a  scru- 
tiny into  these  motives  be  honestly  made,  seldom, 
I  believe,  will  it  be  found,  that  personal  views  or 
party  spirit  have  no  share  in  the  choice  thus  made ; 
especially  when  made  against  the  uniform  sense  and 
practice  of  the  Church  long  before  the  corruptions 
now  sanctioned  by  Rome  began.  By  party  spirit 
T  do  not  here  mean  any  thing  political,  but  that 
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dmoBt  universal  principle  of  our  nature  which  leads 
us  to  unite  for  some  common  purpose,  and  to  regard 
the  interests  of  a  party  so  formed  with  special  favour, 
and  the  maintenance  of  it  as  a  sort  of  duty.  This 
feeling  once  established,  the  question  becomes  deeply 
tinged  vrith  a  perverse  influence.  It  is  no  longer 
one  merely  of  truth  or  error,  but  of  the  exclusive 
interest  also  of  a  separate  body,  whatever  be  its 
denomination,  to  the  advancement  of  which  its 
individual  members  feel  themselves  in  a  manner 
pledged. 

Added  to  this  motive  is  the  dread  of  reproach  for 
desertion,  and  the  fear  of  being  accounted  time- 
servers  or  unsteady  iriends.  But  if  the  mind  could 
be  brought  to  dismiss  these  considerations  entirely, 
and  to  study  the  sole  point  of  difference,  whether  it 
be  really  for  us  or  against  us ;  and,  again,  whether 
even  if  decided  in  our  favour,  it  be  a  sufiicient 
ground  of  separation,  or  a  justification  of  that  breach 
of  unity  which  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the 
Church  as  founded  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
there  are  few  conscientious  Protestants  who  would 
deny  the  superior  force  of  this  argument,  or  refuse 
to  admit  that  inclination^  or  habit^  or  previous  con- 
neanon  must  not  be  set  against  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  We  must  all  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
something  of  inclination  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and 
if  private  inclination  only,  and  not  principle,  is  thus 
surrendered,  surely  that  overwhelming  call  for  union, 
which  in  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  demands 
the  sacrifice,  ought  to  prevail. 
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The  grand  impediment  to  this  union  among  Pro- 
testants (at  least  in  this  country)  seems  to  be  a 
notion,  that  we  hold  Episcopal  ordination  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  that 
without  Episcopacy,  as  a  distinct  order,  there  is  no 
Church,  no  Sacraments,  no  spiritual  authority  dedu- 
cible  from  the  Apostles.  But  the  Church  of  England 
has  never  maintained  this  doctrine.  She  has  indeed 
firmly  and  invariably  taught,  that,  according  to  the 
best  historical  evidence,  this  is  the  only  form  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  ages ; 
— that  it  is  the  pattern  we  are  bound  to  imitate ; — 
that  we  are  sure  this  form  is  good,  and  not  sure  that 
any  other  form  is ; — that  it  is  therefore  the  only  safe 
course; — and  that  those  who  wilfully,  and  without 
the  plea  of  urgent  necessity,  depart  from  it,  put 
themselves  in  needless  peril.  They  may,  if  they  will, 
assert  the  right  of  private  judgment;  but  when 
they  without  necessity  prefer  the  doubtful  to  the 
certain  path,  they  are  fearfully  answerable  for  the 
consequences  of  their  error. 

But  there  is  often  found  a  confusion  of  thought 
on  this  subject,  which  it  becomes  us  carefully  to 
guard  against.  When  we  disclaim  the  essential 
necessity  of  Episcopal  government  and  Episcopal 
ordination,  and  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  without 
them  there  is  no  Church,  we  are  far  from  allowing 
the  modem  pretension,  that  any  man  may  take  upon 
himself  the  ministerial  office  at  his  own  pleasure,  or 
that  he  can  derive  it  fix>m  those  who  have  it  not 
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themselves.  Wide  indeed  is  the  diflTerence  between 
the  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  derive  their  ordi- 
nations through  an  unbroken  series  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  those  self-constituted  communions  which 
spring  up  often  in  our  own  day,  and  which  may  be 
multiplied  without  end,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
legitimate  unity  among  Christians.  In  these,  what- 
ever displeasure  it  may  provoke  to  maintain  the 
opinion,  we  can  recognize  no  spiritual  authority ;  nor 
indeed,  if  there  is  no  pretence  on  their  own  part  of 
a  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  primitive 
Church,  is  it  consonant  with  reason  and  common 
sense  to  allow  it. 

Even  here,  however,  we  must  speak  with  humility, 
and  in  guarded  terms.  How  far  a  necessity  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Reformation  may  have  existed 
in  certain  assemblies,  considering  their  peculiar  diflS- 
culties,  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  succession,  and  to 
supply  themselves,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Neither 
is  the  bold  and  arrogant  assertion,  now  often  heard 
among  us,  that  they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  a  Church, 
if  they  can  establish  no  such  title.  We  say  it  not 
of  them,  or  of  any  others  who  may  labour  under  a 
similar  defect.  But  this  we  do  say,  and  we  have 
often  occasion  to  say  it,  that  those  who  treat  this 
immemorial  ordinance  as  an  insignificant  thing,  or  as 
a  thing  to  be  scoffed  at,  or  to  be  denied  as  possessing 
any  Divine  authority,  or  as  an  office  to  be  lightly 
assumed  by  any  man  at  his  own  pleasure,  are  worthy 
of  rebuke,  and  undeserving  of  the   right  hand  of 
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fellowship  with  us.  Our  objection  is  not  that  they 
cannot  prove  their  title  to  the  office,  but  that  they 
do  not  attempt  to  prove  it,  and  that  they  treat  it  as 
a  thing  of  no  value;  while  some  even  venture  to 
pronounce  it  an  usurpation,  or  an  imposture. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  doctrine  upon  this,  as  upon 
many  other  controverted  points,  is  this,  that  where 
absolute  demonstration  is  not  to  be  had,  the  very 
same  rule  which  bids  us  seek  for  demonstration  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  equally  bids  us  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  it  as  can  be  made  in  our  search  after 
truth.  If  this  be  done  the  call  of  duty  is  satisfied. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  I  have  left  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  because  I  could  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
right."  Unless  you  can  prove  the  rule  to  be  wrong 
which  has  the  prescription  of  ages  in  its  favour,  you 
are  bound  to  observe  it,  or  you  take  upon  yourself 
a  risk,  which  no  disciple  of  Christ  ought  to  take, — 
that  of  despising  those  whom  He  has  sent,  because 
it  is  possible  that  the  universal  Church  for  the  first 
1500  years  may  have  been  in  error,  in  maintaining 
this  form  of  government. 

In  all  cases,  however,  when  the  cause  of  separation 
is  some  difference  in  fundamental  doctrine,  or  some 
ordinance  of  the  Church  thought  to  be  either  not 
agreeable  to  Scripture  or  to  right  reason,  we  ought 
candidly  to  inquire,  whether  the  alleged  objection 
be  really  a  scruple  of  conscience,  or  only  a  disap- 
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proval  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  whieli  is  not  a 
matter  of  necessary  observance,  and  which  might 
therefore  be  changed  for  the  better.  Various  objec- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  honestly  entertained  by 
communicants  with  the  Church,  and  are  regarded  as 
open  to  discussion,  and  possibly  to  future  correction 
by  lawiiil  authority.  Our  Church  lays  no  claim  to 
in&Uibility.  Neither  does  it  exact  from  all  its 
members  a  concurrent  sentiment  as  to  what  is  best, 
but  requires  only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  decency 
an  orderly  conformity  in  things  where  the  conscience 
is  not  offended  by  this  submission. 

With  the  clergy,  however,  a  different  rule  is  ob- 
served. For  the  sake  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
return  of  papal  corruptions,  not  only  is  a  declara- 
tion of  assent  from  the  heart  required  to  be  made 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion,  in  terms 
which  no  honest  man  can  evade,  but  a  declaration 
also  of  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
to  all  that  it  contains,  with  a  promise  that  its  ritual 
and  its  directions  shall  be  observed  in  the  public 
ministrations.  Whoever  among  us  refuses  to  make 
good  this  engagement  when  required  by  authority, 
even  in  points  of  secondary  importance,  offends 
against  order,  and  is  liable  to  punishment ;  and  he 
cannot  conscientiously  continue  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges he  has  obtained  by  making  that  engagement. 
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There  is,  however,   a  material  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  one  engagement  and  the  other. 
Any  departure  from  the  Articles  of  religion,  or  any 
wilful  resistance  to  the  canonical  rule  of  the  Church, 
18  an  offence  for  which  the  law  provides  a  remedy. 
The  offence  being  proved  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
the  offender  must  either  submit  or  be  removed  from 
his  oflSce;  and  the  records  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
furnish  in  general  a  guide  sufficient  for  the  decision 
of  each  case  as  it  occurs.     But  the  assent  to  all  doc- 
trines expressed  or  implied  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  is  an  engagement  of  conscience^  equally  bind- 
ing indeed,  or  even  more  binding  on  the  individual 
than  submission  to  the  law ;  but  the  violation  of  which 
is   not   equally  capable  of  correction,  or  of  proof- 
There  is  a  latitude  or  comprehensiveness  of  mean- 
inor  in  words  that  denote  abstract  tniths  and  reli- 
gious   mysteries,   which  cannot  be   reduced  to   an 
exact    definition    excluding   all    possible    variation. 
Let  me  instance  only  the  disputes  respecting  pre- 
destination, election,  and  reprobation,  which   have 
unhappily   distracted   the    Church    ever   since   the 
Reformation,    and    which    still    remain    unsettled. 
But  the  same  character  belongs,  as  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  my  recent  circular  on  Confirmation ', 
to  almost  every  term  liable,  according  to  the  con- 
text or  according  to  the  kind  of  argument  in  which 

*  See  Appendix. 
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it  is  used,  to  a  more  general  or  a  more  confined 
gignification.     I  might  specify  absolution^  inspiration^ 
justification^  regeneration^  as  examples  of  this  kind ; 
and  although  it  is  well  that  these  points  should  be 
accurately  studied,  and  erroneous  opinions  reproved, 
yet  to  fix  one  sense  in  which  they  must  always  be 
understood,  whatever  be  the  context,  and  to  make 
these  niceties  the  object  of  legal  adjudication,  after 
forensic  pleading  in  which  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  accused  are  involved,  would,  I  think,  intro- 
duce   more    discord    into    the    Church,    and    give 
occasion  to  more  extensive  evils,  than  the  permission 
of  some  latitude  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms  through  which  religious  doctrines 
can  alone  be  conveyed.   The  limits  of  what  is  essential 
or  non-essential,  of  what  is  literal  or  figurative,  of 
what  is  technical  or  substantial,  cannot  be  exactly 
prescribed,  even  in  the  various  transactions  of  life, 
still  less  are  they  capable  of  being  ascertained  in  the 
abstruse  questions  of  religion. 

As  a  high  authority  for  the  just  principle  of  inter- 
pretation in  these  cases,  I  would  refer  to  the  candid 
and  judicious  commentary  of  Bishop  Burnet  on  our 
Seventeenth  Articled  The  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  that  particular  instance  is  now  seldom  called  in  ques- 
tion. His  principle  is  equally  applicable  in  many  of 
the  disputes  concerning  parts  of  our  Liturgy,  where 
different  shades  of  opinion  are  magnified  into  positive 
contradictions,  and  dogmatical  rules  of  interpretation 

'  See  also  his  general  preface  to  the  work,  especially  p.  xiv. 
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are  asserted,  which  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
nature  of  language  as  the  medium  of  human  thought. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  hesitate  to  define  precisely 
and  peremptorily  the  sense  in  which  certain  doctrinal 
terms  must  always  be  received,  yet  when  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amounts  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  under  any  legitimate  sense^ 
we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  the  assent  professed  is 
a  prevarication  which  no  casuistry  can  justify.  For 
instance,  in  the  much  agitated  dispute  concerning 
Infant  Baptism — if  the  objection  be  that  an  infant  is 
incapable  of  spiritual  regeneration,  because  it  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  doing,  such  an  objector  is 
disqualified  for  the  ministration  in  our  Church,  and 
can  by  no  ingenuity  reconcile  the  baptismal  form  to 
his  own  persuasion.  He  cannot  exercise  the  oflSce, 
nay,  he  absolutely  precludes  himself  from  it. 

Still  the  Church  does  not  exclude  from  her  com- 
munion those  who  have  doubts  on  this  point,  but  has 
provided  a  form  of  baptism  applicable  to  such  cases, 
charitably  declaring  at  the  same  time  her  own  judg- 
ment, and  warning  parents  against  the  risk  they  run 
in  yielding  to  this  scruple.  I  will  dwell  no  farther 
then  upon  this  cause  of  separation,  prominent  as  it  is 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  than  to  observe,  that  the 
proper  age  for  baptism  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
these  dissenters,  never  to  be  ascertained.  "  Years  of 
discretion,'  is  as  vague  a  phrase  as  can  be  imagined. 
It  is  an  arbitrary  rule  of  man's  making,    imposed 
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without  authority,  either  from  Scripture  or  from  the 
Primitive  Church,  both  of  which  are  utterly  silent  as 
to  any  requisition  of  the  kind. 

Reverting  however  to  the  distinction  before  men- 
tioned, between  the  obligation  of  assent  to  the  Liturgy 
and  the  coercive  authority  of  the  Church  as  to  her 
Articles  and  Canons,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  suspect 
me  of  underrating  the  first  of  these  obligations  in 
comparison  with  the  other.  There  is  a  received 
phraseology  among  writers  on  Ethics,  by  which  a  large 
class  of  duties  are  denoted  "  Duties  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation." By  this  phrase  is  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  human  laws  cannot  adequately  enforce  them; 
not  that  their  moral  obligation  is  less  binding.  On 
the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  they  are  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  to  a  just  and  religious  mind  they  will 
even  carry  greater  force  than  those  which  are  upheld 
by  legal  penalties.  Of  this  kind  are  the  observance 
of  truth,  the  avoidance  of  deceit,  obedience  to  parents, 
relief  of  distress,  forgiveness  of  injuries.  Not  only 
are  these  duties  of  a  more  indefinite  character,  so  as 
to  escape  legal  enactment,  but  the  very  attempt  to 
bring  them  under  the  rule  of  law  has  a  strong  ten* 
dency  to  weaken  their  real  obligation,  to  encourage 
evasion  and  dissimulation,  and,  in  short,  to  corrupt 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  men. 

This  effect  is  visible  in  that  system  of  casuistry 
which  occupies  so  many  volumes  among  the  writers 
of  the  Bomish  Church.      Refined  distinctions  jand 
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modifications  of  the  plainest  principles  are  multiplied 
without  end,  and  a  web  of  sophistry  is  spun,  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  guiding  the  conscience,  which 
leaves  in  fact  little  to  the  conscience,  but  trains  it 
rather  in  the  art  of  defeating  its  natural  dictates. 
Thus,  under  the  simple  head  of  restitution^  the  excel- 
lent Bishop  Taylor  (who  was  deeply  versed  in  these 
writers)  tells  us,  that  one  eminent  doctor  brings  no 
less  than  threescore  and  ten  limitations  to  that  duty, 
and  another  '^  has  798  questions  concerning  the  true 
meaning  of  possession,''  nearly  all  of  which  a  truly 
conscientious  man  would  probably  have  decided  aright 
at  once  in  his  own  case ;  or  if  it  were  a  doubtful 
point,  would  rather  have  wronged  himself  than  strain 
a  rule  in  his  own  favour. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  habit  of  submitting 
questions  of  conscience  to  the  rule  of  human  tribunals, 
the  same  admirable  author  thus  describes : — "  Men 
do  not  serve  God  with  honesty  and  heartiness  (and 
they  do  not  love  Him  greatly) ;  but  stand  upon  terms 
with  Him,  and  study  how  much  is  lawful,  how  far 
they  may  go,  and  which  is  their  utmost  step  of  lawful, 
being  afraid  to  do  more  for  God  and  for  their  own 
souls  than  is  simply  and  indispensably  necessary, 
Docemur  disputare  non  vivere.^  Cases  of  Conscience 
— Works,  8vo,  vol.  xi.  p.  354.  365. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  inexpediency  of  trying 
the  sincerity  of  each  man's  declaration  of  assent  by  a 
criterion  hitherto  unemployed .  in  our  courts,  you  will 
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allow  me  to  subjoin  a  caution,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. 

I  am  far  from  recommending  equivocation  or  du- 
plicity. If  the  point  in  question  be  one  of  that  ab- 
struse nature  that  no  language  of  man  can  adequately 
explain  it,  let  the  nearest  approach  be  made  of  which 
our  understanding  is  capable,  to  what  we  think  to  be 
the  Scriptural  sense.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  divine  influence  can  be  imparted  to 
an  unconscious  infant,  let  us  at  once  refuse  assent  to 
that  which  declares  that  it  is  imparted,  and  which  can 
bear  no  other  meaning.  And  so  of  all  other  passages 
where  words  are  used  which  have  a  stricter  as  well  as 
a  looser  signification.  If  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  design  of  the  test  was  to  confine  the  words 
absolutely  to  the  stricter  sense,  beware  lest  the  dis- 
honest and  dishonourable  sophistry  which  has  been 
recently  avowed  in  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  our 
Church  be  employed  in  this  case  also,  and  betray 
any  man  into  pretending  and  declaring  a  belief  of 
what  in  his  heart  he  does  not  believe.  No  excuse 
can  be  pleaded  for  such  conduct.  To  such  a  dissem- 
bler we  may  fairly  apply  the  words  of  St.  Peter — 
"  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ? 
Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God '." 

You  vrill  easily  perceive  that  I  have  been  led  into 
this  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Iniant  Baptism,  from 
the  extensive  prevalence  of  that  cause  of  separation 
from  our  communion  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  countenance  the  error  has  received  through 

*  Acts  V.  4. 
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controversies  within  the  pale  of  the  Church — con- 
troversies which  might,  I  think,  be  obviated,  or  even 
silenced,  if  a  juster  sense  were  entertained  of  the 
rules  by  which  all  reasoning  on  abstract  questions 
should  be  conducted. 

But  I  pass  on  to  matters  of  more  immediate 
interest,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  within 
our  own  diocese. 

And  here,  however  sensible  I  may  be  of  the 
many  defects  still  existing,  and  of  the  large  field 
for  improvement  which  lies  before  us,  yet  I  can 
with  confidence  say,  that  much  has  been  done  since 
the  period  of  our  last  meeting,  which  justifies  me  in 
congratulating  you  cheerfully  on  the  progress  we 
are  making. 

The  article  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  stands  foremost  among 
these  improvements.  From  the  union  which  has 
been  effected  of  the  two  Archdeaconries  in  the  same 
Board  of  Education,  not  only  has  the  system  been 
conducted  with  greater  uniformity  and  increased 
effect,  but  its  operations  have  been  widely  extended, 
and  a  new  life  and  energy  have  been  imparted  to 
many  districts,  in  which  the  earlier  institutions  had 
begun  to  languish,  or  were  altogether  unknown. 

It  will  be  no  new  information  to  you,  my  Reverend 
Brethren,  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to 
omit  the  principal  cause  of  the  improvement.  To 
both  our  Archdeacons  we  stand  deeply  indebted  for 
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tbeir  zeal  and  unwearied  activity  in  this  department. 
To  One,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  laborious 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  whole  institution,  are  my 
thanks  especially  due,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  all 
of  us^  for  a  Tindication  from  charges  of  neglect, 
carelessly  and  wantonly  imputed  in  official  docu- 
ments, and  represented  as  characteristic  of  Wales 
in  general;  while  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
estimate  the  value  of  that  inspection  which  each  of 
them  has  personally  exercised  within  his  own  pro- 
vince. The  impulse  thus  communicated  to  several 
important  parishes  is  daily  more  and  more  evidenced 
by  the  erection  or  the  enlargement  of  school  build- 
ings, and  by  the  introduction  of  Sunday  Schools,  in 
parishes  destitute  of  the  other  advantage.  I  may 
indeed  adopt  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a  general 
report  kindly  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary,  that  as 
Sunday  Schools  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  require 
only  the  personal  attention  of  the  Clergyman,  there 
is  hardly  an  excuse  to  be  offered  for  the  omission 
in  any  single  parish. 

The  acknowledgments  T  thus  make  to  the  Arch- 
deacons for  setting  a  vigorous  example  themselves, 
and  encouraging  every  parochial  effort  of  the  kind, 
require  also  that  I  should  make  thankful  mention 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Rural  Deans  in  this  work 
of  benevolence  and  piety.  The  system  has  now,  I 
believe,  been  completely  organized,  and  is  cordially 
carried  into  effect  by  them,  of  reporting  periodically 
to  the  Archdeacon  a  detailed  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  each  school  within  his  deanery.     Let  this 
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4Mi^  f^:^3tfUiij  hAf^Aw^  pofnfaskn  prod9ee&  c«t|!ir:  lo 
W  ^ifmf^/r^  Uf*Mdkt  w^jTh  hrjpfAj  tbm  it  k  id  praffid- 
iu^  i^0  ti^r  fdijEKAi^  edocatioo  and  instrBcdon; 
*i^  ti.«ft^  H  >fe  an  nutt^fuerfA»  pnedee  to  oil  in  tbe 
ft4^  '/f  ^Aitdfn  ft/r  ^^^yfAjiug  z  want  which  profnetois 
tiMfff$^yt^,  <ffitirdr  cr^fSUe  for  their  own  profit. 

Ill  tl>4;  Ar^Meflux^irr  of  ^lonmoath  the  sune 
iff^v/finn^jfijr  \fr^M^^  presents  itself.  Since  1S45 
yif^^  ri^M'  ^'fti/^/b  tiare  Ix^en  established,  in  three  of 
whu'h  ft  fifkUUfWtis  for  the  teacher  has  been  proTided. 
7'Arw  tfima  hrtt  now  in  progress ;  and  of  nx  others 
nmuiily  \froy*i^^\^  no  doubt  is  felt  of  their  actual 
reoriiplifilori. 

\]\\iU^f  ihii  hiw\  of  Parsonage  Houses,  (more  than 
f(;rty  uf  whirrh  \  Mtatcd  in  my  last  Charge  had  been 
fiildnd  %\nvM  my  acr^eHsion  to  the  see,)  I  have  now  to  re- 
fKirt  thirtHtm  moro  finished,  most  of  which  are  in  Mon- 
nioulhshins  hoNJdos  five  about  to  be  undertaken. 
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How  difficult  it  is,  you  well  know,  to  procure  the 
bnildiDg  of  a  parsonage  house  upon  a  benefice,  the 
whole  income  of  which  furnishes  a  bare  subsistence  to 
the  minister,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  not  sufficient 
for  decent  subsistence.  Even  the  resource  of  a  mort- 
gage is  in  such  cases  impracticable.  We  have  long 
been  struggling  against  these  difficulties.  There 
has  been  no  want  of  attention  to  the  subject  in  any 
instance;  and  now  that  residence  may  for  every 
useful  purpose  be  legally  performed  in  a  house  not 
actually  belonging  to  the  benefice,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find,  that  the  number  of  Clergy  really  non-resi- 
dent fells  fiEur  short  of  that  which  appears  in  the 
tabular  statistics  of  the  Diocese.  For  instance,  in 
Monmouthshire  alone  there  are  siMyseven  parishes 
without  a  house  of  residence;  yet  thirty-nine  of 
the  Clergy  who  serve  these  parishes  reside  either 
within  them  or  sufficiently  near  to  take  effectual 
care  of  their  charge. 

In  both  Archdeaconries  there  has  been  a  great 
progress  made  in  restoring,  enlarging,  reseating,  and 
rebuilding  churches.  This  is  a  spirit  which  belongs 
to  the  age ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that,  free  as  we  are 
from  the  false  attachment  to  relics  of  popish  corrup- 
tion, yet  we  do  not  fall  behind  our  contemporaries 
in  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the  decay  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  sacred  edifices,  and  in  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
store the  waste  places  of  our  sanctuary. 

Upon  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt 
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the  words  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  whose 
personal  intercourse  with  every  part  of  his  province 
enables  him  to  speak  with  confidence. 

In  a  letter  to  myself  he  says, — 

"  Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done ;  but  it  is 
cheering  to  observe  that  a  strong  attachment  to 
their  parish  church  is  reviving  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people — an  attachment  not  even  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  which  gives  good 
ground  to  hope  that  these  sacred  fabrics  will  soon 
be  voluntarily  restored  to  a  becoming  state." 

Among  the  pleasing  features  of  our  ecclesiastical 
condition,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  recently 
formed  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Church 
music  among  us.  Greatly  as  I  admire  not  only  the 
object  but  the  manner  in  which  this  institution  has 
been  brought  forward,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  of  our  Lay  brethren,  yet  having 
just  published  my  sentiments  upon  this  interesting 
subject  I  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  it.  Permit  me 
however  to  advert  to  a  point  of  kindred  charac- 
ter, and  to  repeat  a  wish,  not  now  for  the  first 
time  communicated  to  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  in  general, 
that  the  practice  of  making  audibly  the  responses  of 
our  Church  service,  now  grievously  neglected,  were 
revived  by  the  congregations ;  and  that  the  Clergy, 
and  all  educated  people,  would  employ  their  influence 
in  amending  the  prevalent  fault.     The  voice  of  the 
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people  should  be  beard  in  social  prayer  as  well  as 
thai  of  the  minister.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  Reformation,  and  it  ought  now  more  than 
ever  to  be  encouraged,  as  proving  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  inestimable  blessing. 

Long  as  I  have  detained  you,  there  are  yet  one  or 
two  topics  of  Clerical  duty  upon  which  I  feel  it  in- 
cmnbent  on  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  frequent  appeals  which  of  late  years  have 
been  made  to  the  public  for  charitable  contributions, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Church,  have,  I  fear,  led 
to  some  neglect  of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
proclaim  the  royal  letters  whenever  they  are  issued 
in  recommendation  of  these  objects,  and  in  obedience 
to  that  authority  to  direct  a  collection  to  be  made. 
There  is  often  a  reluctance  felt  to  repeat  in  quick 
succession  such  applications,  especially  when  large 
exertions  are  also  making  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow 
creatures  labouring  under  various  calamities;  but 
this  affords  no  excuse  for  the  omission  of  a  positive 
duty.  However  unseasonable  the  call  may  seem, 
there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  who  can 
well  bear  the  burden ;  and  who  are  even  disposed  to 
regard  it  not  as  a  burden  but  as  a  privilege,  to  make 
an  offering  in  the  house  of  God  when  solemnly 
invited  for  a  charitable  or  a  holy  purpose.  I  trust 
this  expostulation,  not  made  without  cause,  will 
be  well  received  by  those  of  my  brethren  who  are 
conscious  of  its  application  to  themselves. 
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Another  topic,  of  inferior  interest  indeed,  but  of 
real  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  establishment, 
is  the  want  of  correct  terriers  of  Church  property  in 
each  parish.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  encroach- 
ments have  been  made,  and  property  irrecoverably 
lost,  by  reason  of  this  neglect.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  every  Incumbent,  besides  being 
guardian  of  his  own  interest,  is  bound  to  act  as  a 
trustee  for  those  who  will  come  after  him,  and  for 
the  Church  at  large : — and  the  law  having  pointed 
out  this  mode  of  securing  our  rights,  I  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  without  its  use  to  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  subject. 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  address  some 
observations  upon  the  state  of  Clerical  education 
within  the  diocese.  But  it  is  a  matter  embracing 
so  many  questions  of  difficulty  and  doubtful  expe- 
diency, extending  far  beyond  this  diocese  (which 
partakes  but  in  a  small  degree  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Wales),  that  I  forbear  now  to  enter  upon  it.  I  will 
conclude,  therefore,  with  expressing  my  firm  persua- 
sion, that  our  two  diocesan  seminaries,  as  now  con- 
ducted, are  admirably  adapted  to  our  local  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  they  are  placed  in  faithful  hands, 
well  qualified  and  zealously  disposed  to  prepare 
labourers  for  the  Lord's  vineyard.  To  them,  toge- 
ther  with  hearty  prayers  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
their  endeavours,  if  my  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  their  services  is  any  recompense,  I  am  happy  at 
all  times  to  tender  it  in  the  most  public  manner. 


APPENDIX. 


CIRCULAR  ISSUED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE 

OF  LLANDAFF  IN  1847. 

Deanery,  St.  Paul's,  June  9,  1847. 
Reverend  Brother, 

With  the  full  intention  of  holding  Confirmations  throughout  my 
diocese  this  year,  hut  heing  unable  at  present  to  fix  the  precise 
days,  I  think  it  best  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  you  may  not  only  prepare  the  young  persons  under  your 
charge  for  the  due  reception  of  that  Ordinance  of  the  Church, 
hut  that  you  may  take  this  opportunity  of  instructing  your  con- 
gregations in  its  nature  and  true  meaning,  which  is  often  ill- 
understood  by  professed  members  of  our  Church,  and  still  oftener 
mis-represented  by  those  who  separate  themselves  from  our 
communion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infiise  the  bitterness  of  religious  controversy 
into  these  instructions ;  but  we  must  not  shrink  from  maintaining 
the  original  constitution  of  Christ's  Church  in  every  point  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential,  and  which  we  know  to  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  those  ministers  whom  they 
i^pointed  to  transmit  its  doctrines  and  its  ordinances  in  unbroken 
succession  to  the  present  day. 

That  Christ  did  appoint  a  regular  ministry,  and  that  every 
member  of  his  Church  was  to  be  admitted  into  it  by  baptism 
under  their  authority,  is  a  truth  as  certain  and  undeniable  as  thdt 
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He  died  on  the  cross  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day.  That  the 
prayer  for  Divine  grace  was  accompanied  by  solemn  imposition 
of  hands  upon  those  individuals  who  were  specially  commissioned 
to  preach  the  word,  and  that  this  rite  was  in  the  Apostolic  age 
adopted  for  the  admission  of  believers  into  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  who  receive  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  charter  of  our  faith. 

That  this  rite  was  universally  practised,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  sex,  wherever  the  Gospel  spread,  is  an  undisputed  fact — 
subject  only  to  variation  as  to  circumstances  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  which  do  not  affect  its  essential  character.  These  varia* 
tions,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  rite  itself,  as  necessary  to  the  due 
admission  of  every  member  into  the  Church.  The  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  age  for  administering  it,  has  sprung  up 
comparatively  in  modern  times.  In  the  ancient  Church  all  we 
know  concerning  it  is,  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants  began 
very  early,  in  accordance  with  our  Saviour's  affecting  admonition 
and  example,  and  that  no  dispute  ever  arose  in  any  Church  or 
country,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  this  practice,  or  its  evil 
tendency,  or  its  inconsistency  with  the  Apostolical  institutions. 
There  is  then  a  blank  in  the  evidence  of  our  opponents,  which 
speaks  more  forcibly  than  the  production  of  positive  proofs  on 
the  other  side.  This  silence  shows  that  the  thing  was  not  only 
not  forbidden,  but  that  it  was  never  questioned :  and  when  even 
the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  and  every  historical  fragment 
of  the  first  three  centuries  that  has  come  down  to  us,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  prevalence  of  various  heretical  opinions  and  dis- 
orderly practices,  which  called  for  the  correction  of  authority  in 
those  early  times,  how  can  we  believe  that  this  should  have  had 
universal  acceptance,  without  the  full  and  undoubted  approval  of 
the  Apostles  themselves,  when  perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ? 

That  the  baptized  infant  was  gradually  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  and  when  duly  qualified,  was  brought  to  the 
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Bishop  for  the  completion  of  his  baptismal  rite,  is  also  an  un-^ 
questionable  truth.  This  public  recognition  of  his  spiritual 
incorporation  with  the  Church  was  accompanied  by  solemn  im- 
position of  hands,  and  a  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
each  individual. 

That  this  rite  should  now  be  set  at  nought,  and  even  derided 
(as  I  have  known  it  to  be  by  some  Dissenters)  is  unaccountable 
in  any  professed  Christians.  I  have  heard  them  charge  the 
doctrine  with  absurdity,  that  any  man's  salvation  should  depend 
upon  such  a  ceremony.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged 
against  every  external  ordinance.  We  do  not  teach  that  without 
this  ordinance  there  can  be  no  salvation,  but  we  do  teach  and  testify, 
against  all  such  gainsayers,  that  they  put  their  own  salvation  in 
peril,  when  they  offend  any  one  of  these  little  ones  who  believe 
in  Christ — when,  without  any  authority  but  that  of  each  man's 
private  conceit  or  fiuicy,  they  wilfully  contravene  the  authority  of 
til  Christian  Churches,  and  undermine  the  faith  and  disturb  the 
conscience  of  a  single  brother  for  whom  Christ  died. 

In  maintaining  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  regene- 
ratioD,  I  would  by  all  means  advise  you  to  avoid  those  subtle 
controversies  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  regeneration,  with 
which  some  having  perplexed  themselves,  have  erred  concerning 
the  faith,  and  have  distracted  the  peace  of  the  Church,  without 
any  tendency  to  edification. 

The  Liturgy  calls  all  the  baptized  regenerate,  t.  e.  in  a  state  of 
grace ;  so  St.  Paul  calls  the  Christian  converts  sanctified — -puri- 
fied— temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — epithets  applied  even  to  those 
who  incur  his  reproof.  Baptism  is  tlie  commencement  of  spiri- 
tual life — a  life  which  grows  with  our  growth.  We  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say  at  what  moment  the  saving  influence  of  the  Spirit 
fully  operates,  nor  how  far  it  may  be  resisted,  or  quenched,  or 
recovered  within  us.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  without  baptism 
we  have  no  right  to  reckon  upon  it,  nor  even  then,  without  the 
concurrence,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  of  our  own  prayers  and 
endeavours  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Spirit.     Peremptory 
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deBnitions  of  such  points  are  presumptuous  and  dangerous,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  improve  the  mind,  or  to  increase  spiritual 
knowledge. 

The  same  I  would  say  of  all  metaphysical  attempts  to  fix  the 
exact  boundaries  of  scriptural  terms.  Their  meaning  varies  with 
the  context,  and  can  never  be  duly  ascertained  except  in  con- 
junction with  it.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remind  you  of  the 
golden  rule  in  all  reasoning,  not  to  require  greater  accuracy  in 
the  definition  of  words  than  the  nature  of  the  argument  in  which 
you  are  engaged  requires  \  All  words  are  used  with  many 
variations  of  sense.  If  you  suspect  that  the  sense  in  which  you 
employ  them  on  any  particular  occasion  is  not  perceived,  explain 
it  with  precision,  and  distinguish  it  carefully  from  all  other  of  its 
senses ;  but  never  forget  that  this  distinction  is  called  for  only  to 
guard  against  mistake  or  confusion,  not  by  any  means  to  imply 
that  this  is  its  sole  or  its  proper  sense  whenever  it  is  used.  In 
this  manner  you  will  avoid  the  unprofitable  disputations  which 
arise  respecting  such  words  as  Grace,  R^eneration,  Faith,  Elec- 
tion, and  a  multitude  of  others,  which  engender  only  strife,  and 
lead  to  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  and  yet  will  omit  no  saving 
truth  or  point  of  Christian  doctrine. 

In  your  instructions  therefore  upon  the  subject  of  Confirmation 

>  I  venture  to  sabjoin  an  extract  from  my  Appendix  to  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Usk,  in  1838,  in  which  this  '^  golden  rule"  is  introduced. 

"  It  IB  an  excellent  obeervation  of  Aristotle  [Nicom.  Eth.  b.  i.  c.  3],  that 
to  demand  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  definition  than  the  nature  of  the 
subject  about  which  we  are  reasoning  (MdmiU,  is  a  mark  of  an  undiaciplined 
and  ill-instructed  mind.  To  this  rule  however  I  would  add  one,  which  is 
even  more  important,  «is.  not  to  demand  a  greater  precision  in  the  use  of  a 
word  than  the  particular  argument  in  which  it  is  used  requira.  As  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  equivocation,  no  care  is  too  great — no  dis- 
tinction too  refined  :  we  must  proceed  even  to  what  is  called  $plitting  kain, 
provided  the  question  is  found  to  stand  in  need  of  this  nicety  of  distinction : 
and  as  soon  as  this  difference  of  meaning,  however  slight,  is  not  only  made 
apparent,  but  m  found  to  have  been  the  cause  of  difference  injourjcon- 
dnsioiia,  the  dbpute  is  either  ended,  or  it  assnmes  a  new  and  clearer  form." 
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my  advice  is,  that,  having  once  placed  the  subject  upon  its  true 
foundation,  you  should  apply  yourself  to  the  explanation  of  such 
particulars  as  you  find  by  examination  of  each  candidate,  either 
misunderstood,  or  not  so  well  understood  as  even  a  child  is 
capable  of;  that  you  should  point  out  the  bearing  it  has  upon 
their  own  individual  case,  according  to  their  situation  in  life,  or 
their  domestic  relations,  or  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
especially  exposed ;  and  above  all,  that  you  should  guard  against 
the  error,  which  we  are  falsely  accused  of  teaching,  that  as  chil- 
dren of  God  they  have  now  any  privilege  or  blessing  which  they 
may  not  by  their  own  sinfulness  any  day  forfeit.  You  will  also 
doubtless  impress  upon  them  the  grievous  sin  of  speaking  lightly 
of  any  Apostolic  ordinance,  especially  of  those  in  which  the  aid 
and  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  devoutly  implored. 

The  profane  objection  urged  sometimes  by  Dissenters  to  the 
practice  of  imposition  of  hands,  as  if  we  believed  there  was  some 
influence  of  a  magical  kind  transmitted  by  this  means  from  the 
commencement  of  the  series  to  the  present  day,  you  may  easily 
refute,  even  to  a  child's  understanding.  They  might  just  as  well 
call  the  blessing  which  accompanied  the  first  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  Apostles  a  magical  influence,  as  give  that  name  to  the  act 
when  performed  in  obedience  to  their  authority  and  example. 

I  have  addressed  these  thoughts  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  communicate  the  substance  of  them  in  such  manner  as  you 
may  think  best  suited  to  the  congregations  you  address,  adding 
any  simple  illustrations  that  seem  likely  to  render  them  more 
inteUigible  or  more  impressive.  I  earnestly  wish  you  to  speak 
not  to  children  only,  but  to  the  old  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
young,  and  to  furnish  them  with  wholesome  truths  and  scriptural 
reasons,  by  which  they  may  answer  the  gainsayers,  and  in  so 
doing  omfirm  themselves  and  the  young  people  connected  witli 
them  in  the  doctrines  and  Apostolic  discipline  of  the  primitive 
Church.  I  think  also  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  omitted 
of  inculcating  the  duty,  so  affectionately  enjoined  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  of  union  in  the  Church ;  and  of  pointing  out 
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CHARGE, 


<frc. 


My  Reverend  Brethren, 

I  AM  again  permitted  by  the  goodness  of  God  to 
see  you  assembled  around  me  at  this  my  fourth 
visitation,  and  to  address  you  on  those  subjects  of 
common  interest  which  the  occasion  suggests.  And 
in  preparing  myself  for  this  duty,  I  have  naturally 
been  led  to  review  the  time  which  has  passed  since 
I  was  first  called  to  that  office,  the  duties  of  which, 
alas !  I  have  so  imperfectly  discharged ;  and  to  recon- 
sider alike  my  own  conduct,  and  the  varied  course 
of  events  which  have  influenced  the  Church  for 
good  or  evil  during  this  period. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  serious,  nay,  in- 
deed, of  very  solemn  reflection,  that  I  am  now  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  my  episcopate.  I  have  held  this 
office  for  a  term  which  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  life  of  any  man — no  small  part  of  that  brief  day, 
which  is  allotted  to  us  to  do  our  Master's  work. 


And  this  reflection  is  brought  before  me  with  addi- 
tional force,  when  I  consider  that  the  time  during 
which  I  have  occupied  this  seat  already  equals  the 
average  period  of  the  incumbency  of  my  prede- 
cessors. Of  the  sixty-five  Bishops  who  have  pre- 
sided over  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  since  it  was  formed 
under  Bishop  Herman,  the  average  incumbency 
has  been  twelve  years:  while  the  shorter  period 
of  ten  years  has  been  that  of  the  episcopate  of  the 
twenty-eight  Bishops  who  have  filled  this  see  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation. 

I  have,  therefore,  already  been  entrusted  with  a 
term  of  oflfice  not  less  than  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  my  predecessors.  Should  it  please  God  that 
that  probation  be  no  more  extended,  my  opportu- 
nities will  have  equalled  theirs.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, my  continuance  here  be  prolonged,  I  pray 
that  there  may  not  be  room  for  it  to  be  said  that  an 
extended  occupation  of  the  see  has  been  barren  of 
any  pro])ortionate  results.  At  no  time  should  this  be 
the  case :  and  if  at  no  time,  certainly  not  at  the  pre- 
sent ;  for  surely  we  are  not  influenced  by  the  common 
fallacy  which  magnifies  present  objects  while  those 
which  are  remote  appear  smaller  than  the  reality,  if 
we  say  that  never  since  the  Reformation  has  there 
been  so  great  an  opportunity  and  call  for  exertion 
as  in  our  day — ^never  have  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil  been  displayed  in  such  active  development — 
never  has  the  strife  between  the  complicated  evils 
of  our   fallen   state,  and  the  remedies  by  which, 


through  Divine  grace,  they  may  be  overcome,  been 
so  arduous  and  intense. 

I  might  not  unnaturally  from  such  a  train  of 
thought  be  led  to  advert  to  the  various  circum" 
stances  which  have  made  the  last  twelve  years  a 
period  of  no  ordinary  character,  as  well  in  refer- 
ence to  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in 
the  outward  framework  of  the  Church,  as  to  the 
progress  of  opinion  among  its  members.  But 
in  doing  this  I  should  enter  upon  a  retrospect  of 
matters,  on  the  chief  of  which  I  have  already  at 
various  times  addressed  you,  and  should  too  long 
detain  you  from  topics  of  more  immediate  practical 
concern,  to  which  I  the  rather  wish  now  to  direct 
your  attention. 

And  of  these  I  will  in  the  first  place  speak  of  the 
question  of  education,  as  one,  on  which  more  than 
on  any  other  hinges  the  development  of  the  Church, 
and  the  opportunity  of  its  extended  usefulness.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  question  embarrassed  with  many  diflS- 
cuities;  but  in  respect  of  which,  on  the  whole, 
some  satisfactory  advance  has  been  made  since  our 
last  meeting.  As  one  instance  of  such  progress  in 
this  Diocese,  and  a  means,  I  trust,  by  which  much 
farther  improvement  vnll  gradually  be  wrought,  I 
would  specially  advert  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  diocesan  inspection  of  all  our  parochial 
schools,  which  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. And  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thus 
publicly  returning  my  thanks  to  the  rural  deans  who 
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tage,  that  all  parties  should  at  length  have  acqui- 
esced in  seeking  to  advance  education,  rather  through 
the  extension  and  development  of  existing  institu- 
tionSy  than  by  the  introduction  of  new  plans  not  in 
harmony  with  the  freedom  of  voluntary  effort,  and 
which  could  hardly  fail  in  their  application  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  convictions  and  conscientious 
rights  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the  community. 
The  Minutes  of  Council  of  August  and  December, 
1846,  further  tended  to  the  establishment  of  the 
same  conclusion.  By  these  Minutes  it  was  pro- 
posed especially  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people  by  raising  the  qualifications,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  their  instructors.  This  it  is  at- 
tempted to  do  by  grants  in  aid  of  the  support  of  train- 
ing schools,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
proved  on  examination  to  be  receiving  a  satisfactory 
education  in  them ;  by  contributions  to  the  support, 
daring  their  education,  of  the  most  promising  chil- 
dren as  pupil  teachers  and  Queen's  scholars ;  and  by  a 
direct  addition  to  the  salaries  of  such  masters  and 
mistresses  of  schools,  as  shall  obtain  on  examination 
a  certificate  of  competency,  and  whose  schools  shall 
be  reported  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  be  con- 
ducted satisfactorily. 

The  assistance  thus  offered  tends  not  to  supersede, 
but  to  stimulate  and  call  forth  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  local  promoters  of  schools,  while  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  religious  instruction 
and  general  management,  guaranteed  to  schools  by 
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the  Minutes  of  August,  1840 ;  and  these  terms  of 
assistance  were  therefore,  in  general,  readily  accepted 
by  the  members  of  the  Church.  We  were  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  the  extension  of  assistance  to  other 
religious  bodies  on  the  same  terms  as  to  ourselves, 
claiming  only,  that  our  right  freely  to  communicate 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church  to  the  children  of  our 
own  members,  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  be 
interfered  with,  or  be  subjected  to  any  regulations 
by  which  its  eflSciency  could  be  impaired.  Enter- 
taining myself  this  view  of  the  case,  I  willingly  con- 
curred with  the  members  of  our  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  in  inviting  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  to  our  training  school,  in  order  that  it 
might  thereby  be  placed  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
the  assistance  ofiered  by  the  State.  You  have 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
that  inspection ;  which,  while  it  is  in  all  essential 
respects  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  school,  entails  upon 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  an 
increased  obligation  of  supplying  the  means  for 
that  extension  of  this  institution,  and  those  improve- 
ments in  its  arrangements,  which  are  absolutely 
required  in  order  to  enable  us  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  now  offered  for  its  development, 
and  to  constitute  it  upon  such  a  basis  as  will  enable 
it  for  the  future  to  be  successfully  maintained. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  efiect  of  these  Minutes 
of  Council  will  be  extensively  felt  in  the  enlarge- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  our  training  institutions, 
and  also  in  tfae  stimulus  which  will  be  given  to 
schools,  the  managers  of  which  are  able  to  afford  to 
the  teachers  the  salaries  required  in  order  to  bring 
them    within   the   prescribed    rules.      But  in   the 
greater  part  of  our  rural  parishes,  the  smallness  of 
the  school  funds,  and,  consequently,  the  lowness  of 
the  salaries,  as  well  as  the  very  early  age  at  which 
the  children  leave  school,  appear  to  their  managers 
to  preclude  the  acceptance  of  the  advantages  offered 
under  these  Minutes ;  and  this,  indeed,  even  to  an 
extent  beyond  my  anticipations.     I  made,  as  you  are 
aware,  particular  enquiries  on  this  subject  of  the 
clergyman  of  every  parish  in  the  questions  I  recently 
addressed  to  you ;  and  the  answers  I  have  received 
show  me  that,  in  my  whole  diocese,  out  of  nearly 
500  parishes,  there  are  only  twenty-eight  instances 
in  which  the  clergyman  expects  to  be  able  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  aid  thus  offered.     I  do  not 
mean  that  this  either  ought  to  be  the  case,  or  that 
after  a  time  it  will  be  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
but  attribute  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect, in  some  measure,  to  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  facilities  which  the  Minutes  really  offer; 
and  I  would  exhort  you,  in  reference  to  your  own 
schools,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  this ;   and  then, 
as  in  many  cases  I  am  satisfied  you  may,  to  im- 
prove  both   the  financial   condition  and  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  your  schools,  so  as  to  qualify 
them   to    be   received  into   the   number   of  those 
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which  may  partake  of  these  benefits.  But  that, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  the  state  of  things 
should  give  room  for  these  remarks,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates in  how  small  a  degree  our  rural  parishes 
are  likely,  under  present  circumstances,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  educational  advantages  provided  at  the 
public  expense. 

Another  impediment  to  the  satisfactory  progress 
of  education  is,  unhappily,  to  be  found  in  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  clauses 
for  the  management  of  schools,  one  or  other  of 
which  is  required  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
be  inserted  in  the  deed  of  trust,  as  the  condition  of 
a  grant  from  the  public  funds.  And  as  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  is  much  excitement  of 
feeling  at  the  present  moment,  I  should  vnsh  to 
express  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can  the  view  I  take 
respecting  it. 

The  first  question  which  is  raised  is,  whether  the 
State  has  a  right  to  impose  any  clauses  of  manage- 
ment at  all,  as  the  condition  of  its  grants;  or, 
whether  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  in  1840, 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  State,  do  not  secure  to  the  local  promoters  of 
schools  the  right  to  such  aid  without  any  other 
conditions,  than  those  of  security  as  to  the  legal 
tenure  of  the  site,  and  the  admission  of  State  inspec- 
tion on  the  terms  then  arranged. 

I  cannot,  however,  as  one  of  those  who  had  some 
share  in  the  settlement  of  1840,  assert  that  it  in- 
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volves  such  a  compact  as  this.  It  is,  indeed,  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  parties  were  unjustly  treated 
who  found  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their  work 
subjected  to  conditions,  of  which  due  notice  had  not 
been  given  them  at  the  time  they  were  induced  to 
undertake  it :  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  cases  of 
this  kind  which  have  occurred  should  have  given 
rise  to  much  irritation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
injustice  applies  only  in  the  retrospect  to  a  few  cases, 
and  does  not  affect  the  solution  of  the  general 
question,  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  impo- 
sition for  the  future  of  any  fixed  terms  of  manage- 
ment in  the  trust-deeds  of  schools. 

And  on  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  this  subject,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  either  unreasonable  that  the 
State  should  require  a  certain  constitution  of  manage- 
ment for  schools  as  the  condition  of  its  grants,  or 
injurious  to  the  Church  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  con- 
dition; but  rather  the  contrary.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  any  specific  management  clauses,  the 
character  of  which  is  a  subsequent  consideration,  but 
of  the  general  question,  whether  the  imposition  of 
any  clauses  at  all  should  be  resisted  by  the  members 
of  the  Church.  And  as  to  this  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  both  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  security 
thus  given  as  to  the  manner  of  the  application  of  its 
funds ;  and  that  the  Church,  far  from  sustaining  any 
injury  thereby,  would,  in  fiict,  find  in  the  settlement 
of  such  terms,  protection  and  security.     The  State 
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has,  I  think,  a  right  to  expect  that  some  terms  of 
management  should  be  defined  ;  because  when  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  are  to  be  applied  from  the 
public  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  require  that  the  schools 
be  constituted  on  such  a  basis  as  to  give  security 
for  the  permanence  of  their  character,  as  public 
institutions,  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  individual  caprice.  Those  who  refuse  all 
recognition  of  this  right,  and  who  require  that  all 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
public  money,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute 
their  schools  according  to  their  individual  fancies, 
appear  to  me  to  take  up  a  ground  incapable  of  being 
maintained  in  dispassionate  argument,  and  which  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  Church  generally  will  not 
be  disposed  to  adopt. 

And  this  the  rather,  because  the  settlement  of 
well-considered  terms  upon  which  grants  shall  be 
made,  is,  in  fact,  a  security  to  the  Church  against 
that  very  aggression  which  is  the  subject  of  appre- 
hension. If  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  left 
in  each  individual  case  to  be  settled  by  discussion 
between  its  local  promoters  and  the  Committee  of 
Council,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  power  would 
come  to  be  exercised  by  this  latter  body,  even  though 
the  right  of  compulsion  were  formally  withheld. 
Should  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  the  public  funds  be  at  any  time  disposed  to  use  the 
power  in  their  hands  for  the  promotion  of  any  par- 
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ticular  object,  £Etr  more  opportunity  for  this  would  be 
given  by  negotiations  in  detail  with  the  local  pro- 
moters of  each  particular  school,  often  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  bearings  of  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  to  them,  under  the  influence  of  hope 
and  fear,  not  to  say  subject  to  the  constraint  of  their 
necessities,  than  is  afforded  by  the  deliberate  discus- 
sion of  terms  beforehand  with  an  independent  body, 
such  as  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  funds,  no  such  conditions  were  laid 
down ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  in  previous  nego- 
tiations between  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  former 
body  have  expressed  a  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same  freedom ;  but  experience  and  consideration 
have,  I  believe,  produced  a  general  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society,  that  such  a  demand  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe ;  and  that  if  the  terms  themselves 
be  well  considered,  the  necessity  of  their  adoption  is 
not  an  unsuitable  condition  in  order  to  the  recep- 
tion of  a  grant  from  the  public  funds. 

This  is  my  opinion  as  respects  the  general  question 
of  management  clauses,  and  the  claim  of  absolute 
liberty  from  the  imposition  of  such  terms  which  has 
been  advanced  in  some  quarters.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  whether  the  actual  clauses  which  have  been 
proposed  are  in  all  respects  the  best  possible,  or  even 
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free  from  such  objections  as  should  prevent  their 
adoption  by  members  of  the  Church. 

The  general  principle  to  which  the  clauses  in 
question  have  been  designed  to  give  effect  is,  that  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  lay-members  of  the  Church 
in  the  management  of  our  schools.  And  this  is  a 
principle,  the  value  of  which,  I  am  sure,  no  persons 
will  more  readily  admit  than  you,  my  reverend 
brethren.  This  is  a  co-operation,  which  none  will  be 
more  eager  to  secure.  All  that  you  will  wish  to 
require  is,  that  those  who  are  selected  to  discharge 
such  an  office  be  really  persons  of  competent  intelli- 
gence, and  of  approved  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
and  order  of  our  Church.  And  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  the  clauses,  as  they  at  present  exist,  do  not  give 
altogether  sufficient  security  in  this  respect ;  though 
I  do  not  myself  participate  in  all  the  apprehensions 
which  have  been  expressed  by  some  parties  on  this 
subject;  nor  believe  that  they  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  legal  import  of  the  terms,  when  they  have 
said  that,  according  to  them,  every  baptized  person 
could  claim  admission  to  the  committee  of  school 
management,  as  being,  if  not  formally  excommuni- 
cated, in  this  sense  a  member  of  the  Church.  On 
this  point,  however,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  tribunal  of  appeal,  in  the  event  of  differences 
in  the  committee  on  matters  other  than  religious, 
and  on  some  other  questions  of  detail,  a  communica- 
tion is  in  progress  between  the  National  Society  and 
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the  Committee  of  Council,  which  I  trust  may  lead 
to  a  result  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  In  the  mean 
time  I  venture  earnestly  to  entreat  you,  my  brethren, 
not  to  give  way  to  vague  apprehensions  on  this 
subject,  or  to  join  in  putting  forward  unreasonable 
demands.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  that 
legitimate  influence  which  it  belongs  to  the  Clergy 
to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
than  that  they  should  give  occasion  for  it  to  be  said 
that  they  are  seeking  to  arrogate  to  themselves  its 
exclusive  control.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to 
prevent  the  Clergy  from  being  that  which  they 
should  desire  to  be,  the  guides  and  instructors  of 
the  nation,  than  that  they  should  show  an  unfounded 
jealousy  of  that  co-operation  which  they  ought  so 
greatly  to  desire  to  secure.  But  let  us  only  endea- 
vour with  united  hearts  to  promote  the  education  of 
those  committed  to  our  charge  by  all  the  means  that 
may  be  placed  vnthin  our  ^each ;  let  us  freely  call 
in  for  this  purpose  the  aid  and  assistance  which  from 
many  quarters  vrill  be  freely  tendered  to  us  by  the 
Laity  of  the  Church ;  and,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  government,  even  should  one 
be  found  mad  enough  to  deisire  to  do  so,  to  interfere 
with  the  due  exercise  of  our  rightful  functions,  or  to 
establish  any  system  of  education  which  it  would  be 
our  duty  on  conscientious  grounds  to  oppose. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  is  one 
in  which  we  may  also  remark  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  deliberate  expression  of  the  vnsh  of  the  Church 
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has  prevailed  with  the  Executive  Government  and 
the  Legislature, — I  mean  the  measure  by  which  the 
new  Bishopric  of  Manchester  has  been  created, 
without  that  suppression  of  one  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
North  Wales  which  was  proposed  as  its  essential 
preliminary.  I  would  not  dwell  upon  this  question, 
were  it  merely  a  subject  of  congratulatory  retrospect ; 
but  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  principle  which  was  at 
issue  in  the  controversy  which  has  thus  terminated, 
— a  principle,  the  negation  of  which  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  most  important  to  establish,  though  I 
cannot  myself  assent  to  the  views  which  are  expressed 
by  some,  for  whose  opinions,  nevertheless,  I  entertain 
the  most  sincere  respect,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  desirable  to  proceed  in  the^  contrary  direction. 

Had  the  Church  assented  to  the  suppression 
of  one  of  the  Welsh  sees,  as  the  only  means  of 
founding  that  Bishopric  of  Manchester,  the  necessity 
for  which  was  on  all  hands  admitted,  the  principle 
would  thereby  have  been  conceded,  that,  however 
great  might  be  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
all  other  respects, — however  immensely  the  popula- 
tion might  increase, — however  largely  the  numbers 
of  the  other  orders  of  the  Ministry  might  be  multi- 
plied,— the  existing  number  of  Bishops  was  a  fixed 
quantity,  incapable  of  augmentation,  be  the  necessity 
what  it  might ;  and  the  extension  of  which  in  one 
quarter  could  only  be  effected  by  an  equivalent 
diminution  in  another. 

In  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  of 
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our  country  a  population  had  grown  up  counted  by 
millions.  Districts,  which  had  been  among  the 
wildest  and  least  peopled  parts  of  England,  had 
become,  through  the  growth  of  industrial  occupations, 
the  most  populous.  Churches,  schools,  clergy,  were 
springing  up  in  every  quarter ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  a  sub-division  was  needed 
also  of  the  episcopal  charge  in  these  immense  Dio- 
ceses, which  had  been  constituted  in  ancient  days 
with  wide-spread  limits  over  barren  and  almost  un- 
inhabited districts,  and  which  retained  their  ancient 
boundaries  when  those  districts  were  crowded  with 
one  dense  throng  of  living  men.  Here,  then,  was 
the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  fresh  bishoprics,  while  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  there  was  any  diminished  want  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  those  which  existed  in  other  parts. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  for  the  disposition  they  evinced  to 
attend  to  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject ;  and  though  the  measure  by  which  they 
proposed  to  meet  those  wishes  has  as  yet  been  only 
partially  carried  into  effect,  an  assurance  has  been 
given  that  the  purpose  itself  remains  unchanged,  and 
waits  only  a  fitting  opportunity  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. That  purpose  was  the  establishment  of  at 
least  four  new  bishoprics  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  most  needed ;  and  it  was  on  the 
express  condition  of  an  increase  to  this  extent  that 
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acquiescence  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  open  to  objection, 
— the  part,  I  mean,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  seats  in 
Parliament ;  but  that  the  existing  seats  should  be 
distributed  in  rotation  among  the  enlarged  Episcopate. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  any  alternative  proposition  was 
made  on  this  subject,  as  has  been  said.  The  simple 
offer  was  that  which  I  have  stated  ;  and  which  was 
assented  to,  as  proposed.  Assent,  indeed,  could  not 
be  withheld  from  such  a  proposal  by  those  who  were 
satisfied,  from  experience,  alike  of  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  Bishops,  and  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  looked  for  from  such  a 
step.  For  if  there  be,  a  priori^  a  self-evident  ne- 
cessity for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  in  order  to 
accommodate  our  system  to  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  social  life  in  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  to  restore 
in  some  measure  the  balance  of  our  institutions  to 
its  former  state:  so,  too,  I  believe,  we  may  point 
with  confidence  to  the  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  what  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  respect, 
as  almost  more  than  fulfilling  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  which  we  might  have  been  disposed  to 
conceive.  If  it  be  asked,  as  many  are  now  disposed 
to  ask,  whether  it  be  not  a  bad  economy  to  constitute 
a  new  Bishopric,  while  the  amount  of  funds  required 
for  this  purpose  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
maintaining  a  larger  number  of  the  other  orders  of 
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the  ministry,  I  would  appeal  with  confidence  to  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  results  which  liave 
followed  from  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ripon,  and  ask  whether  the  advancement  of  good 
in  every  respect, — the  impulse  which  has  been  given 
in  every  department  to  the  extension  of  the  Church, 
— ^the  increase  alike  of  its  materia)  organization,  and 
of  that  living  energy  of  which  material  things  are 
the  instruments,  have  not  even,  on  the  lowest 
principles  of  economical  calculation,  justified  the 
application  of  the  funds  which  have  been  thus  em- 
ployed. We  look  hopefully  for  a  similar  result  from 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Man- 
chester. And  so,  also,  in  other  quarters  of  like 
obvious  need,  I  fully  believe  that  in  no  other  mode 
can  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people  be  more 
eflfectually  advanced,  than  by  making  better  provision 
for  the  satisfactory  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  episcopal  office.  But  such  an  increase 
of  the  Episcopate  as  this,  made  with  reference  to 
the  great  development  which  our  social  institutions 
have  received  in  other  respects,  is  obviously  a  difTerent 
question  from  such  a  complete  re-construction  of  the 
system  of  our  Church  as  has  been  proposed  in  some 
quarters,  by  which  the  number  of  the  Episcopate 
would  be  increased  almost  indefinitely,  or  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  multiplying  it  five  or  six  fold. 

I  would  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  views  of 
men  abler  and  better  than  myself;  nor  will  I  presume 
to  say  that  the  result  of  such  a  change  might  not 
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justify  the  hope  in  which  it  should  be  made.  But 
this  at  least  must  be  allowed,  that  the  principle  on 
which  such  an  extension  of  the  Episcopate  as  this  is 
advocated,  is  a  different  one  from  that  on  which  the 
establishment  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Ripon  and  Man- 
chester rests.  These  have  been  founded,  (and  there 
is  room  for  others  to  be  founded  on  the  like  ground,) 
on  the  principle  of  restoring  a  balance,  which  has 
been  deranged  by  the  increase  of  the  other  parts  of 
our  social  economy.  But  such  a  multiplication  of 
the  Episcopate  as  I  have  referred  to  could  not  be 
advocated  on  this  ground.  It  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment  that  this  would  be  a  restoration 
of  any  state  of  things  which  has  ever  existed  in  this 
country.  It  might  make  the  number  and  extent  of 
our  Bishoprics  more  in  harmony  with  what  was  the 
case  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  It  might  more 
assimilate  the  institutions  of  our  Church  in  this 
respect  to  those  of  other  countries ;  but  it  certainly 
would  not  be  the  restoration  of  any  thing  which  has 
existed  in  this  country  either  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  since  that  time. 

Nor,  in  contemplating  such  an  alteration  as  this, 
must  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  it  would  involve.  An  Episcopate  thus  ex- 
tended, must  necessarily  be  constituted  on  a  basis, 
as  to  all  external  circumstances,  altogether  different 
fix)m  that  which  now  exists ;  and  this  would  entail, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  a  corresponding  charge 
both   in  our  cathedral  establishments,   and  in  the 
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better  endowed  parochial  benefices.  It  would  entail 
as  a  certain,  if  not  an  immediate  consequence,  a  near 
approach  to  that  equalization  of  income  among  the 
Clergy,  which  is  advocated  by  some  from  motives 
and  feelings  which  I  cannot  but  respect ;  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  without  that  deep  consideration 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves,  as  to 
the  effect  which  such  a  change  might  produce  on  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy, 
and  consequently  on  their  influence  and  usefulness. 

It  may  be  well  in  reference  to  this,  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  other 
countries  in  this  respect ;  and  at  the  moment  I  am 
writing  these  remarks,  I  have  accidentally  met  with 
a  passage  in  a  literary  periodical,  in  an  able  article 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  France,  which  forcibly 
depicts  the  evil  consequences  which  have  resulted  in 
that  country,  from  the  fact  of  the  Clergy  being  drawn 
exclusively  from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  owing 
to  the  low  scale  of  their  remuneration,  and  the  want 
of  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  for  a  superior 
class.  The  writer  says,  "Whilst  the  Clergy  of 
Christendom  opens  its  ranks  to  men  of  the  humblest 
conditions,  it  ought  also  to  possess  men  drawn  from 
the  highest;  for  in  order  to  diffuse  the  Christian 
spirit  over  the  whole  of  society,  in  order  even  to 
fathom  its  profound  significance  and  understand  all 
its  bearings,  it  ought  to  be  connected  by  natural  ties 
with  all  the  various  social  regions  in  which  the  life  of 
man  passes ;  and  to  receive  from  each  of  them  without 
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an  effort — ^almost  without  reflection — by  the  simple 
spontaneous  operation  of  facts,  those  lights,  and 
those  means  of  influence,  which  each  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  aiford.  This  we  may  say  with  legi- 
timate pride,  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  Church  of  England  from  our  excellent  social 
organization.  All  classes  of  English  society,  from 
the  most  aristocratical  to  the  most  democratical, 
furnish  their  contingent  to  the  national  Clergy,  are 
mingled  in  its  ranks,  and  join  in  the  great  work  of 
Christian  education,  the  benefits  of  which  are  shared 
by  the  whole.  The  ancient  Clergy  of  France  ex- 
hibited a  similar  state  of  things,  though  less  complete 
and  regular.  Nothing  the  least  analogous  is  to  be 
found  among  the  French  Clergy  of  the  present  day. 
Neither  the  ancient  nobility  of  France,  nor  the 
middle  classes ;  neither  the  magistracy,  nor  the  bar ; 
neither  men  in  commerce,  nor  in  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, bring  up  their  sons  to  the  Church.  The 
exceptions  are  so  rare,  that  they  do  not  deserve 
notice ;  they  have  not  the  slightest  effect  on  society. 
It  is  among  peasants  and  mechanics,  in  the  part  of 
the  population  entirely  destitute  of  fortune,  or  even 
of  the  rudiments  of  education,  that  the  Church  is 
obliged  to  seek  her  ministers.  And  when  she  has 
ordained  them  to  their  sacred  oflSce,  not  only  have 
they  none  of  the  advantages  of  personal  weight  and 
consideration,  of  social  and  family  relations,  to  bring 
her  in  return;  but,  as  their  minds  have  received 
scarcely  any  other  development  than  that  which  they 
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owe  to  their  ecclesiastical  training,  their  ideas  and 
habits,  in  respect  of  every  thing  lying  without  the 
sphere  of  that  education,  remain  narrow,  vulgar,  and 
mean.  They  have  none  of  that  general  conception 
of  social  interests,  none  of  those  instincts  of  quiet 
independence,  and  unenvying  self-respect,  produced 
by  living  from  infancy  in  a  condition  elevated  above 
sordid  want  and  ignorance,  and  by  the  wider  and 
more  varied  horizon  which  such  a  position  opens  to 
the  youthful  mind*."  Such  are  the  remarks  of  this 
writer. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  handled  only 
with  much  delicacy.  I  know  that  a  ministry  drawn 
not  from  those  who  have  been  educated  in  our 
universities  and  public  schools,  but  from  a  humbler 
walk  in  life,  miglit  number  in  its  ranks  men  equal 
or  superior  in  piety  and  the  gifts  of  God's  grace,  to 
the  best  of  ourselves ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  ex- 
press myself  in  such  a  manner  as  if  I  regarded  any 
qualifications  which  education  can  give,  still  less  any 
outward  advantages,  as  equalling  in  their  importance 
those  fundamental  qualities  by  which  God  prepares 
the  hearts  of  his  servants  for  his  ovm  work.  But 
that,  in  the  progress  of  events,  there  will  surely  be  a 
correspondence  between  the  scale  of  the  remuneration 
held  out  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  class  of  society  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  is  a  fact  proved,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  in  the  case  of  France,  and  which  may 
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equally  be  illustrated  from  other  countries ;  and  in- 
deed the  proof  of  which,  nearest  to  ourselves,  may 
be  seen  in  the  comparison  between  the  Clergy  of  our 
own  Church,  and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland,  or  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  It 
may  be  the  case  that  we  have  of  late  drawn  our 
supply  of  Clergy  too  little  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  evil,  to  which 
the  events  of  every  day  are  supplying  no  uncertain 
remedy.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  effect  in 
this  respect  of  the  recent  changes  which  have  so 
greatly  diminished  both  the  number  and  value  of 
the  posts  of  higher  emolument  in  our  cathedrals. 
And  the  great  and  continual  multiplication  in  the 
Church  of  situations  of  heavy  and  ill-requited  labour, 
while  in  the  other  learned  professions,  that  of  the  Law 
especially,  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  are  con- 
tinually multiplied,  makes  it  certain  that  a  corre- 
sponding change  will  be  wrought,  however  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  in  the  proportion  in  which  parents 
in  the  upper  classes  of  society  will  be  disposed  to 
wish  their  sons  to  enter  upon  one  or  other  of  those 
walks  of  life.  It  is  of  course  obvious  in  how  many 
instances  the  destination  of  children  in  these  respects 
is  decided  by  the  wishes  of  their  parents ;  and  while 
I  greatly  desire  to  see  our  Church  gather  into  its 
ministry  men,  from  whatever  class,  who  are  emi- 
nently gifted  for  the  service  of  God,  I  should  regard 
with  much  apprehension  the  effect  of  any  change 
which,  by  materially  altering  the  social  position  and 
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connexions  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy,  should  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  exercise  that  influence, 
especially  with  the  upper  classes,  which  they  are 
now  enabled  to  do  in  this  country  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  is,  I  believe,  the  case  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

One  feeling  by  which  many  are  influenced  in  their 
advocacy  of  such  an  extension  of  the  Episcopate  as 
that  referred  to,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Clergy  for  more  ready  access  to  the  counsel  and 
encouragement  of  those  set  over  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  for  the  more  frequent  and  more  extended  op- 
portunity for  the  performance  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  and  other  ministrations  which 
would  carry  him  into  the  difierent  parishes  of  his 
diocese.  And  this  is  a  feeling  which  I  assure  you, 
my  brethren,  I  deeply  share.  It  is  one  which  it  has 
been  my  desire  to  encourage ;  and  if  in  any  degree, 
either  from  natural  defects  or  from  other  causes,  I 
have  failed  to  go  to  the  extent  I  could  wish,  I  beg  you 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  my  object  to  repair  this 
deficiency ;  and,  if  life  and  health  be  vouchsafed  me, 
to  employ  them,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  for  this  end. 
And  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  if  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  requirements  of  modern  cir- 
cumstances multiply  duties ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  give  a  far 
readier  means  by  which  those  duties  may  be  dis- 
charged. We  have  not  indeed  at  present  in  this 
diocese  much  of  the  advantage  of  communication  by 
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railroad  ;  but  when  the  works  now  in  progress  shall 
have  been  brought  to  a  completion,  it  will  be  in  my 
power  with  comparative  ease  to  attend  to  the  calls 
of  duty  in  whatever  part  of  my  diocese,  and  I  trust 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  o}> 
portunity  thus  afforded. 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
Confirmations,  I  have  lately  invited  the  expression 
of  your  opinion.  And  I  find  by  the  answers  returned 
to  that  enquiry,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  Clergy,  the  opportunities  of  Con- 
firmation afforded  by  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  are  as  frequent  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  rural  parishes  make  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. When  a  wish  for  any  change  has  been  ex- 
pressed, it  has  generally  been  with  the  view  of  Con- 
firmations being  held  in  more  places,  rather  than 
more  frequently — ^in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
the  assemblage  of  such  large  numbers  of  young 
persons,  and  especially  the  bringing  the  young  popu- 
lation of  our  rural  parishes  into  the  market  towns. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  desirableness  of 
aiming  as  much  as  possible  at  both  these  objects. 
It  was,  indeed,  with  an  express  reference  to  them 
that  when  I  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my 
present  oflSce,  I  requested  each  of  my  Archdeacons 
to  submit  to  me  such  a  scheme  for  Confirmations  in 
his  ovm  Archdeaconry,  as  might  approach  to  them  as 
far  as  appeared  practicable ;  and,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  deficiency,  which  is  by  some  said  to 
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be  felt  in  this  respect,  compared  with  the  better 
practice  of  former  days,  I  will  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  has  been  the  course  of  modem 
alteration  in  this  particular. 

The  rule  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  Confir- 
mation, as  expressed  in  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first 
Canons,  is,  that  the  Bishop  should  confirm  such 
children  as  are  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose  at  his 
visitation  in  every  third  year ;  or,  that  if  he  should 
fail  to  do  so  at  that  time,  ''  he  shall  not  omit  that 
duty  of  Confirmation  the  next  year  after,  as  he  may 
conveniently."  The  manner  in  which  this  rule  of 
the  Church  used  in  former  times  ordinarily  to  be 
complied  with  was,  I  believe,  that  the  Bishop  used  to 
hold  Confirmations  triennially  at  the  same  places, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  he  held  his  Visitation.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  any  deviation  from  this  course  has  taken 
place  in  this  diocese.  There  are  persons  now  alive 
who  have  come  to  the  places  appointed  for  Confir- 
mation, distances  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  I 
remember  being  told  by  a  clergyman,  that  he  himself 
first  suggested  to  Bishop  Fisher  the  advantage  of 
holding  a  Confirmation  in  one  or  other  of  the  popu- 
lous towns  of  the  manufacturing  district  of  Wilts,  in 
which  this  had  heretofore  never  been  done.  By 
him  and  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  some  places 
were  added,  at  which  Confirmations  were  held  ;  and 
when  I  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  Diocese,  a 
complete  scheme  was  arranged,  with  the  object  of 
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providing  that  no  parties  should  be  obliged  to  go 
more  than  five  miles  to  the  place  of  Confirmation ; 
and  that,  except  in  a  few  particular  instances,  the 
number  assembled  should  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
And  though  the  object  proposed  was  not  fully 
attained  in  every  case,  the  exceptions  are  com- 
paratively few ;  and  by  a  reference  to  a  list  of  my 
last  Confirmations,  I  see  that  instead  of  attending  for 
this  purpose  at  nine  places  in  my  Diocese,  as  I  should 
have  done  under  the  old  rule.  Confirmations  were 
held  in  sixty-four  churches,  a  large  part  of  them,  of 
course,  being  rural  parishes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  it  is  not  very  desirable 
to  proceed  still  further  in  the  same  course.  J  entirely 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  those  among  you, 
who  have  expressed  to  me  such  a  wish ;  and,  as  I 
propose,  God  permitting,  to  hold  Confirmations 
throughout  the  Archdeaconries  of  Sarum  and  Wilts 
next  year,  and  in  Dorset  the  year  following,  I  shall 
carefully  consider  what  alterations  of  this  nature  I 
can  make  with  advantage ;  and  though  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  hold  a  general  Confirmation  more  fre- 
quently than  I  have  done,  and  the  expression  of 
your  opinion  confirms  my  own  judgment,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  so,  I  think  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  holding  Confirmations  every  year  in  some 
of  the  chief  places  in  each  part  of  my  Diocese.  By 
this  means,  while  the  general  body  of  the  candidates 
would  still  be  brought  to  Confirmation  triennially,  op- 
portunity would  be  given  every  year  for  the  Confirma- 
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tion  of  any  indiTiduals  to  whom  longer  delay  would 
be  attended  with  particular  inconvenience ;  and  in 
soch  cases,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
them  to  come  even  from  a  much  greater  distance 
than  would  be  suitable  for  larger  numbers.  I  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  able  to  give  in  particular  cases  even 
further  facilities  than  this;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
pledge  myself  to  an  intention  which  I  may  not  be 
able  to  fulfil. 

Had  I  not  detained  you  so  long,  there  are  other 
points  on  which  I  could  have  wished  to  have  spoken ; 
some,  indeed,  of  such  importance,  that  while  I  am 
unwilling  to  omit  them,  neither  am  I  disposed  to 
enter  upon  them  when  your  patience  is,  I  fear,  ex- 
hausted ;  and  when  I  could  but  slightly  handle  mat- 
ters, which,  if  touched  at  all,  should  be  treated  of 
with  precision  and  care. 

Let  it  suffice  to  name  in  proof  of  this  the  various 
discussions  which  have  arisen  connected  either  with 
the  ecclesiastical  law  itself,  or  the  manner  of  its 
administration.  Such  as  that  of  the  Royal  Prero- 
gative in  the  nomination  of  Bishops,  and  the  em- 
barrassing questions  as  to  its  rightful  exercise  and 
limitations.  The  Clergy  Oflfences  Bill,  both  as  to 
its  own  subject  matter,  and  as  to  the  extraneous 
provision  which  it  has  been  proposed  unnecessarily, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  unsuitably  to  connect  with  it. 
The  Reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  still 
remains  in  the  same  unsettled  state  in  which  it  has 
HOW  been  left  for  so  many  years,  while  by  a  tem- 
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porarr  Act  of  P^riiameDt  each  year  the  existing 
anomalotM  fttate  »  continned.  In  one  respect,  in- 
deed, an  approach  has  been  made  towards  a  settle- 
ment hj  the  abolition,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  peca- 
collar  jarisdictionSy  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Clergy  and  churchwardens  of  those  parishes  which 
have  hitherto  not  been  subject  to  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  have  been  summoned  to 
attend  thi«i  Visitation. 

It  is  not,  I  assure  vou,  from  underrating  the  im- 
portance and  difficulty  of  these  subjects  that  I 
forbear  to  speak  of  them,  but  for  the  reason  I  haye 
named,  and  that  I  may  not  discuss  topics  of  so 
great  moment  crudelj  and  imperfectly.  Let  us 
pray  that  grace  may  be  giyen  to  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  these  things,  to  do  so  with 
knowledge,  and  moderation,  and  firmness;  in  the 
Hpirit  of  power,  and  of  loye,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
And  let  us  endeavour,  my  brethren,  in  all  things  to 
approve  ourselves  so  minded;  and  that  in  especial 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  so  merci- 
fully preserved  our  Church  and  nation,  when  all 
around  upon  the  earth  is  "distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.'' 

That  we  are  thus  spared  is  not  of  our  merits,  or 
for  our  righteousness,  but  of  his  goodness :  but  yet 
that  we  are  thus  spared  is  our  opportunity,  and  let 
us  use  it  as  such.     Let  us  use  it  as  such  by  endea- 
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Yooring  in  every  respect  to  cast  out  all  that  offends, 
and  bj  striving,  both  as  individoals  and  as  a  Church, 
for  the  adoption  of  every  practicable  improvement. 
It  becomes  daily  more  evident  that  public  institu- 
tions of  whatever  kind  must  rest  their  claims  to 
support,  not  upon  traditional  respect,  or  established 
position,  or  even  on  their  sacred  character,  but  upon 
their  proved  adaptation  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  public 
eye  scans  rigorously  every  fisiilure  in  this  respect: 
nor  must  we  be  disposed  to  complain  that  that 
branch  of  our  institutions  is  looked  at  with  the 
most  jealous  scrutiny,  in  which  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  require  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection. 

Some  of  the  chief  blots  which  disfigured  the  state 
of  our  Church  have,  by  recent  reforms,  been  either 
altogether  removed,  or  are  in  the  gradual  progress 
of  extinction.  Pluralities  and  non-residence  will, 
under  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  soon  be 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  In  this 
Diocese  the  cases  of  non-residence  have  diminished 
in  the  last  nine  years  from  157  to  108,  and  plu- 
ralities from  143  to  90 ;  and  of  these  there  are  only 
seventeen  which  have  been  established  under  the 
existing  law,  and  those  almost  without  exception  in 
parishes  so  small  and  contiguous,  that  the  union  of 
the  charge  is  not  open  to  any  just  exception.  I 
consider,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  recent  measures 
of  reform  to  be  gradually  coming  into  successfril 
operation :  and  if  the  measure  for  the  regulation  of 
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A  CHARGE,  &c. 


Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, 

We  meet  for  a  solemn  purpose,  and  under  very 
solemn  and  awakening  circumstances. 

We  meet  to  hold  the  first  Synod  of  the  Revived 
and  now  United  Dioceses  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

We  meet  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  our  late 
and  venerated  diocesan,  David,  Bishop  of  Moray  and 
Ross,  who,  under  God,  was  the  means  of  our  diocese 
attaining  to  its  present  independent  position. 

We  meet  for  the  Work  of  God,  for  the  Promotion 
of  His  Glory,  by  the  more  abundant  Salvation  of 
Men ;  this  is  the  great  purpose  and  intention  of  our 
meeting ;  may  God,  the  Ever-Blessed,  give  us  Grace 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  strength  to  carry  it  out. 

We  meet  for  the  Work  of  God.  Ere  proceeding 
to  that  work,  my  brethren,  our  first  duty,  perhaps, 
will  be,  to  ascertain  whether  we  ourselves  are  duly 
called  thereto. 

We  may  discover  this  in  various  ways.     Perhaps 


the  most  easy  will  be,  by  discerning  the  motives  which 
led  us  to,  and  keep  us  in,  the  ministry.  These  have 
been  well  stated  by  the  Reformer  Calvin,  who,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  judgment  on  other  points, 
was  unquestionably  right  in  this, — 

**  Est  autem  bonum  cordis  nostri  testimonium  quod 
neque  ambitione  neque  avaritia  neque  ulla  alia  cupi- 
ditate,  sed,  sincere  Dei  timore,  et  sedificandae  Ecclesise 
studio,  oblatum  munus  recipiamus." 

Nothing  else,  my  brethren,  than  a  desire  for  the 
greater  Glory  of  God,  and  the  more  abundant  Salva- 
tion of  Men,  is  motive  sufficient  for  the  undertaking 
of  the  ministry.  If  it  was  this  which  led  us  to  un- 
dertake the  ministry,  and  leads  us  to  continue  in  our 
ministerial  office,  as  the  motive  is  sufficient,  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  we  are  called;  and  as  to  the 
ministry,  so  to  the  especial  work  before  us  in  this 
place. 

God  needeth  none  of  us,  however,  to  accomplish 
His  purposes.  He  saveth  not  by  many,  nor  by  few ; 
numbers,  or  particular  instrumentality,  are  nothing 
unto  Him ;  if  He  vouchsafes  to  use  instrumentality, 
he  will  only  use  instrumentality  fitted  for  His  purpose. 
If  His  purpose  be  the  promotion  of  His  own  Glory  by 
the  Salvation  of  Men,  He  will  employ  such  instru- 
ments alone  as  will  effect  this  object. 

If  this  be  His  object  here,  he  will  employ  such 
only  as  have  this  object  at  their  heart.  We  can  only 
co-operate,  my  Brethren,  in  this  God's  work,  and  are 
only  called  thereto  when  our  objects  and  intentions 


are  the  same  as  His.  Let  us  not,  Uzzah  like,  put 
forth  improper  or  unbidden  hands. 

Our  situation,  mj  brethren,  as  Ministers  of  tbe 
Gospel,  is  a  solemn  one.  We  are  ever,  as  it  were, 
within  the  house  of  God.  If  our  objects  and  occupa- 
tions be  other  than  the  objects  and  occupations  of 
that  house,  we  are  where  we  ought  not  to  be. 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  we  read 
(chap,  xi.),  that  the  Lord,  shortly  before  he  was  be- 
trayed, went  into  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
when  He  had  looked  around  upon  all  things,  He  de- 
parted ;  but  that,  on  the  morrow.  He  returned,  and, 
having  made  a  scourge  of  cords,  entered  again  into 
the  building,  and  cast  out  those  that  bought  and  sold 
in  the  Temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,  and 
would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry  any  vessel 
through  the  Temple.  By  this  we  learn,  that  if  we, 
being  in  the  House  of  God,  have  any  objects  there, 
other  than  the  objects  of  that  house,  we  are  not  where 
we  ought  to  be,  and  had  better  be  elsewhere.  Let 
us  judge  ourselves,  my  brethren,  that  we  be  not  judged 
of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  not  set  ourselves  to  a  work,  or  retain  an 
office  to  which  we  are  not  duly  called  ;  to  which  we 
are  not  duly  called  if  we  have  other  objects  than  the 
great  objects  of  the  Ministry,  and  House  of  God. 
Our  Lord  may  now  be  looking  round  on  us,  purposing 
to  judge  and  to  return,  to  return  and  cleanse  His 
temple  by  our  expulsion  if  we  judge  not,  and,  if  need 
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be,  condemn  not  ourselves.  But  if  we  can  settle  in 
our  hearts,  my  brethren,  and  are  fully  persuaded  in 
our  own  minds,  that  our  motives  are,  in  the  main, 
what  they  ought  to  be,  in  our  acceptance  of  and  con- 
tinuance in  the  ministry,  let  us  proceed  to  contem- 
plate the  special  work  which  is  before  us  in  this  place, 
and  let  us  first  acquire  a  clear  conception  of  its  na- 
ture, and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  best  accom- 
plished. 

The  special  work  which  is  before  us  in  this  place, 
my  Brethren,  is  contained  in  the  great  object  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  whereby  they  are  accomplished. 

The  great  object  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  we  all 
know,  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  Glory  of  God  by 
the  more  abundant  salvation  of  men,  and  that  this 
object  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 

To  attain  our  object,  the  promotion  of  the  Glory  of 
God  by  the  more  abundant  salvation  of  men,  our 
means  is  unmistakeable.  It  is  the  promulgation 
of  the  Grospel,  or  good  news  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
good  news  is  to  be  the  key-note,  and  key-stone  of  our 
ministry.  We  are  to  be  anointed,  and  anoint  others, 
with  that  oil  of  gladness ;  "  God  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing a  guilty  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  its 
trespasses  unto  it."* 

We  are  to  manifest  God  in  Christ,  suffering  for 
man,  that  man,  by  such  suffering,  might  be  forgiven 
and  sanctified. 
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To  use  a  mean  suofa  as  this  aright»  my  Brethren, 
it  is  obyions^  that  they  who  use  it  must  have  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  its  power  and  nature.  We 
cannot  speak  of  that  we  have  seen  and  heard,  if  we 
have  seen  and  heard  nothing.  If  we  have  any  doubt 
as  to  our  ministerial  vocation,  let  this  test  suffice-* 
Has  Jesus  Christ  been  so  revealed  in  our  hearts  as  to 
liable  us  to  set  him  before  others? 

Be  not  afraid,  my  brethren,  that  a  ministry  whose 
diief  topic  is  '*  the  good  news,"  will  lead  unto  licen- 
tiousness. So  fieur  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  ex- 
poience  proves  that  nothing  but  the  Gospel  leadeth 
to  obedience.  St  Paul  insists  upon  it  as  the  crowning 
argument — ^  I  beseech  you,**  says  he,  *'  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  living  sacrifices  ;** 
and,  *'  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted, 
foigiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  you." 

Nothing  but  love  ensureth  godly  working,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Gospel  giveth  godly  love.  Works, 
pleasing  in  themselves^  and  acceptable  unto  God,  are 
produced  only  by  loving  hearts,  and  such  can  come 
but  through  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ:  through 
the  belief  that  God  in  Christ  accepts  us  freely  on  the 
ground  of  the  merits  of  His  Son,  without  merit  or 
ilifltinstion  nn  our  part.  Where  this  motive  is,  there 
is  love,  and  where  there  is  love  there  is  work.  Be- 
lieve me  that  without  this  motive,  there  is  no  love, 
and  without  love,  no  obedience,  no  work  or  obedience 
rightly  so  called.    Believe  me  that  he  who  has  this 
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motive,  works  as  he  who  has  not  this  motive  can- 
not work,  i.  e.  the  works  of  (Jod.  No  motive  but  the 
Gospel  motive  leads  to  godly  work,  or  to  right  obe- 
dience, as,  sayeth  St  Augustine,  '*  Lex  non  evacuatur, 
sed  statuitur  per  fidem,  quia  fides  impetrat  Gratiam 
qu&  lex  impleatur." 

If  the  Grospel,  my  Brethren,  seems  to  be  proclaimed 
and  received,  and  good  works  do  not  follow,  we  must 
believe  either  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  declared, 
or  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  comprehended,  and 
not  that  Gk)d  has  given  us  an  instrument  incapable 
of  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  He  designed 
it.  The  Gospel  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  infiJlible  in 
its  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
sent.  We  can  only  frustrate  its  purposes  by  using  it 
imperfectly,  or  rejecting  the  instrument. 

Be  not  afraid  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  alone 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  If  any  of  us  have 
hitherto  failed  in  attaining  the  ends  of  our  ministry, 
let  us  consider  whether  we  have  used  the  proper 
mean,  and  used  it  exclusively  or  aright.  Woe  unto 
us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel !  It  is  our  commis- 
sion to  do  so.  Woe  to  us  if  it  be  not  the  Gospel  which 
we  preach.  Nothing  else  but  the  Gospel  will  attain 
the  end  of  our  vocation. 

Let  us,  however,  preach  it  as  leading  to  morality. 
Religion,  my  Brethren,  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
consist  in  morality,  but  a  religion  which  does  not  lead 
to  it  is  valueless.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
such  religion,  it  ever  leads,  when  properly  set  forth 
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and  received,  to  true  morality.  Yea,  true  morality 
18  indeed  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  Ye  cannot 
preach  the  Gospel  aright  without  enjoining  morality ; 
the  Crospel  cannot  be  received  aright  without  good 
works  following ;  fear  not  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  the 
cause,  fear  not  to  enjoin  morality  as  the  consequence. 
Morality  as  the  fruit  of  £Euth  ye  cannot  enjoin  too 
eamestly ;  confound  not,  however,  the  result  with  that 
which  produces  it.  Remember  the  aphorism  of  Au- 
gustine,-*" Per  fidem  venitur  ad  opera,  non  per  opera 
venitur  ad  fidem."  Exalt  morality,  enjoin  true  la- 
bour. Only  beware  of  exalting  the  labour  and  mo- 
rality of  the  Fake^. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  d^ire  nearer  to  our  hearts, 
my  Brethren,  than  the  elevation  and  increase  of  that 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong.  We  have 
it  in  our  power  to  contribute  much  towards  this  ob- 
ject. Our  most  effectual  means  will  be  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  personal  righteous- 
ness. This  mean  may  not  appear  so  i^peedy,  or  visible, 
in  its  operation,  as  some  others,  but  it  is  more  real 
and  permanent  in  its  effects.  It  has  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  to  ensure  its  success.  Righteous- 
ness, it  is  written,  exalteth  a  nation,  and  whoso  ho- 
noureth  me  I  will  honour,  saith  our  Lord.  The 
means  I  have  recommended  contains  the  substance 
of  our  religion,  and  doubtless,  in  desiring  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  communion,  it  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
substance  of  religion  which  we  have  at  heart.  No 
Christian  minister  can  seriously  propose  to  himself  the 
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exaltation  of  aught  else.  We  may,  by  exalting  other 
things,  render  our  communion  distinguished  by  such 
exaltation,  but  we  do  not  elevate  it  thereby  in  that 
wherein  it  ought  to  be  elevated ;  we  do  not  elevate  it 
thereby  in  the  substantiate  of  Christianity,  and  such 
Mbo  elevation  ought  not  to  be  desired,  neither  will  it 
continue  to  benefit  long.  For  it  is  to  the  Church,  as 
making  prominent  the  confession, — ^  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,*'  that  triumph  and 
exaltation  are  promised  over  opposition,  and  if  this  be 
not  our  distinguishing  mark,  we  shall  not  be  exalted 
long.  Let  us  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  substance 
of  religion,  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  exalt  the  com- 
munion wherein  we  labour, — ^wherein  we  labour,  be- 
cause we  believe  the  substance  of  religion  is  contained 
therein. 

We  are  to  deal  with  the  great  and  substantial  veri- 
ties of  religion ;  those  truths  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture.  We  are  to  avoid  subjects,  not  of  this  sort^ 
subjects  not  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
faith  and  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  subjects  only 
deducible  by  probable  inference  from  particular  texts 
of  Scripture ;  and  especially  must  we  avoid  teaching 
as  the  revelation  of  God,  that  which  we  have  gathered 
only  from  the  traditions  of  men. 

As  such  things  are  not  the  things  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  Jesus  Christ  are  commissioned  to  offer  to 
the  world,  so  the  world  will  not  receive  such  things 
when  offered  by  their  hands.    The  world  knows  what 
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things  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  are  commis- 
a<med  to  offer,  although  it  may  not  desire  them ;  and 
when  the  grace  of  God  prompts  it  to  desire  them, 
nothing  other  and  nothing  less  wUl  satisfy  it  from 
their  hands. 

In  the  language  of  commerce,  provide  a  good  ar- 
ticle, provide  the  right  thing,  and  you  will  have  de^ 
mand  enough.  The  apostles,  although  persecuted, 
never  wanted  hearers. 

Further,  if  the  world,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  led 
to  seek  spiritual  food,  and  finds  it  not  where  it  ought 
to  be  found,  it  will  seek  until  it  finds  it,  and  rest 
wherever  that  may  be,  wherever  that  which  has  the 
nourishment,  if  not  the  proper  aspect  of  food,  seems 
to  be  discovered.  As  saith  the  saintly  Bishop  Home^ 
"^  If  the  people  hear  not  the  Gospel  from  our  pulpits, 
where  they  expect  to  hear  it^  they  are  tempted  to 
wander  in  search  of  it  to  other  places  of  worship.'' 

Jf  our  minds  and  discourses,  my  Brethren,  are  set 
on  things  which  are  apart  from  the  chief  verities  of 
our  religion,  we  may  amuse  but  shall  not  save  our 
people ;  and  I  question  if  a  continuance  of  such  things 
will  detain,  as  it  cannot  satisfy,  inmiortal  souls. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  substance,  not  the  accidents  of 
our  fiEuth.  Let  ministers  give  themselves  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word  and  prayer,  and  leave  other  things 
to  those  they  more  concern. 

The  very  erection  of  churches  is  but  a  secondary,  a 
very  secondary,  not  primary,  part  of  the  ministerial 
office.    For  toe  are  set  to  communicate  that  which 
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giveth  spiritual  life,  and  that  which  giveth  spiritual 
life  must  always  be  of  the  nature  of  spirit.  We  are 
to  beget  our  people  agam  with  the  word  of  life,  we 
are  to  afford  subject-matter  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
operate  on,  when  he  illuminates  the  eyes  of  our  people, 
to  put  forth  a  scene  for  them  to  see,  when  the  light 
from  above  is  shed  abroad  upon  them ;  we  are  to  deal 
in  causes,  not  in  effects ;  we  are  to  implant  motives, 
rather  than  to  provide  results. 

Now,  a  material  fabric  is  always  a  result. 

The  churches  which  cover  Christendom  are  the 
effects  of  causes,  not  causes  in  themselves,  they  are 
the  effects  of  causes  which  preceded  them ;  like  causes, 
wherever  they  exist,  >viU  always  produce  like  effects, 
but  can  never  themselves  be  produced  by  their  effects. 
Let  lis  be  occupied,  my  Brethren,  with  such  causes,  and 
doubt  not  that  they  will  be  followed  by  such  effects. 
Let  us  communicate  spiritual  life,  and  doubt  not  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  its  appropriate  consequence, 
material  labour. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  to  spiritual  things  and  the 
material  effect  will  follow, — ^will  follow  from  the  hands 
from  which  it  ought  to  follow,  from  the  hands  of 
those  in  whom  we,  by  our  office,  have  implanted  or 
developed  the  divine  life,'  the  non-ministerial  portion 
of  the  Church — the  laity. 

Exalt  the  head,  my  Brethren,  and  in  every  way 
the  body  will  be  exalted.  Even  on  so  low  a  ground  as 
making  provision  for  the  ministry,  this  is  the  most 
successfid  course.     He  who  evidently  forgets  his  own 
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in  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  always  have  larger 
proYision  than  he  who  does  the  reverse.  Who  that 
has  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  by  foretaste  been  partaker  of  its 
joys,  could  look  upon  the  pastor  by  whose  hand  he 
had  received  such  blessings,  and  leave  him  in  want  of 
worldly  comforts :  If  we  feed  our  flocks,  my  Bre- 
thren, they  will  feed  us.  If  we  feed  not  our  flocks, 
neither  will  they  feed  us.  And  we  are  set  to  feed 
our  flocks,  not  to  feed  ourselves  ofi*  them.  There 
are,  however,  trials  on  this  head  peculiar  to  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  one,  I  may  say,  peculiar  to  the  ministry 
of  our  conmiunion ;  a  trial  which  does  not  exist  so 
much  in  this,  as  in  other  Dioceses  of  our  Church.  I 
allude  to  the  riches  of  our  people,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  but  little  employed  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  ministry.  Much  of  this  trial  we  owe  to  our  own 
supineness,  much  to  the  uncertain  position  of  our 
Church,  but  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  are 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  that  there  is  in 
riches  anything  incompatible  with  ^*  the  kingdom," 
but  there  is  that  in  the  possession  of  riches  which, 
setting  their  possessor  above  the  exercise  of  faith  for 
his  daily  bread,  removeth  him  in  so  far  from  that 
which  is  the  life  of  that  kingdom,  and  which,  making 
him  comfortable  here,  disinclines  him  from  making  a 
provision  for  any  thing  hereafter. 

The  two  flrst  causes  of  the  trial  of  which  we  speak, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  much  to  remove.  The 
last  is  but  in  the  power  of  God.     A  power  doubtless, 
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however,  to  be  exercised  in  our  favour  at  our  request. 
Let  it  be  our  constant  prayer  that  he  will,  my  Bre- 
thren, help  us  in  this  respect. 

Some  trials  incidental  to  the  ministry,  and  trials 
peculiar  to  the  present  day,  we  escape  here  from  the 
nature  of  the  position  we  are  called  upon  to  occupy^ 
and  most  of  us  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  large, 
ignorant,  and  scattered  flocks.  And  our  chief  work 
is  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost^  to  lay  hold  of  and 
minister  unto  perishing  souls,  and  as  we  can  effect 
this  only  by  constant  and  unvarying  labour,  by  atten- 
tion to  our  common  duties,  we  are  delivered  from 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  trials  of  the  present 
time.  And  firsts  from  what  I  may  call  a  dilletarUe 
religion,  or  a  discharge  of  its  duties  in  a  shadowy,  un* 
real,  representative,  or  amateur  way :  a  temptation 
under  which  many  have  fisdlen.  Here^  isvf  Brethren, 
toe  cannot  treat  religion  as  a  matter  of  elegant  amuse- 
ment or  theatrical  show,  or  as  an  imitation  of  early 
Christianity,  or  aj9  a  matter  dependent  on  antiquarian 
accuracy,  or  architectural  design.  The  pressure  of 
evident  and  crying  duty,  the  care  of  perishing  souls, 
delivers  us  from  these  and  similar  temptations,  as  it 
might  have  delivered  others  in  the  ministry,  whom 
the  want  of  such  absolute  and  unmistakeable  work 
has  given  up  to  the  enemy.  Our  great  temptation  is 
to  discharge  our  common  and  primary  duties  in  a 
ne^igent,  slovenly,  or  perfunctory  manner.  Be  on 
your  guard,  my  Brethren,  against  this  temptation ;  it 
is  my  office  and  duty  to  warn  you  against  this  snare. 
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Remember  my   Brethren,  that  the  lists  of  figures 
you  annually  present   to  me,   as  representing  the 
amounts  of  your  Tarions  congregations,  represent  an 
amount  of  iniinortal  souls,  and  of  souls  under  your  care, 
sods  for  which  one  day  you  must  give  an  account, 
sonls  of  which  you  have  the  cure,  souls  which  if  not 
cored  are  lost.     Remember  that  your  services  do  no- 
thing unless  they  save  your  people,  that  if  carelessly 
performed  they  do  not  save  yourselves.     Content  not 
yonrselveB  with  reading  or  preaching  over  your  people ; 
deal  with  them  privately  and  individually,  as  well  as  col- 
lectively and  in  public.    While  conversing  with  them 
on  worldly  topics^  do  not  forget  the  heavenly,  and 
remember  that  your  business  with  them  respects  the 
tilings  of  eternity,  not  of  time.     Be  not  put  off  with 
commonplaces  and  trifling  words  in  your  conversa- 
tions witii  them ;   remind  them  that  there  is  more 
between  you  and  them  than  such  things,  and  that 
you  cannot  be  satisfied,  nor  they  safe,  until  such  be 
attended  to.    Scrutinize  the  moral  condition  of  your 
flock.    Remember  that  if  any  perish  from  moral  dis- 
order, you  are  responsible  for  the  loss.     If  you  dislike 
the  responsibility,  there  is  no  need  ye  should  bear  it ; 
but  so  long  as  ye  undertake  the  pastoral  oflice,  you 
must  bear  the  pastoral   burden.      Remember  that 
your  word  and  deed  is  the  rule  and  beacon  of  your 
flock.     Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ;  if  the  light 
which  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!    You  are  not  only  going  to  perdition  your- 
selves, but  dragging  thither  others  with  you.     It  is 
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impossible  you  can  be  too  careful  or  scrupulous,  my 
Brethren,  in  your  attention  to  the  public  services  of 
the  Church,  whether  as  to  rubrical  strictness,  correct- 
ness, and  manner  of  delivery,  or  as  to  punctuality  in 
attention  to  the  fixed  times  appointed  for  divine  ser- 
vice. Observe  in  your  places  of  worship  the  services 
for  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church,  wherever  it 
is  possible,  and  there  are  few  cases  wherein  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Frequently  administer  the  holy  Conmiunion ;  not 
less  frequently  than  six  times  in  the  year,  and  oftener 
if  in  your  power. 

Baptize,  as  a  rule,  in  public.  Endeavour  to  raise 
the  standards  of  chanting  and  singing  in  your  Churches. 

Set  the  example  in  yourselves  of  teaching  in  your 
Sunday  Schools,  and  frequently  visit  your  daily  Schools. 

Be  exact  and  regular  in  keeping  the  Registers  of 
your  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  and  have  the 
Register  Books  ready  for  inspection  on  every  Visita- 
tion of  the  Bishop. 

Endeavour  to  introduce  Family  Prayer  into  those 
families  in  your  congregations  where  it  does  not  al- 
ready exist,  and  where  it  does,  seek  to  elevate  and 
sustain  its  character. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  my  Brethren,  in  our 
Diocese,  in  the  way  of  providing  additional  pastors, 
schoolmasters,  and  schoolmistresses,  churches,  par- 
sonage, and  school-houses,  bibles,  and  prayer-books ; 
much  which  cannot  be  accomplished  speedily,  or  Vfith 
our  present  means ;  but  in  time,  and  with  a  bless- 
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ing  upon  us,  many  of  these  things  we  hope  will  be 
attained.  I  have  begun  a  Fund,  the  Highland  and 
Island  Episcopal  Fund,  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
objects^  a  Fund  which  is  still,  however,  but  in  its 
early  infimcy.  It  will  ever  lie  much  at  my  heart, 
my  Brethren,  in  eveiy  way  in  my  power  to  assist 
and  help  forward  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  over 
which  the  will  of  God  has  placed  me;  especially 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  zeal  and  self- 
denial  in  their  Master^s  cause. 

There  is  a  snare,  my  Brethren,  against  which  I 
would  warn  you  ere  I  have  done, — the  snare  and  dan- 
ger of  party  spirit,  a  temptation  to  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  exposed,  from  the  discussions  of  the  day. 
Party  spirit  is  a  great  evil  in  itself,  my  Brethren,  and 
highly  demoralizing  in  its  consequences.  On  such 
vast  and  complicated  subjects  as  are  embraced  by  the 
holy  ministry,  it  is  impossible  that  all,  although 
they  may  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  various  doc- 
trines of  our  faith,  should  agree  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  them  seve- 
rally. There  must  always  be,  as  there  always  has 
been,  difference  of  opinion  on  this  score,  among  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church.  Now,  although  I  would  not, 
even  for  the  sake  of  peace,  have  any  man  change  his 
opinion  without  conscientious  conviction ;  yet  I  would 
have  eveiy  clergyman  who  differs  with  another  in  the 
Diocese  always  to  remember,  that  his  adversary  is 
probably  as  sincere  and  conscientious  in  his  opinion 
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as  he  is  himself;  and  that  if  such  an  one  be  bitter  in 
his  opposition,  his  bitterness  arises  from  no  personal 
motive,  but  from  the  belief  that  the  opinions  which 
he  himself  holds  are  those  alone  which  are  important^ 
or  even  salutary  to  be  holden,  and  that  such  an  one 
is  bitter  against  his  adversary,  simply  because  he 
deems  the  opinion  of  his  adversary  hurtful  or  destruo- 
tive ;  and  if  he  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  opiuicm 
with  his  adversary,  yet  that  he  ought  not  to  enter- 
tain or  encourage  party  work  or  party  feeling  against 
him.  It  is  love  for  good,  yea  good  for  the  Brethren, 
which  makes  men  have  bitterness  against  each  other, 
wherever  such  bitterness  exists  from  differences  on 
religious  questions.  Remember  this,  my  Brethren, 
and  forgive  your  brother  his  bitterness  against  you. 
If  such  exists,  forgive,  yea  love  him.  Love  him  for 
his  very  bitterness,  when  you  consider  its  cause. 
Ah  1  it  is  ignorance  which  keeps  us  apart  from  one 
another,  and  from  God.  All  of  us  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  meet  one  day,  and  find  that  most 
of  our  contentions  in  the  Church  have  been  unneces- 
sary and  xmcalled  for ;  that  we  hate  been  contending, 
indeed,  for  the  same  thing,  from  diflSar^at  pcnnts  of 
view.  It  is  part  of  our  imperfection  here  that  we 
should  be  divided.  It  will  be  part  of  our  perfection  in 
Heaven  to  be  all  of  one  mind.  Until  then,  convince 
your  brother  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot,  let  brotherly 
love  continue. 

In  coiK^lusion,  what  I  have  said  imto  you,  my  Bra^ 
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threo,  I  desire  to  take  unto  myself.  If  any  of  the  say- 
ings I  have  used  were  hard,  I  seek  not  to  escape  from 
the  hardest  of  them.  Brethren,  if  your  task  is  stem, 
mine  is  sterner  still.  I  have  not  only  a  particular 
church,  but  ^^  the  care  of  all  the  churches."  If  any 
of  you  are  what  you  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  flock 
suffer  in  consequence,  it  is  I  who  first  of  all  must 
bear  the  burden*  For  I  am  set  ^*  to  provide  able 
men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetous- 
ness."  ^  Non  quserentes,  quae  sint  hominum,  sed 
homines."  And  if  I  provide  not  such,  or  if  I  tolerate 
others^  I  pervert  my  responsible  and  awful  office. 
When  you  consider  my  office  and  responsibility,  you 
will  fbigive  me  when  I  speak  so  plainly  as  I  do.  If 
I  have  hurt  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  any  one,  I 
[ttay  to  be  forgiven  by  him.  If  I  speak  authorita- 
tivdiy,  let  my  office  excuse  and  justify  it.  I  am  well 
aware  that  were  it  not  my  office  to  teach  I  should  sit 
irith  great  advantage  at  the  feet  of  many  who  are 
here  to  learn. 

Indeed,  my  Brethren,  our  labour  and  responsibili*- 
ties  are  great,  our  duties  hard.  The  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  are  against  us.  All  is  contrary  to  us 
bat  our  God.  Blessed  and  happy  are  we,  however, 
in  having  him ;  for  if  he  be  for  us,  what  signifies  op« 
position ;  and  if  our  work  is  hard,  we  know  that  we 
have  not  an  hard  master ;  and  if  our  pastoral  respon- 
sibility is  great,  is  it  greater  than  if  we  were  not 
pastors,  that  is,  supposing  we  have  been  called  thereto 
fay  a  divine  vocation,  by  a  revelation  of  Christ  in  our 
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hearts ;  and  I  trust  that  none  have  taken  the  office 
without  such  heavenly  calL  When  we  tasted  the 
heavenly  gift  and  sweet  constraint  of  the  love  of 
Jesus,  and  were  moved  to  communicate  the  fire  with- 
in to  those  around  us,  should  we  not  have  greatly 
erred  by  refraining  from  domg  so?  Should  we 
not  have  extinguished  the  fire  within  ourselves,  and 
should  we  not  so  have  perished ;  and  have  we  not 
saved  ourselves,  and  done  our  duty  by  doing  the  re- 
verse, by  testifying  of  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  ? 
We  cannot  save  ourselves  without  saving  or  endea- 
vouring to  save  others ;  and,  if  so,  does  the  formal  as- 
sumption of  the  pastoral  care  by  outward  call  add  to 
our  danger  or  responsibility  ?  Does  it  not  help  to  re- 
move such  by  urging  us  forward ;  continuing  us,  and 
strengthening  us  in  obedience  to  that  divine  vocation, 
which,  if  we  neglect  or  extinguish  we  perish  ?  Both 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  direct  decree,  I  can- 
not think  that  the  man  divinely  called  increases  his 
responsibility  or  risk  by  becoming  an  accredited  am- 
bassador ;  I  cannot  say  with  Chrysostom,  Oavfuxfyo,  ei 

Ttva  e<m  rav  ap^ovreav  aaOvivcu. 

I  think  risk  and  responsibility  are  run  by  those 
only  who  refuse  the  office  when  divinely  called,  or 
who  assume  it  to  themselves  vnthout  divine  vocation, 
and  not  by  those  who,  being  called,  discharge  (it  may 
be  imperfectly)  the  work  imposed  upon  them. 

If  any  one  feel  himself  divinely  moved  to  embrace 
the  ministry,  assuredly  there  is  in  our  communion, 
my  Brethren,  an  abundant  and  inviting  field  presented 
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to  his  labours.  The  theory  of  our  church  is  all  but 
perfect ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  evident  to  those  con- 
Tersant  with  the  condition  of  Scotland,  that  a  wide 
scope  is  presented  for  a  ministi^  such  as  ours.  With- 
out praising  unconditionally  the  fiEuth  and  labours  of 
the  Presbyterian  bodies,  which  regard  for  my  own 
Tiews  of  truth  would  prevent,  and  without  again  con- 
demning them,  which  respect  for  them,  and  dread  to 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghosts  would  equally  forbid,  I 
may  say,  that  a  church  which  presents,  as  does  ours 
and  our  sister  church  of  England,  the  means  for 
teaching  with  authority  such  as  Presbyterian  bodies 
do  not  possess,  and  which  enforces  morality  with 
greater  earnestness  than  perhaps  Calvinistic  doctrine 
either  enjoins  or  permits,  has  a  very  wide  and  en- 
couraging scene  presented  to  his  labours.  And  if,  in 
addition,  such  eonmiunion  should  provide,  as  ours 
might  easily  provide,  a  sanctuary  where  the  soul 
Gould  shelter  from  party  quarrels  and  causeless  strife, 
in  holy  doctrine  and  devout  repose,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  the  present  religious  state  of  Scotland, 
such  communion  would  draw  within  its  pale  the 
great  bulk  of  the  educated  in  the  kingdom. 

To  revert,  my  Brethren  especially  to  ourselves,  and 
to  our  present  position  here,  I  would  venture,  ere  we 
part,  one  word  of  exhortation.  Let  us  not,  in  dwel- 
Ung  on  our  responsibilities  as  ministers,  forget  our  con- 
solations. Let  us  not  dwell  entirely,  or  even  chiefly, 
on  the  hardness  of  our  warfEtre.  Let  us  also,  and 
more  particularly,  consider  its  encouragements.     We 
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toil,  but  while  the  world  is  toiling  after  what  it  shall 
eat^  and  what  it  shall  drink,  and  what  it  shall  pat  on, 
our  toil  is  for  better  and  more  endurable  things. 
While  the  world  toilsi^or  that  which,  when  attained, 
must  eventuallj  be  taken  away,  we  toil  for  that 
which,  once  in  our  possession,  can  never  cease  to  be 
ours.  And  while  the  world  from  its  toil  is  made  con<- 
versant  with  that  with  which,  the  more  it  is  conversant 
the  more  it  becomes  debased,  we,  from  our  toil,  are 
made  conversant  with  that  with  which,  the  more 
we  are  occupied,  the  more  we  are  exalted.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  work  which,  come  what  may,  is 
the  right  thing  to  be  engaged  in,  which  ever  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  which,  bearing  us  with  it,  ever 
makes  us  conquerors  over  all  below.  A  work  which 
is  not  diminished,  but  is  developed  and  magnified  by 
earthly  losses,  disappointments,  pains;  which,  come 
sickness,  come  death,  come  Jesus  Christ  himself,  is 
that  which  we  would  be  doing  at  such  arrivals.  Our 
subject,  object,  all,  my  Brethren,  is  God.  Morning, 
mid-day,  nighty  our  atmosphere  is  God.  In  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Our  business, 
object,  life,  are  his.  Nothing  less  than  God  is  our 
vocation*  It  is  the  Almighty  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Lights  that  we  have 
to  deal  with ;  we  live  upon  the  earth  to  act  for  and 
represent  Him.  Can  words  adequately  manifest  our 
position  ?  No  more  than  they  can  represent  Him  by 
whose  divine  glory  we  are  illuminated  and  absorbed. 
We  labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  because 
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we  have  other  and  more  enduring  substance.  We 
toil  not  for  that  which  we  put  on,  because  we  have 
raiment  which  exceedeth  all  fullers'  power  in  white- 
ness. To  us  who  live  is  Christ,  to  die,  gain — ^in  him 
all  things  are  ours — ^in  him  we  abound— our  God 
supplying  all  our  needs.  Who,  my  Brethren,  that 
has  felt  the  divine  sweetness  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
breatheth  from  the  Son,  could  be  other,  if  so  per- 
mitted, than  his  ambassador.  Who  that  has  not  felt 
such  breath  would  dare  to  be  one  ?  •*  Who  then,  my 
Brethren,  who  has  felt  the  divine  call,  whereby  the 
Spirit  selects  ambassadors  for  Christ,  would  think  of 
choosing  for  himself  another  vocation ;  and  who  that 
has  not  felt  that  call  would  dare  to  be  that  in  profes- 
sion, which  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  is  not  in 
reality. 

Oh !  what  glory  and  pleasure  is  it  to  be  Christ's 
minister — to  be  employed  by  GU)d  and  for  God. 
What  office  or  occupation  can  compete  with  ours  ? — 
with  ours  which  reaches  on  from  this  life  to  and 
through  the  ages  of  eternity!  What  signifies,  my 
Brethren,  any  occasional  hardness.  Yea,  what  is  of 
any  consequence  in  comparison  to  our  work  ?  Shall 
we  speak  of  the  responsibilities  or  hardships  of  the 
ministry?  Ah!  no,  what  are  they?  What  is  their 
importance— -what  their  danger — ^if  the  call  be  God's, 
and  he  be  with  us !  And  is  he  not  with  us  in  his 
own  work?  Ah!  that  such  as  we  should  be  the 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  any  of  us  can  look 
to  Heaven's  God,  and  say,  ^^  Whose  I  am,  and  whom 
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I  serve.*'  We  may,  if  we  choose,  refuse,  but  who  that 
knows  that  name  would  refuse  to  be  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  would  do  other  at  his  call  than  cry 
Lord,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me.**  "  Come  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly,  and  find  us  in  thy  work.** — Amen. 
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^  His  saltern  accmniileni  donis,  mec  ibngar  inani 
Monere.'* 


In  committing  the  following  pages  to  the  press,  the 
Author  would  give  expression  to  the  deep  gratifi- 
cation which  he  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  tribute  of  reverence  and  affection  which  he  was 
desirous  to  pay,  inadequate  and  unworthy  as  he  felt 
It  to  be,  was  received  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry. Knowing  well  the  mind  and  feeUng  of 
him  who  is  no  more,  and  duly  mindful  of  the  sacred 
place  and  the  holy  presence  in  which  the  words  spoken 
were  to  be  uttered,  he  was  especially  desirous,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing,  perhaps,  to  fall  short  of  the 
truth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
to  avoid,  at  all  events,  everything  which  might  have 
the  least  semblance  of  exaggeration  or  eulogy.  It 
was,  therefore,  highly  satisfistctory  to  him  to  receive 
everywhere  testimonies  to  the  truthfulness  of  that 
which   he  had   said,  and,  in  more  than  one  case, 

to  have  given  occasion   to   the   public  mention  of 
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instances  held  in  grateful  memory,  and  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  "  truth  and  soberness "  of  what 
had  been  spoken.  In  complying  with  the  request 
which  was  made,  by  the  Clergy  assembled  in  each 
place  of  visitation,  for  the  publication  of  the  Charge, 
the  Author  took  occasion  to  say,  that  sentences,  or 
passages,  which  had  necessarily  been  somewhat 
abridged  in  the  delivery,  would  be  given  at  length 
in  the  printed  copy. 


CHARGE, 


cfcc. 


My  Reverend  Brethren, 

It  is  under  circumstances  which  must  awaken  in  my 
own  mind,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  yours  also,  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  character,  that  I  meet  the  Clergy  of 
that  portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury  which  has 
been  committed  to  my  Archidiaconal  care,  assembled 
for  this  Visitation.  I  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
— a  hope  which,  I  well  know,  would  have  found  itself 
reflected  in  the  heartfelt  desires  of  you  all — that,  by 
the  gracious  goodness  of  a  merciful  Providence,  that 
venerated  chief  Pastor  of  the  flock,  to  whom  the 
Clergy  of  this  Diocese  felt  privileged  to  look  up  as 
their  own  immediate  spiritual  Ruler,  might  once  more 
at  least  have  gathered  his  spiritual  sons  around  him, 
to  receive  at  his  lips  his  words  of  meek  wisdom,  his 
exhortations  of  gentle  love,  and  his  solemn  paternal 
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benediction.  This  year,  I  need  not  remind  you,  was 
the  year  of  the  Archbishop's  Ordinary  Visitation; 
and  when  he  was  last  among  you,  during  the  course 
of  the  past  Autumn,  there  seemed  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  frame,  naturally  far  from  strong,  but 
which  bore  upon  it  so  few  marks  of  the  growing 
weight  of  years,  might  for  some  time  yet  continue 
(if  so  it  pleased  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death)  to  be  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  a  spirit 
whose  prolonged  sojourn  amongst  us  seemed,  by  the 
general  consent  of  good  men,  to  be  regarded  with 
something  like  the  feeling  which,  we  may  imagine, 
attended  the  lingering  footsteps  on  earth  of  Christ's 
own  Apostle  of  love ;  when,  in  extreme  old  age,  he 
could  still  give,  in  the  midst  of  the  Churches,  his 
simple,  earnest  charge ;  and  repeated  again  and  again, 
with  increasing  solemnity  and  affection,  as  years  still 
went  on,  to  his  sons  and  disciples  in  the  faith, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

But  it  hath  seemed  good  to  Him,  whose  counsels 
are  wisdom,  and  all  His  works  mercy,  to  order  the 
event  otherwise :  and  the  language  of  the  bereaved 
must  be  found  in  the  Psalmist's  hallowed  words  of 
silent  resignation, — "  I  became  dumb ;  I  opened  not 
my  mouth;  for  it  was  Thy  doing;"  or  in  those,  yet  more 
solemn  and  soothing,  which  the  beloved  disciple  him- 
self was  divinely  commissioned  to  put  on  record  for 
ever,  for  the  consolation  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of 
time, — "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me. 
Write,  from  henceforth,  blessed  are  the  dead  which 
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die  in  the  Lord :  Even  so,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  thej 
rest  from  their  labours '." 

It  has,  through  this  mournful  event,  become  my 
duty,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  to  occupy  amongst  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  seat  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion which  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  his  to  fill, 
whom  we  have  lost,  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
function  as  our  common  superior,  our  revered  Father 
in  Christ.  *  To  him  who,  in  the  Providence  of  Grod, 
Las  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  it  has  seemed 
expedient  to  postpone  his  Primary  Visitation  until 
another  year,  when  he  will  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  be 
more  able  to  speak  on  matters  belonging  to  its 
spiritual  concerns  with  full  information  and  authority. 
It  falls  therefore  to  my  lot  to  exercise,  as  Archdeacon, 
the  ordinary  visitatorial  function,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  suspended  on  this  occasion,  and 
merged  in  the  higher  office  of  the  Diocesan.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  I  wished  to  shrink  from  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duty,  even  though  it  involved  something  of 
persona]  feeling.  We  know  how  the  removal  of  an 
earthly  parent  from  the  head  of  a  bereaved  family  is 
wont  to  gather  his  children  together  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  dutiful  reverence  and  affection;  and  on 
such  occasions  sympathy  is  increased,  and  love  che- 
rished, and  the  natural  ties  which  should  bind  closely 
together  the  brethren  of  one  femily  are  renewed  with 
a  sacred  strength.     Under  the  influence  of  a  similar 

"  Psal.  xxxix.  9.    Rev.  xiv.  13.    P.  B. — Burial  Service. 
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feeling,  I  have  even  desired,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
to  enjoy  the  satisfax;tion  of  assembling  you  with 
me  on  this  occasion,  and  claiming,  by  virtue  of  my 
office  towards  you,  that  which,  in  the  language  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  place  of  honour,  partaking  of  a 
privilege  next  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  seat  of 
authority, — the  sitting  "  chief,"  not  so  much  as  one 
having  command  "  in  the"  spiritual "  army,"  but  rather 
"  as  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners  ^" 

And  well  knowing  that  I  meet,  in  every  place 
of  Visitation,  in  my  brethren  of  the  Clergy  thus 
assembled,  a  company  of  true  mourners  for  the  loss 
of  a  revered  and  beloved  Father  in  God,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  cannot  better  consult  your  feelings,  my 
Reverend  Brethren,  as  well  as  my  ovm^  or  turn  the 
present  occasion  more  effectually  to  our  common 
profit,  than  by  inviting  you  to  dwell  with  me  in  reve- 
rential remembrance,  and  in  humble  gratitude  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  on  the  example  which  His  honoured 
and  faithful  servant  has  left  behind,  to  encourage 
and  lead  us  on  in  the  pathway  of  ministerial  faith- 
fulness, which,  in  our  several  spheres  of  duty  and 
service,  it  is  appointed  to  us  to  tread. 

When  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  would  exhort  his 
brethren,  amidst  circumstances  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary trial,  to  stedfastness  in  their  Christian  faith  and 
duty,  he  exhibited  before  their  eyes  the  sacred  roll 
in  which  were  ^Titten  the  names,  and   the  noble 

^  Job  xxix.  25. 
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deeds  and  patient  sufferings  recorded,  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  them  in  the  race ;  and  then  again, 
more    specially   still,  he    bade    them   cherish   the 
memories  of  them  who,  having  held  spiritual  autho- 
rity over  them,  had  worthily  finished  their  course, 
and  had  entered  into  their  rest.    "  Remember  them," 
he  said,  "  which  have  the  rule  over  you ;"  or,  yet 
more  accurately,  "  your  guides  * ;" — for  their  guides 
still  they  were,  though  no  longer  exercising  rule  and 
authority  on  earth ; — "  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the 
word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  their  conversation."     And  in  the  same  spirit 
I  would  desire,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  "  stir  up 
your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,"  of  "  words 
which"  have  been  "  spoken  before,"  to  your  admoni- 
tion and  comfort,  by  your  departed  spiritual  Ruler,  as 
well  as  of  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger 
which  called  them  forth ;  and  of  the  pattern  of  deep 
personal  piety  and  tender  pastoral  care,  which,  as 
exhibited  in  him,  made  him  so  bright  and  eminent 
as  an  "  ensample  to  the  flock." 

And  I  feel  the  more  at  liberty  to  propose  to  you, 
my  Reverend  Brethren,  that  we  thus  employ  the  short 
time  which  we  shall  spend  here  together  in  Visitation, 
inasmuch  as,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  any  practical  subject  of  import- 
ance, connected  with  my  own  Archdeaconry  in  par- 
ticular, or  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in 
general,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Archi- 
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diaconal  office,  which  would  at  the  present  moment 
demand  special  notice,  or  require  lengthened  con- 
sideration. 

It  would  however,  I  deeply  feel,  be  indeed  a  pre- 
sumptuous undertaking,  were  I  to  take  in  hand  any 
thing  that  would  pretend  to  be  a  complete  delineation 
of  endowments  and  qualities  like  those  possessed  by 
him  whom  we  have  lost.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate 
the  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt,  in  the  same  degree 
with  those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be  admitted 
to  more  familiar  converse  with  his  powers  of  intellect, 
and  to  a  nearer  view  of  his  principles  of  conduct, 
and  the  practice  of  his  daily  life.  It  is,  indeed,  com- 
paratively easy  to  catch  the  bold  outline,  or  the 
strongly  marked  expression,  of  a  mind  and  spirit  dis- 
tinguished by  some  one,  or  some  few,  leading  points 
of  character.  But  it  is  far  otherwise,  where  that 
which  strikes  even  the  casual  observer  is  a  certain 
symmetry  of  proportion,  and  harmony,  by  which  in- 
dividual features  are  lost  in  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole.  And,  in  a  case  where  the  painter,  with  all 
his  skill,  has  scarcely  been  able  to  transfer  to  his 
canvass  the  full  expression  of  the  outward  lineaments 
of  the  countenance,  as  it  dwells  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  most  familiar  with  its  varied  lights, 
difficult  indeed  and  hopeless  were  the  task  of  him 
who  would  attempt,  especially  within  narrow  com- 
pass, to  delineate  with  the  pen  the  yet  more  re- 
markably diversified  impressions  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  which  moved  within.     My  own  hand,  I  shall 
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readily  be  believed  when  I  say  it,  would  shrink  un- 
feignedly  from  such  a  task  in  utter  weakness  and 
trembling.  But  to  call  up  to  remembrance  an  image 
which  to  so  many  among  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
had  been  made  familiar  by  the  intercourse,  oflScial  or 
private,  of  many  years, — ^to  some  among  you,  by  re- 
lations subsisting  throughout  the  whole  period,  the 
all  but  twenty  years,  of  his  going  in  and  out  among 
you;  and  in  the  minds  of  all,  I  am  well  assured, 
associated  vrith  some  pleasing  recollection  or  other, — 
this  is  an  easier  task;  and  one  in  regard  to  which, 
the  few  words  to  which  I  must  necessarily  confine 
myself  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  will  serve 
sufficiently  to   suggest  the  memories  they   would 

recal — ^vavra  ovviTOiau 

Of  the  benevolence  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
80  remarkably  distinguished  the  Archbishop;  the 
kindly  affection,  the  unwillingness  to  inflict  pain  or 
cause  a  wound,  unless  duty  absolutely  required  it ; 
of  that  spirit  of  Christian  love  which  "  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,**  which  "  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things;"— of  this 
spirit  shed  abroad,  in  large  and  overflowing  measure, 
over  all  that  he  said  or  did,  it  is  superfluous  for 
me  to  speak :  for  none  could  look  upon  the  beaming 
countenance,  and  not  see  these  things  written  there 
in  characters  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  And 
not  less  manifest  was  his  attainment  of  that  without 
which  true  charity  can  never  so  establish  her  supreme 
sway — I  mean  the  habitual  self-government  of  the 
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subdued  and  well  regulated  mind ;  which  was  not  less 
clearly  revealed  in  the  outward  lineaments  than  was 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  love  to  others;  the 
placid  temper  which  bore  vntness  to  vigilant  self- 
discipline  ;  for  it  was  no  mere  accompaniment  of  con- 
stitutional insensibility  or  indifference,  but  in  reality 
held  sovereign  control  over  a  more  than  ordinary 
keenness  of  feeling,  and  quick  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression. And,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  perfect 
self-government  thus  acquired,  there  was  unequivo- 
cally marked  the  presence  of  peace  within,  unruffled 
amidst  manifold  disquiet,  imperturbable  amidst  many 
provocations. 

And  the  foundation  of  that  perfect  charity,  and  of 
this  inward  peace,  which  both  bore  witness  to  its 
presence  and  tended  to  produce  it,  was  laid  in 
genuine,  unfeigned  humility.  "  Charity,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up ;  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,'* 
and  therefore  again,  "  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil."  That  which  was  pre-eminently  character- 
istic of  our  Archbishop  was  an  humble-mindedness, 
a  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  which,  perfecting 
into  the  highest  Christian  grace  the  genuine  grovrth 
of  natural  kindliness  and  benevolence  of  feeling, 
made  him,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term  "  meek- 
ness," willing  to  endure  vnx)ng,  slow  to  resent  or  to 
realize  an  injury,  easily  dismissing  the  recollection  of 
it.  And  this  is  the  very  character  of  which  the 
Apostle,  in  another  place,  has  thus  traced  the  outline ; 
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humility  being,  as  it  were,  the  centre  grace,  charity 
the   crowning  virtue,  and   the  result  of  all,   that 
heavenly  peace   of  mind   which   has   God   for  its 
Author,  and  heaven  for  its  home.     "  Put  on  there- 
fore,**  saith   he,  "as  the  elect   of  God,  holy   and 
beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,   meekness,    long    suffering;    forbearing    one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have 
a  quarrel  against  any :  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so 
also  do  ye.     And  above  all  these  things   put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.     And  let 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts  *."     And  if 
these  were  the  striking  features  of  the  character  of 
our  departed  Father,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  casual 
observer,  the  "  mind "  which  was  in  him  could  not 
be  essentially  other  than  that  "  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus  *," — ^in  Him  who.  Himself  our  Divine 
and  perfect  Exemplar,  hath  said  to  His  disciples, 
"^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  ®." 

But  as  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  heart  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  something  very 
different  from  mere  easiness  of  natural  temper,  so 
also  was  the  meek  humility  something  which  was 
perfectly  consistent  with — nay,  rather,  which  naturally 
produced,  as  its  inseparable  result, — a  peculiar,  in- 
describable dignity.     There  was,  in  fact,  in  him  that 

•  Col.  Hi.  12—15.  »  Phil.  ii.  5.  •  Matt.  xi.  29. 
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entire  forgetfulness  of  self  which  has  in  it  the  Tery 
essential  character  of  dignity,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
dividual is  altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  comparison 
with  the  sacred  and  responsible  office  with  which  he 
is  invested. 

It  was  truly  observed  of  another  eminent  prelate 
of  our  own  times,  one  who  immediately  followed  the 
deceased  Archbishop  in  the  Chair  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  for  many  years  adorned  the  same  Epis- 
copal Bench  with  him — I  allude  to  the  late  Bishop 
of  Durham, — that,  **  though  usually  gentle  and  con- 
descending in  his  manners  to  men  of  all  conditions 
who  approached  him,  he  evidently  maintained  an 
habitual  self-respect,  and  remembrance  of  what  was 
due  to  his  high  station;  preventing,  or  repelling 
with  a  proper  severity,  the  approaches  of  unbecom- 
ing familiarity."  And  of  our  venerated  Primate 
it  might  with  great  truth  be  said,  that  never, 
through  any  excess  of  natural  kindness  of  feeling  or 
humbleness  of  mind,  did  he  suffer  that  to  be  lightly 
regarded,  or  robbed  of  its  due  respect,  which  he  held 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  Church  of  God, — ^for  her 
due  honour  and  dignity,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  State,  which  it  has  been  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Church  in  England,  for  ages  past,  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify.  There  was  no  barrier  of 
repulsiveness  of  manner,  of  earthly  haughtiness  or 
pride ;  but  yet  so  was  the  place  whereon  he  stood 
ever  guarded  by  the  undefined,  yet  not  unfelt,  sense 
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of  respect  which  his  presence  inspired,  that  no  liberty 
could  easily  be  taken  with  the  person  or  the  office  of 
the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury. 

And  if  I  may  refer  again  to  what  has  been  well 
remarked,  in  regard  to  him  who  was  the  last  Count 
Palatine  of  the  chief  bishopric  of  the  northern  pro- 
Tince,  that,  '^on  taking  possession  of  the  princely  see  of 
Durham,  he  "  could  "  at  once  gracefully  assume  his 
station  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Palatinate;"  that  "^he  instantly  showed  himself  noble, 
as  if  he  had  been  nobly  bom  and  educated,  instead 
of  having  been  raised  to  nobility  from  an  inferior 
rank ;''  and  in  particular  that,  "  on  his  public  days, 
he  did  the  honours  of  Auckland  Castle  with  a  liberal 
hospitality,  and  dignified  courtesy  and  propriety, 
which  elicited  universal  admiration ;"  I  need  not 
point  out  how  pre-eminently  this  was  true  of  him  of 
whom  we  may  say,  in  the  language  which  the 
biographer  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert  has  employed  in 
regard  to  Aim,  that  **  it  was  felt  by  all  honest  men, 
of  every  class  and  party,  that,  when  he  was  struck 
by  death,  a  prince  and  a  great  man,  and  one  not  less 
good  than  great,  fell  that  day  in  Israel."  If  our  Arch- 
bishop had  committed  to  him  the  administration  of  a 
princely  revenue,  he  had  a  princely  heart  wherewith  to 
administer  it :  and  he  administered  it  faithfully  and 
wisely,  with  no  view  to  the  mere  gratification  of  per- 
sonal  indulgence,  or  pleasure  in  earthly  pomp  or 
state ;  but  as  one  who  had  been  called,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  not  to  the   untitled,  unendowed 
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bishopric  of  early  times,  of  days  of  pov«ty  or  per- 
secntioD, — an  office  which  Terily  hath  its  own  dignity 
and  its  own  reward, — ^but  to  a  position  in  which  that 
same  Supreme  Providence  had  bidden  him  take  his 
place  next  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
England ;  to  stand  there  as  a  witness,  meek  and 
holy,  for  the  kingdom  which,  in  its  essence  and  in  its 
origin,  "  is  not  of  this  world ;" — ^the  kingdom  which 
wars  not  with  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  enrols  not 
earthly  armies,  nor  forms  leagues  of  worldly  policy ; 
but  which  has  nevertheless  its  own  princely  diadems 
and  its  own  sceptres  of  spiritual  rule,  ordained  of 
Him  who  said  to  His  Church  of  old,  "  Instead  of  thy 
fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  the  earth '." 

In  our  departed  Primate  there  was  no  love  of 
secular  pomp,  of  outward  form  or  ceremony,  for  its 
own  sake ;  nay,  rather,  to  his  peculiar  simplicity  of 
mind  and  feeling,  these  things  were  essentially  un- 
welcome or  even  irksome :  but  he  put  them  on  in 
that  very  self-forgetting  simplicity,  because  they  were 
the  established  appendages  of  his  office,  and  he  would 
not  have  an  undue  importance  unwittingly  attached 
to  them  even  by  a  reluctance  in  wearing  them.  And 
as  regards  particularly  his  public  days  at  Lambeth, 
while  he  exhibited  in  them  a  princely  magnificence, 
and  it  was  a  striking  sight  to  see  there  the  highest  in 
rank,  from  the  members  of  the  Royal  House  down- 
ward, the  most  distinguished  by  station  and  office,  the 

'  Psalm  xlv.  16. 
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merchant-princes  of  England,  and  her  honourable  of 
aU  estates,  paying  their  graceful  homage  to  the  chief 
spiritual  Ruler  of  the  Church,  kneeling  with  him  in 
his  chapel,  or  sitting  around  his  board ;  he  gladly 
availed  himself,  now  five  years  ago,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  seemed  to  be  afforded  by  his  severe 
illness  in  the  preceding  year,  to  discontinue  his  public 
days ;  desirous  thereby,  moreover,  to  relieve  his  future 
successor  from  any  invidiousness  or  difficulty  in 
giving  up  that  which,  vrith  diminished  revenues,  it 
would  be  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  maintain. 
No  man  ever  less  loved,  for  its  own  sake,  pomp  or  state 
or  worldly  attendance :  so  little,  indeed,  did  he  care 
to  be  ministered  to,  and  so  unpleasant  to  him  was 
overmuch  observance,  that  it  required  even  some- 
thing of  the  skill  which  dutiful  affection  would  teach, 
to  be  able  to  render  him  any  service  in  attendance 
on  his  person. 

But  if  a  peculiar  and  inimitable  dignity  was  com- 
bined, in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  singular  humility 
and  meekness  which  characterized  our  lamented 
Primate,  not  less  remarkably  was  the  pre-eminent 
gentleness  and  amiability  of  his  character  united  with 
extraordinary  firmness.  This  part  of  his  character 
was,  perhaps,  less  generally  understood,  and  less  fully 
appreciated ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  it  was  not  less 
striking  than  the  former.  There  was,  in  reality,  that 
within  him  which  the  Roman  poet  would  have  recog- 
nized as  constituting  the 

*' Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.'* 
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I*,   vjrv  .•,i;i)v»-^,t^  Mul  slow. a^ mex.  'vroulaxecDBt 
.'    ;«\k.};^    hry  x'^k'^i^tid ;   he   waf  eausoE-  it  sh- 
'■^•...;:    I  .1  u.     iN  S^r.^cSiits  Btren^tXiiln'i:K«•Ktti- 
r.'.k,'/.   i.  >iAxinir  fully  coDyinc&:  hnsoA' 
v.s  1..?, .  rj..;*^^i\  ami  the  ririr  T>efuZ3ai'Ci 
.1^        :  ^v.'.^  .....  .V  -v  t-^siiV  t{i$lodged  iron,  i;     ^\l: 

y\.'  *L>  r.:r...,>^  ..:  XiATftrlor." — I  qncitt  tin  nxms^ 
.'  --  :.:■'..■  .■.-.:'.»,'.,.  :'*iy)OT  than  emplor  nr  own;. 
'•  ■  •j'.^rv.j:  M;;rf<><>  i.»^  }\Mnts  of  exce^Iieiict  ~ttt' 
'  '  >'.  V.  ..-.*■:::  <'^:-:n.  >»h.u\  in  {H^iiiting  can  deBee^^ 
rr.r<  ::  \>  .%v/.j  r.^^A^ix  tomuL  by  tho^e  viii.  on 
■    •-.   ^/!T  ::::Vrn^tv.  *^f  rifj^-ts  ami  circuingt&iiesfs. if> 

m 

'<r v.... .:-.>> — "i!  \*;;s  this  tinnm^^  of  chanfOBt. 
•  >/:  vi:h  jT\*r.:  jvivp'.r,!*^:^  of  jmlcfinent,  viocL 
•>->►:':  :.:*.  f-harao:or  vtv.r  l>x  xi\-4r:  (ill,  latterlv.  i^ 
.".^.•-i.  •.v.v;^'']it  liud  jvwor  Ivlon^inc  to  this  appareDt3T 
^•■  ■'/.':  .'if:*!  timid  man  wns  ijuito  pn^^iijjious.  It  l*- 
'■^:.r/jo  fully  umlorstomK  that  iho  ht^sitation  and  timo- 
rous ^lirinkin^'  wliioh  was  srr;K  jr^no  a  very  wrong 
i'ic-fi  of  the  jKiwor  of  mind  and  sonl  which  was  not 
•^'cn.  So  far  fmni  hoinsr  n^dlv  fi^rful  and  back- 
ward, '  I  am  «|uotinii:  still  from  iho  sjuno  statement, 
"  the  Archbishop  was  a  man  of  rjiraonfimm/  courage, 
when  ho  had  gained  a  clear  view  of  his  dutv.  Never 
did  he  hesitate,  or  hani^  back,  when  duty  called  him 
to  a  lending  petition.  In  his  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
nnsh  Kelief  Uiil  of  1SL>!),  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to 
the  Kdncation  Sehenn*  of  1839,  he  showed  his  inde- 
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pendenoe  of  statesmen,  and  his  promptitade  when- 
ever a  necessity  for  his  interference  appeared.  The 
last  instance,"-  it  is  added,  ^^  showed  also  the  vast 
power  which  his  character  had  given  him.  In  a  vote 
of  complaint^  addressed  to  the  Sovereign,  against 
her  Ministers,  the  House  of  Lords  (July  5,  1839) 
supported  the  Archbishop  by  the  immense  majority 
of229  against  118." 

In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  occasions, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Archbishop  gave  on  that  occa- 
son  the  same  determined  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  which  he  had  uniformly  given,  since 
first  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Bishop 
of  London.     And  it  was  "within  eight  months  of 
his  elevation  to  the   chair  of  St.  Austin,"  to  quote 
the  language   of  another  journalist  in   his   notice 
of  the  deceased  Primate,  "  that  he  protested  against 
the  policy  of    the   Minister   from   whom   he   had 
received    his    appointment;    and   when    the   prin- 
ciple of  the  great  Government  measure  of  that  year 
(the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829)  came  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  moved  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Our  Primate  said,  that  ^  at  his  consecration  he  had 
sworn  to  stand  by  the  Church  of  England.'     His 
]{08t  as  ecclesiastical  leader  required,"  I  am  still  con- 
tinuing quotation,  "  that  he  should  exalt  his  *  mitred 
front  in  courts  and  parliaments,'  indifferent  to  the 
power  of  Minister  or  Monarch.     Respectful  to  both, 
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but  fearless  of  either,** — for  this  is  the  description 
truly  given  of  him  in  regard  to  both — ^he  would,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  true  loyalty  which  Christianity 
teaches,  and  which  the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
exhibited,  lend,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  sup- 
port of  religion  to  the  fabric  of  civil  government :  but 
when  calumny  and  suspicion  have  done  their  worsts 
they  have  failed  to  prove  that  Caesar,  or  Caesar's  throne, 
ever  obtained  from  his  lips,  or  at  his  hands,  the 
homage  or  the  obedience  which  were  God's. 

"  But  not  only  in  opposing  various  governments, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory," — I  quote  again  the  language 
of  the  statement  first  referred  to, — "did  the  Arch- 
bishop's courage  appear :  his  assent  and  co-operation 
was  sometimes  as  bold  an  act  as  his  opposition  could 
have  been.  For  instance,"  it  is  asked,  "  what  man 
of  a  weak  or  trembling  mind  would  ever  have  yielded 
a  ready  and  entire  assent  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission and  its  measures  ?  None  but  a  prelate  of  the 
most  masculine  character  would  ever,"  it  is  added, 
"  have  consented,  at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  to  so  vast 
and  momentous  a  reform."  In  regard,  however,  to 
this  point, — an  important  one  in  the  public  life  of 
the  late  Archbishop, — it  must  be  stated  more  parti- 
cularly, that  it  presents  the  most  prominent  instance 
in  which  his  firmness  in  maintaining  the  position 
which  he  had  once  advisedly  taken  up,  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  deliberate — I  may  say,  the  resolute — cau- 
tion which  he  showed  before  he  would  occupy  it. 

It  were  needless,  one  might  suppose,  but  I  should 
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rather  say  it  is  necessary  now,  since  things  past  are  so 
soon  forgotten,  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  innu- 
merable swarm  (for  no  other  term  will  describe  it)  of 
schemes  of  Church  Reform,  which  followed  quickly 
upon  the  carrying  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  Plans  of 
every  kind,  affecting  not  merely  the  temporalities,  but 
the  Formularies,  the  Liturgy,  the  doctrines,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  were  daily  appearing :  and  those 
who  had  very  vague  notions  indeed,  as  to  what  should 
be  the  character  or  the  extent  of  the  reform  to  be 
effected,  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion, 
80  common  on  such  occasions,  that,  at  all  events, 
something  must  be  done.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  cla- 
mour,— amidst  the  urgency  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  of  its  bitterest  foes, — the  Archbishop  would  do 
nothing.  In  his  judgment,  it  was  not  a  time  to  take 
any  step,  when  men's  minds  were  in  so  great  a 
ferment,  and  it  was  too  probable,  or  certain,  that, 
when  once  changes  were  in  hand,  the  most  rash 
alterations  would  be  made.  He  did  what  in  him  lay 
to  still  the  prevailing  excitement,  by  giving  reason 
to  believe  that  he  had  the  whole  subject  under  his 
careful  consideration ;  and,  happily  for  the  CTiurch 
and  for  the  country,  there  was  that  general  confidence 
felt  in  his  strict  integrity  of  purpose,  his  practical 
experience,  his  singular  wisdom 'and  prudence,  and 
lus  earnest  and  strong  desire  to  correct  whatever  was 
really  faulty,  and  to  supply  the  things  that  were 
wanting,  that  he  •  prevailed  to  stave  off  the  crisis ; 
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and  awaited  the  time  when,  in  his  judgment,  these 
matters  might  more  safely  be  arranged.  When  that 
time  arrived,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  redeem 
his  pledge ;  and  he  did  it  with  no  ordinary  boldness ; 
not  shrinking  from  the  foremost  post  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  measures  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  sanction  and  recommend.  And  when,  subse- 
quently, a  feeling  had  been  successfully  awakened, 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  in  regard  to  one  point  in  par- 
ticular, which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  allowed 
to  go  by  default ;  it  appeared,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
that  he  whose  sympathies  were  presumed  to  be,  more 
strongly  than  that  of  others,  on  the  side  of  preserva- 
tion rather  than  of  change,  was  least  willing  of  all  to 
yield  to  pressure  from  without ;  though  it  came  now 
in  a  different  direction,  and  with  better  signs  for  the 
Church,  and  vrith  a  zeal  in  her  cause  which  could 
not  but  make  it  painful,  obnoxious,  and  unpopular, 
to  seem  to  stand  against  it. 

His  tenacity  of  purpose,  in  this  instance,  was  the 
result  of  unbending  justice  and  high  sense  of  honour : 
even  for  the  Church's  apparent  interests,  he  would 
not  appear  to  wish,  in  a  moment  of  somewhat  re- 
covered strength,  to  depart  from  conditions  made 
in  the  time  of  danger.  And  his  high  principle  was 
not  unrewarded.  If  the  principality  of  Wales  obtained 
her  earnest  desire,  and  that  of  those  throughout  the 
country  who  felt  for  her,  and  for  the  Church  in  her, 
in  the  preservation,  in  their  distinctness  and  integrity. 
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of  her  two  ancient  northern  sees,  it  was  purchased 
bj  no  inconsistency  or  vacillation  in  the  Primate :  it 
was  the  Minister  of  State  who  was  found  willing  to 
concede  the  point.  And  the  general  satisfaction 
which  that  concession  gave,  was  qualified  by  no  appre- 
hension, as  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  of  a  perilous 
re-opening  of  questions  which  might  endanger  the 
farther  strengthening  of  the  Episcopate,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  our  Cathedral  Churches. 

And  thus  the  Primate  never  lost  for  the  Church 
that  vantage  ground  to  which  he  pointed  in  his 
Visitation  Charge  of  1840,  when  he  expressed  his 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  ^^Ecclesiastical  Duties 
and  Revenues  Act^"  then  recently  passed,  that,  "if  the 
views  entertained  by  its  promoters"  were  "  realized, 
the  Church,  when  assailed  on  future  occasions," 
would  "  find  herself  in  a  strong  position.  Her  de- 
fenders," he  said,  "  will  appeal  to  the  improvement  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people,  which  has  been 
effected  at  her  expense;  they  will  show  that  the 
funds  which  remain  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
magnificent  fabrics"  of  the  Cathedrals, "  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  establishments,  have  been  calculated 
on  the  lowest  scale  consistent  with  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  the  solemn  services  of  religion ;  and  that  the 
rewards  of  eminent  learning  and  piety  have  been 
more  largely  reduced  in  number  and  value,  than, 
under  circumstances  of  less  pressing  necessity,  might 
have  been  thought  desirable.  They  will  protest 
against  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  disturbing  an 
arrangement,  prepared  after  careful  inquiry  and  ma- 
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ture  deliberation,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  State.  They  will  call  in  the  aid  of  the  numerous 
friends  of  religion  and  order,  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  protect  her  from  factious  violence  or 
sacrilegious  rapacity.  Their  arguments  will  make 
the  greater  impression,  as  being  evidently  founded  in 
truth  ;  and  our  means  of  resistance  will  be  available 
in  their  fullest  extent,  when  we  have  no  vulnerable 
parts  to  defend."  To  state  thus  much  is  due,  in 
simple  justice  to  that  unbending  integrity  and  high 
sense  of  honour  in  the  Archbishop,  which  would 
never  violate  what  he  regarded  as  his  plighted  feith. 
And  assuredly,  on  the  ground  resolutely  taken  by  his 
meek  spirit,  upon  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  in  concert  with  the  authorities  of 
the  State,  the  invisible  strength  of  injured  Right 
would  plead  mightily  on  high,  in  the  Church's  cause, 
if  the  measures  which  he  sanctioned  as  a  final  ar- 
rangement should  ever  be  wrongfully  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  or  the  oppressor. 

In  illustration,  however,  of  the  point  of  character 
which  we  are  now  considering, — the  moral  courage, 
and,  let  me  add,  the  physical  courage  also,  which 
distinguished  the  late  Archbishop, — I  would  refer 
to  the  language  of  his  Primary  Charge,  as  delivered 
at  Canterbury  in  August,  1832;  reminding  you  only, 
that  it  was  on  the  night  before  its  delivery,  that,  in 
the  streets  of  his  own  metropolitical  city,  the  Arch- 
bishop was  exposed  to  a  tumultuous  and  violent  at- 
tack, which  was  unhappily  but  too  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  then  abroad.     Under  such  circumstances. 
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however,   he    did    not  shrink   from  the  avowal  of 
the  principles   on  which  he  intended  to  act  for  the 
preserration  and  strengthening  of  oar  ecclesiastical 
institations.      "Our  forefathers,"  he   said,  "though 
they  well   understood  the   nature  and  value   of  a 
simple  and  spiritual  worship,  were  of  this  opinion," — 
that  our  cathedral  corporations  added  much,  not  only 
"to  the  dignity,"  hut  also  "to  the  usefulness  of  our 
national  Establishment ;" — "  and  while  they  abolished 
useless  Foundations,  and  expelled  from  their  Churches 
the  gaudy  decorations  and   ceremonial   pageantry, 
which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
proper  objects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it  conducive 
to  the   honour  of  God,  to  preserve  many  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Churches,  with  ample  endow- 
ments, under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  Clergy,  to 
whom,  from  their  qualifications  and  circumstances, 
the  due  performance  of  the  service,  and  the  care  of 
the  fabric,  might  safely  be  trusted.     Regardless  of 
the  opposition  which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this 
head,  the  monarchs  and  statesmen  of  those  days," 
he  continued,  "  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their 
purpose.     In  a  later  age,  when  these  sacred  edifices 
had  been  profaned  and  defaced,  the  clergy  dispersed, 
and  the  property  alienated,  by  fanatical  fury  and 
rapacity,  the  Government,  though  under  strong  temp- 
tations of  avarice,  and  having  little  to  fear  from  re- 
sistance, continued  to  act  on  the  same  principle.     It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  little  to  the  credit,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  of  a  nation  so  highly  favoured  by 
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Providence  with  temporal  blessings,  to  have  seized 
on  revenues,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  God  by  the  piety  of  less  opulent  ages. 
And,"  he  added,  "  I  trust  the  time  will  never  arrive, 
when  either  religious  prejudice,  or  philosophical 
theory,  or  avidity  concealing  its  baseness  under  pre- 
tences of  public  good,  will  be  suffered  to  triumph  in 
the  destruction  of  these  Establishments."  And  then, 
speaking  of  the  "  venerable  pile"  of  his  own  metro- 
political  Church,  and  of  "  the  testimony"  which  it  bore 
"  to  the  liberality  and  piety  of  those,  who,  regardless 
of  personal  interests,"  had  then  "  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  work  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  beauty*," 
he  offered  the  heartfelt  prayer,  "  May  the  hymn  and 
the  anthem  never  cease  to  resound  through  its  clus- 
tering columns  and  vaulted  roofs,  whilst  its  lofty 
towers  proclaim  to  the  stranger  who  visits  the  land, 
that  the  present  generation  are  no  less  sincere  than 
their  fathers  in  their  veneration  for  the  national  re- 
ligion !  May  it  never  again  be  polluted  by  the  in- 
vasion of  sacrilege,  nor  yield  up  to  the  spoiler  the 
treasures  which  afford  the  means  of  its  preservation !" 

•  The  Archbishop  subjoined  in  a  note, — **The  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  the  Cathedral, 
since  the  year  1822,  when  the  larger  works  were  begun,  exceeds 
£29,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
Arundel  Tower,  for  which  purpose  the  Chapter  is  empowered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  £25,000  by  way  of  loan.  Of  this 
sum  £20,000  has  already  been  borrowed,  and  the  remainder  will 
probably  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  work,"  It 
should  be  added  that  the  whole  amount  was  eventually  borrowed. 
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In  a  subseqaent  part  of  his  Charge,  in  enforcing 
the  importance  of  a  good  example  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  lives  of  the  Clergy,  the  Archbishop  thus  ad- 
dressed you,  in  language  which  bears  closely  upon 
the  points  of  character,  and  principles  of  conduct, 
which  we  have  been  contemplating  as  exemplified 
in  himself.  **  In  regard,"  he  said,  "  to  one  descrip- 
tion of  Christian  virtues,  humility,  meekness,  and 
patience,  the  charity  that  sufiereth  long,  and  is  not 
easily  provoked,  we  are  now  more  especially  under 
trial.  Contempt,  insult,  and  contumely  have  been 
unsparingly  heaped  on  our  order  and  persons :  with 
what  justice,  it  becomes  those  to  consider,  who,  from 
the  impulse  of  political  feeling,  or  in  their  zeal 
against  abuses  of  which  they  assume  the  reality,  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  conduct  as  directly 
at  variance  with  Christian  charity,  as  with  the  rules 
of  civilized  society.  But  be  their  motives  better  or 
worse,  the  Spirit  to  which  we  look  for  direction  hath 
expressly  commanded  us  not  to  return  railing  for 
railing,  or  cursing  for  cursing,  but,  contrarywise, 
blessing.  Our  ever  blessed  Master  and  Lord,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  and  his  example 

is  a  law  to  his  disciples We  have  hitherto 

acted  on  the  principle  of  forbearance,  and,  if  not  over- 
come by  provocation,  we  may  hope  in  the  end  to  reap 
the  advantage  in  the  gradual  abatement  of  violence, 
and  the  revival  of  a  better  feeling" — anticipations, 
it  may  be  added,  which  were  happily  realized. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  after  some  further  remarks, 
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the  Archbishop  went  on  to  say,  "  I  am  far  firom  in- 
sensible to  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  Establish- 
ment, nor  can  I  view  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed  without  serious  concern  and  apprehension. 
In  the  Sister  Island  a  plan  has  been  organized  ** — ^it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  date  of  the  Charge  was 
1 832 — "  for  the  subversion  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
our  Church  by  the  general  spoliation  of  its  property; 
and,  humanly  speaking,  nothing  short  of  determined 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Government  can  preserve 
it  from  utter  ruin.  That  support  has  been  given, 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  continued,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  for  the  sake  of  a  Clergy  pre-eminent 
in  learning  and  piety,  for  the  sake  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  who  are  benefited,  without  distinction  of 
creeds,  by  the  light  of  their  example  and  the  aid  of 
their  bounty ;  and  w  ho,  when  they  are  swept  away, 
will  at  once  be  consigned  to  a  perpetuity  of  ignorance 
and  error.  I  will  not  enter  at  length,"  the  Arch- 
bishop went  on  to  say,  "  on  this  distressing  subject ; 
but  I  could  not  pass  without  notice  the  cruel  and 
unmerited  sufferings  of  a  great  body  of  Christian 
Ministers,  with  whom  we  are  connected  as  brethren, 
by  unity  of  faith,  by  S3rmpathy  of  feeling,  and  by 
identity  of  interests.  How  soon  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution and  rapine  which  has  seized  upon  them  as  its 
first  victims,  will  avow  its  designs  in  this  island,  it 
is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine :  but  when  we  are 
sure  that  our  enemies  are  employed  with  unwearied 
activity  in  collecting  means  and  concerting  plans  of 
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attack,  we  shall  grossly  fail  in  our  duty,  if,  with  a 
coDYiction  on  our  minds  that  the  interests  of  religion, 
morality,  and  social  order  are  deeply  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  our  Church  Establishment,  we 
make  no  preparation  for  defence.'' 

With  immediate  reference  to  the  questions  then 
afloat,  amidst  "great  diversity  of  sentiment,"  "in 
respect  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
present  emergency,  and  settle  the  Church  on  a 
secure  footing,"  the  Archbishop  said,  "  I  can  truly 
aver,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  I  was  called  to  an 
oflBce,  at  all  times  of  most  awful  responsibility,  and 
more  especially  in  these  days  of  trial  and  rebuke, 
my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  subject,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
the  removal  of  blemishes,  yet  with  an  anxious  sense 
of  the  dangers  attending  a  single  false  step.  The 
Church,  like  all  Institutions  under  the  direction  of 
man,  has  unquestionably  defects  and  imperfections. 
But  that  which  at  first  sight  offends,  is  not  always 
wrong.  Parts,  which  singly  considered  are  supposed 
to  be  faulty,  may  be  found  on  a  larger  survey  to 
possess  a  relative  excellence,  and  to  contribute,  by 
their  bearings  on  the  whole  of  the  system,  to  a 
beneficial  result.  A  system  again,  far  short  of 
theoretic  perfection,  may  be  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  combinations  of  circumstances  in  this  mixed 
state  of  things.  In  respect  to  the  conduct  of  affairs 
more  especially  some  allowance  is  necessary ;  and 
things  really  objectionable  may  possibly  be  altered 
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for  the  worse,  if  we  forget  that  perfection  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  is  not  the  lot  of  man.  With  these  re- 
flections present  to  my  mind,**  the  Archbishop  con- 
tinued, "  and  looking  to  the  claims  of  our  Church  to 
just  veneration,  from  the  character  of  its  Clergy,  and 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  religion,  to  liberty, 
and  to  literature;  from  the  beneficial  influence  of 
its  principles  on  the  institutions,  the  laws,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Country ;  and  from  its  prominent 
station  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  the 
Christian  world,  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard  its  safety 
by  rash  innovation,  nor  could  I  venture  to  act  with- 
out full  consideration  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  any  given  change.  These  feelings  have  rendered 
me  cautious,  but,  I  trust,  not  inactive.  Availing 
myself  of  useful  suggestions  from  every  quarter,  I 
have  made  it  my  object  not  only  to  devise  effectual  re- 
medies for  real  and  acknowledged  evils,  but  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  whether 
founded  in  reason  or  not,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat 
the  success  of  our  spiritual  labours.  And  though 
my  progress  has  met  with  obstructions  from  various 
causes,  and  especially  from  political  excitement 
absorbing  all  other  interests,  I  have  seen  nothing  as 
yet  to  deter  me  from  continuing  my  exertions  in 
pursuit  of  the  greatest  attainable  good,  by  the  least 
violent  methods.  Whatever  course  I  may  take,  I 
anticipate  strong  opposition,  amidst  the  conflict  of 
opinions  which  no  man  can  have  failed  to  observe 
who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  various 
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projects  which  have  issued  from  the  press  in  regard 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Church." 

Referring,  further,  to  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
which  had  then  at  length  been  recently  issued  by 
the  Crown,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual 
revenues  of  the  Church,  amidst  the  "accounts, 
highly  exaggerated,'*  which  had  "been  circulated 
through  the  country  in  every  form,"  the  Archbishop 
observed,  "  When  the  object  of  this  Commission  has 
been  accomplished,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  to 
consider  what  regulations,  if  any,  are  advisable  in 
respect  of  Church  property.  ...  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  could  never  approve  of  innovations 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  or  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  justice." 

It  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  existence  of 
these  feelings,  and  principles  of  action,  in  the  chief 
spiritual  Ruler  of  the  Church,  which  mitigated,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  the  evils  attending  on  changes  which, 
in  the  then  state  of  political  parties,  to  whichever 
side  men  looked,  all  thinking  persons  saw  to  be 
inevitable.  If  questions  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
were  involved  even  in  the  great  guiding  "  principles 
of  justice,"  they  knew  well  that  the  presiding  mind 
was  one  in  which  the  various  considerations  which 
were  to  be  taken  into  account  would  be  weighed  in 
equal  scales ;  and  that,  whatever  were  the  conclusion 
arrived  at, — whether,  amidst  the  diversity  of  opinions 
abroad,  it  commended  itself  or  not  to  the  individual 
judgment,  or  to  general  acceptance, — it  was,  at 
all  events,  the  result   of   honest  conviction ;    and 
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that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  eminent  predecessors, 
whom  in  some  points  of  mind  and  character  our 
venerated  Primate  resembled  not  a  little,  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  he  could  truly  say,  "  What  I  have  done,  I 
have  done  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart ;  indeed  in 
the  great  integrity  of  my  heart." 

Meanwhile,  in  regard  to  that  which  had  been  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  cry  for  Church  Reform, 
viz.  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  alteration  of  our 
Formularies  and  Liturgy,  the  fear  of  which  had 
united  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the 
zealous  laity  of  the  Church,  to  a  vast  number,  in 
addresses  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  it  is 
assuredly  matter  of  deep  thankfulness  to  us  all  to 
be  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the  security  which  was 
given  to  us  from  the  restless  spirit  of  change,  in  the 
stedfiastness  of  our  Primate.  He  has  been  kno^n  to 
declare  that,  whatever  changes  he  might  think  ex- 
pedient or  necessary  in  regard  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sanction  none  in  her 
doctrines  and  formularies.  And  while  he  was  pre- 
pared firmly  to  stand  by  these,  and  his  firmness  dis- 
couraged schemes  of  alteration,  he  was  not  less 
solicitous  to  preserve  that  free  scope  for  diversity  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  on  minor  points,  which  the 
Church  has  desired  to  leave  to  her  faithful  children. 
He  strongly  deprecated,  and  uniformly  discoun- 
tenanced, the  attempt  to  introduce,  in  whatever 
wayy  narrower  terms  of  communion,  or  to  set  a  pre- 
cedent, amidst  the  eager  contentions  of  rival  parties, 
of  a  mode  of  procedure  which  could,  in  his  opinion. 
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ultimately  establish  nothing  else  than  a  system  of 
mutual  proscription  in  the  Church,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  charity  amongst  her  members. 

And  how  carefully  he  studied  by  all  means  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Church 
at  large,  I  need  not  take  pains  to  remind  you.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  to  which  the 
biographer  of  the  sainted  Hooker, — that  model  of  the 
true  English  churchman  and  pastor, — assigns  the  third 
place  in  the  group  with  "  his  remarkable  meekness, 
and  his  godly  simplicity,"  viz.  "his  Christian  modera- 
tion,"— a  virtue  which  is,  indeed,  emphatically  one  of 
those  which,  in  every  sense,  "bring  peace  at  the  last  ®." 
"  In  speaking  of  peace,"  however,  as  the  Archbishop 
expressed  himself  in  his  latest  Charge,  he  was  "  far 
from  desiring  its  establishment  by  any  compromise  of 
principle,  or  sacrifice  of  truth.     The  peace  to  which 


*  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining,  in  regard  to  this  point,  the 
felicitous  expression,  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  of  warm  and  genuine 
feeling,  in  seconding  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Archbishop, 
at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  National  Society.  "  It  is  nearly 
forty  years,"  he  said,  "  since,  as  a  youth,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  benignant  influence  of  your  Grace's  kindness,  in 
the  first  public  office  you  undertook,  in  the  University  to  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  belong ;  and  from  that  day  to  die  present,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  my  coun- 
trymeoy  of  witnessing  the  progressive  development  of  those  mild 
influences  over  the  Church,  and,  with  gratitude  I  acknowledge 
further,  over  the  whole  land.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
a  higher  chord,  which  my  hand  is  incompetent  to  strike,  which 
commands  almost  veneration  from  the  hearts  of  Churchmen  and 
of  Christians ; — there  is  one  thing  which  those  who  feel  (and 
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I  look,**  he  went  on  to  say,  "  which  alone  can  be  use- 
ful, alone  can  be  lasting,  will  be  found  in  adherence 
to  the  Church,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Church  to  act  cordially  together  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  their  several  sta- 
tions, abstaining  from  unprofitable  controversies,  or, 
if  there  needs  must  be  differences,  discussing  the 
matters  in  question  in  a  peaceable  temper,  and  with 
no  other  object  than  the  desire  of  elucidating  the 
truth." 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  features  of 
the  character,  which  we  have  been  contemplating 
thus  far  as  it  exhibited,  in  its  several  forms  of  mani- 
festation, that  one  "  most  excellent  gift  of  charity, 
which  is  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues." 
What  has  now  been  said  may  serve  to  recall  some, 
at  least,  of  the  recollections  which  will  occupy  your 

who  is  not  obliged  to  feel,  and  to  take  to  heart  ?)  the  trouble 
of  these,  I  will  not  say,  more  troublous  than  other  times ;  for 
when  was  the  day,  when  was  the  period,  when  was  the  age,  that 
had  not  its  own  difficulties  ? — there  is  one  thing,  I  say,  which  it 
has  been  indeed  a  comfort  and  support  to  know,  namely,  that 
the  office  of  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England  was  employed  in 
healing  our  sorrows,  and  quenching  our  griefs.  Your  Grace  has 
had  the  privilege,  in  all  your  actions,  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters ;  and  to  quote  from  higher  sources,  '  It  is  like 
the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  hill  of  Sion.*  May 
the  omen  be  good  ;  may  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  so  described, 
return  to  us ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God — ^for  the  Lord  has 
promised  his  blessing  in  such  a  case — light  upon  us  for  ever- 
more." 
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thongfats,  when  you  ^*  remember ''  him  who  so  lately, 
and  so  long,  had  *^the  rale  over  you,"  and  hath 
'^spoken  unto  you,**  "by  word,"  but  more  powerfully 
8till  by  "good  example*,"  the  "word  of  God"— that 
holy  word  which  hath  for  "  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment," "  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  of  feith  unfeigned  ^" 

But  the  mention  of  "  the  word  of  God,"  connect- 
ing itself  in  the  Apostle's  words,  and  in  our  own 
thoughts  assuredly,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  with  the 
office  not  of  a  chief  pastor  only,  but  of  that  also  of 
the  shepherds  commissioned  under  him,  opens  a  wide 
field  of  memory  in  regard  to  him  of  whom  we  speak. 
He  realized  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  that  which, 
in  our  Ordination  Sendee,  is  described  under  the 
various  expressions  of  being  "  studious  in  reading  and 
learning  the  Scriptures,"  "  daily  reading  and  weighs 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,"  "  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," with  "  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  same."  With  that  peculiar  conformation  of 
mind  which  led  him  to  turn  over  and  over  again  im- 
portant subjects  of  thought,  looking  at  them  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  under  all  the  varying  lights 
which  time  and  full  consideration  would  supply, — ^if 
we  may  adapt  and  apply  to  his  case  the  language  which 
Isaac  Walton  has  used  of  that "  learned  and  judicious 
divine"  to  whose  memory  we  just  now  reverted, — he 
was  "  daily  assiduous  in  his  studies,  still  enriching 

*  Consecration  Office.  *  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
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his  quiet  and  capacious  soul  with  precious  learning/' 
oftentimes  ^^  such  as  lay  most  remote  from  the  track 
of  common  studies;'"  and  '^as  he  was  diligent  in  these, 
so  he  seemed  restless  in  searching  the  scope  and 
intention  of  God's  Spirit  revealed  to  mankind  in  the 
sacred  Scripture." 

He  brought  to  these  studies  no  ordinary  powers  of 
intellect.  He  possessed,  in  remarkable  perfection  of 
each  quality,  and  in  rare  combination,  the  faculties  of 
imagination,  of  memory,  and  judgment.  The  quick- 
ness of  his  imagination,  so  well  was  it  controlled, 
hardly  showed  itself  ordinarily,  save  in  a  certain  cha- 
racteristic pointedness,  oftentimes,  of  expression,  and 
in  the  exquisite  feeling  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  finer  beauties  of  thought  and  language :  for  in 
regard  to  him,  too,  it  could  be  said,  and  in  no  low 
degree,  that  he  was  "  not  a  stranger  to  the  more  light 
and  airy  parts  of  learning," — "poetry"  in  particular 
— "  all  of  which  he  had  digested  and  made  useful." 
The  extraordinary  retentiveness  of  his  memory  con- 
tinually astonished  those  who  heard  him,  in  social 
hours,  bring  forth,  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  the  con- 
versation held  on  its  natural  flow,  the  products  of  all 
times  and  ages, — the  things  which  commonly,  if  men 
have  known  them  familiarly  (it  may  be)  in  boyhood 
or  youth,  they  have  long  since  forgotten,  and  the 
things  which  ordinarily  in  advanced  age  from  their 
recentness  leave  but  a  faint  impression.  And  his 
judgment  could  apply  itself  with  equal  exactness  to 
greater  matters  or  smaller ;  constituting  him  the  kind 
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yet  accurate  critic,  of  whose  aid  his  literary  friends, 
or  learned  men,  no  less  gratefully  and  anxiously 
availed  themselves,  than  those  who  sought  for  his 
counsel  to  guide  them  in  important  aiiairs  of  life,  and 
posts  of  public  responsibility ;  his  nice  aud  practised 
discrimination  exercising  itself  as  willingly  and  con- 
descendingly upon  the  questioned  turn  of  an  exprcs- 
rion,  in  some  monumental  tribute  designed  for  a 
departed  firiend,  as  upon  the  weighty  concerns  which 
required  his  best  and  most  intense  consideration,  as 
they  affected  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  or  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  many  millions  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Britain. 

In  the  words  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  has  used 
in  regard  to  a  distinguished  prelate  of  his  own  time, 
**the  Lord  Primate"  of  Ireland — ^Bramhall — ^and 
which  may,  in  no  unworthy  sense,  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  our  Primate,  "  it  was  greatly  true  of  him,  that 
the  single  perfections  which  make  many  men  eminent, 
were  united  in  this  Primate,  and  made  him  illus- 
trious/* There  was  not  less  striking  a  combination 
in  our  Archbishop,  in  regard  to  intellectual  powers 
&Dd  attainments,  than  in  him  of  whom  Bishop  Taylor 
said,  "  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  rarely  well 
accomplished,  first  instructed  to  great  excellency  by 
natural  parts,  and  then  consummated  by  study  and 
experience."  In  early  life  he  had  not  only  cultivated 
classical  literature  in  a  high  degree,  with  peculiarly 
refined  taste,  and  more  than  ordinary  critical  acu- 
men; he  had  not  only  made  himself  familiar  with 
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most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  in  par- 
ticular the  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  but, — ^what 
was  rare  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  resident  at  the 
University,  and  demands  especial  notice  in  its  con- 
nexion with  that  which  was  the  crown  of  his  varied 
knowledge,  and  must  be  the  end  of  all  our  studies, 
— ^he  obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
as  gave  him  that  keen  perception  of  the  Divine 
beauty  of  the  inspired  compositions  of  prophets 
and  psalmists,  which  contributed  to  make  those 
sacred  strains  of  holy  prayer  and  praise  his  resource 
and  his  comfort  to  the  last.  And  in  the  doctrinal, 
as  well  as  the  strictly  prophetical,  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  was  not  less  carefully  studious.  His  Greek 
Testament  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  joumey- 
ings ;  and  in  his  solitary  walks  at  Addington,  divest- 
ing himself,  as  he  did,  with  singular  happiness,  of 
the  disquietudes  of  daily  business,  he  could  turn  his 
mind  at  once  to  calm  meditations  in  wider  fields  of 
thought;  to  deeper  musings  on  Scripture  and  its 
varied  contents,  and  that  vast  and  comprehensive 
system  of  "manifold  wisdom,'*  which  it  reveals  in 
the  economy  of  the  Christian  Church  *.  His  conversa- 
tion with  those  who  were  privileged  at  any  time  to 

'  The  last  time  of  his  expatiating,  at  all  in  his  wonted  manner, 
on  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  was  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  present  year  (Jan.  2),  his  conversation  was  on  this 
topic, — one  on  which  he  had  enlarged  somewhat  in  his  last 
Charge  (1844),  and  on  the  importance  of  which,  on  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Divine  order  of  things,  he  would 

often  dwell. 
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have  a  share  in  the  results  of  these  his  contempla- 
tions, revealed  how  continually  and  instinctively 
his  mind  was  reverting  to  these  and  such  like 
topics ; — ^to  the  general  argument,  perhaps,  of  some 
more  obscure  or  recondite  portion  of  Holy  Writ, 
or  to  some,  in  particular,  of  the  *^  things  hard  to  be 
understood  "  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  as  some  new 
or  clearer  idea  suggested  itself  to  him,  for  the  more 
satisfactory  interpretation,  or  the  more  perfect  elu- 
cidation, of  them. 

It  might  certainly  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of 
the  Primate  already  referred  to,  in  the  language  of 
an  ancient  father  \  quoted  by  Bishop  Taylor,  he  was 
one  who  divided  his  life  between  his  work  and  his 
book — ^*  he  was  fiBplttov  rov  |3tov  ^pyy  mi  /3i/3X<^ ;" 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  easily  he  could  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  His  books  bespeak  the 
studious  habits  of  their  possessor,  even  to  those  who 
saw  him  not  from  day  to  day  with  some  one  of  them 
constantly  in  his  hand,  or  spread  out  before  him. 
And,  in  connexion  with  this  pointy  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  gratification  of  mentioning,  that  by  his  kind 
desire,  expressed  in  his  last  illness,  when  the  disposal 
of  this  his  valuable  library  was  the  subject  of  his 
special  consideration,  all  his  learned  books  were  given 
to  one  of  his  household  who  had  ministered  to  him 
with  something,  certainly,  of  the  affection  which  they 
who  served  him  could  not  but  feel  towards  such  a 
master  and  friend — for  it  is  due  to  the  Archbishop 

'  Synesius. 
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himself^  rather  than  to  them  of  his  household,  to  say 
thus  much ; — but  who  knew  not,  till  that  master  and 
friend  was*  gone,  that  he  was  to  be  privileged  to 
possess  so  invaluable  a  memorial  of  his  constant 
kindness  and  affection.  And  I  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  add  the  expression  of  an  assured  con- 
fidence and  hope,  that  if,  through  "  the  good  hand 
of  our  God  upon  us,"  and  His  protecting  care  over 
us,  some  "  little  reviving  *,"  some  interval  of  peace, 
may  be  vouchsafed  to  His  Church ;  and  they  who  in 
past  times  have  not  been  least  distinguished  for  hard- 
working,— the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, — 
may  be  enabled  to  pursue  without  interruption,  and 
to  bring  to  good  effect,  those  studies  for  which  some 
provision  has  still  been  left  in  the  Cathedral  institu- 
tions of  our  land  ; — ^in  some  degree  of  freedom  from 
the  distraction  arising  out  of  daily  pressing  duties, 
fresh  difficulties  continually  threatening,  and  the  calls, 
in  consequence,  on  those  especially  who  are  in  any 
office  of  responsibility  or  authority,  to  be  ever  on 
their  watch  and  ward  ; — opportunity  may  yet  be  given 
to  prove,  that  sound  learning  still  finds  a  shelter  and  a 
home  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  the  theories  of  foreign  theology,  which 
would  sweep  away  the  old  landmarks  which  our 
lathers  have  set,  the  Divine  authority  of  inspired 
Scripture  and  the  venerable  formularies  of  the 
ancient  Faith,  are  as  worthless  in  the  eye  of  sound 

*  Ezra  vii.  9.  ix.  8,  9. 
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mticism  and  real  historical  research,  as  they  are 
reTolting  to  the  instincts  of  genuine  piety,  and 
destmctive  of  edification  and  peace. 

Thus  on]y  shall  its  true  honour  and  full  divine 
authority  he  preserved  to  that  most  holy  "  word  of 
God/*  which  hath  been  delivered  down  to  us  by 
those  who  themselves  walked  by  its  sacred  rule, 
while  they  "  had  the  rule  over "  us,  and  spake  unto 
us  even  as  it  spake  to  them ; — "  whose  faith  follow." 
For  where  the  minister  of  God  hath  been  duly 
taught  to  ^^  read,  and  mark,  and  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest "  that  holy  Word,  there  grows  up  in  him,  into 
all  maturity  and  heavenly  strength,  the  faith  which 
shall  carry  him  onward  to  the  end,  with  all  the  fruits 
of  that  divine  faith  growing  in  him  and  abounding. 
In  the  character  of  our  late  revered  spiritual  Ruler 
I  have  spoken  of  "charity"  in  that  comprehen- 
sive sense  in  which  the  Apostle  employs  the  term, 
and  specially  as  grounded  in  Christian  "humility." 
But  to  go  one  step  deeper  still,  I  may  say  finally, 
quoting  again  the  language  of  others  rather  than 
employing  my  own,  "  That  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character, — and  without  which,  indeed,  such  a 
character  could  have  had  no  existence, — was  his  deep 
and  unfeigned  piety.  We  can  well  remember,"  the 
writer  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  when  his  name  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  metropolis,  among  men  to  whom 
he  was  quite  unknown,  and  who  naturally  felt  anxious 
concerning  their  new  Bishop,  the  assurance  was  given 
by  an  excellent  judge,  that '  he  had  as  much  piety  as 
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Bishop  Porteus,  with  more  learning  ;*** — the  com- 
parison with  Bishop  Porteus  conveying  what  was 
felt  indeed  to  be  high  testimony.  "  The  statement," 
it  is  continued,  "  was  found  to  be  true.  A  residence 
of  five-and-thirty  years  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 
where  myriads  of  eyes  are  constantly  watching  the 
great,  fiilly  established  his  character  in  the  judgment 
of  all  men,  saving  those  who,  being  themselves  vicious, 
have  a  natural  enmity  to  goodness.  A  deep  convic- 
tion has  long  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  all  whose  opinion 
was  of  the  least  value,  that  the  Archbishop's  religion 
was  not  a  mere  prof essional  demeaiumr^  but  a  deep  and 
solid  reality.  It  formed,  in  &ct,  (as  we  have  said,)  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  upon  it  all  his  other  ex- 
cellencies securely  rested."  He  was  one,  it  may  be 
truly  added,  who  *•  set  God  always  before  "  him,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  was  "  not  greatly  moved  * ;" — 
not  to  be  moved  from  what  he  saw  to  be  right ; — not 
easily  "  shaken  in  mind,"  or  "  troubled,"  by  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty,  though  he  had  much,  at  different 
times,  in  these  various  ways,  to  try  him.  There 
was  oftentimes  that  by  which,  like  ^^  David  in  all  his 
trouble,"  he  might  well  be  "  much  discouraged ;"  but, 
like  David,  he  ^'strengthened  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  God  •."  Of  the  depth  of  his  personal  piety  he  gave 
striking  proof,  in  the  fortitude  and  resignation  with 
which  he  bore  domestic  bereavements  of  more  than 


*  Psal.  xvi.  8.    Ixii.  2,  6. 
^  1  Sam.  XXX.  6. 
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ordinary  severity, — ^tbe  loss  of  all,  save  one,  of  his 
children.  And,  in  regard  to  matters  of  public  con- 
eemment^  he  was  not  less  patient  and  resigned. 
When  he  had  done  his  best,  exercised  his  utmost 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  taken  the  measures  which, 
in  his  delibemte  judgment,  seemed  most  likely, 
humanly  speaking,  to  conduce  to  the  desired  result, 
he  showed  then  his  &ith,  perfected  in  patience,  in 
calmly  leaving  the  event  to  Him  in  whose  hand  are 
the  issues  of  all  things.  The  ease  with  which  our 
Archbishop  could  dismiss  matters  from  his  mind, 
when  his  own  duty  in  regard  to  them  seemed  to  have 
been  done,  was  very  remarkable;  and,  undoubtedly, 
was  a  means,  in  conjunction  with  his  singular  equa- 
nimity, under  the  blessing  of  God's  good  providence, 
of  prolonging  bis  days  on  earth,  and  adding  years  to 
a  life  which  seemed  to  human  eyes  to  be  held  by  so 
fiail  a  tenure. 

And  out  of  the  principle  of  faith  towards  God, — 
to  sum  up  all  under  the  two  great  commandments, — 
unfolded  itself,  in  all  its  varied  exercise,  the  fulfilment 
of  duty  to  man.  And,  in  endeavouring  to  "  gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain," — though,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding all  pious  and  dutiful  care,  I  am  fully  con- 
scious, much  will  have  been  "  lost," — I  would  follow 
the  course  of  practical  duties  marked  out  by  the 
Apostle,  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  words  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  as  a  kind  of  guide  and 
text. 
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Of  "  brotherly  love ' "  we  have  spoken,  partly,  by 
implication  in  what  was  said  of  charity.  But  some- 
thing must  be  said  more  particularly  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  showed  itself  in  our  departed  Pri- 
mate, as,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  office  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  this  Christian  grace  of  "  brotherly  love," 
flowed  freely  and  cheeringly  in  the  several  channels 
which  God's  good  Providence  opened  before  him. 
Of  his  sympathy  with  his  brethren  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church,  we  have  seen  some- 
thing in  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  you  in 
their  hour  of  oppression  and  trouble:  and  towards 
its  venerable  Primate,  in  whom  he  found  a  brother 
indeed,  in  the  mild  benevolence,  yet  dignified  bear- 
ing, of  true  Christian  nobility  and  princely  munifi- 
cence, as  well  as  in  full  fraternal  confidence  of  affection 
on  his  part,  our  Primate  felt  a  brother's  regard.  And 
of  his  feeling  towards  that  branch  of  our  Church  he 
gave  proof  in  the  manner  in  which,  when  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill  was  brought  forward,  in 
1833,  he  gave  to  that  measure  the  most  determined 
opposition. 

The  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  under 
its  Primus  and  his  brother  Bishops,  would  not  less 
warmly  acknowledge  the  concern  which  our  Arch- 
bishop evinced  in  their  welfare,  not  unmixed  Avith  a 
tender  feeling  for  the  sufferings  to  which  their  body 
had  been  exposed.     He  testified  his  solicitude  for 

'  Heb.  xiii.  1. 
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them  in  assistance  gladly  rendered  to  their  spiritual 
necessities,  as  occasion  offered ;  and  not  least  in  the 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  his  means  in  1840,  removing, 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  under  restrictions  which, 
thougli  undesired  appeared  unavoidable,  the  dis- 
qualifications under  which  they  laboured,  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  officiating  in  England;  and  which  had 
seemed  to  interpose  an  uncatholic  barrier  between 
Episcopalians  in  Scotland  and  their  brethren  in 
England.  The  same  Act,  I  need  not  remind  you, 
included  within  its  operations  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  sister,  or  rather,  (as  we  may  well  feel  privileged 
to  dei^gnate  her,)  the  daughter  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  brought  immediately  one  of 
her  Bishops,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  and  affection, 
on  a  "  brief  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  England." 
And  when,  on  his  return  to  his  own  people,  their  Bishop 
told  them  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  the  tokens  he  had  received  there  of  fra- 
ternal sympathy  and  regard,  he  dwelt,  with  a  peculiar 
fondness  of  recollection,  on  the  person  and  character  of 
him,  and  on  the  intercourse  he  had  enjoyed  with  him, 
to  whom,  as  "  the  Primate  of  all  England, "  he  had 
first  presented  himself  ®.     He  described  him  as  "  the 

'  "  The  glorious  things  of  the  City  of  God ;  the  first  Sermon 
in  St.  Mary*8  Church,  Burlington,  afler  a  brief  pilgrimage  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  by  the  Right  Rev.  George  Washington 
Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rector  of  the  parish."  Bur- 
lington, 1842.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  was  a  very  early 
Mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  esta- 
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tme  impereonatioii  of  apostolic  meekness  sweetening 
apostolic  dignity;**  and  referred  at  the  same  time 
with  gratefal  satisfaction  to  our  Primate's  words, 
uttered  in  his  presence  on  a  public  occasion, — **  the 
noble  sentiment,**  as  he  designated  it,  ^of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  surest  pledge  of 
perpetual  peace  between  the  countries  was  to  be 
found  in  their  community  of  faith,  and  in  the  close- 
ness of  their  ecclesiastical  intercourse '." 

I  might  mention  further  the  conmiunications  of 
brotherly  confidence  which,  happily  renewed  by 
these  means,  have  been  continued,  as  opportunity 
offered,  with  the  Bishops,  or  others,  of  the  same 
Church;  and  particularly  with  him  '^  whom  the  Anglo- 
American  Church  has  within  the  last  few  years  com- 

blished  in  1703,  and  was  marked  out,  in  1710,  as  the  seat  of 
the  first  bishopric  then  designed  to  be  erected. 

*  Introduction  to  "  Sermons  on  various  occasions, "  &c. 
Rivingtons,  1842.  The  volume  was  "  most  affectionately  in- 
scribed "  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  by  his  Grace's  kind 
permission,"  as  "  the  memorial  of  the  first  acts  of  Catholic  inter- 
communion between  the  mother  and  the  daughter  Church ;  and 
as  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  happiest  hours  at  Lambeth 
and  at  Addington."  "This  dedication,"  the  Archbishop  had 
said,  when  he  complied  with  the  Bishop's  request,  "  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  of  a  meeting  on  which  I  shall  always  reflect 
with  high  satisfaction ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  pleasure  ex- 
perienced at  the  time,  but  with  regard  to  its  effect,  as  establishing 
a  friendly  and  confidential  intercourse  between  the  Bishops  of  the 
two  Churches." 

'*  Bishop  Southgate,  stationed  at  Constantinople. 
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missioned,  with  a  yiew  to  aid,  if  possible,  by  friendly 
relations  judiciously  established  and  maintained,  the 
restoration  of  the  long  interrupted  intercourse  be- 
tween the  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Still 
less  can  I  omit  a  reference,  in  connexion  with  these 
matters,  to  the  design,  into  which  our  late  Primate 
entered  with  deep  interest,  and  with  the  most 
anxious  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  several 
important  bearings,  of  opening,  through  a  bishop  to  be 
stationed  on  what  might  be  considered, — ^and  is,  in 
&ct,  recognized,  in  some  sort, — as  common  ground  in 
Christendom,  such  opportunities  of  friendly  commu- 
nication with  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  as 
might,  it  was  hoped,  at  once  make  known  among 
them  the  apostolical  constitution  of  our  Church, 
and  be  the  means  of  benefiting  them ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  might,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
gradually,  and  without  offence  or  suspicion,  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  more  perfectly  apostolical  order  in 
countries  of  Europe,  where,  owing  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  loss  of  it,  apostolical  truth  has  been 
fearfully  endangered,  or  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
In  a  passing  allusion  to  these  various  measures,  and 
the  communications  which  led  to,  or  arose  out  of  them, 
we  need  not  revive  any  thoughts  of  the  discussions, 
or  differences  of  opinion,  which  have  arisen  partly, 
perhaps,  out  of  necessarily  imperfect  information,  or 
from  apprehensions  and  jealousies,  not  unnaturally 
awake  in  different  quarters,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  opinion  in  indi- 
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viduals  with  regard  to  this  measure  or  that,  under 
the  aspect  which  it  may  assume  io  their  eyes,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  while,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the 
most  careful  deliberation  was  exercised  by  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  Church  of  England,  the  constraining 
motive  in  what  was  done  or  designed  by  him,  was 
that,  according  to  the  Apostle's  precept,  true  '^bro- 
therly  love"  might  **  continue,"  and  continually  in- 
crease ;  or  that,  where  it  had  been  unhappily  inter- 
rupted, it  might,  by  the  mercy  of  Grod,  and  in  His 
good  time,  without  compromise  of  truth,  or  violation 
of  order,  be  safely  and  surely,  in  some  degree,  re- 
established ;  or  the  way,  at  least,  be  opened  towards 
a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

And,  in  close  connexion  with  this  point,  we  might 
specify  further  the  fulfilment  of  the  Apostle's  next 
injunction,  tending,  as  it  does,  so  immediately  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  ''Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers."  "  Christian  courtesy,  especially  to  stran- 
gers," I  am  again  using  words  not  my  own,  ''  was  at 
all  times  a  prominent  and  a  very  lovely  feature  in 
Dr.  Howley's  character."  As  quoted  by  the  writer 
of  the  statement  from  which  I  borrow,  one  traveller 
will  tell  of  the  reception  which  he  experienced  at 
London  House,  more  than  twenty  years  since ;  when 
he  found  the  Bishop  (as  he  then  was)  preparing  to 
go  out,  and  his  carriage  waiting  at  the  door ;  **  but  he 
was  kind  enough,"  says  the  traveller,  **  to  detain  me 
for  half  an  hour,  putting  a  variety  of  questions  re- 
lative to  literary  and  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the 
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United  States.  The  conversation  was  long,  and  to 
me  highly  interesting,  and  impressed  me  with  sen- 
timents of  increased  respect  for  this  amiable  and 
excellent  prelate."  Another,  "visiting  the  Arch- 
bishop at  Lambeth,  fifteen  years  later,"  I  am  quoting 
again,  **  finds  him  still  the  same  man."  His  visitor 
speaks  of  the  "  very  cordial  manner**  in  which  he  was 
received,  "  with  so  much  meekness  and  kindness  of 
manner,  as  at  once  cast  off  all  reserve,  and  made"  him 
•*  feel  entirely  at  home  with"  the  Archbishop.  "  The 
distinctive  traits  of  his  manner  and  appearance,"  he 
observed,  "are  meekness  and  cheerfulness.  He  is  so 
perfectly  unassuming,  and  converses  with  so  much  affa- 
bility and  freedom,  that  I  was  unconsciously  detained 
in  a  conversation  which  I  might  have  reasonably  feared 
would  be  an  intrusion  in  a  perfect  stranger."  Amongst 
the  impressions,  however,  which  such  an  interview 
never  failed  to  leave  upon  the  mind,  was  that  of  the 
unworldly  simplicity,  the  childlike  humility  which 
seemed  to  be  so  singularly  preserved  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  world  and  of  its  spirit,  even  in 
the  midst  of  its  high  places.  The  feeling  found  ex- 
pression in  the  language  of  one  ^  whose  prejudices  or 
natural  associations,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
would  not  have  inclined  him  to  view  favourably  the 
position  of  high  Prelacy  in  England  ;  but  who  gave 
this  as  the  expression  of  the  feeling  with  which  he 
came  from  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  after  an 
evening  spent  with  him  at  Lambeth,  that  he  could 

'  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  (then)  of  Glasgow. 
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think  of  Dotliiiig  bat  die  desniptioii.  ^Ten  in  the 
book  of  Duriel,  of  those  ^npoo  whose  bodies  the 
fire  had  no  power,  nor  w^s  an  hair  of  their  head 
ffiiged,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  had  pased  on  th^n." 

But  if  thos  he  was  enabled  to  keep  tmnself  *^  nn- 
jipotted  from  the  world,"  not  less  carefullT  did  he 
reliere  **  the  fatherles  and  widows  in  their  affliction.*" 
He  was  indeed  speciallr  mindfol  of  the  Apostle's 
precept,  commending  to  Christian  srmpathj  and  cha- 
ritable aid  those  whose  temporal  sufferings  put  forth 
a  claim  on  our  soflfering  humanity ;  ^Remember  . . . 
them  which  suffer  adversitT,  as  being  jourselTes  also 
in  the  body  ^''  Objects  of  Christian  charitr  obtained 
ever  our  Archbishop's  compassionate  aid;  and, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  charitable  institutions 
to  which  he  lent  his  support  and  patronage,  or  of  his 
annual  subscriptions  to  Church  Societies,  in  many  cases 
far  lieyond  the  accustomed  scale,^«— he  led  the  way,  by 
contributions  to  a  large  amount,  in  the  greats  under- 
takings of  piety  and  charity  which  have  happily 
marked  with  something  (it  may  be  hoped)  of  a 
genuine  revival  of  Christian  zeal  and  love,  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.*     And,  not  to  overlook  the 

'  Heb.  xiii.  3. 

^  The  Archbishop  subscribed  to  the  ''Canterbury  Diocesan 
Education  Society*'  £100  per  ann. ;  to  the  *'  Additional  Curates 
Fund  *'  £200  per  ann.  It  were  easy  to  mention,  were  it  fitting, 
other  subscriptions  above  the  usual  scale. 

*  I  need  only  name  the  *'  Metropolis  Churches  Fund,"  the 
"  Special  Fund  *'  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Manufiicturing 
and  Mining  Districts,  the  "  Westminster  Spiritual  Fimd,"  the 
"  Southwark  Schools  and  Churches  Fund,*'  and  last,  though  not 
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nearer  and  apparently,  perhaps,  humbler  claims  of 
Christian  charity,  I  would  mention  specially  that  the 
clergy  of  the  large  and  populous  parish,  whose  nume- 
rous poor  had  their  dwellings  around  his  palace, 
warmly  expressed,  when  he  was  no  more,  and  no 
"  flattery"  could  "  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death," 
"with  what  gratitude"  they  looked  back  not  only 
"  upon  his  personal  kindness  to  many  of  them,  but 
upon — ^what  they  had  "valued  still  more — ^his  benevo- 
lence and  charitable  consideration  towards  the  poor 
among  whom"  they  "  ministered ;"  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  that 
bounty  had  been  administered  and  directed ;  the 
ready  adoption  of  "  suggestions  for  making  it  more 
available  and  useful ;"  and  the  "  discriminating,  but 
generous  attention  to  all  applications  for  private  and 
personal  assistance,"  which,  they  felt,  would  "  long  be 
remembered  in  the  parish."  Nor  they  only,  but  the 
oflScers  also  of  the  parish,  not  content  to  have  had 
these  feelings  expressed  by  the  Rector  and  Clergy 
only,  evinced  their  anxiety  that,  by  a  special  com- 

least,  the  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury — to 
each  of  which  objects  he  contributed,  within  a  very  limited  period, 
£1000.  The  importance  of  the  example  set,  and  the  scale  of 
subscripticm  established,  by  these  large  donations,  was  strongly 
felt  at  the  time,  and  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  design,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  gratification  with  which  those  who  were  entrusted 
by  the  late  Archbishop  with  the  preparatory  arrangements,  have 
seen  the  r^ulations  and  provisions  which,  under  his  superintending 
guidance,  were  well  considered  and  carefully  prepared,  receive 
the  full  and  unqualified  sanction  and  approval  of  his  Successor. 

e2 
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munication  from  themselves,  the  last  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  recollections  of  the  many  years'  resi- 
dence among  them,  when  the  hour  of  departure  was 
come,  might  be  soothingly  associated,  in  the  mind  of 
the  mourner  and  desolate,  with  the  earnest  prayers 
which  were  their  heartfelt  acknowledgments  of 
*^  unceasing  and  numerous  acts  of  kindness  in  contri- 
buting to  their  various  charitable  institutions,  and"  of 
"  unwearied  benevolence  to"  their  "  poorer  brethren." 
And  not  only  tender-hearted  compassion,  but 
**  munificence"  also,  as  has  been  truly  stated,  ^*  was  a 
resplendent  feature  in  the  Archbishop's  character. 
His  gifts  were  princely,"  says  the  same  authority, 
*^  but  these  constituted  a  small  part  of  his  liberality. 
Probably  no  Prelate  since  the  Reformation  has  been 
so  eminent  a  *  re-edificator,'  if  we  may  coin  such  a 
word."  But,  to  say  nothing  of  London  House  and 
Fulham,  of  Lambeth  and  Addington  *,  I  would  on 
this  occasion, — as  more  immediately  connected  with 
my  own  especial  function  in  regard  to  the  sacred 
edifices  dedicated  to  God's  worship  and  service,  and 
the  peculiar  duty  of  those  who  attend  here  in  their 
ofiSce  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, — make  mention 

'  It  should  be  stated,  that,  of  the  loan  made,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  revenues  of  the  see  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of 
Lambeth  Palace  and  Addington,  a  large  amount  was  repaid, 
during  the  late  Archbishop's  lifetime,  in  annual  instalmenti, 
together  with  the  interest  on  the  loan,  at  a  gradually  decreaung 
rate  of  about  £5000  per  ann. ;  and  there  is  no  deduction,  oo 
this  score,  from  the  amount  to  which  the  income  of  the  See  has 
been  reduced. 
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of  the  restoration,  completed  only  last  autumn,  of  the 
chapel  at  Lambeth  to  its  original  symmetry  of  struc- 
ture, and  of  its  adorning  with  a  simplicity  of  taste, 
and  chasteness  of  beauty,  which  make  it  now  the  gem 
of  the  whole  building.  And,  while  I  might  refer 
also  to  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  at  Adding- 
ton  •,  which  the  Archbishop  completed  soon  after  his 
recovery  from  illness,  five  years  ago,  together  with  the 
internal  re-arrangement  of  the  Church ;  I  may  men- 
tion it  as  one  of  the  things  which  he  gave  specially 
in  charge  in  his  last  illness,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  exterior,  which  was  to  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  preceding  year,  but  which  it  was  found 
necessary  then  to  postpone,  the  season  being  too  far 
advanced,  should  be  carried  into  effect  according  to 
the  design  already  approved.  And  I  may  also  allude  to 
another  witness  of  his  taste  and  munificence  alike,  in 
things  concerning  the  sanctuary  of  God,  its  due 
honour  and  ornament,  in  the  beautiful  and  costly 
throne  which  he  gave  to  his  Cathedral  Church ;  a  gift 
which  may  be  regarded  as  crowning  the  work  of 
internal  restoration  in  the  Choir,  and,  with  the  re- 
moval of  that  which  was  inappropriate  and  unsightly, 
supplying  what  to  his  tasteful  eye  was  wanting  to 
combine  the  several  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
I  would  the  rather  speak  of  these  acts  of  religious 
zeal  and  munificence  in  this  special  place  and  order, 
as  connecting  with  faith  some  of  those  its  visible 
works  which  are  not  always  so  esteemed  of  men  as 

•  Within  the  Archdeaconry. 
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we  know  they  are  in  His  eyes,  when  they  are  the 
expression  of  true  religious  &ith  and  piety  towards 
Him,  who  not  only  taught  us  that  that  is  done  unto 
Him  which  is  done  to  one  of  the  least  of  His  mem- 
bers, in  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy  to  His  poor  \  but 
who  specially  commended  and  rewarded  the  gift  of 
the  precious  ointment,  poured  by  dutiful  Love  in 
costly  measure  upon  His  own  sacred  head  *. 

But  the  Scripture,  when  it  bids  us  "remember" 
them  which  have  been  our  spiritual  guides  and  rulers, 
in  their  lives  and  characters,  their  words  of  faithful 
wisdom,  and  their  deeds  of  stedfast  faith, — ^that 
faith  which  we  should  "  follow," — ogives  us  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  do  this,  in  "  considering  •," — ^review- 
ing in  retrospect, — "  the  end  of  their  conversation." 
And  it  well  becomes  us  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
longer  on  the  closing  scene  of  a  life  like  that  which 
we  have  now  been  contemplating. 

It  was  generally  stated  in  the  public  journals, 
that  the  Archbishop  was  attacked,  in  the  month  of 
December,  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  Archbishop  had,  indeed,  suffered  for  some  time 
during  the  spring  of  last  year  from  the  indisposition 
then  so  prevalent,  and  more  than  once  at  that  time 
expressed  himself  as  though  his  days  were  numbered. 


'  Matt.  XXV.  40.        •  Matt.  xxvi.  6 — 13. 
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and  his  appointed  time  of  service  were  well  nigh  come 
to  its  close.  He  gained  strength,  however,  with  the 
advance  of  the  sunmier,  and  returned  from  his  circuit 
of  confirmation,  in  the  month  of  June,  better  in 
health  than  when  he  entered  upon  it.  And  be  was 
able,  in  the  week  after  his  return  to  Lambeth,  to 
perform  a  service  which  those  about  him  had,  a  little 
while  before, — when  it  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
May, — ^feared  would  be  almost  too  much  for  his 
strength,  the  consecration  of  the  four  Colonial  Bishops, 
who  were  set  apart  for  their  holy  work,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster,  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  It  so 
happened,  that  the  Archbishop  had  occasion  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  diocese  not  less  than  four  times 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  subse- 
quently to  the  confirmation  tour,  which,  it  may  be 
recalled  to  mind,  had  included,  for  the  first  time,  the 
entire  Diocese,  as  recently  enlarged.  His  last  official 
duties  in  the  Diocese  were  the  consecrations  of  two 
new  churches,  and  of  seven  burial-grounds, — a  large 
and  unprecedented  number,  which,  it  so  chanced,  some- 
what remarkably,  awaited  consecration  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  He  also  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Education  Society,  an  occasion  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest;  inasmuch  as  it  witnessed 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  Society,  co-exten- 
fflvely  with  the  limits  of  the  Diocese,  and  was  marked 
by  the  attendance,  at  Maidstone,  of  the  leading 
nobility  and  gentry,  together  with  the  clergy,  from 
every  part  of  the  Diocese,  to  support  the  Archbishop, 
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and  show  the  interest  they  felt  in  a  cause  which  he 
had  deeply  at  heart. 

The  last  episcopal  act  which  he  performed  in  his 
metropolitical  city,  the  consecration  of  the  additional 
burial-ground  attached  to  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Martin,  (following  on  a  similar  consecration  in  the 
forenoon,)  presented  a  scene,  on  a  calm  afternoon  of 
autumn,  which,  by  those  who  were  present  there,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten;  and  the  corresponding  occasion, 
in  this  part  of  the  Diocese,  gathered  round  him  at  Lin- 
ton, on  the  8th  of  October, — in  like  manner  as  shortly 
before,  at  Tenterden,  on  the  24th  of  September, — ^a 
large  number  of  his  clergy.  And  thus  it  was  that  these 
were  to  be  his  last  solemn  prayers,  offered  amongst 
you  in  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  sacred  office,  ^'  that, 
in  the  midst  of  life  thinking  upon  death,  and  daily 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow, 
we  may  have  our  part  in  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  for  His  merits  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification ;"  with  the  apostolical  bene- 
diction closing  all,  that ''  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore." 

During  his  stay  in  Kent,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Archbishop  had  felt  himself  altogether  free 
from  the  symptoms  which  had  caused  him  incon- 
venience, namely,  an  increasing  shortness  of  breath, 
and  a  diminution  of  his  wonted  strength.  But  the 
signs  of  growing  weakness  were  gradually  advancing 
upon  him.     On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  November,  he 
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experienced  a  severe  shock  in  the  tidings  which  he 
received,  without  previous  intelligence  of  his  illness, 
of  the  death  of  his  aged  and  highly-esteemed  brother 
in  the  primacy  of  England,  the  venerable  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  had  died  on  the  preceding  day.     From 
the  Monday  following,  onwards  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  book  in  which  he  noted  down  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  from  day  to  day,  exhibits^ — in  the 
unvarying  blank  which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  with  the 
exception  of  two  days,  where  entries  have  been  made 
with  a  feeble  hand, — a  too  faithful  reflection  of  the 
state  of  bodily  health  in  which  he  found  himself 
with  a  feeling  of  inability  to  do  more,  in  the  way  of 
business,  than  what  the  immediate  occasions  of  each 
day  absolutely  called  for,  and  which  he  did  not  neg- 
lect.    On  the  24th  of  November,  he  was  even  able 
to  preside,  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury ;    nor  did 
he  suffer  from  the  length  of  the  Session,  though  it 
occupied  altogether  not  less  than  five  hours.     Some 
of  those,  however,  who  were  present, — still  more, 
those  of  his  family  and  household, — could  not  but  feel 
much  anxiety  and  apprehension  from  the  symptoms 
of  feebleness  and   discomfort   which   seemed   now 
more  heavily  to  oppress  him.     The  weekly  journeys 
to  London,  in  particular,  involving  more  fatigue  and 
exertion  than  he  was  able  to  bear,  the  family  removed 
to  Lambeth  on  the  twenty-first  of  December ;    and 
on  that  journey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  (if  it  were 
not  on  an  earlier  one,)  as  well  as  on  one  or  two 
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other  occasions,  the  Archbishop  expressed  to  me, 
without  emotion  of  any  kind,  what  seemed  to  have 
impressed  itself  on  his  mind  as  probable,  in  the 
appointed  order  of  Providence,  that  his  own  archi- 
episcopal  chair  would  soon  be  vacant.  During  the 
early  part,  however,  of  the  first  week  of  the  present 
year,  there  appeared  to  be  brighter  symptoms  of 
returning  strength ;  and  on  three  days  in  the  course 
of  that  week  he  was  able  to  go  out  in  his  carriage. 
But  the  sudden  change  of  weather  to  severe  cold,  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  January,  seemed  to  smite 
down  his  already  enfeebled  frame ;  and  on  the  next 
day  it  was  the  advice  of  his  medical  men  that  he 
should  not,  on  the  following  morning,  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  intense  cold,  attempt  to  leave 
his  bed. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  Saturday,  the 
22nd,  that,  having  been  sitting  for  a  while  in  the 
adjoining  room,  he  desired  me  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  one  who  was  my  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  chaplain  ^  and  who  had,  some  little  time 
before,  sent  him  a  volume  which  he  had  recently 
published ;  he  desired  I  would  tell  him  that  he  had 
delayed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  volume, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  first  to  read  it,  but  that 
this  he  had  not  been  able  to  do,  and,  as  he  added, 
never  should  now;  but  that  he  was  anxious  he 
should  know  why  it  was  that  it  had  not  been  ac- 

^  The   Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  now  Regius  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford. 
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knowledged.  And  then  he  went  on  to  express,  in 
his  wonted  calm  and  quiet  manner,  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  almost  say,  ^  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,"  if  only  he  could  see  things  in  a  more 
comfortable  position  in  regard  to  the  Church.  Thus 
fiill  of  that  kind  consideration  for  others,  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  him,  and  with  humble  aspiration 
for  his  own  release,  subject  only  to  the  higher  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  of  God ; — in  the  spirit  of  a  meek 
and  patient  predecessor,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  when 
his  Sovereign,  visiting  him  in  his  last  sickness,  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  desire  for  the  continuance  of  his 
Ufe,  and  his  answer  was,  with  uplifted  eyes,  "  Pro 
ecclesia  Dei,  pro  ecclesia  Dei^;"  and  with  the  words 
on  his  lips  of  that  elder  saint  who  '^  was  just  and 
devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;" — our 
aged  Father  in  Christ  seemed  to  take  leave,  with 
the  close  of  that  week,  of  the  lesser  concerns  of 
earth ;  and,  leaning  with  a  tottering  weight  on  the 
arm  which  supported  him  to  his  room,  never  left 
again  that  which,  from  being  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness, was  destined,  before  three  weeks  were  ended, 
to  become  the  chamber  of  death. 
The  poet  has  said,  in  well-known  words, 

'*  The  chamber  where  a  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk." 

And  privileged  beyond  the  common   lot  are   they 

'  Walton*s  Life  of  Hooker. 
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who  are  permitted  to  stand  by  the  bedside,  and 
minister  in  any  degree  to  the  relief  or  the  comfort,  of 
those  concerning  whom  it  is  written,  "  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 
And  doubly  privileged,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  must 
any  one  be  accounted  to  whom  it  had  been  granted 
a  second  time  to  witness,  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
stance, such  a  scene  of  calm  faith  and  meek  resigna- 
tion, as  had  been  already  exhibited  then,  when,  more 
than  five  years  before,  he  who  hath  now  been  finally 
taken  away  from  us  was  brought  down  to  the  gates 
of  the  grave,  seemed  almost  to  have  passed,  to  the 
utmost  verge,  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  and  thence  was  restored  again  by  what  ap- 
peared verily  to  be  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle 
wrought  by  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  and  with  whom  "  there  is  no  word  impos- 
sible." At  that  time,  in  the  manner  of  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  our  beloved  and  revered  Father 
had  taken  leave  of  those  who  had  the  chief  place  in 
his  earthly  affections  and  tender  care,  and  of  those 
that  ministered  to  him  in  his  sickness ;  and  had  given 
them  his  solemn  blessing.  But  it  was  as  when  once 
of  old,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  shadow  went 
back  on  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz ' ;  and  five  years  and 
more  were  yet  to  be  added  to  a  life,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  which,  while  he  himself  lay  calmly  awaiting 

'  The  Archbishop  at  that  time  desired  to  have  read  to  him,  and 
repeated  again,  '*  the  writing  of  Hezekiah,"  as  contained  in  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 
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with  equal  resignation  either  event,  was,  by  many  a 
voice  of  supplication,  earnestly  besought  of  Him,  if 
it  were  His  gracious  will,  who  heareth  prayer.  And 
the  prayer  was  heard ;  and  five  years  and  more  were 
added  to  his  days,  already  prolonged  as  they  had 
been,  even  then,  by  more  than  that  period,  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  man's  existence;  and  none 
who  had  witnessed  that  recovery  could  ever  again, 
in  his  case,  suffer  Hope  to  quench  her  light  while 
life  and  breath,  and  no  small  degree  of  strength,  yet 
remained.  And  at  one  time  in  his  last  illness,  it 
appeared  indeed  as  if  the  worst  were  over,  and  the 
strength  of  the  attack  gone  by ;  and  again  even  then, 
when,  through  a  long  day  and  night,  it  had  seemed  as 
if  every  breath  might  be  the  last,  or  at  any  moment 
the  apparent  sleep  might  deepen  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  there  was  something  like  a  sudden  revival ;  and 
hope  might  well  feel  permitted  to  revive  with  it.  But 
the  continued  progress  of  weakness  and  emaciation 
revealed  more  and  more  distinctly,  as  days  went  on, 
what  the  appointed  end  was  too  probably  to  be ;  and 
mercifully  at  last,  where  hope  had  been  fondly  lin- 
gering, gave  a  strong  foreboding  of  what  was  imme- 
diately impending,  when,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  which  was  to  complete  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  the  desired  release  was 
given ;  and  his  honoured  head  sunk  down  upon  his 
breast,  and,  before  the  Church's  commendatory 
prayer  had  been  said,  "the  spirit,"  set  free  from  its 
earthly  prison,  had  "  returned  to  God  that  gave  it." 
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He  had  already,  some  time  before,  given  his  last 
directions  to  her  who  was  the  faithfol  depositary  of 
his  earthly  cares,  and  who,  he  knew,  would  fulfil  all 
his  designs  and  wishes  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had 
been  all  minutely  recorded  in  testamentary  docu- 
ment ;  he  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
week,  received  with  earnest  devotion  the  sacramental 
pledges  of  life,  of  pardon  and  peace ;  he  had  given 
his  parting  blessing  to  those  who  were  to  receive 
this  last  gift  at  a  dying  Father's  hand ;  he  had  lost 
sight  of  all  the  cares  and  disquietudes  of  this  passing 
scene,  and  might  no  more  be  disturbed  by  them ; 
(for,  as  much  as  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  his 
weakness  had  increased  upon  him,  he  had  gently, 
yet  decisively,  put  aside  all  mention  of  matters  of 
business ;)  but  he  had  still  an  ear  to  hear  the  soothing 
voices  of  "  Sion's  hill  and  Siloa's  brook  *  ;'*  these 
could  calm  his  spirit  in  all  its  disquietudes,  and  com- 
mand his  attention  amidst  the  utmost  weakness  of 
^^the  earthly  tabernacle  weighing  down  the  mind 
which  mused  upon  many  things.''  And  none  who 
saw  that  placid  countenance,  with  the  calm  smile 
that  returned  almost  instantly,  and  regained  posses- 

^  I  shall  never  foiget  the  emphasis  with  which,  on  one  occasion 
in  his  illness,  desiring  to  express  the  idea  of  refreshment  by  a 
work  of  charity,  and  unable  to  recall  to  mind  the  name  of 
the  "fountain  near  Jerusalem'*  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
recollect,  he  caught  at  the  name  when,  at  last,  among  others,  it 
was  mentioned,  and  said,  "  Oh  yes !  '  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that 
gosofUy!'" 
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8ion  of  its  tranquil  features,  as  soon  as  the  bead  was 
laid  at  rest  on  its  pillow,  the  last  struggle  of  earthly 
suffering  past  for  OTer, — none  who  looked  upon  it 
oould  wish,  even  amid  the  fresh  feelings  of  natural 
sorrow,  or  under  the  keen  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss, 
to  have  recalled  that  pure  and  peaceful  spirit  from 
the  blissful  abodes  of  paradise,  to  '*  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world." 

To  his  own  case  may  well  be  applied  the  words 
of  comfort  which,  with  characteristic  kindness  of 
sympathy,  he  addressed  to  the  domestic  chaplain 
and  friend  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick  ^,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  remoTal.  To  him  who  had  been 
'^called  from  a  bed  of  protracted  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing to  his  place  of  rest,"  as  the  Archbishop  gently  and 
tenderly  reminded  the  mourner,  "  the  change  "  was 
^  truly  blessed ;  and  it  would  be  an  unkindness  in 
his  friends  to  wish  to  recall  him  from  the  mansions 
of  joy  and  peace.  It  is  on  such  occasions,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "that  we  are  truly  sensible  of  the  cheering 
influence  of  the  Christian's  hope :  it  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  through  life  to  have  witnessed  in  one 
whom  you  loved  as  a  Friend,  and  honoured  as  a 
Father,  the  peace  and  serenity  which  attend  the 
death-bed  of  the  righteous,  whose  trust  is  in  his 
Redeemer." 

Nor  was  it  only  those  who  stood  in  near  and  im- 

*  1  need  hardly  mention  the  well-known  name  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  to  whose  long  experienced  and  affectionate  kind- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  this  memento. 


mediate  rebdoiw  to  our  lamented  Dioeesui,  wbo 
felt  thiLS  towarffa  him :  it  m  not  coo  much  to  sar, 
that  hw  losfi  wa»  mourned  bT  the  Chnrvli  and  the 
nation  at  large  a»  that  of  a  Friend  and  a  Father. 
Tt  was  ohserred  by  those  who  mingled  in  the  crowd 
of  men  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  amidst 
itJ9  ?9cenes  of  actife  basfnesa,  that  it  was  no  common 
feeling  that  had  been  awakened  br  the  deep  tones 
of  the  Cathedral  bell  tolling  its  solemn  hoar  on  that 
morning, — a  feeling  which  manifested  itself  expres- 
sirelr  on  the  coontenances  and  in  the  conrerse  of 
alL  And  when  his  mortal  remains  were  carried  to 
their  resting  place  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  himself  nnder  the  chancel  at  Addington, 
and  where  he  desired  to  be  laid  with  as  little  pomp 
and  circomstance  as  might  be,  it  was  amidst  tokens 
of  reTerential  respect  and  affectionate  sorrow  from 
all  classes  of  the  commnnitr,  from  the  Sovereign  on 
the  throne,  with  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
faithful  in  their  kindness  to  the  last,  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Lambeth  and  the  Tillage  labourers  of 
Addington ;  and  with  indications,  on  every  side,  of 
true  and  genuine  feeling,  to  which  they  especially  of 
the  Clergy  would  testify,  who  led  the  funeral  proces- 
sion on  its  way  through  the  old  Archiepiscopal  town 
of  Croydon,  amidst  a  still  and  solemn  silence  of  the 
asscmblcHl  multitude,  which,  as  they  felt  and  ex- 
presHe^l,  was  indeed  deeply  eloquent. 

And    for  and   wide  indeed, — as   widely  as   the 
dominions  on  which,  as  it  has  been  often  said,  the 
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son  never  sets,  were  manifested  the  visible  signs  of 
inward  grief  and  heartfelt  reverence  and  respect, 
and  of  thoughts  which  lingered  affectionately  on 
many  an  act  of  fiitherly  care  and  fraternal  love. 
When  the  intelligence  was  received  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  mail  which  communicated  its  ^^  heavy  news,** 
**  the  Archdeacon  "  was  "  authorized  to  make  known 
the  wish  and  request  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
that  all  the  Clergy  and  their  Churches  (wherever  the 
means  might  exist)  should  be  in  mourning  for  six 
weeks.  Such  tribute  of  dutiful  respect  and  affec- 
tionate gratitude,"  it  was  publicly  expressed,  was 
**  especially  due  to  the  revered  memory  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Metropolitan,  whose  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  extended  over  all  the  Colonies 
of  the  Empire.  His  Grace  was  enabled/'  it  was 
added,  "  by  Divine  Providence,  to  render  essential 
services  to  the  Church  at  large,  during  a  long 
season  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  trial ;  and  was 
eminently  a  fostering  fiither  to  the  Colonial  Church, 
whose  extension  His  Grace  most  ably  and  zealously 
laboured  to  promote,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess; having  found  jive  Colonial  Bishops  when 
He  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and 
having  left  twenty-tiwo  at  His  Grace's  lamented 
death." 

The  deep  feeling  which  thus  expressed  itself,  in 
that  and  in  other  dioceses  of  the  Colonial  Church, 
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on  the  part  of  their  chief  pastors,  had  its  source  iu 
the  memory  of  "numerous  kindnesses/^  some  of 
which, "  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Church," 
had  "made  an  impression  that"  could  "never  be 
effiiced.  A  morning's  walk  in  the  park  of  Adding- 
ton,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  is  often  be- 
fore me.  A  suggestion  which  I  hardly  dared  to 
offer,  was  quickly  stripped  of  every  discouragement 
with  a  clearness  of  perception,  and  a  firmness  of 
resolution,  which  set  all  difficulty  at  defiance,  and 
secured  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Newfoundland, 
and  prepared  for  that  of  Fredericton.  I  will  name 
another,"  the  Bishop  continues,  "  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses which  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude."  It 
was  a  case  of  discipline  which  placed  him  in  a  po- 
sition of  serious  embarrassment.  "  I  had  not  ven- 
tured," he  writes,  "  to  trouble  my  Metropolitan  with 
it,  because  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing engagements  which  daily  pressed  upon  His 
Grace.  But  it  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
abundance  of  paternal  kindness  he  felt  for  a  poor 
Colonial  Bishop,  cut  off  from  opportunities  of  con- 
sultation and  advice ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  labours 
of  Lambeth,  sent  ample  advice  and  direction  for  my 
safe  guidance  through  much  difficulty  and  trial,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  which  secured  a  grateful 
record  in  my  heart." 

Meanwhile  from   another  North  American   dio- 
cese— one  of  those  of  which  the  first  origin  has  just 
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been  related — came  similar  testimony.  "  I  cannot 
help  speaking  that  which  I  do  know,''  said  the  Bishop 
of  Newfoundland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  re- 
ceiving the  tidings  of  the  Archbishop's  death,  "  that 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies  generally,  and  that  in 
Newfoundland  not  the  least,  will  for  ever  have  rea- 
son to  revere  and  bless  his  memory.  I  cannot  of 
course  forget  that  by  his  sacred  hands  I  was  set 
apart  to  this  ministry,  and  that  both  then  and 
ever  since  I  received  from  His  Grace  instruction 
and  encouragement  in  my  arduous  work,  and  per- 
sonal attentions  whenever  opportunity  offered.  I 
cannot  forget  that  His  Grace  condescended  to  write 
to  me  on  the  occasion  of  that  calamitous  fire  which 
swept  away  our  church  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
tovni,  and  by  a  most  liberal  donation  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  much  more  by  words 
of  Christian  consolation  and  encouragement,  strength- 
ened my  hands  and  comforted  my  heart.  The  same 
sympathy  was  manifested  to  me  when  I  visited  Eng- 
land shortly  after,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  completion 
of  our  church.  But  why  should  I  repeat  facts  which 
must  be  well  known  to  you,  and  similar  to  which,  I 
dare  believe,  every  Colonial  Bishop  of  my  standing 
has  some  to  relate?  I  may,  I  trust,  be  excused  for 
giving  expression  to  feelings  which  fill  my  thoughts 
on  the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  such  a  friend 
and  father  in  Christ.  And  if  I  may  presume  to  say 
any  thing  of  his  glorious  episcopate,  I  would  say, 
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honoured  in  life— happy  in  his  death !  *  Felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis  * !' " 

It  was  remarkable  how  similar  were  the  thoughts 
and  recollections,  and  the  topics  of  consolation,  which 
were  found  rising  at  once  from  different  quarters 
of  the  distant  dependencies  of  his  widely  extended 
province.  By  one  of  those  Bishops,  expressing  with 
pious  feeling  the  conviction,  "  that  our  merciful  God, 
whose  wisdom  cannot  err,  always  chooses  for  the 
removal  of  His  faithful  servants  from  their  toil  to 
their  rest,  that  particular  moment  which  is,  on  every 
account,  the  fittest  and  the  best,"  it  was  thoughtfully 
and  religiously  said,  in  regard  to  him  who  was  de- 
parted, "  Even  to  our  short  and  most  imperfect  view, 
he  may  seem  to  have  been  merciftilly  assisted  to 
escape  from  a  stormy  wind  and  tempest,  gathering 
round  the  Zion  that  he  loved.  He  was  permitted  to 
realize  the  wish  of  the  Psalmist ;  for  *  the  wings  of 
the  dove*  were  lent  to  him,  that  he  *  might  flee  away, 

'  The  Bishop  had  directed  the  churches  in  St.  John's  to  be 
put  in  mourning,  and  stated  that  he  believed  that  ''all  the 
clergy"  would  "  be  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  and  regret." 

In  a  letter  of  more  recent  date,  which  has  since  come  into  my 
hands,  addressed  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  writes,  "  On 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  February,  we  put  our 
Cathedral  Church  in  mourning  for  six  weeks,  in  respect  for  the 
good  Archbishop.  I  loved  him  much.  It  was  a  singular  bless- 
ing, that  at  such  a  crisis  he  was  spared  so  long  at  the  head  of 
the  Church.  To  me  he  was  always  more  than  kind,  and  in  this 
Diocese  his  memory  is  blessed." 
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and  be  at  rest."" '  The  same  image  and  allusion, 
with  singular  coincidence,  were  embodied  in  a  notice, 
put  forth  in  a  journal  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States ',  reporting  the  arrival  of  "  the  saddest  news 
which  could  come  from  the  Church  of  England  at  '* 
that  time,  *'  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Full  of  years  and  laden 

'  It  requires  but  little  skill  to  trace  here  the  affectionate  hand 
of  a  Bishop  of  the  American  Church,  of  whose  visit  to  England, 
and  the  feelings  which  he  carried  back  with  him,  mention  has 
already  been  made.  Another  notice  has  chanced  to  fall  in  my 
way  contained  in  the  "  Missionary,"  thus  announcing  the  **  Death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/' 

"The  Missionary,  as  he  writes  these  words,  is  as  one  that 
moumeth  for  his  father.  In  other  years,  the  favourable  regard 
of  this  venerable  Patriarch  was  won  for  him,  by  the  too  partial 
friendship  of  one,  long  since  with  God,  the  beloved  and  ex- 
cellent Hugh  James  Rose.  No  son  could  meet  more  cordial 
welcome,  than  greeted  him,  in  1841,  at  Lambeth,  and  at 
Addington.  ..." 

I  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  the  name  of  one,  to  whom  I  was  myself  in- 
debted for  the  kindness  which  first  made  me  known  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  so  commended  me  to  his  favour  as  to  be  the  means 
of  my  being  associated  with  him  in  the  office  of  domestic  chap- 
lain to  his  Grace.  How  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  his 
memory  on  this  account,  I  cannot  attempt  here  to  express.  The 
feelings  of  deep  regret  with  which  the  Archbishop  received  the 
tidings  of  his  death,  within  a  few  months  afler,  in  a  foreign  land, 
were  significantly  expressed  by  the  lines  which  he  wrote  in  a 
MS.  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  library  at  Lambeth, 

"  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  mihi. — W.  C." 
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with  honours,"  the  brief  notice  went  on  to  say,  "  he 
has  gone  to  his  blessed  rest,  from  a  world  of  disturb- 
ance, at  a  time  when  the  branch  of  Christ's  Church 
militant  over  which  he  presided,  was  threatened 
with  danger,  and  agitated  by  unusual  excitement. 
How  far  his  serene  and  gentle  spirit  was  affected  by 
the  recent  events  in  England,  and  whether  it  was 
thus  made  to  take  *  wings  like  a  dove,'  and  *  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest,'  to  *  escape  because  of  the  stormy  wind 
and  tempest,'  we  know  not,"  said  the  anxious  and 
affectionate  writer.  But  with  more  sure  comfort 
he  could  add,  "For  this  saintly  and  dignified 
Prelate's  death,  his  dearest  friends  can  feel  only 
the  sadness  which  disturbs  the  heart,  when  the 
loved  and  valued  are  removed  from  our  earthly  sight, 
and  we  miss  their  blessed  companionship  in  a  world 
more  desolate  by  their  loss." 

In  thus  reflecting,  however,  the  echoes  of  feel- 
ing which  came  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  wide 
Province  of  Canterbury,  when  the  tidings  reached 
them  of  the  death  of  its  deeply-revered  chief  Pastor, 
it  were  unpardonable  in  me,  if  I  omitted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  dioceses  which  have  been  lately 
established  in  the  Colonies,  to  refer,  in  a  passing 
allusion,  to  the  Prelate  at  home,  to  whom  those 
Colonies  are  a  special  care ;  who  "  deeply  grieved" 
for  the  departure  of  a  beloved  and  venerated  friend, 
who  felt  towards  him  no  common  regard,  for  the 
active  and  efllcient  aid  which  he  rendered  him  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Church.  ''  I  have  lost  one,"  said  the  Bishop 
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of  London,  with  his  characteristic  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, when  the  intelligence  was  commanicated  to  him  of 
the  Archbishop's  death,  **  who  has,  from  the  first  day 
on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  known  to  him, 
treated  me  with  parental  kindness ;  to  whose  judg- 
ment and  guidance  I  could  always  look  with  con- 
fidence ;  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  know  and 
not  to  love.  But  great  as  the  loss  is  to  me  indivi- 
dually, and  far  greater  to  his  family  and  immediate 
connexions,  I  think  less  of  that,  than  of  the  calamity 
which  has  befallen  the  Church  in  the  death  of  its 
truly  good  and  venerable  Primate." 

But  the  faithful  remembrance  of  them  who  in 
their  spiritual  office  have  been  our  rulers  and  guides, 
pointing  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  our  supreme  rule 
and  the  source  of  all  consolation,  must  lead  us  ever 
onward  and  upward  to  Him  whom  the  holy  Apostle 
at  once  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  Christian  Faith,  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever*.*' 
He  it  is  who  hath  said,  to  our  endless  comfort,  amidst 
all  the  sorrows  of  our  earthly  portion,  the  trials  of 
His  Church  on  earth,  and  "  the  sundry  and  manifold 
changes  of  the  world,"  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  is  even  He  who, 
when  Moses  his  servant  M'as  dead,  gave  to  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  to  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  to 
be  the  leader  of  Israel  in  his  place ;  and  who,  when 

'  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
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Elijah  v^ss  taken  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven, 
granted  that  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  might  rest 
on  him  upon  whom  his  mantle  fell.  And,  to  the  Pre- 
late who,  by  Divine  Providence,  hath  come  into  the 
place  of  him  whom  we  have  lost,  and  who,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  has  made  honourable  men*- 
tion  of  the  example  which  his  venerated  predecessor 
has  left,  as  of  one  which  he  desired  in  all  respects  to 
follow,  no  more  acceptable  service,  I  well  know, 
could  be  tendered  by  those  in  subordinate  authority 
under  him, — ^beyond  all  words,  assuredly,  of  brotherly 
exhortation  which,  in  his  silence,  we  might  more 
feebly  speak, — than  by  endeavouring  to  cherish  in  the 
minds  of  his  spiritual  sons  the  memory  of  their  de- 
parted Father  in  Christ ;  of  his  words  of  meek  wisdom 
at  divers  times  addressed  to  them,  and  of  his  works  of 
unobtrusive  piety  and  charity  which  "do  follow 
him.**  They,  assuredly,  who  with  dutifully  lingering 
affection  **  remember  them  which  have  had  the  rule 
over  them,  who  have  spoken  unto  them  the  word 
of  (Sod,**  and  who  diligently  "follow  their  faith, 
remembering  the  end  of  their  conversation,"  will 
never  neglect  that  other  precept  which  the  Apostle 
delivers  shortly  after,  "Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves :  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account, 
that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief:  for 
that  is  unprofitable  for  you'."     And  I  well  know 

'  Heb.  xiii.  17. 
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also,  that  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  humble  piety 
in  the  same  our  common  Superior,  would  make  him 
desire  to  have  his  part  in  that  request  which  the 
Apostle's  example  hath  taught  all  who  have  spiritual 
rule  and  authority,  of  whatever  degree,  to  offer,  "  Pray 
for  us :  for  we  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience,  in  all 
things  willing  to  live  honestly ' ;" — or,  as  the  same 
Apostle  elsewhere  speaks,  having  **  this  for  "  our  re- 
joicing," ^Hhe  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward  *." 

And,  in  conclusion,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  I 
would  humbly  make  my  own  the  language  of  the 
Apostle's  prayer,  "  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you. 
And  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in 
love  one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men,  even 
as  we  do  towards  you :  to  the  end  he  may  stablish 
your  hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even 
our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  his  saints '." 

'  Heb.  xiii.  18.  '2  Cor.  i.  12. 

'  1  Thess.  iii.  11—13. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  these  last  pages  have  been  passing  through 
the  press,  I  have  laid  my  hand  upon  a  letter,  the 
last  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Rose, — written  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  his  return  from  a  short  absence 
on  the  continent,  and  in  the  immediate  anticipation 
of  being  ordered  by  his  medical  advisers  to  go  abroad 
for  the  winter.  It  is  dated,  "  Niton,  Sept.  4, 1838." 
It  begins  "  Business  first " — ^and  devotes  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter  to  the  matter  immediately  in 
hand.  He  then  proceeds, — and  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  copying  from  the  letter, 
as  it  stands  with  the  underlinings  of  his  pen,  so 
expressive  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  warmth  of 
friendship — 

"  I  trust  I  need  not  say  what  real  pleasure  I  have  derived  on 
my  return,  from  finding  you  installed  as  my  colleague.  When 
we  meet,  I  can  give  you  all  the  few  instructions  as  to  matters 
of  practice  which  you  will  want.  Ogilvie  has  probably  told  you 
&c 

"  Of  the  Archbishop's  and  Mrs.  H.'s  kindness  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly.  I  owe  more  than  I  can  say  to  both,  for  the 
degree  of  it  shown  to  us.  And  to  him  I  owe  yet  higher  obligations 
than  even  for  any  kindness  of  a  temporal  nature — for  I  have 
learned  more  from  him  than  from  all  my  teachers  put  together, 
too  happy  if  I  could  carry  into  practice  the  lessons  of  true  wisdom, 
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hnman  and  divine,  which  I  have  gathered  from  him.  You  may 
think  this  strong  language  now — but  if  he  lives,  you  will  find 
every  year  that  your  opinion  of  his  powers — of  his  ver^  large 
views,  his  very  long  weighed  views  of  all  great  subjects  (brought 
forward  as  if  casually  and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child)  increases 
more  and  more." 

''  We  got  back  to  London  on  Saturday  only — and  must  now 
move  London-wards  in  a  few  days — for  if  I  am  to  go  abroad  for 
the  winter,  (and  you  can  little  imagine  how  the  thought  depresses 
and  wears  me,  when  I  remember  how  much  I  must  break  up, 
and  alter,  and  leave  to  others,)  much  is  to  be  done,  and  in  a  short 
time. 

"  Our  very  kindest  regards  to  all  your  circle. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  H.  J.  Rose." 

Mr.  Rose  left  England  early  in  October,  and  died 
at  Florence  on  the  22nd  of  December. 


June  16,  1848. 


"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
....  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord."— 1  Cor.  xv.  55—58. 
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We  meet  as  Qod*8  appointed  Ministers  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Wells,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
counsel  and  encouragement.  It  is  natural,  therefore* 
that  our  thoughts  should  primarily  turn  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  that  portion  of  the  Church,  which  con- 
stitutes our  immediate  charge.  To  such  surrey  I 
cheerfidly  accompany  you,  in  the  hope,  that  it  may 
deepen  in  our  minds  perception  of  our  blessings  and 
due  thanksgiTing  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

By  especial  mercy  we  are  exempt  from  the  cares  and 
perplexities,  which  embarrass  many  of  our  brethren. 
Consider  in  brief  contrast  the  trials  of  those,  who  are 
called  to  labour  in  Metropolitan,  and  Mining,  and  Manu- 
facturing Districts.  They  are  bewildered  and  op- 
pressed by  gigantic  masses  of  immortal  beings,  nomi- 
nally committed  to  their  superintendence,  but,  by  the 


grevious  necessity  of  the  case,  living  and  dying  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
limits  which  define  our  flocks,  rarely  forbid  accurate 
acquaintance  and  systematic  oversight. 

They  wear  away  under  the  harrowing  reflection,  that 
multitudes  around  them,  from  the  hour  of  baptism,  are 
as  impenetrably  consigned  to  destitution  and  ignorance, 
as  the  outcasts  of  some  heathen  wild.  To  us  it  is  easy 
to  watch  and  to  warn,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
the  souls,  for  which  we  must  give  account. — Surely 
these  facilities  for  making  full  proof  of  our  ministry 
demand  our  earliest  acknowledgments. 

If  we  turn  next  to  the  machinery  of  our  work,  we 
shall  find,  that  we  are  eminentlv  favoured.  I  need 
scarcely  point  to  our  churches. — The  architectural  cor- 
rectness, the  solemn  beauty,  the  chaste  propriety,  the 
substantial  repair,  the  ample  accommodation  of  these 
are  themes  of  general  commendation.  And  whenever 
extension  has  been  required,  the  want  hto  been  ali&ost 
anticipated  by  alacrity  and  liberality  to  build  or  to 

fo  With  regard  to  schools,  the  question  of  Education, 

Ia  oft  ^hieh  the  pablic  mind  is  so  intently  fixed,  ijnd 

i^hl6h  is  so  closriy  connect^  with  the  prospeots  and 
wdU-beiHg  of  <my  kKid^  is  no  barren  speculatkm  amongst 
Us.  For  odietwise;  it  hiui  pifoved  rich  in  fruits  of  ptve- 
tiMl  utility.  Th«  Btimulus  of  the  aid,  whieh  Gk>v«ni- 
utttut  Attftifid^ntly  proffers,  seconded  by  DbeesMi  tti« 
couragement,  has  bo  afoiMd  ouy  d<Minant  energies,  is 
to  oceMkm  a  great  inofease  in  the  number  cf  dot  Sehool- 
houAM,  and,  Btrietev  attcmticfn  to  tlie  ability  of  thoee  who' 
teMb* 

Ittdeed,  our  atrenttous  detetminaticm  to  snpf^y  the 
ddflcienoy  of  preeMding  generations,  and  to  rescue  onr 
etmtitty  ttim  th«  fepM^  of  indifference  to  tbe  inteU 


ou 
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ketual  eoadition  of  the  people,  seema  to  pxomiffe,  tbftt 
•horttj  every  church  shall  have  the  pnumate  igi4 
•hnost-essenttal  a]^)enda9e  of  the  Natkmal  School. 

In  eomection  with  these  efibvts,  we  have  eTiBce49  tM 
a  hodfj  becoming  anxiety  to  claim  and  mmlau^  thflf 
right,  which  the  spirit  of  these  times  woul4  question, 
ef  mncontroUed  authority  over  all  the  religious  iustrno- 
tieii  €i€mr  children.  I  say,  '^becoming  anipiety,"  £91^ 
surely  the  pulpits  of  our  schools  aie  ourt,  no  kiss  thun 
the  pulpits  of  our  churches.  And  feeling  as  we  4q« 
that  1^  right  end  of  all  Education  is  to  Ibnn  a.{A^^a^ter 
oa  t)ie  basis  of  GK>d*«  word,  we  are  bouad  to  vttsiat  a^ 
eBcroachments,  which  might  impede  our  work  of  imbu- 
hig  tke  opening  mind  with  sound  principles  of  ChiiottMl 
fidth,  rsTerential  views  of  Christian  obligation,  ead  df- 
voted  attachment  to  our  Apostolic  Church. 

It  is  gratifyuig,  too,  to  observe  not  ealy  the  consci- 
•Rtious  desire  iii^ich  prevails,  to  reside  eonstanfly  in 
<he  midst  of  our  floeks,  but  also,  th^  numb^  and  regu-i 
kiily  of  our  services  and  the  instructipa  ccHubined  in 
each.  These  evidence  deep  sense  of  our  responsibilities. 
Just  ajqpvedation  of  our  opportunities,  and  anxious  fsal 
le  be  **pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.^ 

JSere  are  signs  of  outward  prosperity  in  no  common 
degree.  The  statistics  of  other  districts  are  too  often 
the  veverse  of  this  picture.  It  is,  then,  with  abundant 
veason,  that  I  commence  by  calling  upon  you  to  Uess 
our  Gracious  Iiord  ''whose  never-failing  Provideaee, 
ordemg  aD  things  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth,"  has 
thus  crowned  us  with  distinguishing  loving^kinfltness^ 

While  this  general  order  and  suffieioicy  of  maohmory 
relieve  us  from  many  a  burden  and  distress,  and  give  us 
full  and  undisturbed  swpe  for  devoting  our  time  and 
energies  to  the  realities  of  the  work»  to  which  we  are 
pledged;  while  they  enable  us,  unharxassed  by  the 
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common  difficulties  of  these  days,  to  labour  with  the 
whole  mind  in  uprearing  the  spiritual  house  of  our 
Gk>d;  they  release  me  from  further  notice  of  those  cir- 
cumstantials of  our  Church,  which  'belongs  peculiarly 
to  my  visitation.  I  gkdly,  therefore,  proceed  to  seek 
the  improvement  of  our  present  assemblage,  in  medita- 
tions of  the  highest  and  holiest  concernment.  And 
may  Grod,  by  his  blessed  Spirit,  grant  us  to  have  "the 
meekness  of  wisdom,"  and  "  a  right  judgment  in  all 
things ! " 

A  recurring  period,  which  marks  by  invisible  but  real 
demarcation,  the  death  of  days,  the  passing  away  of 
seasons,  and  the  approach  of  final  reckoning,  cannot 
fiedl  to  speak  with  a  solemn  voice.  It  bids  us  pause 
to  look  back  on  time  so  quickly  fled;— onward  to- 
wards the  region  of  anticipation,  expanded  before  us ; 
— and  inward  on  our  hearts.  We  probably  feel  this  on 
the  anniversary  of  our  birth,  our  ordination,  and  our 
Q)  admission  to  our  spheres  of  labour.     Such  reflections 

.  are  not  less  appropriate  at  this  annual  synod,  which 

forcibly  reminds  us,  that  we  have  traversed  ooe  more 

stage    of  ministerial  career,  and  are  entering  upon 

^  another.     Let  us,  then,  not  cross  this  boimdary-line 

without  some  retrospective  scrutiny,  and  some  pros- 
pective resolves. 

1.— In  entering  the  chamber  of  self-examination,  onr 
attention  is  first  directed  to  the  state  of  our  souls  before 
God. 

This  is  the  mainspring  of  our  peaee-^our  hopes— 
our  joys— our  livelmess— our  usefulness.  The  life  of 
our  suuls  is  the  life  of  our  lives— the  life  of  our  work. 
As  is  the  inward  man,  so  is  the  outward  man,  so  is  the 
minister.  The  heart  gives  the  tone  in  the  house,  in 
the  parish,  in  the  pulpit.  All  the  streams  of  word  and 
action  receive  their  savour  from  this  fountain  head. 


Reality  and  puritj  within,  make  all  real  and  pure. 
Centzal  spirituality  diffuses  spirituality  around,  even  as 
deadness  at  the  core  paralyses  the  entire  system. 

What,  then,  is  our  inward  state  ? 

I  fear  not  that  any,  who  hope  to  go  down  to  the 
gtsre  in  peace,  will  judge  this  enquiry  to  be  an  imper- 
tinency.-^An  impertinency  do  I  say? — ^What  ?  Does  it 
IdUow,  because  the  holiest  vows  are  on  us,  that,  there-  ^ 

fore,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  must  indwell  us  ?  because 
we  teach,  that,  therefore,  we  must  ourselves  be  taught? 
because  we  have  access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  that, 
therefore,  we  partake  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  because  we 
uplift  the  Cross,  that,  therefore,  we  sit  beneath  its 
■hade?  because  we  invite  to  Christ,  that,  therefore,  we 
are  His  ?  Alas !  our  acquaintance  with  Satan's  wiles, 
the  deceiveableness  of  iniquity,  and  the  treachery  of 
the  heart,  warn,  that  position  and  profession,  neither 
implant  grace,  nor  secure  consistency.  Hypocrisy  and 
self-delusion  are  not  impossible  sins. — There  may  be  a 
way  down  from  the  pulpit  to  perdition! 

What,  then,  is  our  inward  state  ? 

We  know  "  what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness."  We  should  in 
nothing  fiedl  short  of  those  graphic  delineations—**  Men 
of  God.*'— "Servants  of  Jesus  Christ."—"  Temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."-"  Epistles  of  Christ."— "Habita- 
tions  of  God,  through  the  Spirit."—"  The  salt  of  the 
Earth."— "The  light  of  the  World."  The  ready  testi- 
mony  of  each  heart  should  be — "The  life,  which  I  live 
in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God," 
**  Truly  my  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  sound  Theology  to  believe, 
that  the  Lord,  who  proposed  this  standard,  is  both 
ready  and  able  to  raise  us  to  it.  Such  great  and  good 
work  was  accomplished  in  the  early  preachers  of  our 
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gospel.  To  them  indeed  Chiist  is  the  pulse  of  each 
thought ;  holiness  tiheir  atmosphere ;  God  their  home  ; 
His  Glory  their  object;  His  lore  their  motive;  the  world 
a  repudiated  thing  behind  their  backs.  But  still  their 
nature,  their  call,  their  foes,  were  precisely  oar*s.  And 
without  their  inward  spirituality,  we  shall  not  be  meet 
for  their  blessed  inheritance. 

It  is,  then,  our  wisdom  on  thb  day  to  examine  our 
state. 

2.— Let  me  suggest  enquiry,  as  to  our  estimate  of  the 
office,  which  we  bear. 

Our  commission  is  not  of  men.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  Church  accredits,  but  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit 
designates.  Our  real  position  is  as  above  the  world,  as 
is  the  origin  of  our  orders.  Qod  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  gospel  grace.— We  are  His  Ambassadors. 
Christ  condescends  to  be  represented  in  His  courts,  and 
amid  his  people.-^We  beseech  in  His  stead.  Salvation 
is  through  the  reception  of  His  truth.-— We  are  witnesses 
of  it.  These  are  no  empty  titles.  They  oonfer  privilege 
and  dignity,— they  require  seriousness  and  exalted  de- 
meanour,—as  surely  as  they  involve  responsibility. 

Are  we  duly  conscious  of  this  ?  Are  we  verily  as- 
sured, that,  though  in  earthen  vessels,  we  bear  a  treasure, 
•—even  Heaven*s  own  truths  ?  Truths,  which  deride 
the  sophistry  of  intellect,  the  conceits  of  carnal  reason, 
and  all  the  ftUacies  of  the  god  of  this  world.  Truths, 
which  must  increase  and  must  prevail  ? 

Do  we  realise,  that  we  are  fellow-workers  with  the 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  in  achieving  immortal 
triumphs  over  the  world,  and  sin,  and  satan,  and  death, 
and  hell?  That  the  power  is  with  us,  through  the 
Spirit,  to  give  peace  to  the  mourner;  liberty  to  the 
captive ;  si^t  to  the  blind ;  life  to  the  dead  ? 

We  should  know  '*  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we 
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serve/*  We  should  go  forward  in  the  hercHsm,  which 
the  promise  gires — '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Now  if  we  duly  appreciate  our  Ministry,  we  shall 
seek  recognition  of  it  in  the  consciences  of  our  people. 
But  how  ?  Bear  with  me,  while  I  warn,  that  neither 
declamatory  gloryings  on  transmission  of  authority  from 
Apostolic  times,  nor  doubtful  disputations  on  power  N 

conveyed  through  ecclesiastical  forms,  are  our  proper 
arguments.  These  sometimes  create  distrust,  seldom 
convince,  seldomer  gain  confidence. 

Be  it  our*s  rather  to  commend  our  office  ''  by  pureness, 
by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned;"  by  gravity  and 
heavenly-mindedness  in  our  whole  walk  ;  by  shewing, 
that  we  are  gifted  with  the  divine  art  of  opening  the 
tieasures  of  God's  word,  that  we  have  the  keys  of  the 
Book  of  Life ;  that  we  are  skilled  to  deal  with  wounded 
consciences,  sin-stricken  hearts,  sorrowing  penitents, 
perplexed  minds,  and  the  many  mases  of  self-deception. 
Our  daim  should  be,  the  manifestation  of  truth  handled 
and  applied  with  dexterity,  unction,  decision. 

3.— 'Let  us  next  ask,  whether  our  testimony  is  faith- 
fill.  We  may  have  talents  and  industry ;  we  niay  have 
exalted  views  of  the  Ministry ;  multitudes  may  hang 
with  delight  on  our  lips ;  ^  but  still  we  may  preach 
another  Gospel,  which  is  not  another."  If  ao,  we  shall 
neither  ''  save  ourselves  nor  them  that  hear  us."  Our 
words  may  all  be  true ;  but  if  they  be  not  empbaticaUy 
^*  ths  TrtUh^*'  they  will  ''  eat  as  a  canker,"  and  beguile 
to  min. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  Brethreo^  that  Christ  is  the 
glory  of  Revelation's  page,  and  He  should  shine  as 
brightly  in  the  words  of  our  lips  as  in  the  Word  of  our 
God.  Indeed,  the  enlightened  minister  knows  but  this  one 
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theme :  which  he  finds  to  he  as  houndless  in  variety,  as 
it  is  wondrous  in  simplicity.  I  say,  one  theme  ;  for  what 
is  our  Gospel,  hut  an  unfolding,  an  exhibition  of  Christ  ? 
This  becomes  apparent  by  obserring  how  every  essential 
doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  Him.  4D0  we  profoundly 
reverence  the  purposes  of  Eternal  Grace  ?  They  are 
counselled,  covenanted,  decreed  in  Him.  God  loves 
and  plans  to  save  in  Christ. — Redemption  is  through 
His  blood. — Adoption  is  through  the  reception,  Justifi- 
cation, by  the  faith  of  Him. — Sanctification  by  His 
Spirit. — Peace  is  the  repose  of  soul  on  him.— Access  to 
the  Father  is  through  His  name. — Perseverance  unto 
the  end  is  by  looking  unto  Him.  In  fine,  what  grace 
is  there,  which  is  not  given  ^'  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  of  Christ  ?" 

Every  argument  to  convince,  to  convert,  to  quicken, 
to  establish,  to  edify,  is  derived  from  His  person.  His 
work,  His  offices.  His  love.  Apart  from  Him  there  is 
no  motive  to  constrain,  no  hope  to  animate,  no  power 
to  uphold,  no  faithfulness  to  restore,  no  example  to 
guide,  no  prize  of  high  calling,  towards  which  to  press. 

The  whole  code  of  moral  precepts  revolve  around 
Him.  The  Sufferer  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Teacher  on 
the  Mount,  is  the  same  Jesus  Christ.  The  ministry  is 
His  institution.  Preaching,  His  testimony.  The  Scrip- 
tures, His  word.  The  Congregation,  His  Spouse. 
The  Churoh,  His  Body.  The  Sacraments,  His  seals. 
Heaven,  His  presence.  Hell,  separation  from  Him. 
Thus  for  time  and  for  eternity,  *'  Christ  is  all." 

Is  He  thus  the  beauty,  and  the  glory,  and  the  power 
of  our  teaching  ?  Is  He  thus  heard  or  felt  in  every 
sentence  which  we  utter  ? 

Other  attempts,  such  as  moral  suasion,  and  philo- 
sophic appeals  to  reason,  as  to  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  virtue  and  degradation  of  vice,  have  been,  alas !  too 
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often  tried,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  men  to  love  and 
fid[k>w  God,  and,  as  often,  failed.  It  is  vain  to  preach 
liTeliness  to  those,  whom  we  detain  in  death.  It  is 
futile  to  exhort  to  war  a  good  warfare,  if  we  deny  the 
Christian  armour.  The  Gospel  design  can  only  be 
effected  by  Gospel  means.  No  wisdom  can  discover 
any  method  to  win  and  save  sotds,  except  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Holy  Ghost — which  is,  the  proclamation 
of  Christ. 

Happy  are  we,  if,  on  this  solemn  day,  we  can  cal^ 
God  as  a  witness  on  our  souls,  that  we  are  thus  faithfu 
to  our  Lord  and  King  ! 

4. — These  general  thoughts  should  lead  us  particularly 
to  examine  our  tone  in  reference  to  the  opinions,  which, 
at  present,  divide  the  Church. 

From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  never  long  re- 
posed in  purity  and  peace.  Corruptions  and  penis  are 
her  predicted  and  constant  attendants.  Errors  seem  to 
have  a  cycle.  They  spring  up  to  be  refuted  ;  they  are 
refuted  only  to  re-appear.  This  is  remarkably  verified 
in  recent  events.  For  our  troubles  have  arisen,  not  so 
much  from  novel  views,  as  from  the  disinterment  of 
superstitions,  which,  we.  trusted,  had  long  been  buried 
out  of  the  sight  of  Protestant  England. 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  trace  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  retrograde  movement.  ,  Suffice  to  say,  that 
not  many  years  since,  a  party  arose  in  the  very  bosom 
of  our  Church,  who,  looking  with  fondness  to  our  dark- 
est days,  scrupled  not  to  assail  our  blessed  Reformation 
as  the  embodiment  of  schism;  and  to  denounce  the 
doctrines  of  ''justification  by  faith  only,"  and  ''  the 
sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith,'*  as 
containing  the  elements  of  all  undutifulness,  irreverence, 
selfwiU,  and  unsoundness. 

Such  open  attack  on  the  truths  and  Uberties,  which 
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hud  been  vindicated  by  the  blood  of  martyred  Fathers, 
obtained  but  partial  success.  The  effect  was,  in  general, 
to  offend.  Men  were  not  ready  at  once  to  abandon 
those  Protestant  principles,  which  they  had  long  been 
taught  to  prize,  as  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  lustre  and 
bulwark  of  these  kingdoms. 

What  followed  ?  Would  that  I  could  say,  the  con- 
fession was  heard — "  We  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  against  the  Church  T'  But,  instead  of  shame  and 
penitence,  we  see  a  subtle,  stealthy  method  of  under- 
mining, what  is  strong  against  avowed  assault.  The 
errors  live,  and  work,  and  ramify  :  only  the  tone  is 
softened,  the  step  more  secret,  the  features  half  con- 
cealed. It  may  be,  that  our  prominent  doctrines  arc 
rarely  upheld  to  undisguised  distrust  and  scorn,  Butf 
too  often,  misty  reserve  obscures  them.  It  is  not  un. 
common,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  prelate  of  our 
*  Church,  ^'  to  hear  faith  insisted  on,  only  in  reference  to 

c  Church  authority  and  sacramental  grace;  and  these 

I  sacraments  not  preached,  as  efficacious  by  confirming 

f  faith  and  increasing  grace  ;  not  acting  indeed  through 

]  faith,  or  any  of  our  mental  faculties,  or  moral  dispo- 

sitions ;  but  directly  and  physically,  on  the  soul  and 
body,  by  virtue  of  supernatural  powers,  with  which  the 
elements  are  imbued,  by  the  act  of  consecration.''* 

Thus  "*•  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus**  becomes  so  at- 
tenuated or  so  disfigured,  that,  at  last,  it  retains  no 
distinct  form.  Imperceptibly,  the  Church,  which  dis- 
penses the  Holy  sacraments,  is  invested  with  mysterious 
personification ;  and  then  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  a 
Saviour.  The  impression  is  insinuated,  that  they,  who 
arc  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church,  and  who  ad- 
vance along  the  path  of  regular  participation  in  Holy 
rites,  by  virtue  of  their  godly  attendances,  surely  reach 
the  end  of  eternal  life. 

•*  •Biiihop  of  Ossory'fi  Charge.     1840.  p.  231. 
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Now  in  all  this,  there  is  no  violent  shock  to  the  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  a  pleasing  poison  is  infused,  which 
indolence  and  self-rightconsness-^(the  common  sins  of 
our  nature) — are  predisposed  to  receive.  It  is  congenial 
to  suppose,  that  earnest,  laborious,  prayerftd  searchings 
of  the  word  are  are  profitless ;  perhaps  presumptuous. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  find  relief  in  the  persuasion,  that 
the  Church,  which  we  obey,  is  a  mediator  between 
guilt  and  the  wrath  of  God — that  the  acts  of  Ministers 
admit  to  grace^that  in  rites  and  ceremonies  there  is 
security, — if  not  some  merit. 

BxLt  this  system  is  not  the  Gospel  of  the  Bible.  It 
places  a  something  above  Christ :  or  substitutes  a 
something  for  Christ.  But  in  all  things.  He  must  have 
the  pre-eminence ;  and  no  observances,  whether  of 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  or  of  services  of  Apos- 
tolic origin,  can  occupy  His  province  of  taking  away 
sin,  and  speaking  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  beautify' 
ing  with  righteousness,  and  presenting  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  God, 

Is  there  not  cause,  then,  that  we  should  on  this  day 
examine,  how  we  have  guarded  our  fiocks  from  such 
errors? 

I  know,  that  difficulties  meet  us  here.  The  con- 
scientious man  trembles,  lest,  receding  from  one  ex- 
treme he  should  fall  into  the  opposite.  It  is  painful 
even  to  seem,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  undervalue 
principles,  which  are  most  true — most  important— most 
holy :  principles  which  we  cannot  overvalue,  so  long  as 
t^ey  retain  their  just  and  subordinate  position.  But, 
though  we  revere  the  Church,  which  Christ  has  founded 
on  His  blood;  though  we  prize  the  sacraments  and 
institutions,  which  He  has  ordained ;  though  we  arc 
bold  in  declaring,  that  to  neglect  them  is  fearful,  to 
despise  them  is  fatal ;  still  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to 
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distinguish  between  what  is  saving,  and  what  is  edify- 
ing,— between  what  is  life-giving,  and  what  is  strengthen- 
ing,— between  the  fountain  and  the  channels.  We  are 
bound  to  teach,  that  neither  Church,  nor  sacraments, 
nor  ser^'ices  are  grace,  but  means  of  grace.  We  must 
maintain,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  any  child  of  man 
but  by  direct  and  personal  application  to  Christ  himself: 
that  every  one,  who  seeks  pardon,  must  individually 
flee  to  the  Cross ;  that  every  one,  who  would  enter 
Heaven,  must  extend  his  own  hand  to  receive  the  Re- 
deemer's righteousness.  We  must  preach,  that  this 
approach  can  only  be  by  faith, — which  faith,  in  its  true 
simplicity,  is  an  act  of  the  soul,  called  into  being  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  which  God  has 
consecrated  to  this  excellent  mystery,  that  it  unites 
with  Christ ;  and  as  unfailingly  leads  to  graciousness  of 
heart,  as  eternal  cause  to  eternal  effect. 

This  is  our  Gospel. — Lay  this  foundation  deep. 
Then  all  the  rites  of  our  Church  will  be  blessed  hand- 
maids to  the  truth,  and  will  lead  the  believer  by  holy 
nurture  and  sound  help  to  *'  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light;- 

5.— >In  connexion  with  the  tone  of  our  instructions, 
let  us  examine  our  temper  towards  those  who  differ. 

When  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  points 
of  controversy  of  vital  importance,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
tend with  earnestness.  But  earnestness  should  *' suffer 
l^gandbe  kind.*'  ''The  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves."  ''  The  same  mind  should  be  in  us,  which 
was  in  Jesus  Christ,"  who  never  ''  rendered  railing  for 
railing ;  but  contrariwise  blessing." 

But  has  this  temper  ruled  in  our  Church  of  late  ? 
Placed  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  the  observi^. 
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tion  of  all  Christendom,  have  wc  not  hindered  the  cause 
of  true  religion  by  unseemly  discord,  distraction,  and 
asperity  ?  The  fact  is  obyious. — The  conclusion  painful. 
— •'  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  love,  joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance,"  are  absent.  If  the  fruits  are  wanting, 
where  is  His  presence  ?  If  His  presence  be  withheld, 
what  is  our  state  ?  Can  we  manrel,  that  we  are  so  life- 
less within,  so  powerless  without  ?  As  a  Church  we 
are  humbled  in  the  sight  of  friends  and  foes.  They 
who  love  us,  mourn :  they,  who  hate  us,  exult. 

Let  us  eschew  such  spirit.  What  is  sinful  never  can 
be  wise.  No  erring  brother  will  be  thus  won  from  his 
errors :  no  wounds  of  the  Church  thus  healed.  **'  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous  of  God."  The 
kingdom  of  the  blessed  Jesus  can  never  be  promoted 
by  **  weapons  of  warfare,  which  are  not  spiritual  but 
carnal." 

II.— The  retrospect,  which  is  humiliating,  should 
animate  to  new  resolves.  I  would  not  therefore,  dose 
our  meeting  without  stirring  up  my  soul  and  yours  to 
fill  the  future  with  wisdom,  devotedness,  and  sound 
action,  wbich  cannot  be  condenmed.  Trusting  then  to 
your  brotherly  indulgence,  I  venture  to  strive  in  a  few 
concluding  suggestions  to  be  a  fellow-helper  to  your 
work. 

1.— I  think  we  often  err,  in  not  sufficiently  consider- 
ing bow  limited  are  the*  capacities  of  those  who  form 
our  congregations. 

Have  we  not  discovered,  that  many  of  our  sermons 
pass  not  even  the  threshhold  of  their  understandings  ? 
They  may  be  elaborate  in  reasoning,  arrangement,  die* 
tion,  style.  The  argument  may  be  unanswerable,  the 
illustrations  apt,  the  language  choice— -but  these  ex. 
cellencies  avail  nothing,  because  the  hearers  are  un« 
tutored  and  unpractised  to  comprehend. 
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Let  me  then  commend  greater  plainness.  In  doing 
so,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  mean  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  coarse  and  careless  in  composition.  In- 
deed it  b  only  by  much  study  and  learning,  that  we 
can  become  perspicuous.  Simplicity  is  the  truest  mark 
of  a  well-trained  mind. 

We  have  our  model  in  our  great  Lord.     ''  He  spake 

as  never  man  spake,  and   the  common  people  heard 

Him  gladly ;"  and  ''  all  bare  Him  witness  and  wondered 

at  the  gracious   words,  which  proceeded   out  of  His 

mouth."     But  in  His  preaching  we  have  few  discussions 

or  reflections.     Truth  is  announced  unencumbered  by 

art  or  effort.     Now  we  are  not  wiser  than  He.     We 

do  not  sec  deeper  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  heart  and 

conscience.     If,  then,  His  weightiest  reasonings  were 

simple  statements,  ours  should  not  be  perplexed  ones, 

*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  will  arrest,  and  turn  and  melt, 

when  recondite  abstractions  will  scarcely  obtain  a  vacant 

c  gaze.     Beloved,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow   a   single 

g  sermon  to  be  lost.     Let  us  then  study  so  to  speak,  that 

I  every  understanding  may  receive,  and  every  heart  be 

touched. 

2.'^het  us  watch  against  formalism.  Our  necessary 
familiarity  with  terms  and  topics  of  infinite  moment 
tends  to  deaden  vividness  of  impression.  Daily  busi- 
ness easily  becomes  mechanical  routine.  Hence  we  are 
in  danger  of  running  smoothly  along  a  regular  and  de- 
corous path  of  services.  In  our  sermons,  and  visitations 
of  the  sick,  the  bare  perfunction  may  leave  us  quite  at 
ease.  And  when  we  examine  before  admission  to  con- 
firmation, and  the  Lord's  table,  we  may  rest  in  a  set  of 
teachings  and  in  correct  replies  to  customary  questions. 
This  want  of  sensible  interest  is  quickly  felt  by  those 
with  whom  we  deal.  The  nascent  spark  may  thus  bo 
quenched.    The  doubt  may  arise,  whether  our  ministry 
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be  not  MHne  BemUance,  and  we  may  be  Hiupected  of 
gnvtaining  aome  ficticions  part 

But  tbe  principle  is  true,  if  we  would  quicken  souls, 
our  souls  snist  be  slive :  if  we  wonld  soften  hearts,  our 
hearts  nsstm^:  if  we  Wonld  make  men  real,  we  mnat 
be  real  owselTea.  Mark  in  St.  Paul,  how  the  whole 
inner  man  trarailed  and  agonized  with  intense  desires.  \  V 

"  Remember,  that  b;  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day  with  tears."  "  I 
would,  that  ye  knew,  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  yon!" 
Hem  was  the  ene^y  of  a  man,  who  realized  what  cause 
he  was  subserring. 

I  know,  that  such  earnestness  is  a  high  attainment 
Tbe  Spirit  can  alone  bestow  it;  the  lore  of  Christ,  and 
of  souls  can  alone  enliren  it ;  constant  watchfrdness 
can  alone  preserve  it.  But  let  us  seek  and  improre  it. 
— Without  it,  ministrations  are  empty  show. 

3.— Let  us  be  ahve  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  aflbctions  of  those,  whom  we  serve. 

We  labour  to  espouse  souls  to  Christ ;  and  w^  most 
surety  win,  when  we  q^xoach  thnmgh  the  yiddings  of 
the  heart.  But  to  gain  love  we  must  deal  lovingly. 
Our  great  exemplar  was  perfect  love.  St.  Fan!  had  the 
same  mind,  as  is  evident  from  his  impassioned  appeals. 
— **Of>d  is  my  record,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  A., 

in  the  bowels  of  Jesns  Christ."  "We  were  gentle 
among  you,  even  as  a  norse  cherisheth  her  children ;  so 
beii^  ^Sieetionately  desirous  of  yon,  we  were  willing  to 
have  imparted  nnto  you,  not  the  Ctospel  of  God  only, 
hot  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  tinto  us." 

We  shonld  have  Uke  tender  anxiety.  Our  people's 
sonls  shonld  be  as  out  own  sonl.  "  Now  we  live,  if  ye 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  The  most  rug|^  nature  softena, 
under  the  warmth  of  this  genuine  sympathy.  And 
when,  by  the  Spirit's  help,  men  are  conciliated  to  give 
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us  confidence,  as  their  best  friends ;  our  influence  for 
good  becomes  immense.  Then  we  may  ''  reprove  and 
rebuke  with  all  authority."  Our  faithfulness  will  not 
alienate.  It  will  rather  be  felt  as  truer  evidence  of  love, 
and  bind  to  us  in  holier  bonds.  There  is  not  an  individual 
in  our  parishes,  who  has  not  a  heart  to  feel :  secure  that 
heart,  and  yon  may  lead  him ;  if  you  lead  aright,  you 
**  save  a  Soul  alive." 

4. — Let  us  adopt  plans  to  give  expansion  to  the 
Christian  principles  of  our  flock. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  grace,  exercise  is  needfid  to 

growth.    Here  the  problem  is,  what  exercise  shall  we 

provide  ?  The  question  is  practical :  and  much  will  depend 

upon  the  circumstances  of  our  parishes.     My  hints,  of 

necessity,  are  general ;  and  therefore  exclude  all  plans 

of  local  and  social  benevolence.    These  are  indeed  of 

paramount  interest,  and  should  be  primarily  cultivated: 

•  they  belong  however  to  a  circumscribed  range,  and  are 

c  too  narrow  for  the  enlargement,  which  I  deem  impor- 

I  tant. 

I  We  should  act  upon  the  truth,  that  Christian  grace 

I  is  capable  of  almost  boundless  dilation.    It  reaches  to 

the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  can  throw  its  arms  around 
the  whole  family  of  earth,  llie  poorest  peasant,  in 
whose  heart  Christ  dwells  by  faith,  can  go  forth  in  seal 
and  sympathy  to  every  fellow-man. 

Hence,  I  know  no  means  so  efiectual  for  our  purpose, 
as  to  direct  attention  to  the  Missions  of  our  Church. 
The  subject  is  one  of  intense  and  increasing  interest. 
Our  advance  in  civilization,  and  enterprise,  and  every 
ingenuity,  has  given  an  impulse  to  aU  activities,  and  is 
especially  felt  here.  While  we  readily  communicate 
with  the  natives  of  all  climes,  we  have  associations  and 
central  agencies,  which  reach  every  village.  Hence  in- 
telligence is  diffused,  need  pourtrayed,  success  announced. 
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energies  aroused,  and  subsidies  cuUected.  Then  the 
aggregate  power  is  applied  to  the  grand  work,  and 
mighty  results  follow. 

Eyery  imaginable  facility  is  therefore  at  hand  to 
awaken  and  sustain  interest  in  this  cause.  By  occasional 
meetings,  which  strictly  and  happily  harmonise  with 
the  sober  proprieties  of  our  pastoral  system,  our  hum- 
blest cottagers  may  be  encouraged  to  share  the  privilege 
of  carrying  life  and  salvation  to  the  distant  regions  of 
spiritual  darkness^they  may  be  led  to  realise,  Uiat  they 
go  forth  in  heart  and  effort  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  that  they  are  taking  part  in  pulling 
down  the  strong-holds,  which  Satan  has  long  occupied 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  world. 

Now  there  is  something  most  healthful  and  invigora- 
ting to  the  soul  in  these  generous  feelings.  It  is  always 
elevating  to  be  connected  with  great  exploits ;  much 
more  so,  with  infinite  triumphs.  This  is  what  I  desire 
our  poor  to  experience.  Their  daily  employ  may  chain 
to  the  mire,  all  things  may  seem  sordid  and  debasing 
around ;  but  still  they  may  be  associated  with  achieve- 
ments and  victories,  in  comparison  of  which,  earth's 
greatest  glories  dwindle  into  nothingness.  The  low, 
the  poor,  the  obscure  among  men,  by  applying  the  hand 
to  Missionary  machinery,  may  be,  and  may  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  fellow- workers  with  Ood  in  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  commend  this  plan, 
because  of  its  incalculable  benefits  on  distant  multitudes ; 
whether  they  be  our  Colonists,  the  Heathen,  or  the  Jew. 
I  only  aim  to  shew  the  home-blessing.  And  I  am  de- 
liberately persuaded,  that  we  help  our  flocks  to  wax 
riper  and  stronger  in  Christian  grace,  when  we  lead 
them  to  contemplate  and  commiserate  foreign  destitu- 
tion, and  to  straiten  their  poverty,  that  they  may  enrich 
unto  Heaven.— 
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Such  the  suggestions,  which,  with  aU  humilitj,  I 
submit  to  your  consideration ;  and  I  do  so,  with  one 
only  desire,  that  we  may  approve  ourselves  unto  God 
*^  as  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed ;  *'  to  our  par- 
ishioners, as  instructors,  who,  "keep  back  nothing,  that 
is  profitable ;"  and  to  our  beloved  Country,  as  conscien- 
tious gfuardians  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 

When  we  thus  strain  every  nerve,  and  exercise  every 
talent,  and  occupy  every  moment,  we  shall  be  painfully 
taught  our  utter  insufficiency;  and  daily  experience  will 
shew,  that  too  much,  alas !  of  our  work  is  left  undone. 
We  shall  be  called  to  be  always  looking  away  from  our 
emptiness  to  Christ's  fulness,  feeling,  that,  most  of  all 
sinners,  we  have  need  of  the  mercy,  and  the  forgiveness, 
and  the  righteousness,  which  are  in  Him. 

But  we  shall  enjoy,  through  grace,  a  holy,  blessed 
repose  of  soul — the  result  of  knowing,  that  we  are  sin- 
•  cerely  striving  to  serve  Him ;  and  that,  with  single  eye, 

c  we  seek  nothing,  but  the  truth,  and  honor  and  enlarge- 

I  ment  of  His  kingdom .     We  shall  have  disappointments ; 

I  but  they  will  bring  us  nearer  to  Him  for  pardon  and  for 

better  guidance,  and  He  will  bind  up  our  mourning 
spirits ;  we  shall  have  encouragements,  because  of  souls 
quickening  and  thriving  around  us — these  too  will  draw 
to  Him,  that  wc  may  render  due  praises  for  His 
enabling  help. 

The  world,  which  hated  Him,  may  hate  us  also ;  but 
His  pmile  and  solace  will  render  this  trial  light.  The 
love  of  the  faithful  will  cheer  us,  and  this  will  make  us 
love  Him  more,  from  whom  alone  acceptance  comes. 
Thus  all  occurrences  ^will  work  together  for  our  closer 
communion  with  Him,  and  be  as  a  train  of  ministering 
ans^ls.  leading,  through  paths  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  to  "the  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  unde- 
filcd,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 
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Indeed,  I  scruple  not  to  say, — what  I  most  unfeigncdiy 
believe, — that  this  life  of  the  fenrent-hearted,  diligent, 
self-denying,  devoted,  hopeful  minister  of  Christ  is  the 
happiest  life  in  the  world.  He  dweUs,  as  it  were,  at 
Heaven's  gate,  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  searching  of 
God*s  word ;  and  only  seems  to  visit  earth,  to  fulfil  the 
more  than  angelic  mission  of  calling  others  to  the  path 
6f  life.  And  while,  one  by  one,  his  children  pass  before 
him  to  their  endless  rest,  he  looks  for  sure  re-union* 
when  they  shall  be  "  his  joy  and  crown  for  ever." 

While  he  lives,  he  lives  unto  the  Lord :  when  he 
dies,  he  dies  unto  the  Lord.  *'  To  him  to  live  is  Christ, 
to  die  is  gain." 

Beloved  Brethren,  this  peace,  this  happiness,  these 
hopes  are,  or  should  be,  ours. 


ON 
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A    CHARGE, 


Sfc.        Sfc. 


Mt  Beverend  Brethren, 

After  so  long  an  absence,  and  during  a  season 
so  teeming  in  new  and  strange  events,  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  subjects  of  no  common 
moment,  on  which  I  would  pray  you  for  a  while  to 
bear  with  me.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  hope  to  add 
anything  to  your  previous  thoughts  and  judgments, 
nor  that  I  attach  importance  to  anything  that  I  may 
have  to  say ;  but  for  so  many  years  we  have  both 
lived  and  worked  together  with  a  free  and  kindly 
confidence,  founded  upon  a  clear  and  open  avowal  of 
convictions,  that  it  would  be  new  and  unnatural  if  I 
were  not  to  speak  with  our  habitual  plainness  of  the 
events  which  have  befallen  us  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  is  due  to  you :  it  is  also  due  to  my- 
self; because  in  the  last  year, — a  season  of  no 
little  public  anxiety, — ^by  the  will  of  God,  I  have 
been  far  away,  and  unable  to  share,  even  by  a  word, 
in  the  decisions  and  acts  which  you  have  taken.  I 
feely  therefore,  that  in  coming  back  once  more  to 
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labour  among  you  and  with  you,  according  as  God 
is  pleased  to  help  me,  I  cannot  take  my  place  again 
without  uniting  myself  with  you  by  a  full  and  earnest 
expression  of  concurrence  in  the  steps  that  you  have 
pursued.  And  at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner, 
can  I  better  do  so  than  this  day,  when  we  assemble 
again,  after  so  long  a  time,  at  our  first  official  meeting 
in  Visitation  ? 

One,  and  one  only,  act  it  was  in  my  power,  at  so 
great  a  distance,  to  share ;  and  that  was  to  attach  my 
name,  by  the  hand  of  another,  to  a  formal  document 
lately  delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  of  this  province. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  duty  so  far  to  hold  myself  clear 
from  partaking,  even  by  silence  or  construction,  in  a 
course  of  events  full,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  gravest 
evils :  and  to  reserve  thereby  a  liberty  of  judgment 
to  review,  if  it  should  please  God  to  give  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  make  it,  therefore,  a  duty,  the  whole 
series  of  those  events  in  their  bearing  upon  ourselves. 

In  speaking  of  them,  at  this  time,  it  is  not  my 
object,  God  knoweth,  to  renew  discussions  which  are 
now  allayed ;  still  less  to  widen  breaches  which  have 
been  unhappily  opened.  It  is  my  desire  simply  to 
estimate  the  facts  as  they  stand  completed,  and  to 
treat  them  in  the  only  form  in  which  they  now  pos- 
sess importance ;  that  is,  as  practical  questions.  What 
I  say,  therefore,  will,  after  all,  have  less  reference  to 
the  past  than  to  the  future  ;  and  I  shall  touch  upon 
the  past  only  as  it  is  the  subject-matter  which  imposes 


the  necessity  of  future  action.     Moreover,  I  wish 
to  speak  not  of  persons,  but  of  principles ;  because 
persons  are  only  §ar  a  day,  principles  are  for  ever. 
NeverdidttH^  aa  in  touching  upon  events  and  acts  it 
ii  istpotsible  not  to  implicate  the  persons  engaged, 
I  desire,  farther,  to  fjay  one  word  at  the  outset.     My 
hope  and  belief  is  that  the  several  parties  engaged 
in  transactions  to  which  I  may  allude,   were  per- 
suaded that  both  in  the  end  they  had  in  view,  and 
in   the   means    they   employed   to  attain   it,   they 
were  pursuing  a  clear  line  of  duty.    Unless  we 
cherish   this    conviction  even   as   to   persons   most 
directly  opposed  to  us,  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall 
escape  sinning  against  the  grace  of  Charity.     No- 
thing but  plain  evidences  of  malice  or  bad  faith  will 
be  accepted  as  sufficient,  by  those  who  desire  to  make 
the  law  of  love   their  rule  of  life,    to  convict  op- 
ponents of  malign  intentions.     Evil  as  this  world  is, 
there  is  less  of  deliberate  ill  intention  than  we  im- 
pute.    Conduct  the  most  indefensible   on  our  own 
principles,  may,  in  another,  follow  by  direct  inference 
from   some    erroneous    premiss,   some   inverted    or 
imperfect  maxim  invincibly  and  sincerely  believed 
to  be  a  first  form  of  truth,  or  a  first  law  of  right. 
This  is  no  defence  of  error ;   it  does  but  plead  that 
upright  men  may  err.     Intellectual  obscurity,  imper- 
fect judgment,  inconsequence  of  reasoning,  false  per- 
suasions arising  from  birth,  early  education,  habitual 
belief,  will  explain  most  of  the  contests  which  are 
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passing  among  ourselves.  This  way  of  treating  op- 
ponents does  not  lead  to  latitudinarian  vagueness,  or 
to  light  esteem  of  truth  and  right  It  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  truth  or  right  as  such,  but  only 
with  the  persons  with  whom  we  may  be  contending. 
It  prescribes  the  law  of  our  dealings  one  with  another, 
while  we  still  love  and  revere  both  Truth  and  Eight 
as  changeless  and  eternal.  Surely  this  is  but  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  all  judgment;  who,  therefore, 
warns  us,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.''  I 
have  said  this  more  at  length  because  I  am  deeply 
persuaded  that,  in  the  late  contests,  there  are  on 
both  sides  men  of  whose  truth  I  have  as  full  an 
assurance  as  of  my  own,  and  of  whose  goodness  I 
have  a  deeper  conviction. 

With  these  remarks  I  will  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
recent  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hereford. 

Taking  this  case  as  a  whole,  we  may  begin  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  question  as  to  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  the  Eight  Eeyerend  person  appointed  to 
that  see,  and  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  consecration  was  effected. 

Into  the  former  point  I  think  it  is  no  longer  our 
duty  to  enter. 

First,  because  the  Church,  as  such,  has  never  passed 
judgment  on  the  theology  of  Dr.  Hampden.  He 
has  never  been  cited  and  judged  before  any  Con- 
sistory or  tribunal  of  the  Church.     Whatever  his 


opinions  may  be,  they  are,  therefore,  unascertained 
by  any  authoritative  ecclesiastical  decision. 

Secondly,  the  censure  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  year  1836  did  not  pronounce  his  doctrine  to 
be  heretical,  or  to  savour  of  heresy,  or  to  be  scan- 
dalous, or  to  be  offensive  to  pious  ears  and  the  like 
It  did  not  specify  or  characterise  the  nature  of  its 
unsoundness  according  to  the  definitions  of  eccle- 
siastical usage.  It  declared  in  terms  just  and  grave 
indeed  as  a  censure,  but  wholly  informal  and  imper- 
fect as  a  judgment,  that  he  had  ^^  so  treated  theological 
matters  that,  in  this  respect,  the  University  had  no 
confidence  in  him."  *  So  that  there  exists  no  formal 
decision  of  any  tribunal  at  all,  ecclesiastical  or  even 
academical,  stamping  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hampden 
with  a  specific  character  of  heterodoxy. 

Thirdly,  it  is  just  to  record  that  from  the  date  of  that 
censure  no  new  matter  of  exception  has  been  alleged. 
The  teaching  of  the  party  censured  has  not  been  again 
questioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  any  point  of  faith. 

Fourthly,  on  a  late  occasion  when  proceedings  for 
the  trial  of  this  doctrinal  question  were  brought  be- 
fore the  proper  authority,  that  authority,  after  de- 
liberation, determined  to  proceed  no  farther.  The 
importance  of  this  event  in  one  way  is  great.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  trial  of  the  doctrinal  question  has 
never  been  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  the  Church. 

*  "  Ita  res  theologicas  tractaverit,  ut  in  hac  parte  nullam  ejus 
fiduciam  habeat  Universitas." 
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At  the  moment  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  appear- 
ing it  was  suffered  to  pass  through.  Yarioos  judg- 
mentB  have  been  farmed  of  this  fiu^  I  must  regard 
it  as  one  of  those  events  from  which  no  tribunal  and 
no  judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  secure.  The 
whole  course  of  human  justice  is  chequered  by  like 
imperfections  of  procedure.  Whether  by  the  ap- 
plication of  wrong  principles,  or  by  the  misapplica- 
tion of  right,  it  ever  has  happened,  and  ever  will, 
that  the  course  of  external  jurisdiction  will  imper- 
fectly represent  and  apply  the  internal  law  of  justice. 
Up  to  this  moment,  then,  the  party  accused  has 
never  been  condemned  by  any  tribunal  of  the  Church. 
He  is,  therefore,  on  the  ground  familiar  to  us  in 
the  common  equity  which  ought  to  temper  aU  judg- 
ment,  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  on  whom  no  con- 
viction has  passed.  We  may  not  take  the  law  into 
our  own  hands,  nor  impose  on  our  individual  respon- 
sibility, how  clear  soever  the  proof  may  seem,  the 
note  which  the  proper  judge,  through  error  of 
practice  or  failure  to  proceed,  has  not  imposed.  In 
one  word,  the  duty  is  not  ours,  or  rather  it  is  our 
duty  not  so  to  do.  As,  in  the  eye  of  civil  law,  a  man 
is  innocent  till  he  be  lawfully  found  guilty,  so,  and 
even  more  in  spiritual  discipline,  it  has  been  held — 
with  a  breadth  which  strains  the  rule,  at  times,  too 
far — that  notoriety  needs  legal  form  to  deprive  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  spiritual  rites  and  offices. 
In  matters  of  theological  teaching  where  the  judg- 
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ment  is  more  diflkult^  even  a  greater  caution  firom 
private  persons  is  required.  Until,  therefore,  any 
member  of  the  Church  be  judicially  pronounced  by  a 
proper  tribunal  to  be  imsound,  he  ought  to  be  publicly 
treated  as  orthodox.  No  man  is  a  heretic  to  us  who 
is  not  a  heretic  to  the  Chiu*ch  ;  and  no  man  is  to  the 
Church  a  heretic  but  one  who  has  been  condemned 
in  foro  exteriori  for  heresy.  This  does  not  hinder  us 
firom  using  all  means,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do  in 
this  oase,  to  obtain  a  full  examination  of  suspicious 
teaching,  nor  of  protesting  against  acts  which  ought 
only  to  follow  upon  such  inquiry  ;  but  when,  through 
error,  such  acts  are  finally  completed,  individuals 
may  rest  within  the  sphere  of  their  responsibility. 
They  can  do  no  more,  and  are  therefore  firee. 

Again :  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  just,  to 
use  this  equity  of  individual  judgment ;  because,  at 
various,  and  some  of  them  most  solemn  times — as  at 
the  moment  of  consecration — the  Right  Reverend 
person,  of  whom  we  speak,  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Faith.  He  was  consecrated, 
not  upon  the  confession  of  his  theological  works,  but 
on  public  subscription  of  the  Catholic  creeds.  Sincere 
subscription,  thereby  condemning  all  heresies,  is  all 
that  has  ever  been  required  to  reinstate  any,  howso- 
ever compromised  by  heterodoxy,  in  the  peace  of  the 
Church.*  Of  subscription  the  fact  of  consecration 
is  our  pledge ;   of  sincerity  who  dares   conceive  a 

*  History  of  the  Arians,  pp.  274,  275. 
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doubt?  For  these  reasons  it  appears  that  we  are 
now  released  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions 
as  to  past  theological  statements,  justly  censured. 
We  may  accept  the  last  public  subscription  as  a 
fact  closing  up  a  retrospect  which  nothing  but  new 
necessity  can  re-open. 

No  one,  surely,  can  have  lived  in  the  study  of 
Truth  without  feeling,  even  year  by  year,  that  his 
past  thoughts  are  faint  and  inadequate;  his  past 
words  either  too  narrow  or  too  large,  too  peremp- 
tory or  too  doubtftd.  And  yet  the  Faith  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  And  our 
conceptions  of  it  are  formally  the  same :  but  they 
have  gained  in  intensity  or  in  extension,  in  the  light 
which  comes  from  love,  or  in  the  reality  which  springs 
fit)m  adoration  of  the  uncreated  Truth.  And  as  we 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  eternal  objects  of  Faith, 
so  we  find  that  our  past  words  have  been  but  a  stam- 
mering tongue :  that  we  have  been  speaking  we  wist 
not  what :  that  when  we  have  been  choosers  of  our 
own  words  we  have  said  too  little  or  too  much :  that 
we  have  seldom  spoken  with  severe  truth  and  fearless 
certainty  except  in  the  traditional  language  of  the 
Church.  So  to  the  end  of  life  we  shall  go  on,  ever 
beginning  to  prize  our  birthright  at  its  true  ines- 
timable worth:  holding  sacred  the  ^^jot"  and  the 
"tittle"  which  ^^ shall  not  pass  away;**  counting 
more  dear  than  life  an  iota  for  which  St.  Athanasius 
did  not  fear  to  divide  the  world. 
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With  this  view  and  upon  these  reasons,  forgetting 
the  pasty  and  with  a  fervent  trust  that  the  future 
to  which,  under  God,  we  commit  ourselves,  may  hear 
out  our  hope,  let  us  leave  the  question  of  doctrine. 

We  come  now  to  the  manner  in  which  that  Bight 
Reverend  person  was  consecrated. 

The  only  point  of  real  importance  in  this  part  of 
the  question  I  conceive  to  be  the  act  of  the  Com- 
missary of  the  Metropolitan  in  refusing  to  hear  ob- 
jectors whom  he  had  duly  cited,  and  in  proceeding, 
nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  election  presented  to 
him. 

These  unreasonable  and  irregular  proceedings 
might  be  dismissed  as  a  simple  error,  committed  by 
a  Court,  the  practice  of  which,  through  desuetude  or 
infrequency  of  exercise,  may  be  dubious  or  un- 
ascertained. But  it  has  acquired  a  graver  import 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench^ 
these  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  were 
justified  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  that 
the  Civil  Court  thereupon  refused  to  interfere. 

The  case,  therefore,  assumes  the  form  of  a  claim, 
set  up  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  a  power  absolute 
and  unlimited  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  be  recom- 
mended for  election  as  Bishops,  without  submitting 
the  fitness  of  the  person  elect,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Universal  Church,  to  any  Judge  or  Tribunal 
whatsoever.  Formidable  as  this  claim  appears,  the 
law  and  the  right  of  the  case  are,  surely,  beyond  all 
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controversy.  Nothing  can  be  wanting  but  a  calm 
review  to  establish  the  contradiction  of  this  pre- 
tension. 

As  to  the  past,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  person 
designated  was  elected,  confirmed,  and  consecrated : 
that  the  errors  committed  were  in  matter  of  form : 
that  the  essential  acts  were  completed,  so  that,  the 
Church  tacitly  accepting,  there  need  be  no  question 
of  validity.  We  may  say  "factum  valet,  ita  fieri 
non  debuit."  But  looking  to  the  future  it  may  not 
so  easily  be  suffered  to  pass.  It  has  raised  a  question 
of  principles  which  must  be  truly  and  justly  solved. 
From  this  we  cannot  recede. 

And,  first,  let  us  lay  down  the  principles  of  the 
question. 

It  is  evident : — 

1.  That  the  Apostolic  Office  with  the  power  of 
succession  was  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles 
alone.* 

2.  But  the  power  of  succession  involves  both  the 
choice  of  the  persons  to  be  ordained^  and  the  admis* 
sion  of  them  by  ordination  to  the  Apostolic  office : 
80  that  by  the  original  grant  the  electors  and  the 
cousecrators  were  the  same  persons :  that  is,  the 
College  of  the  Apostles.  And  this  is  obvious  on  a 
moment's  thought.  The  sole  power  to  consecrate  or 
ordain,  all  admit  to  have  been  in  the  Apostles  alone. 

*  Thomass.  de  Yet,  et  Nov.  Eccles.  Disc,  P.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c  1. 
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And,  therefore,  be  the  electors  who  they  might,  no 
man  could  be  ordained  without  their  approval.  The 
power  to  refuse  ordination  is  in  fact  the  power  to 
elect :  an  unlimited  veto  is  ultimately  supreme  ;  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  person  elected  is  a  judicial 
approval  of  his  fitness. 

3.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  first  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
brethren  or  people  choose  or  joined  in  choosing  the 
persons  for  ordination,  it  is  evident  that  the  accept- 
ance of  those  persons  by  the  Apostles  was  a  judicial 
approval  of  the  election.  Howsoever  the  functions 
and  ministries  of  the  Church  may  be  distributed,  they 
are  nevertheless  acts  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
"  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth."*  But  in  this  united  pro- 
cedure there  are  three  very  distinct  parts:  the 
election  of  the  person,  the  judicial  approval  of  the 
election,  and  the  ordination  of  the  elect 

It  is  plain  from  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  election  has  been  intrusted,  and — according 
to  circumstances  and  times — may  very  safely  be  in- 
trusted to  any  member  or  members  of  the  Church. 

Though  it  be  essentially  in  the  Apostolic  order,  yet 
the  Apostles  invited  the  Christian  people  at  large  to 
share  it.    After  the  first  times  the  election  of  Bishops 

•  Ephes.  iv.  16. 
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was  in  the  people  and  the  Clergy,*  or  in  the  Clergy 
of  the  diocese  at  large,  or  in  the  Clergy  by  repre- 
sentation, that  is,  by  the  Chapterf  of  the  Cathedral 
Church ;  then  it  passed  into  the  privilege  of  Princes, 
who  thereby  became  proxies  of  the  whole  Church 
within  their  realm,  and  chiefly  of  the  lay  people. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  the  hands  of  an  mdividual  of  note, 
as  in  an  instance  not  long  extinct  among  ourselves. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  it  matters  comparatively 
little  who  shall  choose  the  person  if  the  person  be  fit, 
and  his  fitness  truly  ascertained  by  the  Church.  In- 
deed as  to  the  prerogative  of  recommending  a  person  for 
election,  without  saying  whether  or  no  it  is  abstractedly 
the  best  form  of  procedure,  it  is  one  of  almost  universal 
acceptance,  and  in  close  analogy  with  the  genius  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  of  the  social  order  of  Christ- 
ian civilization.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  countries 
of  Europe,  the  nomination  of  Bishops  has  been  for 
ages  in  the  hands  of  Sovereigns.  In  Austria  (with 
one  exception)  the  nomination  is  in  the  Emperor.J 
In  Hungary  the  Bishops  are  named  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  immediately  exercise  jurisdiction,  as  distinct  firom 
acts  of  spiritual  order,  before  their  confirmation.  § 

*  Thomass.  de  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccles.  Disc.,  P.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
t  Ibid.,  c.  33. 

X  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  Subjects  in  Foreign  Countries,  p.  5. 

§  Ibid.  "  In  Hungary  all  bishops  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
immediately  perform  every  part  of  their  functions  which  relates 
to  jurisdiction,  before  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope." 
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In  Lombardy  they  are  in  like  manner  appointed  by 
the  Crown.*  In  the  Venetian  states  they  were 
chosen  by  the  Senate.f  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  much  more  in  Sicily,  the  same  privilege  exists.J 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,§  and  even  more 
signally  in  France,  the  nomination  exists  in  the  Su- 
preme Civil  power.  It  has  been  not  untruly  said  by 
a  French  writer  of  great  name  in  Ecclesiastical  law, 
that  "  the  instant  the  Church  acquired  a  civil  existence 
its  dignities  became  real  magistracies,  jj"  that  they 
have  "  a  delegated  portion  of  the  supreme  **  civil  power 
united  with  their  own  spiritual  ofBce ;  and  that  on 
this  ground  the  Sovereign,  on  behalf  of  his  realm, 
not  so  much  of  himself  as  of  his  people,  has  a  high 
interest  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  exercise  this 
mixed  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  them.  For 
this  reason  the  lay  people  through  the  civil  power  have, 
in  the  history  of  Christendom,  at  all  times  possessed  a 
very  extensive  prerogative  in  recommending  or 
nominating  persons  to  the  Episcopal  office.  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  the  late  proceedings  any  doubt  has 
been  raised  or  any  impatience  expressed  on  this  head. 
But  here  the  power  of  Sovereigns  is  at  an  end.  After 
the  election  or  nomination,  there  has  existed,  in  aU 
ages  and  in  every  country  I  have  cited,  a  distinct 

*  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  Subjects  in  Foreign  Countries,  p.  13. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  14.        J  Ibid.,  p.  18.        S  Ibid.,  pp.  28,  31,  40. 
II  Fitliou,  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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judicial  approTal  of  the  party  elect,  and  diat  by  the 
Spiritoal  power  of  the  Church — in  odier  words,  a 
confirmatioD,  or  judicial  examining  of  die  formality 
of  the  election,  and  of  the  fitness  of  die  person, 
both  in  faith  and  morals,  according  to  die  Canon 
law.  In  truth  this  power,  or  radier  responsibility 
of  confirming  the  election  is  to  be  traced  with 
equal  lineal  clearness  and  certainty  from  the  Aposdes 
to  this  day.  In  die  beginning  they  exercised  it  as  a 
body  in  common.  After  dieir  example,  Bishops  elect 
were  examined  and  confirmed  in  the  next  ages  by 
the  Bishops  of  the  whole  Province.  Numerous 
canons  require  the  presence  of  the  comprovincial 
Bishops  even  at  the  act  of  election.*  Then  for 
reasons  of  convenient  order  diis  collective  confirma- 
tion was  vested,  in  their  behali^  in  the  Metropolitan.f 
He  was  their  representative  as  well  as  chief:  and 
the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  was  guarded  by  the 
Church  in  a  series  of  Councils,  as  at  Nice,  Aries, 
Laodicea,  Carthage,  Chalcedon,  and  others,  with  a 
strictness  so  exact  that  a  Bishop  ordained  without 
the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  was  declared  to  be 
DO  Bishop.^  The  Sevendi  General  Council  ordains 
that  the  election  of  Bishops  by  Civil  Magistrates, 
without  the  consent  of  the  comprovincial  Bishops 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  Metropolitan,  shall  be 

*  Van  Espen,  Jur.  Eccles.,  torn.  L  tit  xiv.  1. 

f  Ibid.,  sect.  2. 

^  Dupin,  De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Discip.  Dim.  i.  xii. 
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noil  and  Toid :  and  orders  such  Bishops  to  be  de- 
posed and  excommunicated.* 

Let  us  now  clearly  define  in  what  this  act  of 
confirmation  consists.  The  first  order  on  this  head 
is  by  an  inspired  hand.  St  Paul  prescribes  the 
qualifications  to  be  required  in  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church.f  The  Church  in  all  ages  has  held  itself 
bound  by  tbese  injunctions,  and  has  ordered  a  special 
examination  to  be  made.  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
citing  the  series  of  canons  which  exist  on  this  point 
It  is  ordered  in  the  Canon  law  that  "  diligent  ex- 
amination be  made  as  to  the  process  of  election,  and 
the  person  of  the  elect, **  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
regularity  of  the  election,  and  as  to  the  "  knowledge, 
honesty  of  life,  and  age  "  of  the  elect ;  for  a  Metro- 
politan who  confirms  an  unworthy  person,  or  in  an 
unlawful  manner,  is  held  to  sin  mortally.  After  the 
examination,  and  not  before,  when  all  qualifications 
have  been  found  to  concur,  the  act  of  confirmation  is 
to  be  made.:|;     This,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  the 

*  Bevereg.  Synodicon,  torn.  i.  288. 

t  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7;  Titus  i.  5-9, 

{  « Is  autem  ad  quem  confirmatio  pertinet  diligenter  ezami- 
nare  debet,  et  electionis  processum,  et  personam  elect!.  Est 
enim  hoc  generale  ut  ad  eum  pertineat  examinatio,  ad  quem 
mamts  impositio  spectat.  Et  cum  omnia  rite  concurrunt  tunc 
munus  ei  confirmationis  impendat.  Quod  si  secus  &cta  fuerit, 
non  solum  dejiciendus  erit  indigne  promotus  verum  etiam  indigfn^ 
promovens  puniendus." 

The  comment  on  this  text  runs — "  Tenetur  enim  examinare 
-  personam  electi,  maxime  in  sciendft,  honestate  vitn,  et  setate :  quia 

C  2 
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process  observed  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  in  particular,  we  have  evidence 
of  its  exercise,  even  in  times  when  the  Boyal  pre- 
rogative was  not  slack.*  And  the  same  forms  of 
postulation  and  inquiry  are  preserved  in  the  con- 
firmation of  Bishops  elect  down  to  this  day.  A 
petition  is  preferred  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  pray- 
ing for  confirmation,  and  setting  forth  nine  Articles 
required  to  be  proved  by  the  Canon  law,  for  the 
establishing  of  the  election,  of  which  the  seventh  is 
as  follows :  that  the  person  elected  "  fiiit  et  est  vir 
providus  et  discretus,  ac  sacrarum  literarum  doctrina 
et  scicntia  sufficienter  imbutus,  necnon  vita  et  moribus 
merito  commendatus,**  &c.  Against  the  proof  of 
these  articles  objectors  are  summoned,  which  is  twice 
done  before  sentence  is  given. 

These  responsibilities,  and  therefore  rights,  of  the 
Metropolitan  continued  in  exercise  for  the  first  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  years  of  the  Church.f  During 
this  time,  while  the  confirmation  of  their  sufiragans 
belonged  exclusively  to  them,  the  confirmation  of 
election  to  the  Metropolitical  see  was  reserved,  as  a 

si  indignum  confimiet,  vel  illegitime,  peccat  mortaliter.*' — Lan- 
celot, Institutiones  Juris  Canonic!,  tit.  ix. 

*  Constit.  Othobon.,  a.d.  1268.  De  Confinnatione  Episco- 
porum.  <<  Pastoralis  sedis  eminentia  multis  indigens  gratiss 
Divinae  muneribus  ut  Pastor  in  se  mundus  ambulet  coram  Deo  in 
merituro,  et  in  conspectu  populi  ad  doctrinam,"  dbc— Lyndwode, 
Provin.,  &c.,  p.  133. 
.  t  Thomass.  P.  ii.  1.  ii.  xliii.  5,  6,  7. 
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matter  of  form,  first  to  Primates,  then  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  After  the  year  1200  the  act  of  confirming 
to  suffiragan  Bishoprics  also  passed,  with  many  other 
mixed  offices,  firom  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Boman 
See.*  This  was  an  arrangement  of  order  or  temporary 
policy.  In  like  manner  as  the  nomination  or  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bishop  to  be  elected  passed,  as  an 
arrangement  of  public  convenience,  from  the  people 
and  clergy  to  the  Sovereign,  without  so  much  as 
questioning  the  primary,  and  even  inherent,  though 
dormant,  right  of  the  original  electors,  so  the  office 
of  confirming  the  election  passed  by  a  parallel  usage 
firom  the  Bishops  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Metropo- 
litan, and  firom  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Pope,  always 
preserving  unquestioned  the  inalienable  original  right 
of  the  provincial  Episcopate.  Indeed  this  principle 
was  perpetually  recognized  and  appealed  to.  Even 
in  the  ages  when  the  Boman  jurisdiction  was  in 
fiillest  external  vigour  throughout  the  Latin  Church, 
the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  to  confirm  was  never 
denied  or  doubted.  It  was,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
legitimate  remedy  of  public  disorder  I  between  the 
Spiritual  and  Civil  powers ;  the  provision  by  which 
the  Flock  of  Christ  was  preserved  in  their  spiritual 
estate  firom  the  evils  brought  by  wars,  contests,  and 

*  Van  Espen,  Jur.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  tit.  xiv.  7-12. 

f  '^  Legitimum  remedium  in  SctBSur^  a  majoribus  nostris 
usurpari  solitum."  —  De  Thou,  quoted  by  Pereira,  Tentativa 
Theologica,  translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Landon,  p.  232. 
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disputes  upon  Christian  Kingdoms.  Of  this  we  have 
numberless  recorded  examples  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many, Spain^  France,  England,  and  other  states 
during  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

One  celebrated  Theologian  says,  "  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  war,  there  was  an  established  rule  in  the 
Canon  law,  that  where  there  is  any  danger,  impedi- 
ment, or  delay  in  the  recourse  to  Rome,  the  Bishops 
may  provide  in  their  respective  Bishoprics  for  the 
proper  Ecclesiastical  Government  and  salvation  of 
souls,  even  in  those  causes  which  are  reserved  of 
right  to  the  Soman  Fonti£^  on  account  of  imminent 
necessity.'**     This  rule  is  founded  by  the  Canonists 
upon  the  distinction  between  what  belongs  to  the  per- 
fect extrinsic  order,  and  what  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  inherent  in  the  Episcopate 
of  the   Church.      Let  us   take   the    examples    of 
this   rule  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, when  for  many  years  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land^  Germany,  and  other  countries  initiated  and 
concluded  all  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  acts  and 
causes  within  their  own  limits.     For  instance,  in  the 
year  1398,  m  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  the  Prelates 
and  Doctors  of  France  assembled  at  Paris  to  treat  of 
the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  during  the  great 
schism,  which  had  then  endured  for  twenty  years : 

*  Melcbior  Canus,  quoted  by  Pereira,  Tentativa  Theologica, 
p.  243. 
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^^  twelve  Archbishops,  sixty  Bishops,  seventy  Abbots, 
the  BectorSy  Theologians,  and  Canonists  of  the  Uni« 
versities  of  Paris,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  and  Angers 
were  present  Out  of  800  votes  247  were  in  favour 
of  withdrawing  obedience  from  both  the  contending 
Popes,  Benedict  and  Boniface ;  and  determined  that 
their  Bishops  of  the  kingdom  should  provide  spiri- 
toally^  in  all  eases  of  necessity,  for  collation  to  bene- 
ficeSy  electicm,  and  the  like."^  The  kingdoms  of 
England,  Sicily,  Jerusalem,  Castille,  Navarre,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  estates 
of  Flanders,  followed  the  same  course.  Again,  in 
the  year  1408,  the  Church  of  France  made  the  same 
decree.  In  pursuance  of  this  rule  Philip,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  in  1408,  confirmed  the  election  of  Louis, 
Ardibishop  of  Bouen,  dispensing  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Canons  respecting  the  age  of  the  Archbishop 
£lect.f  The  same  course  was  followed  by  the 
Church  of  Spain  in  1398.  In  1415,  that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V^  the  same  course  was  pursued. 
In  the  Bolls  of  Parliament  we  find  a  statute  directing 
the  Metropolitan  to  resume  his  dormant  functions : — 
^^  Our  Lord  the  King  haviDg  regard  to  the  long 
voidance  of  the  Apostolic  See,  through  the  damnable 
schism  ^diich  has  long,  and  still  endures  in  Holy 
Church,  and  it  is  not  known  how  long  it  will  still 

*  Mekhior  Canus,  quoted  by  PereiTa,  Tentativa  Theologica, 
p.  229. 

t  Le  Qaien,  Gallia  Christiana,  toAi.  iv.  p.  173. 
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endure ;  and  seeing  that  certain  Cathedral  Churches 
within  his  realm,  which  are  of  the  foundation  of  his 
noble  progenitors,  and  are  of  his  patronage,  have 
been  and  are  still  destitute  of  pastoral  government, 
because  that  the  persons  chosen  to  them  cannot  ob- 
tain confirmation  through  default  of  the  Apostolic 
oflSce"  (the  Pontiflf),  "to  the  great  peril  of  souls,  da- 
mage and  destruction  of  the  possessions  of  the  said 
churches ;"  "  and  considering  also  that  divers  confirm- 
ations have  been  and  are  made  in  places  beyond  sea 
by  the  Metropolitans ;"  it  is  ordered  that  all  persons 
"  elected  within  his  realms  during  the  voidance  of 
the  said  Apostolic  See,  shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  place;**  and  the  Metropolitans 
are  thereby  charged  without  delay  to  proceed  to  con- 
firm. There  were  present  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham. 
The  mandates  founded  upon  this  statute  still  exist ; 
and  we  find  in  a.d.  1416,  John  Wakeryng,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  elected  as  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan.* 

In  like  manner  again,  in  the  year  1527,  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  France  concurred  in  a  decree 
made  at  Amiens,  by  which  it  was  declared  that, 
during  the  wars  then  carrying  on  in  Italy,  whatsoever 

♦  Rolla  of  Parliament,  iv.  p.  71,  and  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol. 
iv.  p.  556.  For  this  precedent  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Badeley,  to 
whom  it  is  a  duty  to  tender  also  our  thanks  for  his  noble  argu- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
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should  be  determined  by  the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France  respectively 
concerning  the  administration  of  Ecclesiastical  affidrs, 
should  in  all  things  be  held  valid  and  firm.* 

The  principle  on  which  this  decree  was  founded 
is  plainly  as  follows : — That  by  the  divine  institution 
of  our  Lord,  the  Spiritualty  of  the  Church  in  France 
and  in  England  respectively  was  full  and  sufficient  to 
initiate  and  perfect  all  acts  of  order  and  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  their  validity  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  No 
challenge  of  this  pnnciple  was  ever  ventured. 

The  convention  of  Amiens,  between  France  and 
England,  was  subsequently  dissolved.  In  France  it 
was  not  formally  renewed,  but  in  England,  five  years 
later,  what  had  been  before  only  a  transient  condi- 
tion, was  again  renewed  and  became  provisionally 
permanent — I  mean  by  the  well-known  statute  of  the 
24th  of  Henry  VIII.  That  statute  in  its  very 
terms  is  founded  upon  principles  familiar  in  the 
States  of  Europe  for  two  centuries ;  the  only  diflerence 
being  that  former  examples  were  transient  because 
the  necessities  which  created  them  were  transient: 
this  has  been  permanent  because  its  cause  has  been 
more  lasting. 

The  terms  of  that  statute  run : — "  Where  by  divers 
sundry  and  authentic  histories  and  chronicles  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed,  that  this  realm  of 
England  is  an  Empire^  and  so  hath  been  accepted 

*  M^moirefi  du  Clerg^  de  France,  torn.  x.  p.  556. 
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in  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and 
king,  having  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  Imperial 
Crown   of  the   same,   unto   whom   a  body  politic, 
compact  of  all  sorts  and  d^rees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
been  bounden,  and  owen  to  bear  next  to  God  a  na- 
tural and  humble  obedience ;  he  being  also  institute 
and  furnished  by  the  goodness  and  sufferance   of 
almighty  God  with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power, 
pre-eminence,  authority,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction 
to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final  determination  to 
all  manner  of  folk,  resiants,  or  subjects  within  this 
his  realm,  in  all  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  conten- 
tions happening  to  occur,  insurge,  or  begin  within 
the  limits  thereof,  without  restraint  or  provocation  to 
any  foreign  prince  or  potentate  of  the  world.     The 
Body    Spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any 
cause  of  the  Divine  law  happened  to  come  in  ques- 
tion, or  of  spiritual  learning,  that  it  was  declared, 
interpreted,  and  shewed  by  that  part  of  the  said  body 
politic  called  the  Spiritualty,  now  being  usually  (i.  e. 
in  1532)  called  the  English  Church,  which  always 
hath  been  reputed,  and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that 
both  for  knowledge,  integrity,    and    sufficiency   of 
number,   it  hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  also 
at  this  time  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself  without  the 
intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  persons  to 
declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  admi- 
nister all  such  offices  or  duties  as  to   their  rooms 
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spiritual  doth  appertain/'  Then  follows  a  like  decla- 
ration of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Temporalty  for  tem« 
poral  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  clause  ends  with — ^*  and 
both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin 
together  in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one 
to  help  the  other."  *  The  principles  on  which  this 
statute  is  founded  are  these  two :  namely,  first,  that 
the  Realm  of  England  is  not  a  fief  or  feudal  state 
depending  on  any  foreign  temporal  IcNrd,  but  an  £m« 
pire  fiill  and  sufficient  in  itself :  and  secondly,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  by  Divine  institution  full 
and  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  all  spiritual  acts  and 
jurisdiction  within  its  own  limits.  No  supremacy  is 
claimed  for  the  Crown  over  the  Spiritualty,  but  a 
Civil  Supremacy — a  supremacy  of  Temporal  power 
in  temporal  things,  and  in  the  temporal  accident  of 
Spiritual  things.  The  Spiritual  power  and  jurisdJc^ 
tion  is  declared  to  be  perfect  in  itself  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down  in  all  the  decrees  already  cited  of 
the  Churches  and  kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  Ger* 
many,  and  the  like. 

On  these  principles  and  on  this  statute  was 
fi^unded,  in  the  fdilowing  year,  A.  D.  1533,  the  act 
entitled  ^^  An  Act  for  electing  and  consecrating  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  within  this  Realm.f  After 
reciting  the  23rd  of  Henry  YIII.,  which  enacted,  that 

♦  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  1. 

t  26  Henry  VIIL,  c.  20.  See  Gibeen'b  Codex,  vol.  i.,  pj^  105, 
107. 
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if  any  person  "  presented  to  the  See  of  Rome  to  be 
Bishop  of  any  see  or  diocese  within  this  realm, 
should  happen  to  be  letted,  delayed,  or  deferred  at 

the  See  of  Rome that  then  every  person  so 

presented  m^ht  or  should  be  consecrated  in  England 
by  the  Archbishop  in  whose  province  the  said  Bishop- 
ric shaU  be  : "  the  statute  then  goes  on  to  enact  further, 
that  "  no  person  or  persons  hereafter  shaD  be  pre- 
sented and  nominated,  or  commended  "  to  the  See  of 
Rome  for  any  Bishopric  The  sequel  prescribes  the 
manner  of  electing  by  the  chapter,  and  of  confirm- 
ing and  consecrating  the  Bishop  elect  by  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Who  does  not  see,  therefore,  that  the  instant  and 
direct  efiect  of  this  act  is  to  affirm,  uphold,  and  pro- 
tect the  office  of  the  Metropolitan ;  to  reinvest  it  with 
the  functions  which — vitally  and  inalienably  inherent 
m  him  with  the  Bishops  of  his  province — had,  during 
the  later  ages  of  Ecclesiastical  usage,  passed  from 
him  to  an  authority  beyond  the  limit  of  the  realm  ? 
It  directs  him,  ^^  with  aU  speed  and  celerity,**  to  use 
his  own  powers,  without  waiting  the  licence  of  any 
other.  These  statutes  do  not  more  broadly  declare 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  than  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
the  first  statute,  which  is  die  basis  of  all,  is  not  an 
enacting  but  a  declaratory  law.  It  opens  with  a  recital 
of  ^^  histories  and  Ghronides  :*  it  lays  its  whole  founda- 
tidi  upon  die  oommon  law  of  die  realm,  Ihe  unwritten 
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rights  of  the  Temporalty  and  Spiritualty  of  England. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  here  claimed  is  the 
supremacy  founded  in  the  common  law ;  and  such  is 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  within  the  last  two  years 
most  soundly  and  incontrovertibly,  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  highest  court  of  law  in  this 
realm.  It  therefore  restores  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  same  power  as  that  which  we  have 
seen  actually  exercised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
in  confirming  the  election  to  the  see  of  Rouen,  and 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a.d.  1416,  in 
confirming  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  statute  is  to  exclude  a  foreign  claims  not 
to  extinguish  an  internal  jurisdiction ;  it  specially 
cites  and  preserves  the  conjoint  jurisdictions  which, 
through  the  course  of  histories  and  chronicles,  may  be 
traced  concurrent  side  by  side.  It  created,  therefore, 
no  new  principle ;  it  set  up  no  new  claim  ;  it  enacted  no 
new  law,  much  less  did  it  violate  the  laws  and  canons 
of  the  Church  of  God,  as  they  obtained  by  imme- 
morial use  within  the  realm  of  England.  It  changed 
nothing  either  in  the  spiritualty  or  temporalty  re- 
spectively, or  in  their  relations  the  one  to  the  other. 

Let  us  now  look,  for  a  moment,  at  a  part  of  the 
late  proceedings  and  their  practical  efiect 

It  was  argued  erroneously,  as  I  believe  almost 
all  men  already  see,  that  the  civil  power  of  this 
realm  is  invested  with  the  prerogative  of  making  a 
final  and  absolute  choice  of  the  person  to  be  elected 
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and  consecrated ;  that  the  act  of  confirmation  is  not 
judicial,  but  only  ministerial ;  that  no  tribunal  exists 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  party ;  that 
the  only  course  for  an  upright  metropolitan  to  pursue, 
when  called  on  to  consecrate  an  unfit  person  to  the 
office  of  Bishop,  is  to  obey  the  act  of  Parliament,  or 
to  resign. 

On  diese  assertions  I  would  observe,  first,  that 
this  claim  robs  the  people  of  the  Church  of  a  very 
high  and  sacred  power. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sovereign,  in  re- 
commending persons  for  the  pastoral  office,  is  in 
a  sense  the  representative  of  the  laity.  He  is  the 
standing  witness  of  their  deep  interest  in  the  cha- 
racter and  worthiness  of  those  who  shall  be  their 
guides  in  the  way  of  eternal  lifis.  So  momentous  is 
this  interest,  that  the  people  have  still  reserved  to 
them  a  very  important  and  efiective  share  in  these 
elections.  No  man  can  be  ordained  even  to  the 
order  of  deacon,  until  notice  shall  have  been  publicly 
given  in  the  &ce  of  the  church  during  divine  service, 
with  invitation  to  any  person  knowing  impediment 
to  declare  the  same  to  the  bishop.  The  same  course 
is  again  solemnly  observed  before  advancing  to  the 
order  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  intended  for  the 
security  of  the  people  against  the  admission  of  unfit 
men  among  their  spiritual  pastors.  In  h*ke  manner, 
but  with  still  greater  solenmity,  because  of  the  far 
greater  importance,  and  power  fi^r  evil  and  for  good. 
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of  die  episcopal  oflSce,  this  process  is  repeated  in 
the  election  of  any  man  for  the  order  of  bishops. 
In  fact|  the  electing  power  is  distributed  into  two 
parts :  the  crown  possesses  the  power  to  choose  out 
and  recommend;  the  people,  including  the  clergy, 
possess  the  power  of  hindering  by  active  objection, 
or  of  sharing  by  tacit  consent  in  the  election  of  their 
bishop.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  question 
of  great  moment ;  and  we  must  look  upon  it  not  as 
a  clerical  question  but,  as  most  emphatically  it  is,  a 
popular  question.  The  clergy  indeed  have  a  further 
guarantee  against  the  consecration  of  unfit  persons 
in  the  Bishops  who  are  of  their  own  order.  But  the 
laity,  that  is,  the  people  at  large,  have  no  voice  except 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  Court  held  by  the  Metropo* 
litan  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop  elect.  It  is 
specially  their  Christian  privilege  whidi  is  struck  at 
in  the  denial  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  con- 
firmation ;  and  it  is  above  all  their  interest,  and  their 
duty  as  fathers  and  trustees  for  posterity,  to  vindicate 
at  once  and  for  ever  this  great  power  and  safeguard. 
Moreover,  at  this  moment  when  our  institutions  are 
adjusting  themselves  to  an  age  quick  with  popular 
sympathies,  it  is  a  retrograde  movement  most  dis- 
cordant with  all  public  justice.  It  is  for  us  clearly 
to  show  how  the  Church  is  ordained  for  the  good 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  how  aU  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  pastoral  ofiice,  even  to  the  highest, 
are  pledges  of  the  Christian  liberty  of  our  lay  breth- 
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ren.      This   topie  is   almost  inexhaustible,  but  we 
must  pass  on. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  your  attention  by  dwelling 
at  length  on  another  consequence  of  this  claim 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  responsibility  of 
the  whole  Episcopate.  It  is  self-evident  that,  in 
judging  of  the  fitness  of  the  Bishop  elect,  the  Metro- 
politan acts  in  behalf  of  aU  his  sufiragans,  taking 
security  for  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
This  is  their  special  trust,  of  which  they  will  have  to 
give  special  account  The  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church  founded  it  not  in  books  or  in  abstractions, 
but  in  living  foundations,  that  is,  in  men,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles.*  The  very  existence  of  the 
Church  depends  upon  the  living  succession  of  faithful 
men,  that  is,  of  pastors  and  people.  The  ordaining 
of  fit  men  is  the  life  of  the  spiritual  body ;  its  vitality 
could  not  be  more  directly  aimed  at  than  in  the 
point  of  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office.  It  is  not 
more  necessary  that  the  Church  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate judge  as  to  truth  of  doctrine  than  that  it  should 
be  the  ultimate  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  whom 
it  ordains  to  preach  that  doctrine.f  To  invest 
any  other  authority  than  the  Church  with  the  abso- 
lute selection  of  the  persons  of  its  pastors  would  be 
as  extravagant  as  to  invest  ike  State  with  the  ulti- 
mate decisions  of  faith.      In  one  word,   the  civil 

*  Ephes.  ii.  20;  and  iv.  11-15. 
t  2  Tim.  Ii.  2. 
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power  can  no  more  judge  without  review  of  the  fitness 
of  a  man  for  the  Episcopate  than  it  can  frame  doc- 
trinal definitions.  But  this  is  a  mere  waste  of 
words.     Let  us  pass  to  one  more  remark. 

The  claim  which  has  been  thus  set  up,  not  by  the 
Crown,  but  by  certain  advisers  of  the  Crown  who  are 
but  for  a  day,  is  a  violation  of  the  whole  system  of 
religious  liberty,  a  breach  of  the  entire  order  of 
Christian  toleration.  To  compel  a  Metropolitan  to 
consecrate  a  person  judged  by  him  to  be  unworthy, 
that  is  to  lay  hands  suddenly  in  defiance  of  God's 
word  and  law,  would  in  the  constraining  authority 
be  persecution,  and  in  the  consecrator  sacrilege.  I 
must  disbelieve  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  Engr 
land  can  by  any  torture  make  persecution  lawful,  or 
sacrilege  a  duty. 

But  the  report  runs  that  it  was  further  said — 
surely,  in  the  inadvertence  and  pressure  of  an  excit- 
ing moment — that  in  such  a  case  an  upright  primate, 
rather  than  consecrate  an  unfit  person,  would  resign 
his  office.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  undeniable  unfitness — 
unfitness  admitted  on  both  sides  of  this  argument — 
what  if  the  whole  lineal  succession  of  primates  should 
be  found  "upright?'*  The  case  refiites  itself  by 
proving  that  the  final  and  absolute  power  is  in  those 
who  alone  can  consecrate ;  that  they  may  by  resigna- 
tion refuse  in  lineal  succession  for  ever,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  refusal  to  confirm  the  election. 

But,  suppose  the  reverse.     On  the  resignation  of 
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one  or  any  number  of  "  upright  '*  primates  there  shall 
at  length  one  be  found  who  will  obey  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, that  is  to  say  a  primate  who  is  not  "  upright," 
one  willing  to  commit  simony  in  accepting  the 
primacy  on  the  condition  of  obeying  this  supposed 
act  of  Parliament,  and  sacrilege  in  consecrating  a  man 
notoriously  unworthy.  Surely  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  is  reputed  so  to  have  argued,  distinguished 
in  his  long  career  for  a  fearless  uprightness  himself, 
would  be  among  the  first  to  shrink  from  consequences 
so  immoral.  His  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  our 
august  tribunals  and  for  the  sacredness  of  moral  right 
on  which  the  laws  of  England  calmly  and  steadfastly 
repose  would  make  him  one  of  the  foremost  to  redress 
so  grave  and  burning  a  wrong,  and  to  wipe  off  a  shame 
so  black  and  broad  from  the  fair  page  of  British  juris- 
prudence. Nay,  but  in  all  this  argument  one  Person 
has  been  forgotten,  one  Prince,  one  only  Potentate, 
"on  whose  head  are  many  crowns.**  Let  it  but 
once  appear  that  acts  of  human  legislation  clash  with 
the  obedience  which  He  claims,  with  the  loyalty 
which  is  purchased  by  His  Cross,  and  statutes  vanish 
as  threads  in  a  furnace.  In  such  a  case  we  will  be 
bold  to  say  not  only  a  Primate  of  His  Church  must 
not  obey  ike  act  of  Parliament,  but  that  he  was  con- 
secrated  to  withstand  it ;  that  the  end  of  his  being 
as  of  his  office  is  to  witness  and  to  suffer  for  the  su- 
premacy of  a  Master  in  Heaven. 

But  Grod  be  thanked  this  is  not  now  the  case.     It 
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is  to  be  lamented  that  the  word  Prerogative  should 
have  been  so  freely  used  in  this  afikir.  There  never 
was  the  least  disposition  to  deny  or  to  resist  any 
prerc^tive  of  our  Princes.  They  who  resisted  a 
late  misuse  of  the  name,  and  a  late  misinterpretation 
of  the  power,  would  of  aU  men  desire  to  see  our 
Sovereign  invested  with  all  the  fair  Christian  pre- 
rogatives which  were  ever  wielded  by  her  Saxon  and 
Sainted  ancestry.  This  was  never  in  debate.  The 
question  was  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Prerogative 
itself,  which  all  alike  revered.  If  the  question  had 
been  fairly  stated,  it  surely  would  have  answered 
itself.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  privilege  of  the 
Grown  to  recommend  fit  persons  to  the  Episcopate. 
Who  ever  claimed  the  prerogative  of  selecting  unfit 
persons  ?  Who  ever  contended  that  the  perfection 
of  that  privilege  consists  in  the  power  to  nominate 
unworthy  men  for  the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God  ?  It  would  be  like  saying  that  the  perfection 
of  free  existence  is  the  power  of  committing  suicide : 
or  that  the  perfection  of  a  moral  agent  is  to  per- 
petrate immoralities.  And  yet  this  is,  indeed,  the 
principle  involved  in  the  argument 

But  suppose  it  to  be  said  that  the  Crown,  being 
final  and  absolute  in  its  acts,  could  not  submit  its 
choice  to  the  judicial  review  of  the  Metropolitan 
without  losing  its  final  and  absolute  character. 

Surely  no  one  will  use  such  language  in  this 
realm — if  any  one,  not  at  least  a  high  l^al  autho- 
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rity.     This  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  English  juris- 
prudence.    This  is  not  the  genius  of  our  mature  and 
majestie  Law.     If  there  he  any  thmg  well  defined 
in  its  character,  circumscribed  in  rightful  limitation, 
though  absolute  within  its  sphere,  it  is  the  Preroga- 
tive of  our  Princes.     The  power  of  the  Crown  is 
shorn  of  none   of  its   majesty   by  recognising   the 
supremacy  of  law.     The  length  of  its  sway  is  not 
shortened  by  describing  the  well-known  outlines  of 
written  and  unwritten  right      If  this  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  its  majesty  in  the  state  of  this  world,  much 
less  within  the  range  of  the  spiritual  order.    To  what 
must  it  there  needs  vail  its  greatness  but  to  the  laws 
of  God — that  is,  of  Him  to  whom  every  creature 
in  Heaven  and  Earth  is  subject  ?     The  Crown  could 
have  no  prerogative  in  choosing  Pastors,  if  the  Church 
in  His  Name  had  not  bestowed  it     And  it  bestowed 
this  privilege  as  it  bestows  all  its  gifts  and  benedic- 
tions, upon  conditions  of  moral  right     The  humblest 
Christian  has  a  right,  by  virtue  of  his  Baptism,  to  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church ;  but  not  in  a  state  of  un- 
worthiness.    There  is  a  judge  of  his  fitness — the  same 
who  gave  him  Baptism — and  that  judge  not  only  does 
not  limit,  much  less  destroy  his  right,  but  upholds 
and  perfects  it,  in  restraining  him  by  the  laws  of  moral 
fitness.     So  of  all  powers  fi^unded  in  the  Church  of 
Christ     They  are  subject  to  conditions,  imposed  by 
Himself  when  He  created  them.     When  they  violate 
His  conditions  they  annul  themselves. 
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To  sum  up  the  case:  let  us  remember  that  ho  laW 
or  canon  of  the  Church  has  in  this  event  been  abro- 
gated :  no  new  statute  made — nothing  of  our  existing 
order  has  been  changed :  but  an  ancient  law  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  misapplied.  And  this  also  has 
arisen  through  no  constraint  of  the  Civil  Power ;  by 
no  coercion  of  the  State.  It  was  an  error  committed 
by  the  Spiritual  Power  itself:  that  is  by  the  Metro- 
politan sitting  in  his  Court  The  only  part  hitherto 
borne  by  the  Civil  Power  in  this  affair  was  to  refuse 
to  interfere  i  that  is,  to  refuse  to  compel  the  Metro- 
politan to  revoke  his  acts.  The  State,  therefore, 
has  hitherto  been  simply  passive.  And  we  may  treat 
the  act  of  the  Metropolitan,  or  rather  of  his  Com- 
missary, as  a  transient  error.  "  Non  dicitur  factum 
quod  non  perseveratP  It  is  as  yet  remediable,  and 
that  easily ;  for  there  is  needed  no  act  of  Legislature 
to  enact  or  even  to  declare :  no  mandamus  or  inter- 
vention of  any  Civil  Court.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
true  exposition  of  the  law,  and  a  regular  application 
of  its  principles,  at  the  next  instance,  by  the  Spiritual 
Judge,  sitting  in  his  own  Court 

We  may  confidently  hope  th^t  this  event  will  have 
provoked  and  insured  a  thorough  investigation  of  laws, 
uncertain,— ^not  in  themselves,  for  what  can  be  more 
clear  ? — ^but  to  functionaries  who  have  never  before 
been  called  on  to  apply  them :  and  that  this  investi- 
gation will  lead  to  a  fair  acknowledgment  and  candid 
recognition  of  the  high  responsibilities  attaching  to 
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the  spiritualty  and  temporalty  in  the  concurrent  exer- 
cise of  their  functions. 

Here  then  we  may  leave  this  question,  looking 
for  its  final  and  recorded  correction,  and  believing 
that  as  on  the  one  side  there  was  absolutely  no 
thought  of  resisting  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
so  on  the  other  there  was  no  intention  of  infringing 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  the  limits  of  any  present 
event  to  thoughts  which  the  aspect  of  civilized  and 
Christian  nations  must  force  upon  us.  Surely  the 
last  year  has  uttered  its  warnings  to  men  of  good  will. 
What  state,  what  kingdom  of  Europe  has  not  been 
shaken  ?  "  The  foundations  of  the  round  world  have 
been  discovered;**  and  can  we  believe  this  all  but 
universal  shaking  to  be  the  work  of  man  ?  Must  we 
not  go  on  and  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  At  thy 
chiding,  O  Lord,  at  the  blasting  of  the  breath  of 
thy  displeasure?***  When  we  look  abroad  at  Mo- 
narchies overthrown  in  a  night;  Empires  falling 
asunder  as  a  heap  of  dust ;  civil  polities  shifting  like 
the  scenes  of  a  drama ;  Kings  in  peril  and  in  exile  ; 
nations  maddened  against  themselves;  fathers  and 
brothers,  to  the  cry  of  Fraternity,  steeping  their  own 
hearths  in  blood;  every  form  of  confusion  astir 
and  abroad,  hurrying  before  them  the  vrisdom  and  the 
toil  of  ages — ^when  these  things  come  to  pass  under 
QUr  very  eyes,  can  we  doubt  Who  it  is  that  is  remov- 

*  P».  xviii.  15. 
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ing  the  ^^  things  that  are  shaken,''  ^^  that  those  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain  ?"♦  When  we 
see,  as  it  were,  the  whole  order  of  human  society, 
the  framework  of  old  Christendom,  the  lofty  civiliza*- 
tion  of  a  ^ousand  years,  with  its  thrones  and  legis*- 
latures,  tribunals  and  traditions,  heaving  up  and 
ready  to  melt  away,  can  we  fail  to  turn  with  our 
whole  heart  and  with  our  whole  soul,  to  stay  our- 
selves on  that  one  ^^  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved" 
—the  Church  of  God  and  of  His  Christ?  This 
surely  is  the  lesson  He  is  teaching  us«  Is  not  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  related  to  the  trial  of  the 
Church  ?  All  that  ever  passed  since  the  Word  was 
made  Flesh  has  been  for  its  perfection :  the  whole 
providence  of  God,  in  all  its  procedure,  has  formed 
and  fashioned  the  course  of  this  world  for  the  un- 
folding of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  Body  upon  earth. 
For  this  cause  the  world  persecuted  it  in  the  begin- 
nmg;  espoused  it  in  the  middle  age  of  Christendom ; 
is  divorcing  it  now.  These  seem  clearly  to  be  three 
marked  periods  of  its  destiny  on  earth.  In  the  first 
it  was  isolated,  united,  suffering.  Our  Lord  would 
not  accept  the  homage  of  the  world  till  He  had  con- 
quered it  by  Martyrs.  When  the  world  could  do  no 
more  against  Him,  He  received  it  not  as  a  patron, 
but  as  a  penitent 

In  the  second  period,  dating  from  the  conversion 
of  the  Empire,  the  civil  powers  of  the  world  eiiitered 

*  Heb.  xil.  27. 
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into  peace  with  the  Church:  and  the  Church  ac- 
cepted their  gifts  without  fear.  The  incorporation  of 
the  Church  with  Christian  states  is  a  great  event — a 
work  of  the  Divine  Providence :  full  of  blessings  to 
mankind.  The  labour  then  was  to  sanctify  not 
persons  only,  but  nations ;  not  households,  but  races  : 
it  gathered  up  into  the  kingdom  of  God  not  only  the 
force  and  will  of  individuals,  but  dynasties  and 
powers.  The  conservation  and  guidance  of  the  mo- 
narchies of  the  earth  was  the  mission  of  the  medieval 
Church.  Christianity  was  the  basis  of  all  civilization, 
of  all  social  order,  of  all  jurisprudence,  of  all  internal 
policy,  of  all  international  justice. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  this  second 
period,  the  spiritual  power  suffered  from  its  contact 
with  the  world :  that  it  savoured  of  the  earth,  and,  in 
its  exercise,  became,  so  far  as  a  Divine  order  could 
be,  earthly.  No  wonder  princes  claimed  to  give  the 
ring  and  the  crosier,  when  Bishops  levied  war  on 
each  other^s  flocks.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical body  was  corrupted  and  the  secular  debased. 
If  the  spiritual  weighed  heavy  where  it  had  no 
Divine  commission  to  lay  a  finger,  the  secular  was 
avenged  by  inflicting  manifold  oprruptions.  •  But 
those  ages  and  those  periods  are  past:  there  is  no 
danger  now  of  the  spiritual  power  encroaching  on  the 
civil.  Even  if  any  would  attempt  it,  there  is  a 
stream  in  the  collective  will  of  mankind  which  bears 
irresistibly  another  way.     The  whole  civilization  and 
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secular  state  of  the  world,  as  in  the  first  times  it  set 
towards  the  Church,  so  it  now  sets  from  it  The 
second  age  is  fast  passing  away,  if  these  last  changes 
do  not  force  us  to  say,  already  past.  The  religious 
unity  of  Christendom  is  broken,  not  outwardly  alone, 
but  inwardly,  even  in  those  countries  where  it  seems 
still  united.  The  unbelief  of  the  last  times  has 
set  in,  and  the  great  deep  of  infidelity  stands  open; 
To  dream  now  of  spiritual  encroachments  is  wander- 
ing  of  mind — a  blindness  to  the  facts  of  noon-day 
which  shine  around  us.  It  betrays  an  incapacity  of 
estimating  and  of  fronting  the  real  perils  which  are 
now  in  our  path.  Throughout  Europe  the  medieval 
state  is  already  broken  up.  It  exists  in  theories  and 
books,  but  as  a  living  and  active  system  it  is  no 
more.  The  whole  Ecclesiastical  Status,  the  mixed 
spiritual  and  civil  jinrisdiction  of  the  Church  is  either 
powerless  or  extinct :  its  endowments  have  been  se- 
cularized, its  whole  basis  shifted  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  centuries  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  Empire 
to  concordats  and  compacts,  modem  charters  and 
constitutions  of  yesterday.  A  little  while  ago  Eng- 
land stood  in  a  prominence  of  ill  fame,  for  suppres- 
sioaof  monasteries,  spoliations  of  the  Church,  and 
the  like.  At  this  day  we  are  left  behind  as  timid  and 
tardy  by  the  bolder  career  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
anti-ecclesiastical  tendency  is  universal.  Individuals 
may  be  still  devoted  and  loyal  to  the  idea  of  a  supers 
natural  kingdom ;  but  the  masses  are  moving  if  not 
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against  it,  at  least  in  a  perpetual  departure  from  the 
unity  of  ancient  Christendom. 

There  is  also  another  feature  of  these  times  to  be 
observed.  The  popular  impulse  or  principle,  call  it  as 
you  will,  whether  it  be  democratic,  republican,  or 
tempered  as  with  us,  is  likewise  universal.  In  these 
latter  times  there  is  no  peril  that  the  Church  should 
gain  too  much  power,  or  that  people  should  have  too 
much  belief;  but  the  direct  reverse.  Great  dangers 
there  are  to  the  Church  not  only  in  our  own  land, 
but  throughout  the  whole  world :  and  those  dangers 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  points — the  one  a  ten- 
dency to  merge  the  spiritual  in  the  civil  power,  the 
other  to  set  them  in  opposition. 

The  tendency  to  merge  the  Spiritual  power  in  the 
Civil,  the  Church  in  the  State,  is  no  new  danger.  It 
began  as  soon  as  the  Civil  powers  of  the  world  as- 
sumed to  exercise  authority  within  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  power  which  princes  have  for  the  truth, 
is  easily  turned  against  it  And  when  secular  ac- 
cidents intermingle  in  spiritual  questions,  a  third 
kind  of  matter  arises — a  mixed  subject  which  is 
termed  Ecclesiastical — the  debateable  frontier,  and 
in  times  of  conflict,  the  debated  ground  between  the 
two  jurisdictions.  And  here  the  civil  power  has 
always  had  great  advantages,  from  the  fact  that  in  such 
questions  the  outward  form  of  the  dispute  is  secular 
and  matter  of  sight,  whereas  the  principle,  being 
spiritual,  is  inward  and  an  object  of  faith.  The  world, 
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therefore,  is  united  in  declaring  by  untold  majori* 
ties,  and  by  the  judgment  of  its  own  tribunals,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  debate  is  of  civil  jurisdiction.  And 
in  such  contests  might  for  the  most  part  has  the 
upper  hand  of  right  Power  always  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  order.  They  who  hold  by  faith  to  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  seem  to  be  fanatical, 
and  troublers  of  Israel.  And  so  the  world  is  on  the 
winning  side — that  is,  for  a  while ;  for  in  the  long  run, 
right  overpowers  might.  The  prerogatives  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  they  are  eternal  so  they  are  invincible, 
and  in  the  end  stand  fast  for  ever.  Nevertheless, 
tracing  down  the  history  of  Christendom  we  shall 
see  that  the  civil  powers  have  ever  attempted  to  set  up 
and  often  succeeded  in  establishing  their  claims.  For 
proof  of  this  let  any  one  read  the  later  councils  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  comments  of  its  canonists 
extolling  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors. 
Or  again,  let  any  one  trace  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  Western  Europe.  There  is  not  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  same  tendency  is  not  to  be  seen.  It  is  but 
the  natural  bent  of  the  fallen  world  exalting  itself 
against  an  unseen  Lord.  "We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us." 

Even  in  ages  when  the  spiritual  power  most  loudly 
asserted  its  independence,  the  civil  powers  were  most 
aggressive  or  threatening.  For  in  truth  what  was  it 
that  wrung  out  the  bold  and  fearless  assertion  of  a 
divine  mission  but  the  pretensions  of  temporal  lords  ? 
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As  early  heresies,  by  their  logical  oppositions,  called 
out  into  definite  and  peremptory  decrees  the  original 
doctrine  of  the  faith,  so  the  claims  of  the  civil  power 
demanded  the  direct  assertion  of  spiritual  right  and 
freedom.  And  the  very  times  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  ages  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  were  to 
the  Church  seasons  of  imminent  and  special  danger 
through  the  designs  and  assaults  of  civil  rulers.  On 
the  whole  review  of  Church  history  it  is  clear  that 
national  and  local  sovereignties  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent succeeded  in  establishing  their  pretensions.  The 
sword  has  ever  been  stronger  than  the  crosier,  and 
the  sceptre  weightier  than  the  pastoral  sta£  The 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  Christian  princes,  inter- 
preted by  their  own  courts  and  advisers,  have  in 
every  age  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  original  right 
The  ancient  codes,  now  perishing  from  continental 
Europe,  as  in  Austria,  France,  Sicily,  and  the  like, 
contain  royal  claims  and  privileges  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  just  freedom  of  the 
Church. 

These  written  encroachments  in  sjHritual  diings 
are,  indeed,  passing  away ;  not  so  the  living  tendency 
to  supreme  control.  Many  causes  have  concorred 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years  to  give  to  the  tem- 
poral power  an  advantage  over  the  spirituaL  The 
great  schism  of  die  West»  brought  on  chiefly  by 
aceulari^  in  die  ecclesiastical  body,  destroying  for  m 
century  die  unioD  at  die  Churcli,  weakened   the 
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principle  of  unity,  and  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Church 
itself  in  the  consciences  of  men.     The  just  demand 
for   reforms    running    through   the   fourteenth,   fif- 
teenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,    too  long  delayed, 
brought  in  confusion.     The  Church  in  all  lands  was 
weakened.     Its  order  was  overthrown ;   its  divine 
offices  resisted.     The  denial  of  its  spiritual  commis- 
sion and  power  became  not  only  a  theory,  but  a 
doctrine ;  religious  bodies  founded  themselves  on  the 
principle   of  separation ;    the  whole  Church,  as  an 
object  of  faith,  became  fainter,  and  its  hold  upon  the 
conscience   feeble.      And   in  the  hour  of  its  true 
weakness  the  name  of  the  Church  was  used  to  break 
the  bonds  of  civil  obedience,  and  to  sow  rebellion 
between  people  and  their  princes.     What  wonder  if 
civil  powers  seized  the  fatal  moment  for  establishing 
their  sway  ?     That  which  the  Church  hardly  resisted 
while  it  was  strong,  it  then  and  since  has  failed  to 
defeat    For  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  enlarge- 
ment of  civil  supremacy  has  been  perpetually  and 
everywhere  advancing.     Take,  for  example,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  in  other  words,  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  France,  or  the  later 
concordats  with  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  or  the 
ecclesiastical    policy  of    Austria   under  and    since 
Joseph  II.;   or  again  Northern  and  Central  Ger- 
many, or,  above  all,  take  the  spoliation  and  state  of 
the  Church  in  Spain.     It  may  be  said,  therefore, 
with  truth  that  in  all  the  older  countries  of  Europe 
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the  state  is  absorbing  all  it  can  of  ecclesiastical 
power :  but  in  so  doing  it  is  disengaging  the  spiritual 
elements  of  the  Church,  repelling  them  from  itself 
forcing  them  towards  each  other,  combining  them  by 
their  kindred  laws  of  mutual  sympathy  and  support. 
Even  in  countries  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  sovereign,  the  same  process  is  going  on.  The 
civil  state  is  organizing  itself  on  a  secular  basis,  and 
assuming  the  character  and  functions  of  other  king- 
doms. The  possessions,  privileges,  and  coercive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  are  manifestly  passing 
everywhere  into  the  control  of  the  civil  state.  But 
even  more  than  this :  in  a  large  part  of  Germany,  with 
which  England  has  great  affinity  both  by  ancestry 
and  by  language,  it  is  formally  avowed  as  a  scientific 
theory,  or  I  might  say  as  a  theological  axiom,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  in  every  place  the  religious  life 
of  nations  expressing  itself  through  an  organization 
of  its  own ;  in  other  words,  that  nations  frame  their 
own  Church  as  they  frame  their  own  constitution. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  society  Christianized  is  the 
Church  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  kingdom  founded  by 
Him,  a  polity  spiritual  and  separate  from  all  human 
polities,  but  a  property,  or  a  disembodied  quality, 
which  may  or  may  not  inhere  in  a  civil  society. 
We  hear,  too,  of  Churches  yet  to  come,  of  future 
organizations  of  the  spiritual  life  of  people,  upheld  by 
a  higher  unity  than  *^  the  Church  throughout  all  the 
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world."  I  speak  of  this  only  because  each  and  all  of 
these  ingenious  flights  first  deny  the  divine  character 
and  office  of  the  one  visible  Church  ;  next,  deal  with 
it  as  a  malleable  and  ductile  element  to  be  fashioned 
by  the  will  of  nations ;  and  therefore,  at  last,  treat  it 
as  a  subject  matter  of  social  compacts  and  civil  legis* 
lation,  which  is,  in  fact,  finally  to  absorb  the  Church 
into  the  State  by  denying  its  separate  existence. 

Such  are  the  civil  and  intellectual  tendencies  of 
these  later  times.  And  we  have  not  escaped  their 
force.  In  the  last  eighteen  years  we  have  not  indeed 
an  enunciation  of  any  such  theory,  but  many  facts 
which  such  theories  would  alone  justify:  as,  for 
instance,  the  continued  suspension  of  provincial 
synods ;  the  erection  of  civil  commissions  with  eccle- 
siastical names  and  functions ;  the  initiation  of  ecclesi- 
astical measures  in  Parliament,  the  sense  of  the 
Church  not  being  first  taken  upon  them ;  the  suppres- 
sion and  union  of  Sees,  changes  of  jurisdiction,  and 
of  canonical  obedience,  attempts  to  secularise  or 
obtain  control  of  the  education  of  the  people,  projects 
respecting  rules  and  judgments  of  heresy,  and  other 
events,  such  as  we  have  already  considered  at  large. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  that  these  things  have  been 
done  with  any  conscious  intention  of  disturbing  the 
relations  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  in  this 
realm.  They  who  did  them,  or  consented  in  them, 
were  in  many  cases  our  own  guides  and  rulers.  The 
movement  of  the  age  was  too  strong  for  them. 
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The  other  danger  is  an  evident  tendency,  in  the 
minds  of  some  at  least,  to  set  the  Church  and  State 
in  opposition.  This  is  an  inevitable  reaction  from  the 
contrary  tendency :  and  they  are  answerable  who  have 
challenged  it  by  civil  encroachment.  The  history 
not  more  of  the  Church  than  of  mankind  proves  that 
encroachments  generate  reprisals.  Let  us  leave  to 
speak  of  foreign  lands.  If  a  hostile  feeling,  and  an 
open  opposition  between  the  spiritual  and  civil 
powers,  for  the  chastisement  of  our  many  sins,  which 
God  avert,  befall  this  land,  it  may  be  said  with  all 
truth  that  on  our  part  there  has  been  no  aggression. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Church  of 
England  has  laboured  hard  within  its  own  sphere, 
molesting  no  one,  intent  on  its  own  high  commission 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  in  these  twenty  years 
last  past,  since  the  change  of  our  civil  polity  cast  it 
for  support  upon  its  own  spiritual  origin  and  centre. 
If  collisions  come,  we  will  be  not  the  aggressor. 
If  the  heavy  disaster  of  opposition  between  the  two 
great  powers  of  order  by  which  this  realm  is  up- 
held should  ever  fall  upon  us,  alas  for  him  who 
shall  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  ^^The  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  lettedi  out  water:*'  and  the  flood  which 
will  burst  forth  on  the  first  breach  of  old  and  sacred 
relations,  no  man  can  foresee.  Only  He  that  mea- 
sureth  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  can  know 
the  depth  of  such  a  desolation.     We  have  a  slight 
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shadow  of  it  in  our  seventeenth  century  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  few  millions,  feeble  as  yet  in  the  impulses 
of  popular  licence.     We  have  the  living  witness  of 
other  lands  to  warn  us  of  the  depths  which  an  hour 
may  break  up.     Fifty  years  ago  the  statesmen  and 
princes  of  the  French  monarchy  little  thought  what 
a  deluge  of  the  nethermost  hell  they  were  about  to 
loose — ^with  what  sacrilege  their  country  would  be 
blighted — ^with  what  perpetual  instability  their  civil 
state   would   be  smitten.      Little  did  they   foresee 
that  the   richest  and   maturest  fruits  of  Christian 
civilization  would  be  swept  before  the  torrent  of  in- 
fidelity,, and  that  the  annals  of  their  proud  dynasty 
would  become  a  calendar  of  revolutions.     Who  then 
foresaw  that  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  throne 
of  thirty  kings,  the  glory  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
royal  state  at  whose  Augustan  splendour  the  world 
wondered — that  France,  the  fountain  of  laws  and 
civilization,  the   leader  of  conquests,  the  home   of 
science,  philosophy,    and   the   culture  of  mankind, 
should  become  the   crater  of  Europe,  the  issue  of 
corruption,  confusion,  and  perennial  strife,  or  that 
the  stately  Church  of  Gaul  with  its  discipline  and 
councils,  its  lineage  of  Saints  and  Doctors,  should 
give  way  before  the  mockeries  of  reason,  the  impurities 
of  communism,  the  Antichrist  of  spurious  fraternity? 
All  these  ancient  institutions,  firm  ^^  as  the  bars  of  the 
earth,"  have  been  once  and  again  clean  swept  away 
before  the  flood  of  anarchy,  the  first-born  of  domestic 
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strife.  And  what  greater  securities  have  we  to  hold 
by  ?  What  is  there  in  our  civil  and  social  state  to 
exempt  us  from  the  destiny  of  empires  when  they 
begin  "  eVen  to  fight  against  God  ?  "*  Let  this  be  a 
timely  warning  to  those  who  guide  our  councils. 

It  is  almost  universally  seen  that  opposition  to 
definite  acts  of  unjust  power  ends  in  opposition  to 
the  power  itself.  To  resist  acts  of  the  civil  authority 
may  be  a  duty,  to  resist  the  civil  authority  as  such  is 
the  sin  of  rebellion.  The  state  is  a  creation  of  God, 
next  after  the  Church,  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Within  its  own  circle  it  is  supreme.  In  all  things 
of  this  world  it  has  no  superior  but  God  alone. 
Tertullian  could  say  **  Colimua  .  imperat<yi'em  .  sohy 
Deo  minorem.**  It  is  a  part  of  revealed  morality 
to  obey.  It  is  owr  duty,  without  subservience  or 
adulation,  to  honour  any  whom  God  sets  in  authority. 
The  Church  is  bound  by  the  command  and  the  exam- 
ple of  her  Lord  to  render  a  ready,  full,  free  obedience 
to  the  civil  ruler.  There  is,  out  of  the  range  of 
spiritual  sins,  no  more  deadly  note  against  a  Christian, 
or  any  portion  of  the  Church,  than  rebellion :  where  this 
is,  nothing  can  be  sound.  The  whole  spiritual  life 
18  tainted  at  the  spring.  Obedience,  though  manifold 
in  its  forms,  is  in  its  principle  one  and  simple. 

Believing  then  that  both  the  Church  and  the  State 
have  their  being  and  authority  from  Gtxl,  and  that 
the  concord  between  them  was  an  intent  of  the 
Divine  will,  a  subject  of  pro{diecy,  a  fulfilment  of 
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His  providence,  and  an  act  of  His  Government  over 
the  world,  it  follows  that  to  set  them  in  opposition  is 
to  undo  a  Divine  work ;  to  mar  one  of  His  mercies 
towards  mankind ;  and  to  contradict  the  will  of  Him 
who  wedded  them  together.  Whosoever  shall  hasten, 
by  <Mie  day,  an  event  so  pregnant  with  evil,  makes 
himself  responsible  for  the  blood  of  souls.  For  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  call  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  is,  in  effect  and  fruit,  the  Christianity 
of  nations.  The  first  act  of  union  was  the  baptism 
of  the  Empire :  and  from  that  day  the  Chiurch  took 
up  and  cherished  the  collective  traditionary  life  of 
kingdoms. 

Upon  this  the  whole  of  our  public  religion  rests : 
all  the  customs,  usages,  instincts  of  our  people  are 
Christian  by  inheritance.  The  order  of  the  Church 
is  their  birtliright.  The  whole  land  is  sown  thick 
with  memorials  and  means  of  salvation:  churches, 
altars,  pastors,  sacraments  of  grace,  perpetual  in- 
struction, spiritual  oversight, — these  are  the  heir- 
loom of  our  people,  and  of  their  children  yet  unborn. 
Who  will  venture  to  cut  off  this  entail  ?  Who  will 
dare  to  rob  them  of  their  right? — ^to  devour  the 
trust  we  have  received  for  them  from  God  ?  This 
Christian  and  social  state  is  the  fruit  of  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  in  long  ages  past  To 
break  up  its  mere  passive  completeness,  to  destroy 
its  universality,  to  efface  the  spiritual  and  pastoral 
limits  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  which  contain  our 
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whole  population — with  all  the  relations  and  duties 
of  charity  and  care  founded  upon  them — what  would 
it  be  but  to  rob  millions  of  worship,  doctrine,  baptism 
— and  so  far  as  the  civil  power  can,  to  disinherit  them 
of  the  hope  of  life  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  hostile  opposition  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Let  us,  on  our  part,  endure  anything 
which  can  be  endured  for  Christ's  sake  rather  than 
hasten  by  one  hotu"  this  day  of  calamity.  Let  us,  at 
least,  be  guiltless ;  and  on  the  other  side,  let  politicians 
look  well  to  their  plans  and  schemes.  If  there  be 
one  way  more  certain  than  another  to  bring  down 
this  portentous  evil,  to  lay  waste  the  fair  order  of 
Christian  life  which,  from  the  ages  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers,  has  descended  to  this  day,  and  to  unite  the 
whole  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  in  this  land  in 
one  inflexible  opposition  to  civil  decrees,  it  will  be 
an  attempt  to  usurp  upon  the  office  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church,  which  in  our  baptismal  creed  is 
an  article  of  faith,  and  in  our  conscience  is  a  law  of 
life.  Is  it  a  wonder  if  men  ardent  and  zealous  for 
the  Master  whom  they  serve,  should  desire  even  at 
once  to  break  the  bonds  which  bind  them  to  so  great 
a  peril  ?  Nay,  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  has 
brought  many,  even  of  the  most  calm  and  balanced 
judgment,  to  discuss  whether  this  or  that  be  not  a 
question  of  principle  and  a  point  of  conscience.  Many, 
who  hold  sacred  our  ancient  relations,  are  already 
resolved  to  contract  no  new  engagements  with  a  body 
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so  changefiil  as  a  political  Goyernment.  Let  states- 
men weigh  well  the  danger  of  generating  such  con- 
victions in  minds  that  are  the  most  temperate — the 
certain  calamity  of  awakening  a  conscientious  oppo- 
sition in  those  to  whom  this  world  is  nothing  and 
Christ's  kingdom  everything. 

But  there  need  be  no  danger  of  this  unhappy 
collision,  if  the  ancient  limits  and  the  long-matured 
alliance  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, as  recorded  in  our  common  and  statute  law, 
be  preserved  inviolate.  We  desire  no  new  civil 
prerogatives :  but  let  the  State  lay  no  hand  upon  our 
old  and  sacred  liberties.  We  desire  nothing  but  the 
freedom  Christ  has  given  to  His  Church.  More  we 
do  not  ask  ;  less  we  dare  not  accept. 

And  this  leads  on  to  a  few  words  more  personal  to 
ourselves :  I  mean  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
shall  bear  ourselves  at  such  a  season. 

Our  first  duty  seems  to  be  'a  firm  and  watchful 
resistance  of  any  change  in  the  truths  and  laws  on 
which  the  Church  is  founded.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land lives  by  lineal  and  unbroken  continuity  with  its 
past;  it  knows  no  founders  but  the  Apostles;  no 
doctrine  but  the  Catholic  Faith ;  no  heresy  but  what 
the  Church  condemns ;  no  spiritual  government  but 
the  one  Episcopate ;  no  authority  over  the  religious 
conscience  but  spiritual  decrees.  With  these  no  man 
may  tamper.  On  these  no  power  of  this  world  may 
venture  a  touch.     Necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  we 
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cannot  escape.  We  are  the  ^ardians  of  this  sacred 
trust :  and  for  it  we  shall  be  held  to  answer.  Let  us 
not,  for  any  allurements  of  efficiency  from  legislatures, 
or  of  aid  from  treasuries,  yield  one  hair-breadth  of 
the  laws  which  are  the  charter  of  life.  If  we  think 
to  serve  the  Church  by  the  least  concession  of  its 
divine  liberties,  we  shall  but  destroy  it  utterly.  The 
principles  of  a  spiritual  body  are  its  vitality.  A 
body  that  has  abandoned  these  is  not  worth  preserv- 
ing. "  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men." 

Let  us  then,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  firmness 
of  will,  turn  away  from  all  invitations  which  may 
entangle  us  in  the  instability  of  the  civil  state.  Our 
safety  is  in  keeping  within  the  precincts  of  that  One 
Body  in  which  is  One  Faith,  and  One  Baptism :  the 
witness  of  God  agaiftst  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  world. 

Our  next  duty  at  all  times,  but  chiefly  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  is  a  plain  positive  affirmation  of  the  faith 
and  laws  of  Christ.  The  aim  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
controversy,  but  to  ^^  make  disciples  of  all  nations." 
They  preached,  not  argued:  they  wielded  truths 
not  negations.  They  had  learned  of  their  Divine 
Lord,  Who,  to  cast  out  falsehood  from  the  earth, 
came  Himself — the  Truth — and  dwelt  among  us: 
and  where  truth  is,  falsehood  cannot  be.    And  this 
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gives  us  the  law  of  our  labour.  It  is  not  to  dea) 
with  negatives  and  refutations,  but  with  life-giving 
substantial  verities.  Destructive  theology  is  neces- 
sary, like  warfare;  but  the  end  of  man  is  peace. 
The  true  life  of.  man  is  in  tranquil  and  fruitful  labour, 
in  the  gatJiering  and  use  of  God's  good  gifts.  So  in 
revelation,  the  true  theology  is  affirmative  and  con- 
structive ;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;  to  con- 
serve what  exists,  to  add  what  is  wanting — building 
up,  fulfilling,  perfecting  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
substance  of  living  truth.  And  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
troversial age  let  this  be  our  aim  and  toil.  While 
others  debate,  let  us  build :  while  others  spend  time 
and  strength  in  contradictions,  let  us  firmly  and 
peacefully  teach,  leaving  to  conscience  and  to  God 
the  issue  of  our  work.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek 
unity  by  vague  generalization  of  doctrine;  far  also 
from  us  the  self-deceit,  that  men  do  not  difier  in 
essential  truths,  and  oppose  each  other  with  irrecon^ 
cilable  contradictions.  That,  alas!  is  too  certain. 
Nevertheless  there  are  great  truths  on  which  many 
who  differ  in  matters  of  opinion  are  deeply  agreed. 
For  instance, — communities  most  opposed  to  us  agree 
with  us  in  this : — First,  that  the  only  hope  of  our 
salvation  is  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  through  the 
Incarnate  Word,  by  very  and  true  union  and  incor- 
poration with  Him.  Next,  that  this  union  and 
incorporation  is  wrought  iu  us,  on  God's  part,  by  the 
gifl  of  His  sovereign  grace,  and  on  ours  through  a 
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living  faith.  And  lastly,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  ordained  certain  means  through  which  this  grace 
is  given,  and  this  faith  is  exercised. 

In  the  two  first  points  there  is  no  diversity.  It  is 
only  in  the  last ;  and  there  not  in  principle,  but  in 
detail.  We  believe  those  means  to  be  His  Church 
and  Sacraments,  the  mystical  body,  and  the  joints 
and  bands  whereby  it  is  united  and  nourished. 

May  we  not  believe  that,  if  in  the  two  first  we 
had  been  more  positive  and  fervent  witnesses,  fewer 
would  have  stumbled  at  the  last  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  men  should  recoil  from  the  teaching  of  means 
when  the  end  is  faintly  propounded  ?  The  very 
grace  of  regeneration  which  is  in  us — the  consciousness 
of  living  spiritual  realities  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God — rises  up  against  a  tone  which  lowers  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Such  is  the  view  sometimes  taken  of  the 
Church  by  earnest  men  among  our  separated  breth- 
ren. It  is  our  duty  to  undo  this  wrong.  Happily 
the  last  ten  years  have  helped  to  correct  it.  The 
positive  assertions  of  spiritual  origin  and  indepen- 
dence, forced  from  us  by  political  events,  have  shown 
to  many  among  them  that  we  own  no  civil  descent, 
and  render  to  civil  rulers  none  but  a  civil  obedience. 
But  this  will  not  suffice.  Let  us  all  the  more 
clearly  bear  our  witness  to  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  person  and  work  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  as 
the  foundation,  centre,  and  life  of  alL     Let  us  show 
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that  we  love  the  Church  because  it  is  His  body — 
and  Sacraments,  because  they  are  the  bonds  of  our 
fellowship  with  Him,  the  very  and  true  communica- 
tion of  Himself  to  us. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  much  higher  form 
of  affirmation  than  by  words,  and  that  is  by  action. 
If  we  do  not  live  the  Truth  we  may  spare  to  preach  it. 
Men  believe  our  lives,  not  our  sermons.  It  is  worse 
tiian  folly  to  call  the  Church  divine,  and  not  to  trust 
it ;  to  claim  a  commission  from  Apostles  and  not  to 
confide  in  it  against  all  the  world.  It  is  by  the 
deep,  calm  conviction  of  our  own  hearts — ^the  reality 
and  weight  of  our  own  lives — that  we  shall,  under 
Grod,  win  souls.  My  Reverend  Brethren,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  dwell  on  such  things  to  you ;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  our  work  is  what  we  are ;  that  to 
do  we  must  be ;  that  the  weakest  among  us — pene- 
trated with  the  majesty  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
kindled  by  the  love  of  our  Redeemer,  and  living 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit— does  more 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  cold  hearts,  albeit 
they  have  all  knowledge  and  the  tongue  of  Angels. 

We  have  begun,  I  trust,  to  affirm,  by  real  and  un- 
equivocal action,  the  laws  and  order  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. Who  will  deny  this  character  to  the  missions  of 
the  Church  of  England — to  its  Episcopate  in  foreign 
lands — to  the  Bishopric  of  New  Zealand — to  the  works 
of  education  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  the 
College  of  St  Augustine,  in  Canterbury  ?     It  is  in 
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this  strength — ^neither  leaning  on  Civil  powers  nor  op- 
posing them — ^unfolding  and  thereby  multiplying  the 
gifts  of  Grod  which  are  in  us ;  not  withdrawing  from 
old  relations,  but  acting  for  ourselves  as  if  they  did 
not  exist,  that  we  shall  preach  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  duty  of  positive 
teaching  and  action — I  mean  the  evident  fact  that 
the  chief  contest  now  waging  in  the  world  is  not  so 
much  between  Christian  Communions,  between  per- 
fect and  imperfect  faith,  between  more  or  less  of  truth, 
but  between  faith  and  unbelief;  between  loyalty  to  a 
Master  unseen,  and  licence  of  the  individual  wilL 
On  the  one  side  is  Christianity,  on  the  other  Bar 
tionalism.  Deism,  Pantheism*  Socialism,  Infidelity 
— the  true  Antichrist,  feigning  to  be  the  Re- 
deemer of  man  from  slavery,  superstition,  priestcraft, 
plunging  nations  into  bloodshed  and  apostacy.  It  is 
a  conflict  between  those  who  believe  anything,  and 
those  who  believe  nothing ;  those  who  have  any  faith 
to  affirm,  and  those  whose  whole  creed  is  to  deny. 

The  divisions  of  the  Church  are  the  weakness  of 
truth  and  the  strength  of  falsehood.  It  is  because 
Christians  are  divided  that  Antichrist  prevails. 
Our  schisms  are  his  masteries :  we  betray  our  tnist 
while  we  pretend  to  strive  for  it,  because  we  strive 
among  ourselves. 

And  lastly,  to  make  an  end,  let  us  strive  to 
speak  and  live  in  a  larger  spirit  of  charity.  If  we 
have  more  truth  than  others,  let  us  show  it  by  more 
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love.  Less  love  is  no  token  of  more  truth.  ^  This 
applies  first  to  our  internal  oppositions.  I  do  not 
say  that  aU  are  verbal,  or  all  easy  to  be  healed :  far 
from  it ;  but  it  may  be  said  without  fear,  that  not 
even  a  verbal  difference  can  be  healed  by  breaches  of 
charityi  and  that  with  charity  even  substantial  con^ 
tradictions  melt  into  agreement  Wherefore  let  us 
strive,  against  all  repulses,  to  show  this  spirit  of 
enduring  love  to  our  separated  brethren.  Distance 
and  controversy  have  been  well  tried  in  times  past, 
and  with  what  result  ?  If  we  may  not  win  them  to 
be  one  with  us,  we  may,  at  least,  show  equity  and 
charity  in  the  treatment  of  their  persons,  and  in  the 
exposition  of  their  tenets.  What  is  gained  to  truth,  or 
to  Him  who  is  Truth,  by  making  out  men  worse  than 
they  are,  or  branding  them  with  marks  which  they, 
with  us,  abhor?  Surely,  if  we  love  our  Lord,  we 
shall  love  them  for  whom  He  died,  and  if  we  love 
them  we  shall  long  and  pray  to  find  the  least  of 
error  and  the  most  of  truth  even  in  those  points 
where  we  seem  to  be  opposed.  If  those  who  are 
scattered  abroad  are  ever  to  be  gathered  in ;  if  the 
Church  on  earth  is  ever  to  be  again  united ;  if  in- 
fidelity is  ever  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  incarnate  and  crucified,  reigning  and 
coming  again,  ever  to  be  spread  throughout  the  earth, 
it  must  be  through  the  same  power  which  brought 
Him  from  the  throne  of  God,  the  love  which  was  in 
Him — living,  witnessing,  suffering  in  us;  enduring 
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unfair  treatment ;  loving  good  in  all ;  cherishing  the 
faintest  gleam  of  truth ;  strengthening  the  things 
which  remain;  bearing  long;  and  breaking  finally 
with  none  who  do  not  break  first  with  God. 

By  the  will  of  God  we  have  been  put  in  charge 
with  the  pastoral  care  of  His  flock  in  this  land. 
Who  can  say  what  He  has  in  store  for  them  and  us  ? 
They  are  our  special  charge.  Our  work  hence- 
forward is  not  with  the  few,  with  those  whose  hands 
hold  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the  world,  but  with  the 
poor  of  Christ,  the  multitude  which  have  been  this 
long  time  with  us  and  now  faint  by  the  way ;  with 
the  masses  in  mines  and  factories,  herding  in  the 
desolation  of  crowded  cities,  or  hurried  onward  in 
the  train  of  deceivers  and  seducers.  To  win  the 
tumultuous  will  of  this  great  people  to  the  unity  and 
sanctity  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  the  work  before  us, 
a  work  worthy  of  life  and  death.  It  is  not  for  no 
purpose  that  He  has  endowed  the  people  of  this  soil 
with  such  stern  sincerity,  severe  justice,  depth  of 
self-control,  resistless  force  of  will.  Be  it  that  these 
are  mere  endowments  of  the  natural  stock.  What  a 
material  is  there  to  receive  the  supernatural  graft  of 
faith.  Let  who  doubts  it  read  of  our  past,  and  he 
may  conceive  somewhat  of  the  fiiture.  If  our  gifts 
are  great,  so  are  our  sins,  as  the  sins  of  all  great 
people ;  but  there  is  material  for  a  great  repentance, 
a  great  restitution,  and  a  great  obedience  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.     Surely  we  already  see  it  working 
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on  every  side.  The  end  of  this  great  empire  is  not 
politics  or  commerce ;  neither  will  its  soul  be  satisfied 
therewith.  It  is  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  All 
things  tell  us  that  we  are  touching  upon  the  first 
springs  of  a  new  providential  movement  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Church.  The  races  which  once  bore  the 
foremost  mission  in  its  service  are  grown  feeble,  and 
are  of  the  past.  The  call  has  come  to  us.  It  is 
now  our  turn  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day.  What  may  we  not  hope  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
Our  mission  is  to  the  people  of  England ;  to  those 
who  speak  the  Saxon  tongue  in  all  the  world ;  through 
them  to  the  generations  of  mankind.  Only  let  us 
confide  in  principles  which  come  from  God,  and  leave 
the  event  to  Him.  Let  us  not  be  out  of  heart  at 
signs  and  scars  of  evil.  If  His  visage  was  marred, 
why  not  also  His  body  ?  To  them  who  believe  the 
Divine  element  in  the  Church  to  be  imperishable,  it 
is  no  cause  of  fear  to  see  the  human  element  which 
clothes  it  bear  the  marks  of  a  fallen  world.  "  Terra 
dedit  fiructum  suum."  The  regeneration  will  not 
be  perfect  till  "the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory."  No  amount  of  practical  corrup- 
tion in  individuals  or  in  masses  of  men  can  destroy 
that  which  is  eternal.  The  visible  Church  has  its 
periods  of  health  and  sickness ;  it  may  be  that  at 
this  time,  as  in  all  times  from  the  age  of  Apostles 
until  now,  as  in  all  Churches  from  that  in  Corinth  to 
our  own,  "  many  are  sickly  and  weak  among  us,  and 
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many  sleep."  We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed ; 
and  these  things  weigh  nothing  against  the  perception 
of  His  presence,  which  has  opened  upon  us  from  our 
earliest  consciousness  unto  this  hoiu*,  shedding  upon  us 
the  illumination  of  His  truth  and  the  effusions  of 
His  Spirit  To  us  the  visible  Church  is  not  a  name, 
an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  much  less  a  creation  of 
man,  but  a  symbol  and  a  sacrament  of  Divine  Spirit 
and  Life,  uniting  us  to  the  presence,  love,  and  power 
of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  this  divine  faith  let  us  live  and  labour,  fearing 
God,  and  with  no  other  fear,  waiting  for  Him 
who  shall  be  Judge  of  all  at  His  coming  and  His 
kingdom. 
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My  Reverend  Brethren, 

WixHiN  the  memory  of  living  men,  it  was  thought  fit  to  assign 
thespiritual  care  of  members  of  our  Church  in  five  vast  Provinces, 
the  first  in  size  equal  to  France,  the  second  to  Britain,  the  third 
to  Ireland,  the  fourth  to  Scotland,  and  the  fifth  to  Greece,  con- 
taining nearly  380^000  square  miles,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  and  stormy  seas,  to  one  solitary,  unsupported  Bishop. 
The  continued  existence  of  our  Church  under  such  a  system  is 
little  less  than  miraculous,  and  I  see  in  it  a  hopeful  sign  of  its 
vitality  and  progress.  The  son  of  the  first  Bishop  of  North 
America,  my  venerated  predecessor,  has  lived  to  see  this  unwieldy 
Diocese  divided  into  five  separated  Sees  ;  and  I  have  to-day  the 
happiness  of  meeting  for  the  first  time,  in  my  Cathedral  Church, 
a  larger  number  of  Clergy  than  have  been  ever  before  assembled 
at  any  one  time  in  this  Province. 

In  selecting  topics  for  my  Address,  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  conducive  to  our  mutual  good,  that  I  should  enter  at 
length  into  that  wide  field  of  polemical  theology,  where  the  most 
ignorant  are  always  the  most  confident,  and  where  it  is  easier  to 
discover  a  partizan  than  to  find  a  judge. 

The  Clergy  of  this  Province  do  not,  I  believe,  need  from  me 
any  admonitions  on  the  danger  of  deserting  the  Church  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  their  conscientious  convictions  and  recorded 
vows  :  over  others  I  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  be  "  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters.^' 

But  I  deem  it  worse  than  needless  to  plunge  into  controversy 
with  those  who  are  without  the  limits  of  our  communion,  or  with 
others  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  when  by  many  of  the  professed 
members  of  our  Church  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  are  neglected, 
and  when  multitudes  entertain  no  other  notion  of  '^  Christ's 
Church  militant  here  on  earth,"  than  that  it  is  something,  they 
know  not  what,  imported  from  th^  mother  country,  sustained  by 
its  liberality,  and  intended  to  make  them  comfortable  in  their 
minds,  and  to  release  them  from  all  ordinary  obligations  imposed 
on  the  members  of  incorporated  societies. 

Our  great  business  seems  to  me  to  be,  to  teach  men,  not  to 
study  controversy^  but  to  study  holiness :  to  manifest  their 
Christianity  and  their  Churchmanship,  not  by  hollow  sounding 
words,  but  by  solid  and  fruitful  actions  ,•  and  to  confute  or  con- 
vince their  real  or  supposed  antagonists  by  a  more  virtuous  and 
practical  kind  of  religion,  and  by  a  humbler  walk  with  God.      ^ 
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You  will  not,  I  am  sure^  understand  by  such  expressions,  that 
I  would  abandon,  by  an  unholy  compromise,  any  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  English  Church  :  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  chief  use  of 
our  meeting  together  on  these  high  and  solemn  occasions  is  to 
'^  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  us  "  by  remembrance  of  our  ordinary, 
and  because  they  are  ordinary,  our  sometimes  neglected  duties. 
I  would  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  re- 
view of  our  true  position  ^  as  Ministers  of  Religion y  as  Pastors 
of  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  as  placed  by  the 
Providence  of  God  in  this  Province,  at  this  particular  time. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  the  life  of  most  men,  when,  by  an 
unexpected  incident,  by  deep  afQiction,  or  by  the  working  of  the 
gracious  Spirit  upon  their  hearts,  they  are  led  to  take  a  deeper 
view  of  their  own  state  before  God,  and  of  their  prospects  for 
eternity.  And  as  the  excitement  into  which  the  civilized  world 
is  thrown  at  this  time  is  very  unfavourable  to  such  reflection,  it 
becomes  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  present  meeting  for  that 
holy  end. 

We  meet  here  indeed  with  cheerfulness,  to  cement  old  friend- 
ships, and  to  rejoice  in  the  society  of  new  labourers  in  the  gospel 
field  ;  yet  how  much  is  there  to  chasten  our  joy,  and  fill  our 
hearts  with  trembling.  On  us  is  laid  the  heavy,  yet  self-imposed 
burden  of  being  "  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God." 

All  that  is  required  of  Christian  pastors  by  the  Church  of  which 
we  are  Ministers^  all  that  is  implied  in  the  direction,  *'  to  teach 
and  to  premonish,  to  feed  and  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  family," 
all  the  necessary  vigilance  and  circumspection,  discipline  and 
self-control,  purity  of  motive  and  integrity  of  heart,  burning 
zeal  and  untiring  steadiness,  ripe  and  cultivated  knowledge, 
daily  study,  nice  discrimination,  elevated  tone  of  action,  calm  con- 
templation, subdued  demeanour,  meekness  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
heavenly  conversation,  and  deadness  to  the  calls  of  pampered 
appetite  and  degrading  lust ;  in  fine,  that  angelic  life  which  he 
who  would  make  men  angels  in  heaven  should  strive  to  lead  on 
earth,  is  required  of  us.  The  very  day  and  hour  on  which  we 
took  those  vows,  and  listened  jLo  the  awful  words  of  our  Church 
in  imposing  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  took  them,  and  in 
which  we  have  up  to  this  day  fulfilled  them,  is  present  to  that 
Holy  One,  to  Whom  we  must  soon  give  our  dread  account.  Can 
we  then  without  fear  and  sadness  pass  over  the  events  of  these, 
to  us,  momentous  years  ?  I  am  not  now  dwelling  on  those  fouler 
crimes  which  expose  the  clerical  order  to  just  and  overwhelming 
reproach,  and  which  a  pimitive  discipline  must  prevent  or  punish^ 
bot  I  speak  of  those  sins  of  omission  into  which  the  indolent  fre- 
gaently  fai),  and  by  which  even  the  most  sedoloosdy  faithful  are 


at  times  surprised.  And  if  the  remembrance  of  sins  of  omission 
weighed  heavily  on  the  dying  moments  of  the  profoundly  learned, 
diligent,  and  heavenly-minded  Archbishop  Ussher,  how  painfully 
sensible  ought  we  to  be  of  our  faults  in  this  particular  !  Which 
of  us  can  say  that  the  theory  of  our  Church  in  regard  to  pastoral 
duties  has  been,  to  the  full,  exemplified  in  our  own  practice  ? 
Where  is  the  Clergyman  so  deplorably  ignorant,  or  so  intolerably 
vain,  as  to  imagine,  that  his  own  life  or  labours  are  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  exhortation  to  Priests  in  the  Ordination  Service  ?  How 
sad  it  is  to  reflect,  that  some  souls  may  have  been  led  astray  into 
heresy  or  schism^  whom  a  kind  word  from  us  might  have  stayed ; 
some  blinded  spirits  have  passed  into  eternity,  whose  blood  may 
be  required  at  our  hands  !  How  often  have  we  been  content  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  Sunday  duty  I  How  often  has  the  ingra- 
titude or  churlishness  of  man  paralyzed  our  exertions,  and  we 
have  ^'  persuaded  men,  and  not  God  1"  How  often  has  the  worldly 
spirit  which  we  deplore  or  censure  in  our  flocks,  crept  in  upon 
ourselves,  and  rendered  all  our  discourses  unimpressive  and  nuga- 
tory !  We  "  watch  for  men's  souls."  "  It  will  be  work  enough," 
says  the  holy  Bishop  Wilson,  *'  for  every  man  to  give  account 
of  himself;  but  to  stand  charged,  and  be  accountable  for  many 
others,  who  can  think  of  it  without  trembling  ?"  We  can  indeed 
easily  perceive  the  evils  which  abound  among  our  flocks  ;  and 
we  wonder  that  they  listen  to  our  discourses,  and  continue  unim- 
proved. But  may  not  a  counterpart  of  their  sins  be  sometimes 
detected  in  ourselves  ?  Do  we  not  read  and  expound  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  others  without  that  stamp  of  reverend  piety,  that 
indubitable  seal  of  holiness  which  impresses  where  it  cannot  per- 
suade ?  If  men  saw  in  our  order  universally,  an  entire  self-denial, 
a  fervent  and  unshrinking  zeal,  a  thorough  love  for  the  ordinances 
and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a  perfect  union  of  mind  and 
action,  could  they  remain  so  worldly,  so  self-indulgent,  so  dis- 
united as  they  are  ?  If  all  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  our  Church 
were  '^perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
judgment,"  and  if  that  mind  were  "  the  mind  of  Christ,"  we 
should  have  more  hearts  with  us,  and  our  adversaries  would  have 
less  power.  The  disorderly  spirits  among  the  multitude  appeal 
to  similar  passions  raging  among  ourselves  ;  and  while  we  creep 
and  grovel  on  earth,  we  fail  to  '^  point  to  heaven,  and  lead  the 
way." 

Our  reformation  then  must  beein  at  home.  To  cure  our  flocks 
of  schism  we  must  heal  our  own  disorders.  We  must  banish  that 
frightful  party  spirit,  that  minute  exclusiveness,  which  refuses  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  have  .signed  the  same  articles, 
own  the  same  creeds,  and  are  built  on  the  same  foundation  with 
ourselves.     The  odious  cries  of  High-Churchman  and  Low- 
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Churchman,  with  other  moi*e  offensive  names^  must  not  be  heard 
in  our  mouths,  lest  our  own  weapons  be  turned  against  ourselves. 
We  should  take  our  tone  of  doctrine  and  practice,  not  from  low 
interested  writers,  but,  next  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Scripture, 
from  the  manly  expositions  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  English 
Church.  There  must  be  about  ourselves  that  genuine  heartiness, 
that  honest  simplicity  which  no  man  can  mistake,  and  which 
will  persuade  more  forcibly  than  the  most  elegant  diction,  the 
most  impressive  delivery. 

Our  profession  should  be  our  life,  our  love,  our  joy,  our  first 
thought  in  the  morning,  our  last  prayer  at  night,  the  object  of 
our  fondest  hopes,  of  our  unwearied  intercessions,  of  our  daily  toil. 

In  carrying  these  purposes  into  effect,  our  great  aim  should  be 
a  faithful  compliance  with  the  spirit,  and  wherever  charity  and 
discretion  will  permit,  with  the  literal  injunctions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  believing,  as  well  we  may,  that,  as  it  was 
framed  by  holier,  so  it  was  revised  and  corrected  by  wiser  men 
than  ourselves :  and  that  no  man's  folly  is  more  manifest  than 
his,  who  sets  up  his  own  private  judgment  against  the  tried  wisdom 
of  the  whole  Body,  to  which  he  belongs.  I  will  conclude  this 
first  part  of  my  address  by  suggesting  one  or  two  points  for  consi- 
deration which  appear  to  me  especially  useful  at  the  present  time. 

I.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that  all  Clergymen,  and  I  espe- 
cially direct  my  remarks  to  the  younger  portion  of  my  brethren, 
should  be  frugal,  temperate,  and  even  self-denying  in  their  per- 
sonal habits.  This  duty,  at  all  seasons  incumbent  on  us,  is 
strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  the  frequent  calls  of 
charity,  and  the  desirableness  of  showing  to  those  who  themselves 
live  hardly^  that  we  can  *'  endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ."  A  Clergyman  known  to  be  luxurious  and  extra- 
vagant in  his  dress,  or  household  expenses,  affected  in  his  man- 
ner, and  aiming  at  something  more  than  usual  by  way  of  display^ 
can  never  obtain  from  people  who  are  often  poor,  that  respect  and 
attachment  which  are  desirable  ;  and  if  he  run  into  debt  to  supply 
himself  with  such  superfluities,  he  not  only  ceases  to  be  useful, 
he  becomes  positively  mischievous.  The  greatest  care  and  cau- 
tion are  requisite  to  enable  a  Clergyman  to  live  on  a  compara- 
tively scanty  income,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  all  probability 
unpaid ;  yet  he  is  expected  to  meet  his  engagements  as  punctually 
as  if  he  himself  were  paid  in  due  season.  Yet  we  must  consider 
that  our  bodily  trials  are  few,  compared  with  those  of  the  origi- 
nal Missionaries  in  the  Province,  who  often  walked  in  deep  snow 
and  over  miserable  road-tracks  from  house  to  house,  and  scarcely 
ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  waggon. 

2.  In  order  to  the  effectual  discharge  of  our  duties,  we  should 
cultivate  a  grace  in  which   most   Christians   are  lamentably 


deficient,  moral  courage.  It  is  obvious  that  an  age  of  fierce  and 
fiery  zeal  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  thb 
grace,  than  our  own  refined,  scientific,  self-indulgent  age.  The 
world,  however,  is  not  really  more  in  love  with  truth,  because  it 
has  ceased  to  persecute  it.  A  universal  relaxation  of  all  tests 
and  bonds  has  followed  the  decay  of  persecution.  The  State  has 
abandoned  the  ancient  theory  of  an  Establishment,  (which  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  active  support  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
Truth,  because  it  is  truCy  with  toleration,  but  without  support,  to 
what  is  conceived  to  be  error,)  and  has  substituted  the  general 
recognition  of  all  Christian  Communities  according  to  their  num- 
bers and  their  influence,  by  what  is  termed  a  Paternal  Govern- 
ment; that  is,  I  suppose,  a  government,  which,  on  grounds  of 
necessity  or  expediency,  recognizes  the  religion  of  all  the  Queen's 
subjects,  without  reference  to  the  truth  or  error  of  any.  The  dif- 
ferent sects  in  the  nominally  Christian  world  have,  in  conse- 
quence, assumed  a  definite  and  sustained  position,  and  have  com- 
pleted their  organization  agreeably  to  their  own  views.  Men  of 
the  highest  literary  and  scientific  attainments  are  now  found 
among  professors  of  difierent  faiths,  mix  together,  and  frequently 
support  each  other  in  the  extension  of  their  respective  religious 
theories,  while  intermarriages  are  continually  formed  among  all 
these  difierent  parties.  We  must  add  to  all  these  elements  of  con- 
fusion the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  public  press,  which 
aims  not  merely  to  reflect,  but  to  lead  the  public  mind.  No 
check,  no  limit  is  imposed  on  its  anonymous  conductors.  An  in- 
famous system  of  anonymous-  slander  is  in  all  civilized  countries 
permitted;  and,  on  the  empty  sophism,  that  public  characters  are 
public  property,  we  find  men's  principles  anonymously  accused, 
and  their  lives  anonymously  traduced  ;  the  writers  half  unveiling 
their  disguise,  so  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  known  to  fame, 
yet  artfully  concealing  their  names,  that  they  may  escape  detec- 
tion and  exposure.  Shall  we  then  cease  to  wonder  that  men  are 
deficient  in  moral  courage  ?  We  rather  marvel  that  there  should 
be  any  thing  left  to  defend,  any  distinct  system  of  faith,  any. 
positive  convictions  of  the  danger  of  "error  in  religion,  or 
viciousness  of  life." 

This  stream  of  human  meanness  and  corruption,  if  you  have 
any  love  for  truth,  for  honour,  and  for  religion,  you  must  endea- 
vour to  stem.  And  you  can  only  stem  it  by  moral  courage.  It 
may  sound  strange  in  your  ears,  yet  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  it, 
be  not  ashamed  to  be  real  men  ;  to  state  distinctly,  though  with 
sobriety  and  respect  for  others,  your  acknowledged  convictions, 
and  to  set  your  seal  to  what  you  believe  to  be  true  ;  and  let 
"  mendax  infamia"  do  its  worst. 

No  man  indeed  gains  much,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
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from  a  cowardly  shrinking  from  the  cross,  which  the  profession 
and  practice  of  the  Gospel  imposes.  Though  he  may  not  be 
attacked  with  public  and  open  ^ander^  he  will  be  met  with  the 
wink  of  contemptuous  reproach,  as  one  well  known  to  be  sailing 
in  the  same  boat,  only  to  be  a  little  more  sly. 

Remember,  that,  if  public  characters  are  public  property, 
much  more  should  public  accusers  be  public  characters,  or  rather 
real  characters.  Shun  therefore  as  a  moral  contamination  the 
ignominy  of  anonymous  censure  ;  nay,  it  might  be  better  gene- 
rally to  avoid  the  risk  of  anonymous  defence.  For  you  may 
sometimes  wound,  when  you  only  mean  to  uphold. 

Yet  though  we  must  be  courageous,  we  are  not  bound  to  force 
unwelcome  truth  at  all  times  on  unwilling  auditors.  There  is  a 
way  of  stating  truth,  which,  by  its  eagerness  and  impetuosity, 
raises  up  adversaries :  and  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  things  which  are  vital,  and  those  which  are  accidental,  and 
alterable,  is  mere  blindness  or  obstinacy.  No  prevalence  of  cus- 
tom can  warrant  a  departure  from  '^  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints :"  but  habit  and  custom  may  render  some  evils  more 
tolerable,  than  we  could  have  supposed  them  to  be :  or  we  may 
with  sorrow  perceive,  that  we  cannot  ''  root  up  the  tares,  with- 
out rooting  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.'^ 

On  this  ground  I  have  abstained  hitherto  from  calling  your 
attention  to  many  irregularities  which  prevail  in  the  Diocese,  in 
reference  to  the  manner  of  performing  Divine  Service,  and  the 
slovenly  neglect  with  which  Divine  Offices  are  often  treated. 

The  root  of  the  matter  lies  much  deeper  than  mere  Rubrical 
exactness.  Where  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  Church  exists  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  a  spirit  of  love  to  Divine  things,  there 
will  be  no  great  difficulty.  We  shall  prefer  God's  way  to  our 
own :  and  shall  delight  to  honour  Him,  after  the  example  set 
before  us  by  Saints  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Our 
inquiry  will  not  be,  how  much  we  may  leave  undone,  but  how 
much  we  can  do.  The  Service  of  the  Sanctuary  will  be  *'  per- 
fect freedom."  Obedience  to  the  Church  will  be  our  heart's  joy. 
And  till  this  spirit  is  attained,  a  minute  and  formal  accuracy 
enforced  upon  the  people,  contrary  to  their  convictions  or  theit 
prejudices,  may  perhaps  be  "  the  letter  that  killeth,  rather  than 
the  spirit  that  giveth  life."  Yet  let  us  not  mistake  stubborn  dis- 
obedience to  the  injunctions  of  our  spiritual  mother  for  spiritu- 
ality. True  spirituality  is  the  spirit  of  J  esus  ;  it  is  lowly  obedience, 
^'  the  fulfilment  of  righteousness,"  the  compliance  with  godly  or- 
dinances, even  when  not  .absolutely  needed,as  by  our  Lord  at  His 
baptism.  Neither  a  religion  which  is  all  form  without  spirit,  nor  a 
religion  which  is  all  spirit  without  form,  can  be  intended  for 
beifl^  who  are  compounded  of  '<  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit,''  and 
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whose  eternal  happiness  is  incomplete  without  the  reunion  of  the 
material  with  the  immaterial  substance.  Religion  may  then  be 
said  to  be  in  its  highest  exercise  when  the  exactness  and  restraint 
of  the  form  leads  us  to  a  more  distinct  practical  belief  of  the 
saving  truth  conveyed  by  it,  as  through  the  glass  we  discern 
and  dwell  with  distinctness  on  objects,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  hazy  and  confused,  though  we  are  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  them.  But  the  multitude  are  ever  in  extremes.  In 
an  age  when  decent  respect  is  paid  to  forms,  they  think  of 
nothing  else :  now  that  the  emptiness  of  the  form  without  the 
spirit  is  discovered,  they  can  do  without  them  altogether. 

One  part  of  our  wisdom  as  Ministers  of  Religion  appears  to 
consist  in  ascertaining  in  what  direction  the  good  sense  of  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men  is  tending.  We  must  not  confound  the 
clamour  of  a  few  interested  writers  with  the  general  feeling  of 
our  fellow- Christians,  nor  on  the  other  hand  must  we  forget  that 
Christianity  is  as  consistent  with  good  sense  as  with  truth.  We 
spenk  the  words  of  '^  truth  and  soberness : "  and  our  positions 
most  be  built  upon  sound  sense,  and  reasonable  proofs,  or  man- 
kind will  reject  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  limit  our 
doctrinal  statements  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  (for  this 
would  be  a  reflection  on  revealed  religion,)  but  that  our  practical 
conclusions  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  our 
fellow- Christians  in  general. 

ft  will  be  always  desirable  therefore  for  us  to  consult  together^ 
as  far  as  possible,  on  any  important  line  of  action,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  each  other,  after  conference  with  the  Bishop.  This 
method,  so  desirable  at  all  times,  is  more  necessary  now  than 
ever :  and  to  promote  it,  I  purpose  to  divide  the  Diocese  into 
seven  Deaneries  Rural.*  I  shall  give  instructions  to  the  Dean 
Rural  on  the  nature  of  his  duties,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the  Clergy 
of  each  Deanery  to  select  the  person  they  may  deem  best  qualified 
for  that  ofiice,  the  tenure  of  which  I  propose  should  be  for  three 
years.  By  this  means  all  the  social  and  lesser  meetings  of  the 
Clergy  may  assume  a  more  definite  and  useful  form,  and  the 
bonds  of  our  union  may  be  knit  more  closely  together ;  and  such 
Deaneries  may  lay  the  foundation  of  Clerical  Libraries  for  the 
use  of  the  members. 

I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  observations  on  duties  of  importance 
which  belong  to  us  as  Ministers  of  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
Apostolical  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church.  I  say 
what  we  believe  to  be ;  for  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  for 
me  to  prove  to  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  either  the  validity  of 
our  Orders,  or  the  lawful  succession  of  our  Ministry.     I  would 

•  Vir.  Woodstock,  Fredcricton,  Kingston,  Saint  John,  Saint  Andrew,  Shediac,  and  Chat- 
ham.—See  Note  A. 
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only  observe^  that  unless  our  Orders  be  valid^  unless  those  who 
gave  them  to  us  had  power  to  give  them^  our  Ministerial  acts 
must  be  invalidated ;  and  unless  our  succession  be  lawful,  I  can- 
not understand  in  what  sense  the  Church,  in  the  Ordination  Ser- 
vice, asserts  that  ^'  it  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles' 
timetherehave  been  threeorders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church, 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  For  the  assertion  would  have 
no  force,  unless  the  persons  who  are  to  be  ordained  have  jsome 
part  in  the  succession.  Would  it  not  be  worse  than  unmeaning, 
would  it  not  be  profane,  at  such  a  time,  first  to  make  the  appeal 
to  Scripture  and  primitive  antiquity  for  the  evidence  for  the  three 
orders  "  from  the  Apostles*  time,"  then,  in  conferring  Ordination, 
to  use  the  self-same  words  which  our  Lord  used  when  He  gave 
authority  and  commandment  to  His  Apostles,  if  the  Churchmeant 
to  convey  no  truth  by  such  words,  if  they  were  only  a  loose  way 
of  speaking,  an  empty  ceremony  ;  or  if  that  very  succession  from 
the  Apostles'  time,  to  which  the  Prayer  Book  so  pointedly  refers, 
were  a  figment  of  Papal  invention  ?  The  very  least  that  could 
be  said,  would  be,  that,  on  this  supposition,  there  is  no  book  so 
calculated  to  mislead  a  confiding  mind,  as  the  Prayer  Book ; 
none  which  authorizes  a  more  disingenuous  concealment  of  its 
meaning,  or  which  requires,  for  explanation,  a  more  startling  de- 
velopment.* Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  we  have  in  a  contest  of  argument  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  is  the  validity  of  our  orders,  and  the  truth  of  our 
succession.  It  is  this  which  proves  to  us  our  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent corporate  existence.  If  our  orders  be  invalidated,  what 
warrant  have  we  to  teach,  what  assurance  that  our  Lord  will 
acknowledge  the  work  of  our  Ministry,  except  as  irregular  acts, 
which  He  often  sees  fit  to  bless  even  with  larger  measures  of 
grace  than  a  more  regular  Ministry,  but  which  there  is  no  direct 
promise  that  He  will  bless?  In  consequence,  all  the  great  cham- 
pions of  our  Church  against  the  Papacy  have  insisted  on  this 
point.  They  held,  that  though  reformed,  we  were  still  the  English 
Church ;  that  the  rejection  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  did  not  separate  us  from  the  bond  of  Catholic  unity, 
and  that  the  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  Christendom  lay  chiefly  in 
the  unlawful  terms  of  communion  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  us, 
to  which  neither  our  duty  to  Christ,  nor  to  His  Church,  would 
permit  our  submission.  That  the  ground  they  took  was  the  true 
pround,  is  evident,  even  from  the  unhappy  defections  to  the 
Roman  Church  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  times.  Those 
who  have  left  our  Communion  have  been  induced  to  quit  it,  by 
being  persuaded,  that  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  Reformation, 

•  8m  Note  B. 
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was  guilty  of  an  act  of  schism,  and  that,  in  consequence,  our 
Orders  and  Ministerial  acts  are  invalid.  The  theory  of  deve- 
lopment since  put  forward  to  justify  their  secession,  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  bold  and  ingenious  speculation  to  cover  their  re- 
treat, than  as  a  doctrine  authorized,  or  indeed  generally  approved 
by  the  Roman  Church ;  or  if  it  be  so,  it  is  an  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  that  Church  of  her  old  ground  of  antiquity  and  tradi- 
tion, and  of  the  arguments  used  by  her  admitted  champions  in 
former  ages.  Bellarmine  and  Baronius  would  have  scouted  this 
new  doctrine,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See  :  though  Petavius,  Bishop  Bull's  opponent,  might  probably 
have  admitted  it  But  if  the  true  idea  of  Christianity  were  not 
formed  until  mediaeval  times,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  argu- 
ment can  be  raised  on  the  supposed  supremacy  of  S.  Peter,  who 
must  have  been  a  mere  tyro  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  if  pur- 
sued to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  the  doctrine  may  probably  end 
in  that  rationalistic  system,  which,  regarding  Moses,  Mahomet, 
and  Christ  with  equal  respect,  as  in  their  own  day  illuminators 
of  the  human  race,  waits  for  a  still  higher  mission,  which  will 
change  the  whole  nature  of  Christianity  itself,  and  entirely 
abolish  its  mysterious  and  sacramental  character. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  practical  duties.  The  first  to  which 
I  desire  especially  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  Public  Prayer. 
I  have  observed  with  regret  that  the  Churches  in  this  Diocese 
are  seldom  open  during  the  week  for  Prayer.  Now,  without 
wishing  to  press  upon  you  duties  which  you  might  feel  unequal 
to  perform,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  few  places  in  the 
Diocese,  (none  where  any  number  of  parishioners  reside,)  in 
which  Prayers  on  the  Litany  days  at  least,  and  in  many  cases 
oftener,  might  not  conveniently  and  most  profitably  be  made. 

The  state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  demands  more  fre- 
quent intercession.  The  very  life  of  the  Church  hangs  upon  it. 
Our  people  require  it,  and  would  in  many  instances  be  refreshed 
and  comforted  by  it.  The  objection  that  few  would  attend,  is 
met  at  once  by  the  fact,  that  our  Lord's  promise  is  given  not  to 
the  many,  but  to  the  few  :  that  the  all-seeing  presence  of  God 
should  be  our  great  inducement  and  reward  :  and  that  the  pray- 
ers of  two  or  three  would  not  continue  without  a  blessing.  Not 
to  say  that  others  would  probably  by  degrees  be  found  to  add  to 
the  "  little  flock  ;'^  and,  if  I  must  name  a  more  humiliating  rea- 
son, that  we  are  almost  the  only  body  of  Christians  in  the  Pro- 
vince, whose  Churches  are  shut  up  from  one  Lord's  day  to  an- 
other. Let  me  hope  that  those  who  have  for  some  time  past 
continued  this  good  practice,  will  soon  be  no  longer  the  excep- 
tions, but  that  the  rule  will  generally  be  observed  among  us.  No 
idle  distinctions  of  party  can  be  a  reason  for  the  omission  of 
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prayer  and  intercession.  A  custom  enjoined  in  Scripture,  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Saviour,  followed  by  His  Apostles,  and  for  which 
ample  provision  is  made  by  our  Church,  requires  no  recommen- 
dation from  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  its  servants.* 

Nothing  has  contributed  to  bring  the  Prayers  of  the  Church 
into  more  general  disuse,  than  a  slovenly  hurried  manner  of  say- 
ing them.  And  I  would  earnestly  entreat  my  younger  Brethren 
in  particular,  to  attend  to  this  point.  Slowness  and  distinctness 
of  utterance,  without  drawling,  so  as  to  give  every  word  its  pro- 
per enunciation,  yet  not  to  lay  undue  emphasis  on  any,  especially 
on  the  pronouns  and  particles,  are  essential  to  good  reading.  An 
affected  tone,  and  a  habit  of  dramatizing  the  Prayers  and  the 
Lessons,  as  if  a  play  were  being  enacted,  is  especially  offensive  to 
good  taste.  Simplicity,  reality,  distinct  enunciation,  and  a  reve- 
rent manner,  seem  to  me  to  include  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  good  reader. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  my  younger  Brethren  in  the  Ministry,  I  may 
also  make  a  few  remarks  on  Preaching. 

That  our  flocks  are  often  led  to  place  an  undue  stress  upon 
this  part  of  our  duty  is  obvious  to  us  all.  The  corrupt  heart  of 
man  always  values  most  that  which  exalts  or  pleases  self,  which 
is  most  easily  performed,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  others.  Preaching  is  liable  to  all  these 
abuses.  Mere  hearing  costs  nothing  :  the  hearer  who  admires 
or  censures  is,  or  fancies  himself  to  be  a  judge,  and  though  ad- 
monished or  reproved,  he  enthrones  himself  in  the  critic's  chair. 
Hence  the  undue  preference  of  Sermons  over  Prayer  :  the  con- 
tempt poured  upon  particular  Preachers,  the  exaltation  of  others, 
whilst  few  are  found  who  hear  in  silence,  weep,  rejoice,  and 
pray.  Yet  though  these  evils  every  where  abound,  we  should 
not  act  wisely  in  depreciating  or  in  neglecting  an  ordinance  of 

GrOD. 

"  Preach  the  word,"  is  the  eternal  command :  and  what  must 

*  I  am  thankftil  to  be  able  to  strengthen  myBelf  by  similar  advice  from  Uie  venerable  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  in  his  late  Charge.  *'  l«t  as  Vben,  mj  brethren,'*  says  the  Bishqp,  **  take  up  tiie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  ask  oar  own  hearts  what  it  proposes  for  our  guidance  and  direc- 
tion,  in  bringing  home  the  vaiioas  means  of  grace  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  oar 
peo^.  The  first  thing  commanded,  is  the  use  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayor  daily 
throughout  the  year.  Now  this  implira,  that  our  Churches  should  be  open  twice  every  day ; 
and  accordingly,  portions  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Testaments  are  allotted  for  each  service,  so  that 
Uie  moet  part  of  Uie  BiUe  is  to  be  read  every  year  once,  the  New  Testament  three  times,  and 
Uie  Psalms  every  month.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  time  after  the  Reformatian 
this  <Mcder  was  regularly  observed ;  and  in  large  towns,  even  within  the  memory  of  manv  still 
living,  some  Churdies  were  daily  opened ;  and  blessed  be  God,  tiie  practice  is  again  gradually 
reviving.  In  this  IMoceee  I  hope  to  see  in  a  short  time  some  of  our  Churches  opm  daily  in  our 
rising  towns,  wherever  Uie  number  of  the  Clergy  will  admit  of  the  regular  performance  of  the 
dntyi  and  in  coontry  places  it  dioald  remind  us  of  our  Missionary  rharactfir,  and  that  we  oaght 
to  have  appc^tments  wiUi  oar  people  on  wedi  days,  in  different  parts  of  our  Missions,  as  olten 
aa  oar  itroigth  will  admit.  Oar  Chardi  Is  a  prayeiftilChoreh :  and  not  to  follow  her  directions, 
u  te  as  in  as  licsv  is  to  rebel  agafaist  hsr  lawf  ol  antliority .  and  to  rob  oar  people  of  Uidr  Just 
Inhcrltnoe,  ftar  tlw  fUthfU  ezerdae  of  daily  prayer  will  doabtlesa  brinir  (town  ueaiingB  on  tlie 
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be  done  in  obedience  to  God  ought  to  be  done  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner.  One  of  the  great  faults  commonly  found  with  Ser- 
mons is,  that  they  are  dull.  Preachers  do  not  sufficiently  study 
variety  and  copiousness  of  information.  They  "  bring "  not 
^'  f<»lh  out  of  their  treasures  things  new  and  old.''  Either  they 
dwell  on  single  points  of  doctrine  in  every  Sermon,  in  almost  the 
self-same  words,  or  confine  themselves  to  the  same  round  of 
moral  duties,  or  preach  about  nothing  but  the  Church,  or  else 
they  never  mention  it.  If  we  take  the  Scripture  for  our  guide  in 
preachine,  we  shall  find  it  otherwise.  Continual  variety  is  found 
in  the  Word  of  God.  History  and  exhortation,  precept  and  pa- 
rable, sententious  proverbs,  simple  narratives,  holy  and  comfort- 
ing doctrines,  supported  by  weighty  arguments,  and  followed  by 
practical  exhortations,  are  interspersed  in  rapid  succession  in  its 
sacred  pages.  I  would  advise  my  younger  Brethren  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  single  trite  texts,  divided  into  three  regular 
parts,  with  the  same  kind  of  conclusion  for  all.  It  is  useful  often 
to  expound  a  longer  passage  of  Scripture,  as  for  instance,  a  Para- 
ble, a  Psalm,  or  one  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  of  the  day ;  and 
by  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Church  throughout  the  year,  we 
are  sure  to  obtain  a  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  subjects. 
Thus  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Christian  application  of  Jewish  Psalms,  the  principal  events  in 
our  Lokd's  life,  the  prophecies  of  His  first,  the  signs  of  His  se- 
cond advent,  the  doctrines  and  duties  contained  in  the  Creed 
and  the  Commandments,  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments,  the  nature, 
constitution,  and  progress  of  the  Church,  will  all  in  their  turn 
famish  matter  for  instruction.     Decies  repetita  placebit. 

The  style  of  Preaching  is,  in  its  degree,  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  matter.  My  meaning  on  this  head  cannot  be  so  well  ex- 
pressed as  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Seeker.  "  The  concern 
of  a  Parish  Minister,"  says  the  Archbishop,  ^^  is,  to  make  the 
lowest  of  his  congregation  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  Repentance,  Faith,  and  Obedience,  and  to  labour,  that,  when 
they  know  the  way  of  life,  they  may  walk  in  it.  Smooth  dis- 
courses, composed  partly  in  fine  words  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, partly  in  flowing  sentences  which  they  cannot  follow  to 
the  ena,  leave  them  as  ignorant  and  unreformed  as  ever,  and 
lull  them  into  a  fatal  security.  Your  expressions  may  be  very 
common,  without  being  low ;  yet  employ  the  lowest,  provided 
they  are  not  ridiculous,  rather  than  not  be  understood.  Let  your 
sentences  and  the  parts  of  them  be  short  where  you  can.  Avoid 
rusticity  and  grossness  in  your  style ;  yet  be  not  too  fond  of 
smooth,  and  soft,  and  flowing  language,  but  study  to  be  nervous 
and  expressive ;  and  bear  the  censure  of  being  unpolished,  rather 
than  uninfluencing." 
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I  venture  to  quote  a  few  more  remarks  from  the  same  judicious 
writer,  on  manner. 

"  Every  man^s  voice  and  utterance  belongs  to  himself  alone  ; 
and  it  is  vain  to  think  of  looking  or  talking  like  such  or  such 
a  one.  Therefore,  preserve  what  is  native  to  you  :  free  it  from 
adventitious  faults  :  improve  it  if  you  can  :  but  remember  that 
you  may  deprave  it  by  the  endeavour  ;  and  certainly  will,  if  you 
change  it  essentially.  Speak  to  your  people  as  you  would  under- 
take to  inform  or  persuade  a  friend  in  a  concern  of  great  mo- 
ment ;  only  with  more  deliberation,  more  strength  and  energy  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  and  vary  both  your  style  and  elocu- 
tion, as  in  conversation  you  always  do,  suitably  to  your  matter. 
For  monotony  soon  deadens  attention.  It  is  worst,  indeed,  when 
uniformly  unnatural,  by  degenerating  into  a  kind  of  chant."*  To 
which  I  will  add,  that  distinctness  of  utterance  will  both  render 
your  words  certain  to  be  heard,  and  will  tend  much  more  to  fix 
the  attention  of  your  hearers,  than  loudness  of  sound. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  another  most  important,  but  most  sadly 
neglected  part  of  Clerical  duty.  Public  Catechising.  It  is  re- 
markable that  most  of  our  best  English  divines  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  importance,  and  have  at  the  same  time  complained 
of  the  neglect,  of  this  most  useful  and  Scriptural  work,  the  disuse 
of  which  can,  I  fear,  be  set  down  to  nothing  but  indolence,  be- 
cause it  never  seems  to  have  been  even  unpopular.  To  gather 
the  younger  portion  of  the  congregation  together,  and  through 
them  to  instruct  the  elder,  many  of  whom  are  too  ill-informed  to 
profit  by  Sermons,  is  surely  the  most  efiectual  method  of  endea- 
vouring to  ''turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers."  I  would  very  earnestly 
press  upon  you  all  the  necessity,  as  well  as  add  somewhat  on  the 
nature,  of  this  duty. 

The  great  ignorance  of  a  vast  number  of  Christians  on  the 
main  points  of  faith  and  practice,  as  well  as  on  the  specific  doc- 
trines of  their  own  Church,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  Public  Catechising.  If  the  Clergy  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  knowledge, 
which  the  adult  portion  of  their  flocks  possess  on  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  they  would  find  it  almost  incredibly  small,  and 
extremely  indistinct :  and  such  persons  are  generally  ashamed  to 
confess  how  much  they  do  not  know,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to 
give  up  the  time  to  acquire  what  ought  to  be  known.  From 
oermons  ordinarily  they  carry  away  very  little  information  :  the 
little  they  understand  they  speedily  forget ;  and  the  hearing  of 
Sermons  is  more  like  a  mechanical  exercise,  or  a  spiritual  stimu- 
lant, which  they  take  once  a  week,  than  an  edifying  means  of 

*  Ardibiahop  Seeker's  Charfct. 
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knowledge.  But  the  instruction  of  the  young  revives  the  hearts  of 
the  old :  what  they  do  know  is  made  more  distinct :  what  they  do 
not,  is  shown  them  without  putting  them  to  the  blush  :  even  the 
mistakes  of  the  catechumen  serve  to  correct  their  own ;  whilst  the 
form  of  question  and  answer  helps  a  weak  memory  to  retain 
what,  when  uttered  in  a  Sermon,  is  lost  by  the  continuity  of  the 
discourse.  Casual  remarks  on  important  subjects  are  better 
received  and  treasured  up.  Their  homeliness  pleases  and  attracts; 
and  the  simplicity  which  is  adapted  to  the  child,  is  found  to  come 
hoine  to  the  heart  of  the  aged  man.  Never  is  the  Parish  Priest 
more  affectionately  regarded  by  his  flock, — never  does  he  more 
closely  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  good  Shepherd,  than  when  he 
familiarly,  yet  reverently,  instructs  the  youth  of  his  flock  in  the 
faith  and  duty  of  the  Christian  Religion.  To  a  duty  so  plain,  so 
pleasing,  and  so  useful,  what  objection  can  be  made  but  that  of 
incapacity,  which  is  only  another  word  for  indolence  ?  No  Pastor 
who  is  competently  instructed  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  has  taken  pains  to  prove  by  Scripture  the  truths 
contained  in  the  Church  Catechism,  need  be  at  a  loss  for  mat- 
ter :  and  though  a  judicious  method  of  catechising  may  be  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  the  difficulty  is  well  worth  mastering. 

The  time  for  such  catechising  is  of  course  after  the  Second  Les- 
son in  the  Morning  or  Evening  Service ;  but  the  Evening  Service 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable,  and  the  exercise 
need  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  Where  there  is  a  Sunday  School 
already  formed,  the  materials  are  at  hand  :  and  thus  there  would 
always  be  a  class  preparing  for  Confirmation,  and  gradually  taught 
the  true  meaning  of  that  important  rite.  The  responsibility  of 
the  neglecting  this  duty  will  not  henceforth  rest  on  your 
Bishop.* 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  another  equally  important 

*  I  i^ladlj  avail  myself  of  a  quotation  from  a  letter  lately  addrefwed  by  a  Prelate  to  whom  the 
world  iB  largely  indebted,  on  this  sabject.  "  This  last  difficulty,"  viz.,  the  indiiference  of  parents 
to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  their  children,  says  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  **  it  fa  your 
peculiar  province  to  remove,  by  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  tiie 
parental  character,  and  of  the  heinouaness  of  the  offience  in  not  only  neglecting  the  moral  train- 
ing of  their  offspring,  but  of  perverting  religion  into  an  exciise  for  their  neglect.  It  fa  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  labour  in  this  department  of  ministerial  duty,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  erroneous  notions  entertained,  the  indiffierence  and  apathy  exhibited  by  parents  on  thfa  most 
important  subject,  are,  partly  at  least,  traceable  to  our  own  neglect.  We  have  not  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  allbrded  us  of  forcing  it  upon  their  notice.  We  have  allowed  the 
public  catechising  of  children,  and  the  public  adminfatration  of  Baptism,  to  fall  comparatively 
hito  dfanse.  On  the  latter  point,  I  trust  that  a  great  improvement  fa  gradually  takmg  idace, 
and  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  privately,  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity,  fa  becoming  con- 
tinually less  common :  but  on  the  former,  I  fear  that  a  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
even  with  that  which  existed  a  century  ago,  (a  time  in  which  it  fa  now  the  fashion  to  represent 
the  Church  as  sunk  in  lethargy,)  would  not  prove  very  satisfactory.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  book  of  the  date  of  1738,  containing  the  rraults  of  an  inquiry  instituted  bv  tiie  Bfahop  who 
then  presided  over  the  Diocese,  Arom  which  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  catechising  was  almost 
universal.  That  the  interests  of  religion  have  suffered  materially  by  its  discontinuance  cannot 
be  doubted.  Travellers  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  tbe  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  Clergy 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  discharge  thfa  part  of  thehr  duty,  and  to  the  failluence  which  they 
in  consequence  obtain  over  the  mhids  of  ttie  rishig  generaticm :  why  should  not  the  same  bene- 
ficial consequence  flow  firom  the  revival  of  the  practioe  wmaag  oorMlyes  ?**— BM«;p «/  £<». 
calm's  L9iier  to  kit  Clergy,  1847. 
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part  of  your  duties — the  visiting  of  the  sick,  aud,  '*  as  far  as 
need  shall  require,  and  occasion  shall  be  given/'  of"  the  whole." 
Without  this  a  Clergyman's  duty  is  but  half  discharged.  In 
Parishes  where  the  people  are  collected  in  villages  and  towns,  less 
difficulty  is  presented,  and  in  sickness,  few,  if  any,  neglect  the 
services  of  their  appointed  Clergyman.  The  principal  difficulty 
is  to  bring  those  who  are  in  health  to  desire  the  visits  of  a  Cler- 
gyman in  his  clerical  capacity.  All  persons  are  glad  to  receive 
marks  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  a  cheerful  hospitality  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  this  Province ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
pay  our  friends  this  mark  of  respect ;  but  when  the  conversation 
goes  no  further  than  the  weather  or  the  crops,  or  is  confined  to 
observations  upon  persons,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  attended 
with  permanent  advantage  to  either  party.  Our  real  object  in 
visiting  each  member  of  our  flock  should  be,  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy in  his  sorrows  or  his  joys,  to  promote  his  actual  progress 
m  the  great  preparation  for  the  eternal  world,  his  discharge  of 
the  daily  duties  of  domestic  life,  his  habit  of  constant  communion 
with  the  Church,  his  real  fitness  for  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Holy  One  Himself.  Alas!  on  this  errand  too  many  of  our  parish- 
ioners seem  not  desirous  to  see  us,  nor  willing  to  regard  us  as  their 
spiritual  friends,  the  guides  and  counsellors  of  their  immortal 
souls. 

In  order  therefore  to  profitable  visiting,  our  own  tone  of  mind 
must  be  elevated.  We  must  not  be  the  mere  respectable  members 
of  society,  the  cheerful  festive  companions  of  the  rich,  or  the 
mirthful,  the  judicious  and  sedulous  men  of  busmess:  ours  is  a 
higher  employment,  a  loftier  sphere  of  action.  These,  our  friends 
and  neighbours,  are  our  fellow-sinners  in  a  world  of  corruption, 
in  a  time  of  self-deceit  and  self-indulgence,  in  a  place  where  the 
Church  is  weak,  and  the  world  is  strong.  Their  Uood  will  be 
required  at  our  hands  if  we  do  not  make  some  effort  to  rouse 
them  from  their  apathy,  their  negligence,  their  sin.  How  many 
appear  unfit  to  die !  How  many  deprive  themselves  of  the  fiiU 
enjoyment  even  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace !  How  few  are 
in  possession  of  that  holy  fear,  that  victorious  faith,  that  peacefbl 
k>Te,  by  which  *'  he  that  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world!" 
If  we  estimate  the  strength  of  our  Church  as  a  whole,  by  the 
number  of  those  who  '^  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
and  have  fellowship'*  (or  communion)  ^'  one  with  another/'  and 
whom  *^  the  blood  of  Jssrs  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  we 
may  tremble  while  we  say,  ^'  If  the  Loao  of  Hosts  had  not  left 
aato  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and  had 
beeft  like  anto  Gomcfxah." 

Nov  aa  soab  caa  impart  to  f»diers  that  whidi  he  has  not  him- 
Mttf  lacaived.     An  mgqdij  I^stor  may  indeed  be  made  tbe 
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instrument  of  good  to  others^  by  preaching  truth  :  but  to  bene- 
fit his  people  by  personal  acquaintance^  he  must  have  the 
divine  life  in  his  own  soul.  He  must  be  a  man  of  meditation  and 
prayer.  And  every  year  seems  to  make  this  work  more  difficulty 
and  to  put  more  temptations  in  our  way  to  neglect  it.  The 
numerous  channels  of  usefulness^  the  scattered  population,  the 
time  occupied  in  visiting,  are  hindrances  :  the  complex  artificial 
way  of  living  is  a  greater  hindrance  :  our  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation and  abundance  of  intelligence  is  a  greater  hindrance  still. 
If  we  are  always  on  the  move,  what  time  is  left  for  communing 
with  God  ?  If  we  are  always  reading  letters,  pamphlets,  ana 
newspapers,  what  opportunity  remains  for  quiet  thought,  patient 
study,  ^rave  meditation,  silent  prayer  ?  A  calm  repose  of  mind, 
uplifted  thoughts,  desires  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  seem 
almost  incompatible  with  this  bustling,  clamorous,  imitative  age, 
in  which  we  live  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  moral  earthquake,  rocking 
to  and  fro  with  continual  change,  dizzy  with  agitation  and  excite- 
ment, craving  still  for  more.  The  ancient  landmarks  are  in 
course  of  removal :  the  very  sky  and  earth  seem  to  reel  before 
our  eyes,  as  if  we  had  just  been  landed  from  a  long  voyage.  But 
though  this  may  be  our  difficulty,  we  must  not  be  conquered  by 
it.  Our  blessed  Master,  when  He  had  been  all  day  long  in  the 
crowd,  sought  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air,  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  night,  and  poured  out  His  soul  unto  the  Father.  He 
commanded  His  Disciples,  when  *'  there  were  many  coming  and 
going,  and  they  had  not  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,"  to  '^  retire 
into  desert  places,  and  rest  awhile.'^  It  was  necessary  to  their 
spiritual  existence — and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  our  own.  To 
make  our  visits  profitable,  and  our  conversation  such  as  '^  be- 
Cometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  we  must  come  invigorated  by 
secret  prayer,  and  sustained  and  elevated  by  fellowship  with  the 
gracious  Spirit  of  Truth.  Thus  furnished,  our  intercourse  with 
our  people  will  assume  a  holier  character ;  even  while  we  speak 
on  ordinary  subjects,  we  shall  not  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  a  chastised  and  sober  thoughtfulness  will  be  diffiised  over 
our  general  conversation. 

Such  habits  will  supply  us  with  the  best  answer  to  the  question, 
how  far  a  Clergyman  may  lawfully  mix  in  the  recreations  and 
amusements  of  ordinary  society  :  a  question  which  can  seldom  be 
answered  satisfactorily  in  the  abstract,  and  which  will  admit  of 
many  modifications,  according  to  circumstances.  If,  however,  our 
spiritual  intercourse  with  God  be  duly  kept  up,  if  the  eye  of  our 
mind  be  single,  we  shall  soon  discover  the  point  beyond  which  it  is 
unsafe  to  proceed :  and  when  our  presence  is  made  to  countenance 
excess,  extravagance,  and  idle  dissipation,  or  when  a  large  portion 
of  our  time  is  wasted,  it  is  then  clearly  our  duty  to  withdraw. 
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There  is  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  requires  more 
attention  than  has,  I  fear,  been  paid  to  it  by  the  Clergy  of 
our  Church  in  general ;  I  mean  the  study  of  Casuistical  Di- 
vinity. 

Cases  of  soul-sickness  are  as  various  in  their  nature,  and  require 
as  great  variety  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  physician, 
as  is  demanded  by  bodily  disorders.  A  few  words  of  hasty 
prayer,  and  general  topics  of  consolation  derived  from  the  freeness 
of  God's  mercy,  will  notsupply  the  wants  of  a  burdened  conscience, 
nor  relieve  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  complicated  schemes  of 
sin,  or  who  has  oppressed  or  defrauded  his  neighbour,  or  whose 
doctrinal  views  on  important  points  are  confused  and  entangled, 
or  who  is  filled  with  delusive  fears,  and  morbid  fancies.  It  is 
only  the  empiric  who  boasts  of  one  cure  for  all  diseases.  The 
works  of  Bishop  Taylor  and  Bishop  Sanderson  will  assist  you  in 
this  matter  :  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  on  my  younger 
brethren  the  necessity  of  continually  adding  to  their  stores  of 
theological  knowledge.  He  whose  office  requires  him  to  teach, 
will  soon  exhaust  himself,  unless  he  is  perpetually  learning.  And 
I  entertain  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Clergy  in  their  Rural  Deaneries,  by  accustoming  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  definite  subjects,  and  by  the  comparison  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  each  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty,  may  be 
highly  beneficial  to  us  all.  Thus  we  shall  ''give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine." 

But  I  will  no  longer  detain  your  attention  on  such  topics,  how- 
ever important.  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  a  little  longer, 
while  I  dwell  on  some  matters  which  intimately  concern  us  as 
Ministers  of  religion  in  this  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

No  man  who  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  acknowledged  difficulty, 
can  be  practically  useful,  who  does  not  make  himself  master  of 
his  real  position.  And  however  painful  the  discovery  of  that 
position  may  be,  however  it  may  clash  with  cherished  theories, 
or  jar  upon  the  mind,  he  must  not  blind  his  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  will  only  tend  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  cling  tena- 
ciously to  what  only  exists  on  paper,  and  assume  to  exercise 
rights  which  can  never  be  practically  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  founded  on  truth,  what  is  connected  with  Christ's 
eternal  word,  will  certainly  endure,  though  it  may  seem  to  the 
world  unpromising  and  unreal. 

The  position  then  which  we  have  to  realize  is,  that  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  world  are  very  difierent  from  what  they  were 
even  fifty  years  ago.  Formerlv,  how  defective  soever  the  prac- 
tice of  the  State  might  have  been,  there  was  but  one  religion 
admitted  to  be  true  by  the  State  in  England,  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  and  that  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  which 
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we  are  members  and  Ministers.  Places  of  honour,  profit,  and 
power,  were  bestowed  almost  exclusively  on  Members  of  our 
Church,  especially  in  the  Colonies.  The  parochial  system 
established  here,  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  an  Established 
Church,  and  in  the  more  ancient  Statutes  of  the  Province  the 
words  "  Established  Church  of  England,"  are  found ;  whilst  we 
still  continue  to  pray  for  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
that  he  may  uphold  "  the  true  religion  established  among  us," 
which  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  the  place  in  which  those  words  are 
found,  must  mean  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
the  great  discredit  of  the  State,  however,  this  theory  was  only 
carried  just  so  far  as  to  put  into  places  of  honour  and  profit  those 
who  held  it :  and  it  stopped  just  at  the  point  where  it  would 
have  been  of  real  advantage  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Glebes  were  granted,  which  at  that  time  were  worth  nothing : 
the  country  was  divided  into  parishes ;  but  where  were  the 
Clergy  ?  Of  what  practical  utility  to  the  settlers  was  this 
shadowy  division  of  a  parish,  containing  in  some  cases,  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  in  lengthy 
without  a  Church,  without  a  Clergyman,  without  a  probability 
of  having  one  or  the  other  when  they  were  wanted  ? 

It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  the  people  might  have  obtained 
Clergy,  had  they  been  in  earnest.  Now  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  They  were  in  earnest  to  obtain  Clergy,  but  they  could  not 
procure  them.  The  Government  of  England,  had  it  been  really 
desirous  to  propagate  the  faith  which  it  professed  to  be  true, — ^1 
might  rather  say,  had  it  not  been  judiciously  blinded  to  its  own  in- 
terest, honour,  and  security,  would  have  sent  out  with  every 
Governor  of  a  colony  a  Bishop,  and  two  or  three  Clergy.  Their 
salaries  need  not  have  been  large,  and  they  might  have  depended 
in  part  from  the  first  on  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  in  the  places  to 
which  they  were  sent.  The  Bishop  would  have  ordained  Clergy  as 
they  were  wanted,  and  these  Clergy  might  have  been  supported 
at  first  by  the  State,  in  part,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Glebes  be- 
came valuable,  by  the  Glebes,  and  the  people  together.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  this  course  had  been  pursued  in  New 
Brunswick,  not  only  would  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  but 
the  habits  of  the  people  would  have  been  more  orderly,  their 
notions  more  enlightened,  much  more  land  would  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  Province  would 
consequently  be  richer  than  it  is  at  present.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment acted  on  these  simple  principles  of  common  justice,  and  of 
what  was  due  even  to  their  own  professions,  much  might  have 
been  done.  Instead  of  which,  neither  in  the  country  which  is 
now  called  the  United  States,  nor  anywhere  else,  was  it  possible 
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to  get  a  Bishop  sent  out.*  Self-denying  men  offered  to  come  to 
America  without  any  State  assistance,  but  the  offer  was  refused. 
Jt  was  deemed  to  be^'  against  His  Majesty's  interest."  Bishops 
wei[e  looked  on  as  likely  to  be  incendiaries^  and  common  distur- 
ber9,  instead  of  what  they  really  would  have  been,  pillars  of  the 
connection  between  America  and  the  mother  country.  All  that 
wa3  wanted  was  to  make  money,  and  get  rid  of  troublesome 
peqple  at  home.  .  But  what  became  of  them  when  they  reached 
their  destination,  or  what  became  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Colonies  themselves,  nobody  cared,  so  long  as  they  paid  their 
taxes,  and  gave  no  particular  trouble.  The  consequences  of  this 
thoroughly  selfish,  thoroughly  infidel  policy,  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  they  have  terminated,  if  indeed  the  end 
be  yet  came,  in  an  entire  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  at  home  and  abroad :  in  some  respects,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  for  the  better,  in  others  no  doubt  for  the  worse.  We 
may  not  deny  that  God  has  overruled  the  evil,  so  as  to  produce 
a  partial,  and  a  very  important  good.  So  long  as  the  State 
clung  to  the  Church  as  a  mere  worldly  system,  so  long  a  great 
deal  of  evil  was  forced  upon  the  Church  by  the  connection.  Low 
worldly  views  abounded  everywhere.  The  Church  of  England 
seemed  ^ot  only  isolated  from  all  Christendom,  but  exhausted  at 
home.  Her  spiritual  tone  was  low,  her  operations  feeble,  her 
Missions  few.  One  only  Society,  the  great  Mother  of  all  our 
Missions,  existed,  but  elicited  no  sympathetic  response  from  the 
Government  nor  from  the  people.  A  few  zealous  Churchmen 
performed  the  whole  work  of  that  Society,  and  for  want  of  funds 
its  energies  were  cramped.  But  though  the  Government  was 
dead  to  a  right  sense  of  religious  duty,  the  people  of  England 
became  awakened  through  God's  mercy  to  a  strong  sense  of  it. 
Within  the  Church  of  England  and  without,  men  began  to  feel 
that  religion  was  a  reality  which  they  could  not  shake  off  if  they 
WQuld,  and  that  it  would  have  mastery  over  them.  Still,  no 
direction  was  given  to  this  new  and  heaven-bom  impulse.  It  was 
leflt  to  find  its  own  channel,  and  to  shape  its  own  course.  The 
Church  soon  became  unable  to  control  it,  and  then  very  naturally 
it  began  to  act  against  the  Church,  and  to  wrest  its  honour  and 
respect  from  it,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  result  has  been 
most  disastrous.  But  though  the  Church  is  not,  as  she  might 
have  been,  the  '^  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  to  thousands  who 
no  longer  own  her  authority,  or  share  her  blessings,  though  every 
Ministry  finds  its  hands  weakened  by  the  contending  energies  of 
rival  reugionists,  yet  the  latent  energies  of  the  Church  herself 
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have  been  called  forth.  A  distinct  acknowledgment  of  her  power 
has  been  made  even  by  her  foes.  A  proof  has  been  given  to  the 
world  that  she  is  upheld  not  by  human  governments,  but  by 
God  :  that  she  lives  not  only  in  written  documents,  but  has  the 
true  hidden  life  within  her,  which  only  her  Lord  could  have  be- 
stowed upon  her.  At  the  same  time  the  position  of  her  Ministers 
in  every  part  of  the  world  is  very  embarrassing  and  anomalous. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  an  Established  Church,  for  there 
is  nothing  established. 

Our  Clergy  have  no  State  provision,  our  Churches  are  secured 
by  no  rates  for  their  maintenance,  the  chief  support  we  receive 
is  from  voluntary  charity,  the  charity  not  of  the  people  whom 
we  serve,  but  of  English  friends.  The  State  seems  in  no  way 
more  connected  with  us,  than  it  is  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  or  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Baptists,  of  the  Province. 
We  have  no  public  acknowledgment  that  ours  is  the  true  reli- 
gion. This  kind  of  declaration  is  so  unpopular,  that  it  cannot 
safely  be  made,  at  least  so  it  is  considered.  Something  possibly 
of  the  odium  of  having  been  established,  we  may  retain,  but  that 
the  name  is  of  any  practical  service  to  us  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover. 

How  much  longer  can  a  great  Empire  like  that  of  England, 
which  openly  dis- establishes  the  Church  in  all  her  Colonies,  and 
loosens  its  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  as  far  as  the  State  by 
enactment  can  loosen  it,  expect  to  retain  at  home  the  advantages 
of  social  order  which  the  State  obviously  gains  from  the  con- 
nection ?  For  that  the  Church  is  the  gainer,  seems  to  become 
more  doubtful  every  day.  Its  spirituality  is  choked ;  its  exten- 
sion prohibited,  or  reluctantly  yielded  to  public  opinion  ;  its 
natural  progress  impeded  by  a  forced  protection.  When  the 
government,  as  a  government,  acts  on  the  belief  that  one  religion 
is  true,  the  Church  thankfully  embraces  the  protection  of  the 
State  ;  but  when  the  government  adheres  to  no  one  religion  as 
true,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  all  alike,  the  Church  can  only 
ask  permission  to  act  indepenaently  on  her  Master's  commands, 
and  carry  out  her  own  principles,  which  are  certain  to  expand  in 
due  time. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  evils  affecting  our  present  position, 
they  are  not  new  to  the  world.  Christianity  at  its  origin,  strug- 
gled with  them  in  a  much  greater  degree.  Only  it  had  then 
one  great  advantage  which  we  have  not.  It  was  then  embodied 
in  one  definite  and  acknowledged  system  which  was  matched 
against  the  world,  and  which  suffered,  bled,  and  prevailed. 
Now  men  of  the  world  ask.  Which  is  Christianity  ?  Which  is 
the  true  Bible  ?  Which  is  the  right  Bishop  ?  Which  is  the 
true  Pastor  ?     Which  is  the  real  thing  ?    Or  is  there  nothing 
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real  after  all?  From  this  statement  you  will  see  that  what 
orators  at  public  meetings  declaim  upon  with  so  much  effect^  the 
union  of  Christians  in  agreeing  to  differ,  because  they  despair 
of  agreement,  is  in  reality  not  a  good,  but  a  very  frightful 
practical  evil,  an  evil  certain  to  be  made  worse,  if  not  incu- 
rable, by  the  commendations  bestowed  on  it.  It  has  produced  a 
great  deal  of  secret  infidelity,  and  will  produce,  I  fear,  a  great 
deal  more.  There  is  a  vast  body  of  persons,  who  live  entirely 
out  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  who  are  intelligent, 
thoughtful  people,  very  keenly  watching  all  that  is  now  going 
on  around  them,  and  very  much  dissatisfied  with  all  sects  and  aU 
parties.  They  see  a  great  number  of  persons  claiming  not  only 
to  be  Christians,  but  in  this  country  to  be  separate  Churches,  aU 
disunited,  often  at  open  variance,  never  communicating  with 
each  other,  yet  in  possession  of  the  same  Scriptures,  and  appeal- 
ing to  them  in  support  of  their  different  and  contrary  systems 
with  equal  confidence.  I  fear  the  effect  upon  minds  of  this 
description  is  a  very  great  indifference  to  cdi,  an  indiflference 
amounting  to  contempt. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  differences  are  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  are  felt  to  be  of  no  moment  by  the  parties  themselves. 
I  confess  this  is  to  me  incredible.  No  rational  pious  persons 
would  form  separate  communions  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
trifles,  not  founded  on  their  religious  convictions.  But  where 
is  the  community  to  whom  their  religious  peculiarities  do  not 
appear  of  moment  ?  Of  so  great  moment  that  they  are  often 
represented  by  them  as  the  key-stones  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  whole  Gospel  scheme. 

It  is  again  supposed  that  by  the  division  of  Christendom^  more 
good  is  effected  on  the  whole ;  the  divided  bodies  stimulating  each 
other  to  greater  efforts.  There  would  be  more  reason  in  this,  if 
their  efforts  were  all  directed  to  a  common  point :  but  when  a 
vast  deal  of  this  energy  is  exerted  against  each  other,  and  by  that 
means  wasted,  so  that  the  web  which  one  spins  by  day,  the  other 
unravels  by  night,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  gain  anything  by 
our  "  unhappy  divisions.*'  What  satisfaction  is  it  to  learn  that 
in  one  place  Roman  Catholics  have  become  Protestants,  and  in 
another  Protestants  have  gone  over  to  Rome ;  that  here  the 
Church  has  gained  on  the  Wesleyans,  and  there  the  Baptists  have 
prevailed  over  the  Church,  if  the  equilibrium  of  division  be  main- 
tained on  the  whole,  and  ffood  and  pious  men,  on  many  of  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  evidently  descended,  waste  more  than  half 
their  strength  in  undoing  the  good  which  others  wish  to  do  ? 

Nor  is  the  evil  much  amended  by  many  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  being  held  in  common  bv  all :  for  if  any 
be  denied,  caa  there  be^  in  the  Ailness  of  the  Apostolic  sense. 
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*'  one  Lord,  one  feith,  one  baptism  ?"  Where  is  this  residuary 
Christianity  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament?  Is  not  the 
**  everlasting  Gospel,"  a  system  fixed^  limited,  and  determined ; 
neither  to  be  diminished  nor  enlarged  by  mankind?  Can  that  be 
a  satisfactory  state,  when  particular  bodies  of  Christians  make 
their  selection  of  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and  their  brethren,  out 
of  courtesy^  agree  not  to  press  points  of  difference,  which  them- 
selves^ nevertheless,  believe  to  be  revealed  ?  We  may  be  thankful 
that  many  truths  are  held  in  common  :  but  if  they  were  held  as 
they  ought  to  be,  our  joint  interest  in  them  would  unite  us  in 
Church-fellowship.  Separation  can  never  consist  with  a  thorough 
discernment  and  holy  love  of  religious  truth. 

Yet  this  sad  division  is  not^  in  my  view,  the  worst  of  our  posi- 
tion as  members  of  the  Church  in  this  Province.  How  fearful 
soever  the  evil  I  have  been  describing,  we  share  it  in  common 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  our  common  weakness,  reproach^ 
and  punishment.  There  is,  however,  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  this  Province,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  evil  is  felt  in  other  Provinces,)  a  surprising  apathy,  a 
want  of  conscious  energy,  without  which  nothing  good  or  great 
can  be  accomplished,  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  public  spirit. 
This  may  in  some  degree  be  imputed  to  the  bad  policy  of  the  Mo- 
ther Country.  It  arises  also  partly,  without  doubt,  from  the  noble 
yet  sadly-abused  generosity  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  which  did  not  insist  from  the  first,  that  the  people  should 
do  their  part  in  maintaining  a  religion  to  which  they  professedly 
belong.  Yet  the  voluntary  system  of  support  seems  peculiarly 
liable  to  a  capricious  and  fitful  charity,  which  promises  much 
more  than  it  ever  intends  to  perform.  Whatever  be  the  causes, 
the  fects  (though  painful)  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied^  and  to 
conceal  them  is  to  render  the  evil  fixed  and  permanent.  It  is 
evident  that  much  is  received,  and  little  paid.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  wealth  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  Church  of  England,  yet,  after  making  every  allowance,  I 
greatly  fear  that  its  members,  taken  as  a  whole,  contribute  less 
to  the  steady  and  continued  maintenance  of  their  own  religion 
than  the  members  of  other  religious  communities.  In  several 
parts  of  the  Province,  which  it  might  be  invidious  to  name,  a 
large  number  of  Churchmen,  it  is  well  known,  do  nothing;  for  the 
support  of  the  Church,  or  next  to  nothing.  A  few  individuals 
give  very  liberally ;  and  all  that  is  done,  to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken,  is  done  by  them,  and  they  are  called  upon  to  give  again 
and  again.  Yet  those  who  do  nothing  are  often  very  well  able 
to  afibrd  to  give,  but  always  have  an  excuse  ready :  in  truths 
they  feel  little  interest  in  religion,  and  they  know  that  England 
is  ready  to  help  them,  and  they  forget  the  fearful  account  which 
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they  will  soon  have  to  give.  So  great  is  their  ignorance,  that 
they  obviously  regard  the  funds  of  the  venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  kind  of  patrimonial  inheritance 
laid  up  for  themselves  and  their  children,  of  which  they  are 
robbed,  when  it  is  not  granted  to  them,  forgetting  that  they  are 
only  pensioners  on  its  bounty,  that  it  receives  no  support  now 
from  Parliament^  and  that  every  body  of  Christians  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  Clergy,  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  charitable  institutions. 

It  would  indeed  be  only  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  gratitude 
to  that  noble  Society,  the  nurse  of  all  our  Missions,  that  this  Pro- 
vince, which  has  received  so  largely  from  its  funds,  should  occa- 
sionally, if  not  statedly,  render  it  pecuniary  assistance  in  return. 
I  am  persuaded,  that  by  many  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
government  fund  to  which  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  contribute. 

For  though  the  Mother  Country  has  her  own  duty  to  fulfil, 
nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that,  as  long  as  we  are  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  charity  of  others,  we  shall  never  effectually  main- 
tain and  propagate  our  own  faith.  And  do  we  esteem  that  faith 
so  lightly,  as  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether 
it  be  upheld  or  no  ?  Are  not  they  who  remain  in  a  Church 
without  supporting  it,  even  more  guilty  than  they  who  leave  it  ? 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  propose  any  general  remedy  with  a 
hope  of  its  being  adopted.  The  only  true  remedy  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  assessment  upon  the  property  of  Churchmen,  for  the 
support  of  their  own  religion.  The  burden  would  then  be  felt 
most  by  those  who  are  most  able  to  bear  it,  and  the  charitable 
efforts  of  individuals  would  be  applied  in  aid  of  poor^  and  really 
destitute  places. 

It  would  be  at  the  same  time  very  ungrateful  to  deny  that  an 
increasing  disposition  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
has  been  manifested  for  some  time  past  in  many  quarters^  and 
that  the  liberal  sums  contributed  to  the  Church  Society,  are,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  an  earnest,  that  a  better  spirit  is  beginning  to  arise.* 
And  in  saying  what  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  on  this  point,  1 
must  not  be  understood  to  reflect  on  individuals,  nor  to  deny  a 
measure  of  willing  co-operation ;  but  to  speak  of  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen,  which  I  consider  to  be 
very  far  below  what  might  easily  be  accomplished,  and  would 
be  accomplished,  if  men  were  as  eager  to  practise  religion,  as 
they  are  to  dispute  about  it ;  or  if  their  gifts  were  made  on  a 
systematic  system  of  charity,  and  in  any  degree  corresponding 
to  what  they  lavish  on  themselves.  And  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  respectfully,  but  earnestly  saying  to  my  lay  brethren,  the  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  and  landed  proprietors  of  the  Province,  that 
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it  is  their  bottuden  duty^  on  gospel  principles,  to  make  some  per- 
manent provision  for  the  Church  in  the  place  where  their  fortunes 
are  made^  or  their  estates  lie^  out  of  the  property  which  God,  not 
their  own  might  and  power,  has  given  them.  Let  them  forgive 
me  for  reminding  them,  that  "  God  is  not  mocked ;  but  that 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

The  root  of  the  evil  no  doubt  lies  in  that  hollow  worldliness, 
which  makes  men  prefer  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls.  Indifferent  to  their  own  salvation,  they  care 
even  less  for  the  good  of  others.  They  are  not  properly  Church- 
members,  though  they  may  be  Church-goers.  They  abstain  from 
the  Holy  Communion,  deeming  themselves  unfit  to  receive  it, 
and  pernaps  justly ;  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  become  better  and 
holier.  Our  Church  is  full  of  such  broken  reeds,  who,  when  we  l^an 
upon  them,  pierce  us  through  and  through  with  empty  promises, 
never  made  good  to  those  who  have  depended  on  their  fulfilment. 
A  vast  train  of  sins  follows  closely  on  this  unholy  state  of  mind. 
Parental  discipline  is  wholly  relaxed,  so  that  little  children  be- 
come their  own  masters  at  a  very  early  age,  with  the  ignorance 
of  children,  and  the  cunning  of  men.  Early  indulgence  as  child- 
ren induces  habits  of  greediness  in  after  years.  Excess  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  pampering  the  appetite, 
'^making  provision  for  the  flesh,"  reign  without  check  among  us. 
Even  at  mid-day  festive  parties  are  held,  in  which  the  use  of  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  wine  is  encouraged,  and  among  both  the 
younger  and  older  members  of  society  strong  drink  in  immode- 
rate quantities  is  continually  used.  Among  some,  a  great  want 
of  honour  is  observable  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  In 
the  remote  districts  a  frightful  irreverence  in  all  divine  offices  is 
observable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  gifts  of  the  two 
great  Societies  at  home,  there  would  often  be  neither  Communion 
Table,  nor  Font,  nor  Vessels  for  the  Holy  Communion,  nor  a 
Linen  Cloth,  nor  Books  for  the  Offices.  Even  at  present,  in 
some  places,  the  Vessels  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  in  admi- 
nistering the  Lord's  Supper  would  not  be  used  in  any  decent 
parlour  in  the  Province.  The  Canon  which  requires  a  Font  of 
Stone  is  neglected  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes ;  nor  is 
there  even  a  Font  of  any  durable  material.  Such  are  the  results 
of  leaving  every  man  to  do  "  that  which  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes."  Man,  the  creature,  despises  his  Creator,  and  pays  Him 
less  reverence  than  he  exacts  from  his  fellow  sinners  to  himself. 

Yet  lest  I  should  seem  to  discover  no  bright  spots  in  our  horizon, 
1  thankfully  acknowledge  that  there  are  those  whose  reverential 
love  seems  ever  ripening;  who  are  found  daily  in  the'teniple, 
blessing  and  praising  God;  wlio' are  never  absentjfrbm  the 
Heavenly  Board ;  whose  hand  liisver  grows'weary  in  cnarityi  nor 
does  their  love  evaporate  in  words.  Were  Christ  again  on  earth. 
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these  faithful  souls  would  pour  the  spikenard  on  His  sacred  head, 
would  anoint  His  body  for  the  burial^  would  treasure  up  His  holy 
sayings^  would  follow  Him,  and  minister  to  Him  of  their  substance. 
O  that  God  would  give  us  to  see  more  of  this  blessed  spirit :  that 
He  would  root  out  heartless  doubt^  and  hollow  suspicion,  and  gro- 
velling deceit  from  among  us :  that  He  would  give  us  truly  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  God^  a  heaven,  a  hell,  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution, that  He  would  teach  us  to  make  our  Prayer  Books  real 
books  of  prayer ;  our  houses,  houses  of  prayer;  and  would  make 
our  hearts  His  home  :  that  He  would  grant  to  all  who  bear  the 
Church's  name,  to  be  honest  Churchmen  and  consistent  Chris- 
tians ! 

Some  portion  of  the  lesser  negligences  referred  to,  is  possibly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  liberal  education,  and  to  the  un- 
happy restrictions  placed  on  English  literature.  These,  however, 
we  may  hope  to  see  eventually  removed;  and  when  the  School- 
master is  better  paid,  and  better  educated,  many  prejudices  will 
of  themselves  die  away.  The  Church  of  England  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  spread  of  sound  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education. 
The  illustrious  names  which  grace  her  annals  were  the  best  edu- 
cated m^n  of  their  time,  and  the  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
the  range  of  thought^  the  less  ground  has  she  of  apprehension  for 
the  result. 

Having  now  considered  some  of  the  dangers  and  evils  which 
beset  us,  suffer  me  to  point  out  the  path  which  it  seems  our  duty 
to  pursue. 

How  unspeakably  important,  my  brethren,  is  the  choice  we 
make  of  our  line  of  thought  and  action.  What  awful  conse- 
quences may  depend  on  the  activity  or  the  indolence,  the  cour- 
age or  the  cowardice  of  this  generation  of  Clergy.  Our  office  is 
to  be  the  regenerators  of  Society  in  its  infancy.  Every  thing 
depends  on  our  steps.  A  low,  worldly,  selfish  tone  of  mind, 
sinking  our  high  calling  to  the  level  of  a  common  trade,  and 
viewing  all  things  only  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
will  produce  an  amount  of  evil  incalculable.  To  regenerate  others 
we  must  ourselves  be  regenerated.  Our  whole  hearts  must  be  in 
our  work.  If  we  see  men  around  us  idle,  we  must  be  first  and 
foremost  in  action :  if  they  are  covetous,  we  must  be  liberal :  if 
they  are  self-indulgent,  we  must  be  not  only  moderate  and  tem- 
perate, but  self-denying  :  if  they  are  hollow  and  scheming,  we 
must  be  simple  and  unselfish  :  our  purposes  must  be  higher,  our 
aim  loftier,  our  life  more  exactly  correct,  more  scrupulously 
guarded.  At  the  same  time  we  must  carefully  watch  against  an 
air  of  fanciful  caprice,  or  an  assumption  of  authority  which  belongs 
not  to  our  calling.  Even  an  overstrained  appearance  of  sanctity 
has  the  effect  of  unreality.  We  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  all  we  aaj  and  for  all  we  do ;  lest  men  imagine  that  we  are 
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deficient  in  common  sense^  and  confound  our  religious  earnestness 
with  a  blind  enthusiasm.  We  must  be  indifferent  to  the  accusa- 
tions and  superior  to  the  trammels  of  party  :  esteeming  all  to  be 
our  friends  who  agree  with  us  in  an  honest  and  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  the  iloctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church :  not  counting 
grains  and  weighing  scruples^  while  faith  and  honesty  and  justice 
are  neglected.  Our  first  business  must  be  to  persuade  all  men^ 
even  our  enemies^  of  our  sincerity  :  our  next  to  be  ready  to  learn 
something  from  everybody,  and  turn  everything  to  account.  In 
matters  c^  lesser  moment,  let  us  lean  to  the  merciful  side,  yet 
let  us  never  be  afraid  to  go  right  through  with  any  great  Christian 
principle.  Rules  and  circumstances  may  vary  with  the  lapse  of 
time ;  but  good  principles  are  the  seed,  which,  if  it  die,  '^  abideth 
not  alone/'  but  revives  and  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  brings  forth 
fruit  when  it  is  least  expected,  and  is  indestructible  and  everlast- 
ing. 

Let  us  remember  that,  though  we  have  truth,  we  have  not 
numbers  on  our  side  in  this  Province :  it  becomes  us  therefore  to 
be  *^  modest  and  humble  in  our  ministration,"  not  speaking  of 
other  bodies  of  Christians  with  a  bitterness  which  will  do  us  no 
good,  and  the  Church  all  possible  harm ;  but  letting  them  see 
that  we  respect  their  zeal  and  honour  their  piety,  though  we  be- 
lieve our  own  system  to  be  truer  and  more  effectual  for  good. 
Hasty  anathemas  and  execrations  upon  those  who  cling  to  the 
faith  of  their  parents  or  ancestors,  are  neither  worthy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Minister,  nor  serviceable  to  him.  The  anathema  is  a  two- 
edged  sword,  a  weapon  only  to  be  wielded  by  an  Apostle  or  a 
Council;  and  if  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  censure  is  to  fall  upon 
any,  it  should  rather  be  on  the  notorious  profligate,  drunkard,  or 
worshipper  of  mammon,  within  our  own  body,than  on,  as  we  deem 
them,  mistaken,  but  sincere  and  zealous  persons  without  it. 

We  are  also  to  be  the  educators  as  well  as  regenerators  of 
Society.  He  who  preaches  to  his  flock,  who  catechises  in  public^ 
who  instructs  the  youth  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  School,  is  a 
continual  educator,  though  not  by  profession  a  schoolmaster ;  and 
he  educates  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity.  The  mixed  state 
of  religious  faith  and  feeling  presents  almost  insuperable  diflicul- 
ties  to  the  training  of  the  young  in  this  Province  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  those  who  receive  only  a  secular  education,  will 
never  be  rightly  instructed  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Public  ca- 
techising will  help  you  much  in  this  difficulty ;  and  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  every  Clergyman  should  have  private  classes 
for  instruction  before  Confirmation.  You  should  on  no  account 
give  admission  to  that  holy  rite  without  careful  and  repeated  in- 
struction, and  without  a  persuasion  that  the  persons  who  are  to 
be  confirmed,  have  at  least  a  serious  sense  of  the  nature  of  their 
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engagements^  and  are  not  living  in  known  sin.  Even  more  than 
this  would  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  always  attained. 

It  is  a  source  of  thankfulness  to  my  own  mind^  that  of  the  1241 
young  persons  whom  I  have  confirmed^  none  have  presented 
themselves  whose  conduct  has  not  been  at  the  time  of  Confirma- 
tion serious  and  devout^  and  that  many  have  afterwards  partaken 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  must  be  your  care,  my  Reverend 
Brethren,  to  watch  over  them,  that  they  be  not  carried  away  by 
the  snares  of  the  devil  in  after  life. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Clergy  to  attempt  to  educate.  To 
do  their  work  well,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  educated  men  in 
the  Province,  the  best  informed  in  all  general  history,  as  well  as 
on  theological  subjects,  and  the  most  in  advance  of  the  public 
mind.  A  mere  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  hurried  read- 
ing of  Tomline's  Elements,  and  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  with  a 
few  volumes  of  skeletons  of  Sermons,  will  never  make  the  man 
who  is  to  mould  the  public  mind.  There  are  abundant  subjects 
of  thought  on  which  these  common-places  will  never  give  us  any 
information.  How  necessary  it  is  just  now  that  we  should  know 
something  of  the  whole  controversy  between  Roman  Catholicism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Puritanism  on  the  other,  and  seize  the  in- 
dependent yet  Catholic  tone  of  our  great  English  divines.  But 
a  Clergyman's  theology  is  not  all  his  education.  If  he  has  any 
ear  for  music,  he  should  know  something  of  it,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  direct  the  service  of  God  in  one  of  its  most  important 
parts, — the  work  of  praise, — and  rescue  it  from  its  present  state 
of  degradation.  The  building  and  restoration  of  the  fabric  of  his 
Church  is  almost  hopeless,  unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture. What  are  the  best  plans  that  can  be  devised  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  Clergyman?  He  falls  helpless  into  the 
hands  of  some  rude  mechanic,  whose  superior  practical  knowledge 
makes  him  hopelessly  conceited,  and  as  the  Clergyman  can 
teach  him  nothing  which  he  does  not  already  know,  he  will  listen 
to  no  advice,  he  ruins  every  plan,  misunderstands  every  direction, 
and  adopts  just  so  much  of  the  original  design  as  to  make  the 
result  more  unsightly  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  do  better.*  A  musical  ear  may  be  unattainable, 
but  a  knowledge  of  architectural  propriety  is  open  to  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  gain  it.  I  deem  it  right,  however,  to 
prevent  misconstruction,  to  state  my  sentiments  more  fully  on  this 
point.  An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  magnificent  tem- 
ples of  his  father-land,  may  be  supposed  to  require  more  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  will  bear,  and  to  be  desirous  of 

*  It  will  team  ftlmott  Incradiblj  ladicroas  to  our  Eoffliah  friends,  that  a  hifh-pttcAied  xoU, 
wUdi  eren  nature  teadiee  most  ehoot  off  the  enow,  is  deemed  ot^ectlonable,  m  myetwluuriy 
prone  to  Romanlwn.   At  tUe  nte,  the  fl«t  roof  of  •  Greek  Fi^ui  Temple  mnet  be  peufecUy 
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somptuous  buildings  which  are  beyond  the  means  of  poor  settlers. 
This  is  not  the  principle  which  I  advocate.  The  true  principle 
which  should  guide  man  in  the  adoration  of  his  Maker,  (and  all 
Church  architecture  is  to  be  employed  in  that  view,)  is  that  each 
man  should  give  back  to  God  the  best  of  what  God  has  given  to 
him.  This  would  necessarily  lead  to  great  variety  in  Churches, 
agreeably  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 
Tnere  would  be  sumptuous  Churches,  where  men  are  rich : 
there  would  be  plain  Churches,  where  men  are  poor.  But 
whether  a  Church  be  sumptuous  or  plain,  it  should  be  so  built  as 
to  subserve  the  proper  end  of  Divine  worship,  which  is  not  to 
assemble  men  together  for  their  own  bodily  comfort :  but  to  bring 
them  '^  to  acknowledge  their  sins  before  God,  to  set  forth  His  most 
worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things 
which  are  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the 
soul."  United  prayer  and  praise,  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments,  and  the  hearing  of  God's  holy  word,  are  the 
puTjposes  for  the  right  performance  of  which  Churches  are  built, 
and  to  which  their  several  parts  should  be  subservient,  agreeably 
to  such  methods  and  customs  as  are  sanctioned  by  our  Prayer 
Book.  '  And  when  the  Prayer  Book  is  silent,  custom  should 
have  its  proper  place^  by  which  I  understand  not  a  variable  cus- 
tom of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  standing,  imported  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  or  borrowed  from  Dissenters,  and  not  uniform 
in  two  parishes  of  the  Province,  but  a  general  custom  prevail- 
ing in  the  land  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  monarchy  and 
our  religion,  provided  always  that  such  custom  be  not  inconve- 
nient in  itself,  or  evidently  subversive  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  No  express  form  of  architecture  is  divinely  given : 
yet  one  can  see  no  reason  for  going  to  pagan  Greece  and  idola- 
trous Rome  for  our  models,  when  we  can  find  better  in  Christian 
England,  in  a  thousand  varied  but  beautiful  forms.  The  parish 
Church  of  our  father-land  has  been  found  convenient  and  suita- 
ble for  the  worship  of  millions  of  Churchmen  for  many  centuries, 
and  though  in  most  instances  built  before  the  Reformation,  was 
thankfully  adopted  by  our  Reformers.  Why  should  it  not  be 
good  enough  for  us  ?  When  a  traveller  visits  an  English  village, 
he  does  not  inquire,  which  is  the  parish  Church  ?  The  building 
tells  its  own  tale.  ^'  The  stone  doth  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  of  the  timber  doth  answer  it."  Here  I  profess  I  never 
know  which  is  the  Church,  till  I  am  told :  for  all  buildings  for 
religious  purposes  are  of  the  same  character :  nor  is  there  ordi- 
narily any  outward  or  visible  sign  that  they  belong  to  Christians. 
But  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  point,  let  me  speak  of  what  is 
more  important  than  even  outward  form — internal  arrangement. 
A  Church  assembles  Christian  worshippers  for  humble  confession 
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of  sins,  devout  prayer,  and  joyful  praise,  and  it  is  "a  house  of 
prayer  *' we  are  told,  "for  all  people/'  intended  to  hold  "the 
Lord's  family."  It  should  be  arranged  so  that  all  may  kneel, 
kneel  together  in  one  act  of  united  worship.  The  seats  should 
therefore  face  one  way.  It  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  an  easy  transmission  of  sound.  The  Prayer  Book  further 
requires  a  desk  for  the  Minister  (without  prescribing  the  form) 
for  sayine  the  Prayers,  a  pulpit,  a  chancel,  in  which  (by  the 
custom  of  centuries)  is  placed  the  Lord's  Table,  so  as  to  be  seen 
of  all,  and  in  which  the  Communicants  should  assemble,  and  the 
Clergy  should  have  seats.  Further,  a  font  of  durable  material 
for  the  due  administration  of  Baptism,  should  be  placed  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Church ;  vessels  of  silver,  if  possible,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  Office 
Books.  These  seem  the  least  which  a  due  regard  to  decency, 
order,  and  the  directions  of  the  Church  would  provide,  leaving 
all  sumptuousness  out  of  the  question.* 

We  are  also  the  ministers  unto  the  people  in  holy  offices,  the 
stewards  of  the  Sacraments  of  God.  I  can  give  you  no  better 
rule  than  this  :  realize  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Church,  and 
speak  as  if  you  spake  to  God.  This  will  elevate,  chasten,  sanc- 
tify all  we  do.  Nothing  will  be  too  good,  too  holy,  too  precious 
for  the  place  where  God  is  :  no  demeanour  too  reverent  or  too 
humble.  This  spirit  carried  into  all  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
will  chasten  the  joy  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  the  grave. 

One  instance  of  gross  irreverence  prevails  so  generally  in  this 
Province,  that  I  have  abstained  from  positively  forbidding  it,  lest 
people  should  be  led  to  insist  on  its  continuance  ;  hoping  that  time 
and  reflection,  and  reason  may  cure  the  evil.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  marrying  in  private  houses.  In  truth,  all  the  direc- 
tions of  our  Church  respecting  this  service,  become  almost  a 
mocker}'  in  a  private  house,  and  no  person  who  has  any  reveren- 
tial and  endearing  associations  connected  with  the  house  of  Goo, 
can  desire  that  so  solemn  a  rite  (typical  of  heavenly  espousals) 
should  be,  I  will  not  say  celebraied,  but  desecrated  in  any  othei 
place.  I  can  only  entreat  you  to  exhort  and  persuade  without 
ceasing,  to  a  difllerent  line  of  conduct,  though  I  ao  not  advise  yoi 
to  refuse  wholly  to  perform  the  service  under  such  circumstance! 

lliere  is  less  to  remark  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  as  I  thin' 
the  Church  is  more  fully  recognized  as  the  proper  place  for  tb 
celebration  of  that  Holv  Sacrament,  and  in  most  Churches  it 
performed  (as  it  should  be)  after  the  Second  Lesson. 


tav.  pobBAcd  br  Ben.  riMt 
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A  question  has  been  raised  in  this  Diocese  with  regard  to  the 
rebaptization  of  infants  which  have  been  baptized  by  Ministers 
whose  orders  the  Church  does  not  consider  regular^  and  with 
rerard  to  the  burial  of  infants  so  baptized. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  intention  of  the  Rubric,  that 
the  lawful,  i.  e.  lawfully  ordained  Minister  should  be  the  baptizer : 
but  when  the  infant  has  been  immersed  in  water,  or  water  has 
been  poured  upon  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  especially 
in  cases  of  sickness,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  Minister,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  collected  from  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
sentiments  of  her  greatest  Divines,  and  since  that  time,  that  such 
baptism  should  stand,  and  that  whether  sufficient  or  not  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  Baptism  was  instituted,  it  is  at  all  events 
8o  far  ecclesiastically  valid,  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  And 
if  so  far  valid,  I  presume,  agreeably  to  the  Canon,  the  child  should 
be  buried  in  the  usual  form. 

I  must  frankly  confess,  for  myself,  that  I  never  could  see  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  full  sufficiency  of  such  baptism  fairly  made 
out  from  Scripture  ;  nor  could  I  ever  thoroughly  satisfy  myself 
with  the  reasoning  of  the  great  Hooker  on  this  point :  but  where 
the  Scripture  has  not  conclusively  determined,  where  the  stream 
of  authority  (in  the  Christian  Church  especially)  runs  that  way, 
and  where,  though  some  high  names  in  our  own  Church  are  found 
against  the  validity,  the  preponderating  number  is  on  the  other 
side,  I  think  we  ought  to  defer  to  such  authority,  and  not  to  press 
our  own  private  notions  against  the  general  feeling  of  the  Church. 
**  Mercy  is  to  be  preferred  to  sacrifice,"  though  principle  is  not 
to  give  way  to  expediency.  The  infant  can  have  done  no  actual 
wrong  ;  and  therefore  the  most  charitable  view,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  best ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. But  the  Clergy  should  take  care  that  they  give  no  occasion 
for  the  doubt  by  unnecessary  delay.  I  have  only  to  add  the 
expression  of  an  earnest  hope,  that  you  will  take  care,  for  the 
more  solemn  administration  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  a  font  of  stone,  if  possible,  or  at  least  of  some  durable  ma- 
terial, (not  a  mere  basin,)  be  provided,  and  decent  vessels,  if 
possible  of  silver,  for  the  Communion,  in  every  Church. 

The  Burial  Service  would  be  more  correctly  and  decently  per- 
formed if  the  order  generally  observed  in  the  Mother  Country 
were  adhered  to.  The  corpse  is  met  at  the  door  of  the  Church, 
or  near  it,  by  the  Clergyman,  in  his  Surplice^  which  is  the  uni- 
versally  received  dress  for  saying  the  Church  Prayers ;  and  so 
much  of  the  Service  as  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Church,  is 
read,  and  no  more,  and  the  Clergyman  wears  the  same  dress 
at  the  grave,  as  he  is  still  engaged  in  prayer.    The  preaching  of 
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Funeral  Sermons  on  every  occasion  is  unnecessary ;  but  if  they  are 
preached,  I  strongly  disapprove  of  delivering  them  in  private 
houses,  when  a  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
evil  likely  to  result  from  preaching  a  Funeral  Sermon  at  every 
burial,  is  the  upholding  one  of  the  tenets  of  Universalism,  that, 
as  Christ  died  for  ell  men,  therefore  all  men  will  be  saved. 
This  wicked  heresy  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  our  borders. 

It  would  also  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  to  move  the 
sympathy  of  the  congregation,  if  the  names  of  those  who  desire 
our  prayers  were  read  before  the  Prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men 
in  the  Evening,  and  before  the  Litany  in  the  Morning  Service. 

And  this  seems  the  proper  place  to  add  a  few  words  on  what 
more  especially  concerns  myself.  The  line  which  I  have  marked 
out  for  myself  since  my  arrival,  has  been  adapted  to  the  principal 
wants  of  the  Province.  First,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  and  augment  the  number  of  the  Clergy.  In  eighty-six 
parishes  I  found  only  thirty  Clergy.  The  number  is  now  forty- 
four^  with  seventy  Churches,  often  at  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  under  their  care.  Twelve  Churches  already  conse- 
crated, were,  at  that  time,  without  any  regular  service.  Uf  these, 
eight  have  regular,  and  one  occasional,  service.  Four  new  Mis- 
sions have  been  opened.  Twelve  Churches  have  been  consecrated, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  provision  is  made  for  a  service  every 
Lord's  Day.  In  all  the  new  Churches  the  seats  are  free.  And 
I  have  not  heard  in  any  case  of  inconveniences  arising  from  this 
good  custom,  which  was  justly  sanctioned  by  my  venerated  pre- 
decessor. Numbers  in  all  the  towns  are  still  excluded  from 
Church-fellowship  by  the  innovation  of  selling  pews  by  auction, 
which  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  unscriptural  ana  unchris- 
tian I  perceive  it  to  be,  calculated  to  promote  what  has  been 
called  class-legislation,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  many  valu- 
able members  of  our  Church  ;  and  which  I  am  therefore  bound,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  to  discountenance  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
In  fact,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  opposed  than  another  to  that 
Gospel,  which  cries,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  it  is  the 
supposed  right  of  the  wealthy  to  build  and  divide  Churches  among 
themselves  and  their  families^  without  reference  to  the  poor. 
Where  would  the  blessed  Apostles,  who  sold  all  that  they  had  to 
follow  Christ,  find  a  seat  in  such  Churches  ?  How  frightful  is 
the  thought  that  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  might,  eis  a 
matter  of  right,  find  the  doors  shut  against  them,  and  be  forced 
to  retire  without  communicating  ? 

I  feel  very  thankful  that  the  Chapel  which  has  been  built  in 

this  city  has  been  the  means  of  leading  persons  to  attend  our 

services  who  were  systematically  excluded  from  them,  the  frequent 

jmyara  thertia  ore  a  ooni£ort  to  many  followers  of  a  crucified 
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Lord,  and  it  is  filled  on  the  Lord's  Day  with  orderly  and  atten- 
tiye  worshippers^  which  alone  would  amply  justify  the  expense  of 
its  erection,  and  is  the  only  answer  I  shall  give  to  the  idle  calum- 
nies which  have  been  so  unjustly  and  industriously  circulated  re- 
spectiTig  it. 

It  has  also  been  my  aim  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquirement 
among  the  Clergy^  by  a  stricter  and  more  extended  examination 
of  the  Candidates  for  Ordination  in  the  branches  of  theological 
knowledge  and  pastoral  duty.  From  the  great  want  of  Clergy^ 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  require  a 
CoU^ate  Degree :  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  only  followed  the 
steps  of  some  of  my  honoured  brethren  in  the  Mother  Country, 
who  occasionally  ordain  literates.  But  as  the  number  of  Clergy 
in<ure  nearly  approaches  the  limit  which  the  wants  of  the  Dio- 
cesSyOr  a  prudent  regard  to  the  means  of  maintaining  its  Minis- 
ters, will  put  to  it,  I  shall  be  less  likely  to  relax  the  ordinary 
rale.  Assistance  is  still  kindly  given  by  the  venerable  Society 
to  Divinity  Students  at  King's  College,  whose  circumstances  re- 
quire it :  and  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  sum  allowed,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  the  benefit  to  young  men,  after 
taking  their  degree,  until  their  Ordination. 

It  has  also  been  my  aim  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  reve- 
rential feeling,  and  holy  self-denying  action,  in  the  service  of 
God  (with  the  secondary  and  subordinate  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing useful  arts  and  sciences,)  by  building  a  new  Cathedral.  And 
though  the  effort  may  appear,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  such 
a  structure,  a  little  oeyond  the  means  or  desires  of  the  present 
generation,  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  unpractical  in 
the  design.  The  building  is  not  larger  than  the  wants  of  the 
population  around  it  require,  and  though  more  expensive  at  pre- 
sent than  a  wooden  building,  it  is  more  decent  and  more  last- 
ing.* He  who  objects  to  lay  out  on  God's  House  a  sum,  which, 
in  its  proportion,  he  never  fails  to  lavish  on  his  own,  has  forgot- 
ten (as  many  of  us  seem  to  have  forgotten)  the  truths  of  his 
Bible.  The  Old  Testament  would  inform  of  the  sums  munifi- 
cently spent,  with  the  Divine  approbation,  on  the  first  Temple  ; 
and  the  New  would  remind  him  who  was  the  objector  to  a  poor 
woman's  "  wastivg  "  thirty  pounds  in  ointment  for  our  Lord's 
head,  and  what  kind  of  countenance  the  objector  met  with  from 
our  Saviour. 

If  nothing  is  ever  attempted  in  a  new  country  which  surpasses 
its  first  rude  and  simple,  though  well-meant  efforts;  or  if  nothing 
is  ever  to  be  begun  till  we  have  funds  for  its  immediate  completion, 

*  In  fhe  case  of  the  ordinary  Pariah  Churches,  howerer,  wooden  Churches  are  really  more 
expensiTe  than  stone  buildings.  In  twenty  years  they  cost  as  much  in  painting  and  continual 
repairs ;  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  Uiey  grow  old,  and  hasten  to  decay.  But  the  uniTersal  quea- 
tioD  is,  what  has  posterity  done  for  me?    What  wOl  posterity  think  of  tach  selfishness? 
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there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  progress  in  human  affairs^  and  we 
must  be  everlastingly  consigned  to  a  dull  and  standard  mediocrity. 
Where  are  these   mountainous  difficulties   when  a  railroad  is 
talked  of  ?   Then  nothing  is  too  gigantic  for  our  efforts  ;  hills  are 
to  be  tunnelled,  valleys  spanned,  rivers  bridged,  a  six  months' 
winter  with  its  snow-drifts  is  to  be  defied,  nature  and  art  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  thousands  are  to  be  lavished  in  a 
day.  But  when  the  House  of  God  is  to  be  builded,  adorned  with 
all  the  endearing  associations  of  our  father-land,  upholding  order 
and  religion,  resounding  with  our  mighty  Maker's  praise,  then  we 
begin  to  hear  of  vast  and  unusual  waste,  and  of  its  never  being 
completed,from  the  lips  of  a  self-seeking,self-deceiving  generation. 
The  Norman  structure  was  as  superior  to  the  Saxon^  as  was 
the  stone -building  of  the  Saxon  to  the  building  of  wattles  or 
rough  slabs  of  wood  which  preceded  it :  and  later  erections  re- 
duced even  the  early  Norman  to    comparative  insignificance. 
Remembering,  then,  a  thousand  glorious  temples  of  my  native 
land,  which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  poor  who  flock  to  them,  of 
the  Priests  who  minister  in  them  ;  and  conscious  of  the  single- 
ness of  my  own  intentions,  I  commit  these  humble  efforts  to  time, 
to  posterity,  and  to  God.  I  might  indeed  have  expected  what  I 
have  not  received,  some  small  share  of  co-operation  from  all  classes 
of  Churchmen  in  the  Province,  in  a  work  intended  to  recall  to  men's 
minds  the  dearest  and  the  highest  associations  of  their  father- 
land.    The  question  of  place  has  no  doubt  interfered  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  preventing  such  co-operation ;  but  it  would  have 
been  felt  in  the  same  manner,  if  not  the  same  extent,  had  any 
other  place  been  selected.     The  local  feeling  of  the  Province 
damps,  if  not  extinguishes,  all  generous  public  spirit;  and  to  save 
themselves  the  expense  of  a  pound,  some  would  destroy  or  injure 
a  city.   Though,  therefore,  there  are  strong  reasons,  which  I  take 
leave  to  say  I  never  overlooked,  for  building  the  Cathedral  at 
Saint  John,  yet  seeing  that  Fredericton  was  fixed  on  as  my  resi- 
dence by  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  that  it  is  the  most  central 
place  in  the  Province,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  of  the  College 
for  the  education  of  Youth, — seeing  that  no  such  site  as  that 
which  was  oflfered  to  me  with  the  good  will  and  approbation  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  community  could  be  obtained  else- 
where, and  that  the  union  of  a  Cathedral  with  a  Parish  Church 
is  found  in  other  Colonies,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Wales,  and  partially 
in  England,*  and  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  Church- 
men, even  at  present,  to  fill  the  building  which  I  propose  to  erect, 
ftiid  that  the  pressing  wants  of  Saint  John  for  more  Church  room 
(which  I  have  made  every  effort  to  supply)  could  be  met  as  well 

^  9t  Quebec^  Anttgwib  BtrtNidocs,  8.  Aasfik,  Bttgor,  Usbvun,  Diomoie,  and  other  plaov. 
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by  an  additional  Church  of  sufficient  size^  though  not  a  Cathedral 
Church,  and  that  injury  would  be  inflicted  not  only  on  the  Pro- 
vince generally,  but  on  the  city  of  Saint  John  itself  by  the  injury 
of  Fredericton,  I  made  the  choice  after  much  deliberation  ;  and 
though  it  might  have  been  wished  that  no  deliberation  had  been 
required,  I  do  not  repent  of  it.  Others  may  think  diiferently ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  ever  the  Province,  at  some  distant 
day,  should  become,  what  every  well-wisher  to  its  prosperity  must 
wish  it  to  become,  one  Bishop  would  not  be  equal  to  the  task  im- 
posed on  him,  and  then  other  plans  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
But  those  who  come  after  me  will  little  know  with  what  accu- 
mulated difficulties  I  have  had  to  contend,  and  how  few  seem  to 
sympathize  with  any  work  which  looks  beyond  the  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  the  present  generation.  It  is  however  only  an  act  of 
common  justice  to  thank  those  benefactors  who  have  warmly  and 
generously  supported  me  in  this  good  work,  nor  shall  I  be  with- 
held, even  in  an  address  to  my  Clergy,  from  adding  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  others,  from  whom  I  am  unhappily  separated  in  Church 
fellowship,  who  from  a  general  regard  to  religion,  and  an  honest 
pride  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  or  their  adoption,  have  tendered 
to  me  liberal  offers  of  assistance,  and  have  most  honourably  ful- 
filled their  engagements.     Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses. 

Of  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether  in  this 
Province  or  in  the  Mother  Country,  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps 
not  desirable,  to  say  much.  Conjectures  and  anticipations,  easily 
made,  are  generally  coloured  by  the  complexion  of  the  prophet  s 
own  mind,  his  sanguine  or  gloomy  disposition.  Yet  as  far  as  I 
can  discern,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  not  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  nor  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  from  the 
money-loving,  self-indulgent,  infidel  spirit  prevalent  among  all 
bodies.  There  are  multitudes,  who,  if  they  could  speak  out, 
would  prefer  a  form  of  religion  less  distinct  on  points  of  faith  than 
the  Creed  of  any  religious  body  in  existence,  a  way  of  life  decently 
f&ithless,  respectably  selfish,  and  thoroughly  godless  at  heart. 
By  such  persons  (and  they  are  many)  every  effort  for  Church- 
improvement,  and  Church-extension,  spiritually  or  materially, 
will  be  thwarted  and  obstructed  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power. 
They  will  league  themselves  at  a  pinch  with  the  honest  opponents 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while  they  profess  to  be  its  members: 
they  will  be  ready  to  strip  it  of  all  the  honour  and  respect  with 
which  the  piety  of  former  s^eB  has  invested  it,  provided  they  can 
guard  against  its  spiritual  influence,  and  panuyze  its  efforts  for 
the  real  conversion  of  mankind,  by  the  deadening  shackles  of  a 
compromising  policy.  That  double  intention,  however,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  realize  ;  in  proportion  as  the  world  forsakes  the 
Churchj  her  Master  will  befriend  her:  her  spiritual  life  will 
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increase^  her  true  sons  will  assume  a  bolder  and  more  apostolic 
tone,  and  the  fulness  of  their  words  will  be  warranted  by  the 
stricter  holiness  of  their  lives.  I  hold  it  to  be  not  by  any  means 
an  improbable  supposition,  that  those  who  affect  an  universal  to- 
leration, should  come  to  be  only  intolerant  of  truth,  and  should 
attempt  to  persecute  what  we  know  they  are  unable  to  destroy. 
But  in  such  an  emergency,  I  should  entertain  great  hopes  that 
our  ranks  would  be  largely  recruited  from  reflecting  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  moderate  and  pious  Dissenters,  to  whom  the  Church 
of  England  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  Parliamentary  sect,  or  as 
a  body  well  endowed  but  without  spiritual  life,  but  as  the  sb'ong- 
est  real  bulwark  against  insidious  heresy,  or  overpowering  infi- 
delity. But  come  what  will,  we  know  our  part :  and  we  know 
our  Master :  and  we  know  the  faithful  saying  which  He  has  given 
su  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger — "  If  we  be  dead  with  Him, 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  ;  if  we  suffer  we  shall  also  reign  with 
Him ;  if  we  deny  Him  He  also  will  deny  us."* 

As  regards  ourselves,  one  thing  seems  certain,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  very  much  more  than  we  seem  to  imagine  depends  on 
the  energy  and  truthfulness  of  the  Churchmen  of  this  Province, 
even  in  this  generation.  England  may  dole  out  to  us  her  money, 
but  our  real  strength  and  prosperity  must  come  from  within.  If 
we  are  disposed  to  tamper  with  religion^  to  deal  with  it  as  if  it 
were  a  system  of  traffic, — as  if  we  neither  realized  nor  believed 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  nor  were  desirous  of  practising  the 
duties  which  it  enjoins,  and  only  cared  to  find  all  manner  of  fault 
with  every  thing  which  earnest-minded  men  are  doing,  then  I  see 
not  what  good  can  come  of  it.  Hollow  hearts  and  sinful  lives 
will  make  a  Church  that  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  ''whose 
breaking  cometh  suddenly,  at  an  instant."  Then  it  had  been 
better  a  Bishop  had  never  been  sent  out:  nay,  &r  better  that 
those  who  thus  deal  with  the  Church  had  never  been  bom.  But 
if  our  hearts  be  true,  and  our  eye  single,  we  shall  not  suffer  from 
our  present  poverty,  we  shall  grow  and  increase.  Then  it  will  be 
said  of  us,  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty, 
but  thou  art  rich  :  fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt 
suffer :  be  thou  feithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life."t  Alas  !  who  can  look  on  all  that  is  passing  around  us, 
on  the  unknown  future,  and  on  the  fearful  alternative,  without 
fear  and  trembling  ?  ''  O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  years :  in  wrath  remember  mercy. "t 

I  have  now  brought  before  you  such  thoughts  on  the  duties  of 
a  Christian  Pastor  as  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  both  necessary 
and  profitable  at  this  time.    And  though  I  am  sensible  how 

*STiBLtt.ii.is.  tRflT.IL9.ie.  S  Batakkttk  UL  s. 
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unworthy  they  are  of  the  great  subject,  how  inadequate  even  to 
express  my  own  deep  and  growing  convictions,  I  feel  assured, 
and  I  trust  that  you  also  are  persuaded,  that  such  a  course  is  far 
preferable  to  engaging  in  the  mazes  of  interminable  dispute.  I 
am  sick  at  heart  of  controversy  on  trifles  ;  and  on  great  points 
your  minds  as  well  as  mine  are,  I  hope,  made  up.  I  see  that 
those  who  delight  to  agitate  and  inflame  the  public  mind  on  dis- 
puted questions,  neither  grow  in  grace,  nor  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  only  hinder  the  good  which  others  attempt  to  do. 
If  there  are  any  who  afiect  to  believe  that  I  am  not  sincerely 
labouring  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  Pro- 
vince^ but  that  I  have  other  designs  in  the  back-ground,  they  are 
welcome  to  their  opinion.  I  have  accepted  an  office  which 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  work  for  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  induced  me  to  accept,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  from  the 
same  paramount  considerations  of  duty  and  aflection,  I  would  not 
retain  one  hour.  But  if  what  is  done  does  not  move  men  to 
take  a  more  liberal  and  charitable  view,  nothing  that  is  said  will 
effect  it.  We  shall  soon  stand  before  another  tribunal,  where  it 
will  be  impossible  any  longer  to  conceal  names,  motives,  and 
actions. 

To  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  I  may  speak  in  another  man- 
ner. I  claim  your  indulgence  both  on  the  present  occasion  and 
on  all  others,  for  inadvertencies  and  negligences,  from  which  the 
most  diligent  and  persevering  are  not  wholly  exempt.  The  same 
indulgence  I  am  prepared  to  extend  to  others :  but  this  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  corrupt  allowance  of  sin,  a  blind  indifference  to 
Clerical  misconduct.  Such  instances  it  is  my  bounden  duty  not 
to  overlook :  it  is  due  to  my  office,  to  your  own  respectability, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  its  integrity, 
that  discipline  should  be  enforced.  A  Church  whose  Pastors 
preach  what  they  do  not  endeavour  to  practice,  and  who  records 
on  paper  what  sne  does  not  aim  to  perform,  is  a  pretended  truth, 
and  a  real  lie :  rejected  by  God,  and  despised  by  men. 

In  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  the  doctrines,  and  upholding 
the  discipline  of  the  Prayer  Book,  we  shall  all,  I  hope,  be  united : 
and  if  our  union  in  these  vital  matters  be  sincere,  the  differences 
which  in  so  wide  a  range  of  thought  must  occur,  will  be  of  lesser 
moment.  Let  us  learn  to  act  together  :  mutually  to  confer,  mu- 
tually to  instruct  and  comfort  each  other.  Though  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  number,  we  are  even  now  a  small,  and 
for  the  work  we  have  to  perform,  an  insufficient  body.  But  our 
actions  are  not  the  less  keenly  watched,  and  carefully  noted 
down.  It  becomes  us  therefore  to  be  tolerant  on  matters  of  spe- 
culative opinion ;  and  in  action  to  be  prompt,  compact,  and  united. 
Our  mfluence  wiU  then  be  felt ;  and  even  our  opinions  cannot 
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safely  be  disregarded.  Especially  let  us  seek  to  win  the  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  to  conciliate  the  respect  of  our  lay  brethren. 
They  are  equally  with  ourselves,  members  of  Christ's  Body, 
though  not  placed  in  the  same  peculiar  relation  to  our  common 
Head,  and  are  at  all  times  most  valuable  co-operators  in  every 
work  of  Christian  charity.  To  some  of  them  no  thanks  that  we 
can  pay  are  too  great  for  the  services  they  have  already  rendered 
to  the  Church,  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  been 
given,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  discretion  and  of  zeal. 

May  a  far  larger  number  imitate  their  good  example :  and  if  I 
am  not  permitted  to  see  it,  may  some  worthier  Bishop  be  glad- 
dened with  the  sight  of  a  numerous,  exemplary,  and  united  Clergy, 
earnestly  labouring  with  unwearied  zeal  to  promote  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  flocks  who  more  than  recompense  their 
pious  toil  by  an  affectionate  respect,  a  heavenly  conversation, 
and  a  faith  that  ^'  worketh  by  love." 


NOTES. 


Note  A. 


''  The  revival  of  Rural  Deaneries  affords  the  means  of  organisation  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Church,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  in  its  general 
sjrstem.  The  establishment  of  associations,  corresponding  with  those  ecclesias- 
tical divisions,  which  might  bring  the  Clergy  together  at  stated  times,  and 
afford  opportunities  of  personal  intercourse  and  consultation  on  matters  of 
ioterest  to  the  Church,  such  as  the  administration  of  their  Parishes,  the  con- 
duct of  Schools  for  the  Poor,  the  relief  of  Clergymen  disabled  by  infirmity, 
ud  their  Widows  and  Orphans,  has  been  recommended  by  high  authorities  in 
the  Church,  and,  under  good  regulation,  would,  I  believe,  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful. It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  them  established  in  this  Diocese." — 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge,  1844. — His  Grace  adds  a  seasonable 
caution  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  subjects  of  fruitless  dispute,  of  making  the 
meetings  of  the  Clergy  as  practical  as  possible,  and  that  ^  no  publication  of 
proceedings  be  allowed.  The  emanation  of  public  resolutions  or  acts  from 
such  meetings  would  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  order  in  the  Church,  and  too 
probably  multiply,  instead  of  healing  divisions." 

Note  B. 

On  a  subject  so  much  gainsaid  I  deem  it  not  superfluous  to  add  a  short 
Note,  showing  the  judgment  of  two  Bishops  of  the  English  Church,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  a  century,  one  of  whom  took  an  active  part 
io  compiling  the  Prayer  Book,  the  other  was  equally  zealous  in  defending  and 
revising  it,  and  was  the  author  of  one  of  its  most  excellent  prayers :  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  Bishop  Sanderson.  The  Archbishop's  judgment  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  had  seemed  inclinable  to  more 
loose  and  Erastian  opinions,  and  because  this  judgment  preceded,  only  by  one 
year,  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  to  which  I  have  above  referred. — 
In  his  Catechism  of  1548,  he  says :  **  Wherefore,  good  children,  to  the  intent 
you  may  steadfastly  believe  all  things  which  God  by  His  Ministers  doth  teach 
and  promise  unto  you,  and  so  be  saved  by  your  faith,  learn  diligently,  I  pray 
you,  by  what  words  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  this  commission  and  com- 
mandment to  His  Ministers,  and  rehearse  them  here,  word  for  word,  that  so  you 
may  print  them  in  your  memories,  and  recite  them  the  better  when  you  come 
home.  The  words  of  Christ  be  these — *  Our  Lord  Jesus  breathed  on  His 
Apostles,  and  said.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  :  whose  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  unto  them ;  and  whose  sins  you  reserve,  they  are  reserved.'  Now, 
good  children,  that  you  may  the  befter  understand  these  words  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  you  shall  know  that  our  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  when  He  began  to  preach, 
He  did  call  and  choose  His  twelve  Apostles;  and  afterwards,  besides  those 
twelve,  He  sent  forth  three-score  and  ten  Disciples,  and  gave  them  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  And  a  little  before  His  Death  and  Passion  He  made  His 
prayer  to  His  heavenly  Father  for  them,  and  for  all  those  that  should  believe 
through  their  preaching,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.  Now 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Christ's  prayer  was  heard  of  His  heavenly 
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Father;  wherefore  it  followeth,  that  as  many  as  believed  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  Disciples  were  as  surely  saved  as  if  they  had  heard  and  believed 
Christ  Himself.  And  after  Christ's  Ascension  the  Apostles  gave  authority  to 
other  godly  and  holy  men  to  minister  God's  word,  ana  chiefly  in  those  places 
where  there  were  Christian  men  already,  which  lacked  preachers,  and  the  Apostles 
themselves  could  not  longer  abide  with  them ;  for  the  Apostles  did  walk  abroad 
into  divers  parts  of  the  world,  and  did  study  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  many  places. 
Wherefore  when  tliey  found  godly  men,  and  meet  to  preach  God's  word,  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  them,  and  gave  tliem  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  themselves 
received  of  Christ  the  same  Holy  Ghost  to  execute  their  office.  And  they 
that  were  so  ordained  were  indeed,  and  also  were  called,  the  Ministers  of  God, 
as  the  Apostles  themselves  were,  as  Saint  Paul  saith  unto  Timothy.  And  so  the 
ministration  of  Christ's  word  (which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  did 
first  institute)  was  derived  from  the  Apostles  unto  others  after  them,  by  imposition 
of  hands  and  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  Apostles'  time  to  our  own  days. 
And  this  was  the  consecration,  orders,  and  unction  of  the  Apostles,  whereby  they 
at  the  beginning  made  Bishops  and  Priests,  and  this  shall  continue  in  the  Church 
unto  the  world's  end." 

The  words  of  Bishop  Sanderson  are  these : — *'  Sufficient  it  is  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  constitution  and  government  thereof, 
that  it  is  (as  certainly  it  is)  of  Divine  right  in  the  latter  and  larger  significa- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  of  Apostolical  institution  and  approbation,  exercised  by 
the  Apostles  themselves,  and  by  other  persons  in  their  times,  appointed  and 
enabled  thereunto  by  them,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  commission  they  had  received  from  Him.  Which  besides  that, 
it  is  clear  from  evident  texts  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  testimony  of  as  ancient 
and  authentic  records  as  the  world  hath  any  to  show  for  the  attesting  of  any 
other  part  of  ecclesiastical  story ;  it  is  also  in  truth  a  part  of  the  established 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England :  evidently  deduced  out  of  sundry  passages 
in  the  Book  of  Consecration,  (which  Book  is  approved  in  the  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion, Art.  36,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  subscribed  unto  by  all 
persons  that  have  heretofore  taken  Orders  in  the  Church,  or  Degrees  in  the 
University  ;^  and  hath  been  constantly  and  uniformly  maintained  by  our  best 
writers,  and  by  all  the  sober,  orderly,  and  orthodox  sons  of  this  Church.    Hie 

S>int  hath  been  so  abundantly  proved  by  sundry  learned  men,  and  cleared  from 
e  exceptions  of  Novelists ;  that  more  need  not  be  said  for  the  satisfaction  of 
any  intelligent  man,  that  will  but  first  take  the  pains  to  read  the  Books,  and 
then  sufier  himself  to  be  master  of  his  own  reason.  Only  I  could  wish,  that 
they  who  plead  so  eagerly  for  the  Jus  Divinum  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  yet 
reject  (not  without  some  scorn)  the  Jus  Divinum  of  Episcopacy,  would  ask 
their  own  hearts  (dealing  impartially  therein)  whether  it  be  any  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  or  in  the  strength  of  those  reasons 
that  have  been  brought  for  either,  that  leadeth  them  to  have  such  different  iudge- 
ments  thereof;  or  rather  some  prejudicate  conceit  of  their  own ;  which  having 
formerly  fancied  to  themselves  even  as  they  stood  affected  to  parties,  the  same 
affections  still  abiding,  they  cannot  easily  lay  aside.  Which  partiality  (for  I  am 
loath  to  call  it  perverseness)  of  spirit,  is  by  so  much  the  more  inexcusable  in 
this  particular ;  oy  how  much  Episcopal  government  seemeth  to  be  grounded 
upon  Scripture  texts  of  greater  pregnancy  and  clearness,  and  attested  by  a  faller 
consent  of  antiauity  to  have  been  uniformly  and  universally  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world,  than  the  Lord's  Day  hath  hitherto  been  shown  to  be.*' — Sander- 
90fC$  Tract  on  Episcopacy ,  18 — 22. 

The  following  extract  nom  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge 
(1844)  may  appropriately  close  this  note: — "  In  speaking  thus  of  the  Church 
of  Divine  appointment,  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  virtue,  or  piety,  or  hope 
of  salvation  out  of  its  pale.    But  as  aU  revelation  proceeds  worn  our  ever- 
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blessed  Lord,  I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  the  persuasion,  that  He  Who  brought 
dowD  the  word  of  God  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  from  above,  has  also  devised 
&e  most  effectoal  means  of  transmitting  these  inestimable  treasures  to  all 
geoeratioDS.  Those  who  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  will  readily  grant  that 
it  would  imply  a  want  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  obedience,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
means  of  gnu:e,  than  in  the  sanctuary  which  the  Lord  hath  built — hath  built, 
as  He  Himself  hath  declarcxl,  *'  on  a  rock,'  and  hath  assured  its  perpetuity  to 
the  eod  of  the  world.*' 


Note  C. 

Ah^TQct  of  the  Grants  of  the  Church  Society  from  its  commencement  to  the 

present  time. 

For  Books  in  ten  years  .... 

For  building  or  enlarging  Churches  in  ten  years 

For  expenses  of  Travelling  Missionaries  the  last  five  years 

For  Resident  Missionaries,  1846  and  1847 

For  Special  Missionary  Visits,  1846 

For  Parsonage  Houses,  1847       .... 


1188 

16 

4 

1331 

13 

4 

308 

4 

4 

650 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

£3,683  14     0 


Note  D. 

The  Clergy  will  forgive  me  for  adding  a  few  words  on  a  subject,  the  difficul- 
ties of  which  are  no  doubt  felt  by  themselves.  When  a  Church  is  to  be  built, 
an  architect  is  seldom  to  be  found,  and  almost  every  one  is  ignorant  of  the  best 
form,  dimensions,  and  arrangement  of  the  fabric.  The  difficulties  are  gene- 
rally mcreased  by  a  want  of  means.  There  is  no  deficiency  in  materials,  f^ew 
Brunswick  abounds  with  excellent  granite,  sand  stone,  and  firee  stone,  and  of 
course  wood  is  always  to  be  had  in  abundance.  I  should  strongly  urge  on  the 
Clergy  the  desirableness  of  building  low  walls  of  rubble  stone,  wherever  stone 
is  near,  and  a  mason  can  be  procured.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  cheapness  of 
wood,  it  requires  continual  paint,  it  is  liable  to  firequent  rot,  and  it  will  only 
last  a  very  limited  time.  If  the  expense  of  stone  windows  be  too  great,  as 
may  frequently  be  the  case,  wooden  windows,  sanded  over,  might  be  inserted 
as  a  make-shin,  to  last  until  they  could  be  taken  out  on  their  decaying,  and 
could  be  replaced,  when  means  are  found,  with  stone.  Then  the  expense  of 
rebuilding  would  be  saved.  Some  little  decoration  in  the  shape  of  the  windows 
could  then  be  provided  at  a  small  additional  outlay.  The  walls  need  not  be  more 
than  18, 16,  or  14,  or  in  very  small  Churches  12  feet  high  above  the  ground. 
The  roof  should,  in  this  climate  especially,  be  steep,  not  less,  at  all  events  not 
much  less,  than  equilateral  in  pitch,  which  will  look  better,  wear  better,  and  will 
prevent  any  lodgement  and  ponding  back  of  snow.  As  liltle  plaster  as  possible 
in  tlie  roof  should  be  allowed,  for  plaster  is  the  worst,  and  wood  one  of  the  best 
conductors  of  sound. 

The  Early  Decorated,  or  Middle-Pointed,  is  the  best  sWle  for  building,  as 
being  one  of  the  simplest,  the  most  chaste  and  perfect  of  all  the  styles.  In 
stone  buildings,  the  usual  proportions  of  ancient  churches  are,  in  churches 
without  aisles,  that  the  nave  and  chancel  together  are  in  lengUi  three  times 
at  least  the  width  of  the  nave.  When  there  are  two  side  aisles,  the  length  of 
the  nave  is  usually  1|  times  the  whole  vridth  of  oave  and  aisles,  and  the  length 
of  the  whole  church  is  3  times  or  2i  times  its  width.    The  aisles  are  generuly 
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5  times  as  long^  as  they  are  wide.  The  height  of  churches  varies,  but  they 
are  at  least  as  high  as  they  are  wide;  when  very  small,  the  height  is  often 
twice  the  width.  If  the  tower  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  is  not 
necessary  where  there  are  no  aisles,  it  should  be  as  wide  as  the  nave,  or  it 
may  stand  at  the  end  of  an  aisle.  Cross  Churches  are  very  pleasing  in  effect 
when  small,  and  the  arras  nearly  equal,  but  cannot  be  recommended  as  large 
churches.  The  Cathedral  is  the  only  exception,  which  is,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, cruciform.  The  windows  usually  made  in  this  country  are  at  least  twice, 
often  three  times  larger  than  is  necessary,  making  the  church  hotter  in  summer 
by  excess  of  light,  and  colder  in  winter,  not  only  by  draughts,  but  by  cold  from 
the  elass.  Few  side  lights  need  be  wider  than  18  inches  or  2  feet,  nor,  if  the 
window  be  double,  with  a  mullion  between,  need  it  contain  more  than  3  or 
4  feet  of  glass.  If  the  nave  be  of  proper  proportion,  a  tie  beam  as  low  as 
the  eaves  is  not  always  required,  and  tne  timbers,  though  rough,  should  still 
be  seen.  The  usual  proportion  (40  by  28)  is  therefore  nearly  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised,  especially  when  filled  with  broad  flaring  vulgar  windows. 
The  roof  is  generally  flat,  and  loaded  with  snow.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
proportions  of  the  ancient  parish  church  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  first 
Temple,  divinely  given,  viz.  90  feet  in  length  by  30  in  width,  and  45  in  height.* 
May  we  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  at  least  as  wise  to  copy  such  a  pattern  as 
to  copy  the  pattern  of  1786  ? 

•  See  1  Kio^  vi.  s ;  i  Chron.  xxviil.  1 1»  19 ;  S  Chron.  iii.  s. 
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BISHOP  OF  FREDERICTON. 


Hayino  returned  to  England  for  a  Bhort  interval,  in  order  to 
promote  the  advance  of  religion  in  my  poor  and  distant  Diocese, 
I  am  desirous  of  communicating  to  those  who  generously  assisted 
me  on  a  former  occasion,  and  to  other  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Colonies,  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  see  in  what 
manner  their  assistance  has  been  applied,  what  are  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  Diocese,  and  what  grounds  I  have  for  soliciting 
further  contributions  at  this  time. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  Province,  I  directed  mj  attention  to 
four  objects  in  particular.  First,  to  the  filling  up  the  vacancies 
in  Missions  formerly  occupied,  and  to  the  formation  of  new 
Stations.  Secondly,  to  an  endeavour  to  induce  the  members 
of  our  Church  in  the  F^vince  to  do  more  for  themselves. 
Thirdly,  to  the  promotion  of  sound  religion  and  useful  learning 
among  the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  And,  lastly,  to  the 
building  of  my  Cathedral  Church  in  the  place  where  I  was 
appointed  to  reside,  and  to  the  increase  of  Church  room  for  the 
poor. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  any  one  to  understand,  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  even  what  I  wishcid,  or  expected ; 
and,  no  doubt,  persons  better  qualified  would  hicve  done  more^ 
and  better  than  I  have  done ;  but  my  aim  has  been  to  do  right 
in  these  respects,  and  not  to  pursue  any  one  of  the  objects  just 
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named  to  the  neglect  of  the  others.     I  shall,  then,  take  them 
in  their  order. 

I.    INCREASE  OF  MISSIONS. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  twelve  Churches  without  any 
regular  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  resident  Missionary.  Most  of  these  have  now  a 
regular  service,  and  a  resident  Pastor.  Five  new  Missions  have 
been  opened,  fourteen  Churches  consecrated,  and  two  others 
will,  I  believe,  be  ready  for  consecration  on  my  return. 

In  building  these  Churches,  the  people  themselves  have  done 
the  greater  part ;  and,  in  some  instances,  have  done  alL  And, 
though  the  Church  Society  of  New  Brunswick  has  liberally 
contributed  to  this  object,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  unable  to  assist  us;  and  the  sum  of 
300/.,  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  has  been  made  to  serve  a  great  many 
places  in  the  promotion  of  this  particular  work.  As  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  is  promoted  by  our  showing  that  we  have 
the  power  to  advance  and  increase  as  circumstances  admit, 
I  am  thankful  to  find  our  Master's  blessed  promise  fulfilled ;  and 
I  have  had  many  testimonies  from  the  colonists  in  various  parts 
of  the  province  to  the  blessing  of  having  a  resident  Missionary 
among  them. 

In  the  opening  of  new  Missions,  great  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties often  arise ;  but,  I  believe,  in  no  case  has  there  been  an 
extension  of  the  Church,  without  a  calling  forth  of  sympathy 
and  help  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Much  more,  however,  is 
wanted.  There  are  still  several  entire  counties  without  a  single 
Clergyman.  One  of  my  Clergy  has  a  district  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  to  travel  over,  with  two  Churches ; 
another  has  ninety  miles,  with  three  Churches.  Two  others 
have  three  services  on  Sunday,  and  each  travels  twenty-five 
miles.  Opposite  to  these  Clergymen  is  a  settled  district  of 
eighty  miles  without  a  Pastor  of  our  Church.  Several  have 
four  Churches  to  serve.  These  journeys  must  be  performed  in, 
all  weathers,  of  the  coldest  as  well  as  tiie  hottest  kind ;  for  the 
extreme  range  of  our  thermometer  varies  from  100^  in  summer 
to  25^,  and,  occasionally,  even  30°  below  zero  in  winter. 

I  could  with  great  advantage,  had  I  the  means,  employ 
two    travelling   Missionaries.      Our  Church   Society   would 
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give  SOL  a-jear  to  this  object ;  it  already  gives  500/.  to  the 
partial  support  of  ten  resident  Missionaries ;  but  I  could  send 
the  travelling  Missionaries  where  at  present  no  resident  Clergy* 
men  could  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  where  the  minis* 
trationa  of  our  Church  would  be  acceptable,  and  are  seldom 
heard.  If  I  could  even  obtain  for  them  support  for  five  years, 
it  would  be  a  service  of  incalculable  good.  They  ought  to  have 
150L  a-ytar ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  assistance  in  kind  would  be 
given  by  those  to  whom  they  would  be  sent.  Several  new 
Missions  might  with  advantage  be  opened,  had  I  the  means. 
At  present,  I  can  offer  nothing.  Travelling  Missionaries 
should  be  generally,  I  think,  in  Priests'  Orders ;  men  of  some 
experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  very  simple  habits, 
ready  to  be  friendly  with  all  who  will  show  themselves  friendly, 
yet  steady  and  uncompromising.  They  must  be  ready  to  go 
where  I  send  them ;  and  in  strong  health,  to  face  summer  heat 
and  winter  cold.  Unmarried  men  would  probably  suit  best  for 
this  wandering  life. 

II,  EXERTIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  proceed  to  mention  what  the  people  have  done  for  them- 
selves. It  is  very  true  that  they  have  not  done  all  they  ought 
to  have  done,  nor  all  that  I  wish  and  exhort  them  to  do.  But 
has  England  herself,  have  the  members  of  our  Church  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  body,  done  all  they  ought  to  have  done  ?  Yet  we 
have  done  something :  we  hope  to  do  yet  more.  As  I  said  before, 
the  people  have  contributed  liberally  to  build  Churches,  and 
they  generally  build  the  Parsonage-house.  I  know  an  instance 
in  which  the  yeomen  of  the  district  have  built  the  Church  en- 
tirely :  one  has  given  70L  and  two  501  each.  I  know  another 
instance  in  which  great  self-denial  has  been  exercised  in  gifts 
for  the  support  of  the  Missionary.  The  income  of  our  Church 
Society  (established  by  the  Archdeacon  of  the  IVovince  twelve 
years  since)  amounts  to  about  1000^  since  the  accession  to  it  of 
members  of  the  Church  in  St.  John,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  my  arrival.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Bible,  Missionary,  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily^  Church  and  Parsonage-building,  and  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  all  in  one.  It  made  the  following  grants 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  February  1848 : — Towards  the  support 
of  Missionaries,  500/. ;  for  gratuitous  distribution  of  books,  2002, ; 
for  books  on  sale,  300/.;  in  aid  of  Churches  to  be  built^  160/.;  in 
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aid  of  Parsonage  houses,  100/.;  and  to  a  fund  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  Clergy,  and  similar  purposes,  1001  By  means  of 
the  grants  to  Missions,  twenty- seven  Churches  and  Stations  were 
served  during  the  past  year  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
been  occupied.  The  services  of  its  officers  are  all  gratuitous. 
The  General  Committee,  who  annually  distribute  the  funds, 
consist  of  the  Clergy,  assisted  by  twice  the  number  of  laymen; 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  who  meet  quarterly,  of  an  equal 
number  of  Clergy  and  laity.  In  Fredericton  a  sum  of  150L 
is  raised  to  support  the  Curate,  and  a  considerable  sum  is 
contributed  by  occasional  collections.  In  St.  John  the  cor- 
poration pay  nearly  all  the  Rector's  salary,  independently  of 
a  small  sum  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  salaries  of  the  Clergy  are  not  in  all  cases  so 
well  or  so  punctually  paid  as  I  could  wish  them  to  be  ;  but  let 
any  man  acquainted  with  voluntary  contributions  in  England, 
ask  himself  whether  subscriptions  are  always  punctually  and 
honourably  paid  ?  whether  he  does  not  know  instances  in  which 
a  capricious  whim,  a  cross  word,  an  unfounded  suspicion,  is 
made  the  ground  for  a  refusal  of  the  promised  and  expected 
payment  ?  Our  Clergy  suffer  from  all  these  cruel  instances  of 
self-will.  Yet  some  payments  are  made,  and  many  marks  of 
kindness  shown.  These  payments  vary  from  150L  to  10/.  a 
year.  The  greater  part  do  not  exceed  40/.  actually  paid.  In 
many  instances  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  less ;  so  that  our  depend- 
ence, under  God,  is  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
GrospeL  The  absence  of  ready  money  in  the  country,  and  the 
frequent  fluctuations  of  trade,  are  also  constantly  recurring 
causes  which  prevent  prompt  payment ;  and  though  provisions 
are  cheap,  labour  is  extravagantly  dear,  and  the  fuel  for  a  six 
months'  winter  expensive. 

III.  CANDIDATES  FOB  HOLY  ORDERS. 

I  have  directed  my  attention  to  the  studies  of  the  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  Some  of  these  reside  near  me  at 
Fredericton,  and  attend  at  my  house  three  times  a  week  for 
instruction,  besides  attending  daily  service.  Every  candidate 
for  the  ministry  is  personally  examined  by  me,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archdeacon,  and  generally  for  four  days.  Our  chief 
difficulty  ariaea  from  the  want  of  books,  and  a  more  useful  and 
acceptable  present  could  not  be  made  to  my  Diocese  than  aome 
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Hebrew  Bibles,  Greek  Testaments  with  Bloomfield's  Notes, 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  standard  works  of  our  English 
Diiioes.  Thej  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  procnre,  and 
seldom  within  the  reach  of  the  student. 

The  Divinity  Scholars  at  King's  College,  Fredericton,  (who 
are  assisted  hj  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel) 
also  attend  at  my  house  once  a  week. 

IV.    CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 

On  leaving  this  country  I  was  kindly  assisted  by  many 
warm-hearted  friends  in  a  proposition  to  build  a  Cathedral 
Churchy  not  .indeed  resembling  in  magnitude  and  splendour  an 
English  Cathedral,  but  of  substantial  materials  and  correct 
form.  Unexpected  and  trying  difficulties  have  beset  me  in  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  Some  of  those  arose  from  the 
incompetency  of  the  person  originally  employed  to  dig  out  the 
foundations,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  them  again  in 
another  part  of  the  same  ground. 

It  was  also  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  contractor, 
and  to  build  by  day-work  was  ruinous  and  impracticable.  The 
price  of  labour  is  excessive,  common  masons  having  IO5.  per 
diem,  and  labourers  4«.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  a  bed  of  gravel, 
and  requires  great  care ;  but  the  spot  is  beautiful  for  situation, 
and  it  is  consecrated  by  the  remembrance  of  being  the  spot  in 
which  the  Loyalists  fixed  one  of  their  first  residences.  No  site 
of  similar  size  could  be  procured  elsewhere  but  at  an  enormous 
expense,  the  price  of  land  in  Fredericton  being  200^  an  acre, 
and  800/.  or  1000/.  demanded  in  St  John  for  a  spot  not 
above  one  fourth  of  the  sitS  granted  to  me  gratuitously  on  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants ;  added  to  which,  I  find  it  of  great 
importance  to  be  placed  in  a  central  position,  where  I  can  have 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  Diocese  with  as  little  difficulty  as  cir- 
cumstances admit  Nor  is  it  unimportant  for  myself  and  my 
successors,  that  the  climate  of  Fredericton  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
in  North  America. 

During  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  site,  and  the  delay 
of  promised  subscriptions,  I  considered  the  question  of  church- 
room  for  the  poor ;  and  finding  that  they  were  almost  entirely 
excluded  from  the  parish  Church,  (which  is  for  the  present  my 
Cathedral,  an  old  building  of  wood,)  and  that  a  proposition  for 
building  a  small  Chapel  at  the  higher  end  of  the  town  had 
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already  been  entertained  by  the  Archdeacon,  I  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  providing  for  the  poor.  A  site  was  instantly 
given  by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  J.  S.  Saunders,  Esq.;  His 
Excellency  the  Lieut-Governor  offered  100^,  and  St.  Ann*a 
Chapel  was  commenced  in  May  and  consecrated  in  March 
following.  It  holds  over  two  hundred  persons  ;  the  seats 
are  all  free,  and  it  is  always  filled.  Many  poor  persons  have 
been  recovered  to  the  Church,  or  led  to  more  frequent  worship. 
Our  daily  service  averages  from  twenty  to  forty ;  and  on  festivals 
we  have  generally  thirty  or  more  communicants.  Our  monthly 
Communions  are  held  in  the  parish  Church,  and  are  of  course 
more  full.  The  building  of  this  Chapel  absorbed,  for  the  time, 
not  only  all  the  money  of  my  English  friends  (who  gave  it  me 
for  Church  purposes),  but  all  I  could  spare  myself ;  but  I  have 
been  enabled  to  pay  it  back,  since  in  good  earnest  we  began  the 
CathedraL  It  was  recommenced  on  Ascension  Day  1847,  and 
the  contract  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  exclusive  of  windows  and 
roof,  was  3,135^  ;  to  this  some  smaller  sums  for  contingent 
expenses,  and  the  architect's  salary  for  nearly  two  years,  must 
be  added,  making  a  total  of  nearly  4,000/.  To  meet  this  about 
3,000/.  has  been  subscribed  in  Fredericton.  I  have  also  re* 
ceived,  through  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Bartholomew,  about  120/.,  and 
through  Mr.  G-.  Hatherley  the  sum  of  160/.,  with  an  anonymous 
donation  of  600/.  through  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge.  The  sums  paid  for  windows  and  the  nave  roof  are 
not  included,  and  have  been  paid  by  myself,  and  for  part  I  am 
still  responsible.  In  November  1847,  we  nearly  completed  the 
external  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles  ;  the  nave  roof  will  be  put 
on  this  summer  and  covered  with  zinc.  It  remains  to  cover  in 
finally  the  aisles,  to  build  the  chancel,  and  fit  up  the  whole 
interior  for  Divine  service.  The  aisle  roofs  will  cost  about  6501^ 
the  chancel  with  aisles  about  1,800/.  The  south  porch  and 
western  entrance  are  not  finished.  We  wei*e  obliged  to  omit  the 
central  tower  for  want  of  funds,  and  the  position  of  the  futare 
tower  is  now  a  subject  for  consideration,  llie  length  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  eighty*three  feet  by  fifty-seven,  that  of  the  chancel 
I  propose  to  be  about  forty.  This  will  hold  an  organ  in  one  of 
the  chancel  aisles,  the  choir  and  Clergy  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chancel,  and  Clergy  ofiiciating  at  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
upper.  I  am  fully  aware  that  persons  in  England  and  in  the 
Cobnies  frequently  inquire,  Wluit  is  the  use  of  building  Cathe* 
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drals  when  Missionaries  and  Churches  are  required  ?  The 
practical  answer  is,  that  I  am  trying  to  do  both  ;  but  after  all, 
my  Cathedral  is  not  larger  than  a  good  sized  parish  Church,  nor 
larger  than  we  require.  The  nave  will  be  occupied  with  seats, 
the  chancel  appropriated  to  its  proper  uses.  What  more  can 
the  lowest  utilitarian  want  ?  If  it  be  intended  that  it  is  foolish 
to  build  Grod's  house  of  good  materials,  and  in  the  best  manner 
that  our  means  admit,  then  I  join  issue  with  the  objector  at 
once,  and  declare  my  unhesitating  conviction,  that  to  build  a 
house  for  the  honour  of  God  in  a  mean  paltry  way,  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  meaUj  and  only  shows  that  we  do  not  value  the  religion 
we  profess.  And  it  is  really  sad  to  think  that  Englishmen 
should  quietly  enjoy  the  luxury  of  devotion  in  the  ten  thousand 
parish  Churches  built  for  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  be 
unwilling  to  help  those  who,  under  the  severest  trials  and  dis- 
couragements, are  trying  to  give  to  British  subjects  abroad  the 
same  benefit  which  British  subjects  possess  at  home,  and  to 
preserve  in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  fewer  ties  of  interest, 
the  more  solemn  and  lasting  associations  of  the  ^'  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  bond  of  peace."  And  in  my  experience,  I  have 
never  viet  with  a  man  w/io  was  loud  in  objecting  to  a  Cathedral 
Churchy  who  would  give  any  considerable  sum  to  extend  the 
Missions  of  the  Church,  However,  if  there  should  be  any  such, 
they  might  give  their  money  for  Missions  only. 


Having  now  made  a  statement  as  full  as  seems  necessary,  let 
me  now  implore  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  in  earnest  to 
promote  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  remain  long  absent  from  my  Diocese ;  but  if  in  the 
interval  of  my  sojourning  here,  some  zealous  friends  would 
endeavour  to  procure  subscriptions  for  three  or  five  years, 
and  donations  at  the  present  time,  a  sufficient  sum  might 
be  raised  to  carry  on  our  work,  if  not  to  completion,  at  all 
events  to  good  purpose.  A  short  time  since,  a  munificent  and 
anonymous  friend  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  indefatigable 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  a  Church  for 
the  poor  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  A  similar  want  exists 
in  my  Diocese,  in  the  city  of  St  John,  where  the  poor  are 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  principal  Churches.  There 
must  be  many  in  England  to  whom  even  such  a  sum  as  was 
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then  given  might  be  spared,  who  have  no  families  who  would 
be  injured  by  the  gift,  and  who  might  gladden  the  hearts  of 
thousands  by  their  offering  ;  but  whatever  God  deigns  to  give 
or  to  withhold  from  my  Diocese,  let  me  endeavour  to  believe 
that  the  Lord  will  provide  ;  and  let  those  who  have  ample  for- 
tunes see  in  these  calls  of  charity  an  opportunity  of  doing 
incalculable  good.  The  times,  no  doubt,  are  distressing;  but 
when  we  find  ^'men*s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,"  when  *'many 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  the  witness  of 
the  Gospel  is  extending  through  the  world,  we  who  look  out  for 
the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  should  feel  that  this 
is  not  a  time  for  retrenching  charity,  but  for  retrenching  super- 
fluity and  waste ;  and  that  the  nearer  we  draw  to  the  "  day  of 
the  Lord,"  the  more  diligently  we  should  strive  to  be  faithful 
and  wise  stewards,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season. 

JOHN  FREDERICTON. 


Postscript. — Before  leaving  my  natiye  land  to  return  to  my  Diocese, 
which  I  propose  to  do  without  delay,  I  would  return  my  grateftil  thanks  to 
those  kind  uiends  who  have  cheerftilly  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  hare 
contributed  nearly  1,8002.,  chiefly  to  the  building  of  my  Cathedral;  thia 
will  enable  us  to  go  on  next  year  with  the  tower  and  choir,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  from  1,5002.  to  2,0002.  more  will  be  wanted  to  bring  the  work 
to  completion.  My  ^art  must  be  to  work  on  as  Qod  gives  the  means,  and 
to  trust  in  Him  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Three  candidates  for  holy  orders,  one 
of  whom  will  be  a  Travelling  Missionaiy,  have  already  sailed  for  New 
Brunswick.  Friends  at  Devizes  and  the  neighbourhood  have  subscribed 
802.  a  year  towards  his  maintenance  for  five  vears,  and  one  liberal  church- 
man has  given  502.  a  year  for'^ve  years  to  the  same  object.  Any  fbrther 
subscriptions  of  the  same  kind  would  enable  me  to  extend  the  Missionit 
most  beneficially.  Liberal  grants  of  books  have  also  been  made  to  my 
Cathedral  Library.  J.  F. 

79,  Pall  Mall, 

August  19ih,  1848. 


Snbtcriptioni  and  Donatum  are  received  at  79,  Pall  Mall;  Messrs. 
Cocks  and  Biddulph,  43,  Ckaring  Cross;  at  Ike  Office  ^  ilk 
SocusTY  ro&  THE  Pbopaoation  of  the  Gospel^  79«  Fall  Malls 
and  by  Messrs.  Saxdvbb,  Exeter  Bank,  Exeter, 
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CHARGE 


THE  CLERGY 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  WORCESTER, 


Ki0  €titnnial   Visitation, 


JL'LY  &  AUGUST,  I84B. 


HENRY,  LORD  BISHOP  OP  WORCESTER. 


LONDON; 
FRANCIS  »  JOHN  RIVINGTON, 
ST.  Paul's  chubcu  tard,  amd  watbemio  pi 

1848. 


LONDON: 
GILBERT   &   RIVINOTON,   PRINTERV, 

8T.  John's  square. 


TO    THE    REVEREND   THE 


CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  WORCESTER, 


€^f^u  a&vst 


(published  at  their  request) 


IS  most  respectfully  and  affectionately 


inscribed, 


BY  THEIR  faithful  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 


H.  WORCESTER. 


Hartlebury  Castle, 
August  16,  1848. 
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CHARGE, 


cfcc. 


My  Reverend  Brethren, 

The  interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  met  together  in  synod,  has  been  marked  by  no 
ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  received  opinions  of 
mankind.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  which  has  afibrded  leisure  for 
canvassing  the  validity  of  hitherto  acknowledged 
truths,  or  whether  such  is  only  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  extended  education  and  the  habits  of 
close  investigation,  which  are  the  result  of  it,  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  axioms,  hitherto 
considered  incontrovertible,  have  been  so  boldly 
called  in  question,  and  principles,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  time  and  been  sanctioned 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  been  more  merci- 
lessly sacrificed  to  new  theories  and  the  supposed 


claims  of  a  more  enlightened  speculation.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  occasion  if  I  were 
to  confirm  these  observations  by  an  appeal  to  the 
new  views  in  politics  which  have  characterized 
the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which 
have  borne  their  fruit  in  the  disruption  of  society 
and  the  retrogression  of  civilization  over  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  not  perhaps  to 
be  expected  that,  when  the  human  mind  was  in 
such  a  state  of  fermentation  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression) ,  such  fermentation  should  have  been 
confined  to  politics  or  philosophy,  and  that  the 
received  doctrines  of  our  reformed  religion  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  unquestioned;  and 
accordingly  the  minds  of  the  Clergy,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  their  own  improvement  and  the 
edification  of  their  people,  have  been  called  upon 
to  discuss  points,  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
consider  settled  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  doctrines  of  Baptismal  regeneration, 
the  sacrifice  oflfered  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  change  made  in  the  elements  on  that 
occasion,  the  duty  of  auricular  confession,  the 
power  of  absolution  given  to  the  priest, — these 
have  all  become  again  matter  of  argumentative 
discussion,  as  much  as  if  our  own  Bishop  Jewel 
had  never  written  his  Apology,  or  vindicated  the 
triumphant  challenge,  which  he  offered  in  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  no  duty  is  more  incumbent 


upon  a  Bishop,  when  he  sees  men's  minds  in  such 
a  state  of  fermentation,  than  to  endeavour,  as  far 
as  his  talents  and  learning  may  enable  him,  to  re- 
move doubts  and  explain  diflSculties,  which  such 
controversial  discussions  may  have  created  among 
his  Clergy.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following 
Charge,  to  oflFer  to  you  such  observations  as  have 
occurred  to  me,  more  especially  upon  the  Sacra- 
ments of  our  Church  and  upon  the  doctrines  of 
confession  and  absolution. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  "  vexata  questio  *' 
of  Baptismal  regeneration. 

Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  Articles  of  our 
Church  are  the  principal  authority  to  which  we 
ought  to  appeal  in  attempting  to  settle  any  con- 
troverted  point,  we  will  in  the  first  instance  refer 
to  the  Twenty-seventh  Article  upon  this  subject. 
We  there  find  Baptism  described  as  "  not  only  a 
sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  diflference,  whereby 
Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be 
not  christened,  but  as  also  a  sign  of  regeneration 
or  new  birth."  This  Article  therefore  declares 
that  regeneration  or  new  birth  is  conferred  at 
Baptism,  of  which  the  ablution  in  water  is  the 
acknowledged  sign.  Now  it  is  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  to  estimate  justly  the  full  effect  of  this 
Article,  without  taking  into  consideration,  at  the 
same  time,  the  import  of  the  Ninth  Article  on 
original  sin.  We  there  find  it  laid  down,  as  the 
doctrine  of  our  Chui:ch,  that  "  every  person  bom 
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into  the  world  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damna- 
tion." It  does  not  fail  within  my  pmpose  on  the 
present  occasion  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  or  how  far  it  may  be  founded  upon  those 
words  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ^ " 
SuflSce  it,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  broadly  laid  down 
in  the  Ninth  Article,  and  must  therefore  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  who  have  subscribed  that 
Article,  as  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  In  the 
case  then  of  infant  Baptism,  the  effect  of  Baptismal 
regeneration  is  to  relieve  infants  baptized  from  this 
state  of  condemnation,  and  to  confer  upon  them  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness,  "  for  being  by  nature 
bom  in  sin,  the  children  of  wrath,  they  are  thereby 
made  the  children  of  grace."  These  are  the  words 
of  our  Catechism,  which  seem  distinctly  to  imply 
the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  and  they 
are  farther  confirmed  by  the  prayers  directed  to 
be  used  in  both  the  Baptismal  and  Confirmation 
Services.  In  the  former  we  call  upon  God  to 
grant  that  the  infant  to  be  baptized  '"  may  receive 
remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration^  that 
he  may  be  horn  again  and  made  an  heir  of  ever- 
lasting salvation ;"  and,  after  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism  has  been  administered,  we  offer  up  our 
thanks  to  God  '^  that  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  rege- 
nerate  this  infant  with   his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 

'  Rom.  V.  16. 
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receive  him  for  his  own  child  by  adoption."  And 
in  the  service  for  Confirmation,  which  must  be 
considered  as  supplemental  to  that  of  Baptism,  we 
speak  of  those  who  attend  to  renew  the  solemn 
vows  and  promises  made  in  their  names  at  their 
Baptism,  as  "  regenerated  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.'*  It  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of  the 
Articles  of  our  Church,  and  of  the  above  expres- 
sions directed  to  be  used  in  the  Catechism,  and 
the  services  for  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  to  deny 
that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration  is 
distinctly  the  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

But,  admitting  this  to  be  the  case  to  the  fullest 
extent,  a  question  arises  whether  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated and  undue  importance  has  not  been 
sometimes  attached  to  the  establishment  of  this 
truth.  Nothing  indeed  could  exceed  it  in  im- 
portance, if  our  eternal  salvation  depended  upon 
the  administration  to  us  of  this  Holy  Sacrament. 
In  the  case  of  infants  who  die  before  the  commis- 
sion of  actual  sin,  we  firmly  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  many  a  bereaved  parent's  heart  has  been 
consoled  by  the  comfortable  persuasion  that  those 
of  his  baptized  children,  who  have  departed  this 
world  in  a  state  of  infancy  and  innocence,  "  do 
always  in  heaven  behold  the  face  of  their  Father 
which  is  in  heaven ' ;"  but  with  regard  to  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  survive  this  age  of  infantine 

'  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
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purity,  how  few  are  found  to  observe  strictly  their 
baptismal  vows !  We  believe  the  aid  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  conferred  at  Baptism,  but,  alas ! 
we  know  too  well  by  our  own  experience,  as  well 
as  by  our  experience  of  others,  how  easy  it  is  "  to 
grieve  this  Spirit,"  and  how  diflScult  to  attend  to 
his  silent  warnings,  when  opposed  to  the  many 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of 
us,  a  species  of  second  regeneration  is  required  of 
us  before  we  can  be  justified  in  considering  "  our 
calling  and  election  sure '." 

Is  there  one  amongst  us,  who  can  truly  say  that 
since  the  day  of  his  baptism,  or  even  since  he  took 
the  vows,  which  were  then  made  for  him,  upon 
himself  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  he  has  indeed 
"  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  with  all  carnal  desires 
of  the  flesh,  so  that  he  has  not  followed  nor  been 
led  by  them ;  that  he  has  believed  all  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  he  has  obediently  kept 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walked 
in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life?"  but,  if  he  has 
not  done  this,  of  what  avail  to  him  is  the  laver  of 
regeneration  in  Baptism  ?  He  was,  indeed,  thereby 
placed  in  a  state  of  salvation,  but  this  salvation 
was  conditional ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  observe  the 
conditions  required,  he  must  be  again  turned  from 
the  world  to  God,  from  sin  to  the  Saviour,  before 

»  2  Peter  i.  10. 
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he  can  derive  any  benefit  from   his    Baptismal 
regeneration.     It  is  this  turning  of  the  sinner  from 
his  evil  ways,  this  substitution  of  spiritual  for  worldly 
influences,  which  by  some  has  been  called  regenera- 
tion, by  some  conversion,  and  by  others  renovation; 
but,  as  the  most  staunch  advocate  for  Baptismal 
regeneration  will  admit  the  necessity  of  it,  are  we 
not  disputing  about  words  when  we  deny  it  to  be 
justly  termed  regeneration  ?   In  one  sense  it  may 
indeed  be  strictly  so  termed,  for  certainly  no  one 
state  of  existence  can  be  more  different  from  an- 
other state,  than  is  that  of  the  man  of  the  world  and 
the  man  of  God,  of  him  who,  notwithstanding  his 
Baptismal  vows,  has  passed  through  a  youth  of  wild 
extravagance,  and  perhaps  a  manhood  of  careless 
indifference,  and  of  him,  who,  renovated  and  con- 
verted (if  you  prefer  such  words  to  regenerated), 
passes  through  the  remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  on 
this  earth  in  a  new  state  of  faith  and  obedience, 
looking  to  religion  as  the  only  one  thing  needful, 
with  new  habits  of  mind,  new  hopes,  and  new  fears, 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  actuated  him.    For 
him  "  old   things  have  passed  away ;   behold,  all 
things  are  become  new*."    When,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  this  conversion  to  God  is  preached  by 
some  of  our  Clergy,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration.     We 
are,  indeed,  saved  by  Baptism ;  "  not  the  putting 

*  2  Cor.  V.  17. 
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away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  (that  is,  not  by  the  opus 
operatum  of  Baptismal  ablution) ,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  toward  God  *.'* 

And  here  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  following  passage   from   the  works   of 
Bishop  Beveridge,  in  illustration  of  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  upon  this  subject: — ** Although  our 
blessed  Saviour  saith  to  Nicodemus,  That  except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  He  doth  not  say.  That 
every  one  that  is  so  bom  shall  inherit  eternal  life. 
It  is  true,  all  that  are  baptized  or  bom  of  water 
and  the   Spirit,   are   thereby  admitted    into    the 
Church  or  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ;  but,  except 
they  submit  to  the  government,  and  obey  the  laws 
established  in  it,  they  forfeit  all  their  right  and  title 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     They  are  brought  into 
a  state  of  salvation,  but  unless  they  continue  in  it, 
and  live  accordingly,  they  cannot  be  saved.     Bap- 
tism puts  us  into  the  way  to  heaven,  but  unless  we 
walk  in   that   way  we  can   never  come   thither. 
When  we  were  baptized  we  were  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  so  as  to  have  the  seed  of  grace  sown  in 
our  hearts,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  to  overcome  temptations, 
to  believe  aright  in  God  our  Saviour,  and  to  obey 
and  serve  Him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  our  life  : 
but,  if  we  neglect  to  perform  what  we  then  pro- 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 
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mised,  and  so  do  not  answer  the  end  of  our  bap- 
tism, by  keeping  our  conscience  void  of  oflfence 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  we  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  shall  as  certainly  perish,  as  if  we 
had  never  been  baptized  ^" 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  prevailing 
question  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
I  come  in  the  second  place  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions to  you  on  the  only  other  sacrament,  which 
our  Church  acknowledges,  that  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  and  in  approaching  this  mysterious  sub- 
ject, I  shall  adopt  the  course  which  I  have  adopted 
in  treating  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  by  appealing 
fiirst  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  and  then  seeing 
how  far  these  are  confirmed  by  the  expressions 
used  in  our  Liturgj\  Now  the  two  points  in 
regard  to  this  sacrament,  upon  which  controversy 
has  of  late  years  been  most  unexpectedly  renewed, 
are,  first,  how  far  any  sacrifice  is  offered  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  material  change  is  effected  by  the  act 
of  consecration  in  the  nature  of  the  elements? 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points  I  must 
refer  you  to  our  Thirty-first  Article,  where  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that  "  the  offering  of  Christ  once 
made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other 

^  Beveridge's  Sermons,  i.  307)  folio  edition. 
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satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick 
and  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  and  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits.'* 
Is  it  possible  for  words  to  state  more  precisely 
and  distinctly,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  One  Offering 
made  for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  "When  the  worshippers 
were  once  purged,  then  ought  sacrifices  to  be  no 
longer  offered'?"  But  let  us  see  how  far  this 
Article  is  confirmed  by  the  terms  used  in  the 
service  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  there  find  our  blessed  Saviour  described  as 
having  by  his  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered, 
made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suflficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  so  far  are  the  communicants  from  being 
represented  as  offering  up  any  proper  sacrifice, 
they  "entirely  desire  the  fatherly  goodness  of 
God  to  accept  this  their  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,"  and  they  present  themselves,  their 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and 
lively  sacrifice  unto  Him.  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  of  the  fathers,  when  taunted  by  the  heathens 
for  belonging  to  a  religion  without  sacrifices, 
justified  themselves  by  professing  that  •  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  the  eucharist  were  their  oblations ; 

'  Heb.  X.  2. 
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but  in  considering  what  are  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church,  we  have  no  occasion  to  consult  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  but  simply  what  is  contained  in 
her  Articles  confirmed  by  the  expressed  sense  of 
her  formularies ;  founded,  as  we  believe  these  to 
be,  on  the  sure  warrant  of  Scripture.  That  in  the 
above  observations  we  have  correctly  stated  this 
sense,  is  farther  corroborated  by  reference  to  the 
injunctions  issued  by  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  sacrifice 
impUes  an  altar ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reformed  Church,  any  sacrifice  was  offered  up  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  altars,  which  existed  in  all  our  churches  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  would  have  been  retained. 
Instead,  however,  of  this  being  the  case,  we  find 
express  injunctions  given  that  all  altars  should  be 
removed,  and  tables  substituted  in  their  place  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  injunctions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  upon  this  subject  were  founded  upon  an 
address  from  the  divines,  who  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  Reformation  *,  in  which  they  argue  as  a 
reason  for  the  issuing  such  injunctions :  first,  that 
the  form  of  a  table  is  most  agreeable  to  Christ's 
example,  who  instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body 
and  blood  at  a  table  and  not  an  altar ;  secondly, 
the  form  of  an  altar  was  convenient  for  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  a  figure  of  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice 
upon  the   cross,   but  in   the   time  of  the   New 

*^  Stiype's  Annals,  vol.  ix.  p.  100. 
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Testament,  Christ  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  his 
body  and  blood  spiritually  to  be  eaten  and  drunken 
in  the  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For 
representation  whereof,  the  form  of  a  table  is 
more  convenient  than  that  of  an  altar.  And 
thirdly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New  Testament, 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  doth  make  mention 
of  a  table, — "The  table  of  the  Lord;"  but  in  no 
place  nameth  an  altar.  Many  other  reasons  are 
dleged  in  the  memorial  to  wLh  I  refer  for  the 
substitution  of  tables  for  altars,  but  the  above  is 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
reformers,  sacrifice,  in  any  but  a  figurative  sense, 
formed  no  part  of  our  eucharistic  service.  Accord- 
ingly  we  find  Archbishop  Grindal  in  the  year 
1571  issuing  injunctions  to  his  Clergy,  directing 
that  ''all  altars  should  be  pulled  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  altar  stones  defaced  and  bestowed 
to  some  common  use ;"  and  so  the  compilers  of 
our  Liturgy  imiformly  substituted  the  word  table 
for  that  of  altar. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  term  altar  is  once  used  in  the  service  for 
a  coronation,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this 
service  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
but  merely  that  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  this  term  was  inserted 
through  inadvertence. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  term  priest,  so  fre- 
quently used  in  our  Liturgy,  implies  a  person  who 
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sacrifices.  Now,  I  quite  agree  with  Hooker  when 
he  states,  that  "  the  term  presb5rter  doth  seem 
more  fit,  and,  in  propriety  of  speech,  more  agree- 
able than  priest  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  (and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for 
this  opinion,)  "  because  sacrifice  is  now  no  longer 
part  of  the  Church  ministry  ® ;"  but  as  this  term  is 
used  in  our  Liturgy,  in  common  with  that  of 
minister,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  imply  one  who  sacrifices,  but  rather  one  who 
ministers  in  sacred  things. 

It  is  worthy,  too,  of  remark,  that  this  doctrine  of 
a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  necessarily  impUes  that 
of  transubstantiation,  which  is  so  strongly  repu- 
diated by  our  Church.  For  it  is  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple  of  a  sacrifice  that  it  should  be  of  some  value, 
and  therefore  occasion  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
denial  to  the  person  sacrificing.  Thus  we  read  in 
Homer  of  whole  hecatombs  having  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  which  must  have  been  of  no 
inconsiderable  value  to  the  worshippers ;  and  thus 
among  the  Jews,  the  first-fruits  of  all  their  pro- 
duce, which  of  course  were  the  most  prized,  were 
always  offered  unto  God.  Thus  also  we  find  David, 
when  Araunah  offered  him  the  means  of  sacri- 
ficing for  nothing,  declining  his  offer  upon  the 
ground  that  ''he  would  not  offer  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  had  cost  him  nothing*." 
It  becomes  then  a  mockery  to  consider  as  a  sacri- 

'  Ecc.  Pol.  V.  78.  '  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 
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fice  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist,  which  are  in 
themselves  nearly  valueless,  and  have  cost  the 
communicants  nothing,  unless  we  attach  to  them 
the  idea  that  they  have  been  converted  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour.  We  know 
that  in  this  sense  they  are  offered  as  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  this  can  be  the  case  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  so  long  as  they 
subscribe  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Article,  where  it  is 
declared  that  "  transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ 
is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper  is  faith."  When,  therefore,  we  teach 
in  our  Catechism  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  must  understand 
these  expressions,  if  we  wish  to  render  the  Articles 
of  our  Church  consistent  with  her  formularies,  in 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  sense,  not  that  any  change 
whatever  takes  place  in  the  material  substance  of 
the  elements,  but  that  our  souls  are  spiritually 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  as  our  bodies  are  by  bread  and  wine. 
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I  come  now  to  a  subject,  upon  which  I  have 
already  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  though  not 
upon  so  public  an  occasion  as  the  present.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  few  of  the  Clergy  in  this 
diocese,  and  probably  more  in  other  dioceses,  have 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  great  stress  laid  upon  this  duty  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  it  in  our  Articles,  and  it  is  surely  safe 
to  infer  from  this  silence,  that  it  was  not  considered 
by  our  Reformers  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
members  of  our  Church.  Another  very  significant 
argument,  to  the  same  effect,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  total  disappearance  of  confessionals  from  our 
churches.  Doubtless  they  formerly  existed  in  our 
churches,  as  they  do  now  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
churches  ;  and,  as  we  argued  from  the  conversion 
of  altars  into  tables  that  our  Church  recognized  no 
proper  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  so  may  we  argue, 
from  the  disappearance  of  confessionals,  that  she  no 
longer  requires  or  approves  private  confessions. 
We  have  reason  to  be  surprised  that  this  practice 
should  be  advocated  chiefly  by  those  who  profess 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  practices  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  for  we  have  no  traces  of  its  being  even 
recommended  till  the  ninth  century;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  it  was  not  rendered  compulsory  before 
the  thirteenth  century :  and  since  that  time  it  has 
borne  such  abundant  fruit  in  the  demoralization  of 
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females,  and  in  the  pernicious  ascendancy  over 
families,  which  it  has  afforded  to  the  confessor  by 
rendering  him  acquainted  with  their  most  private 
thoughts  and  wishes,  that  we  must  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  renew  it  in  our  Church  as  fraught  with 
the  most  fearful  consequences  to  public  morals  or 
domestic  peace.  The  only  two  occasions  on  which 
it  is  recommended  in  our  Liturgy,  (for,  as  I  said 
before,  the  Articles  are  silent  upon  it,)  are  in  the 
exhortation  to  Communion,  and  in  the  rubric  pre- 
vious to  the  confession  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.  In  the  former,  however,  it  is  only  recom- 
mended in  cases  where  persons  are  prevented  from 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"  because  they  cannot  quiet  their  own  conscience, 
but  require  farther  comfort  and  counsel."  In  such 
cases,  they  are  directed  to  come  to  their  minister, 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  their  conscience,  and 
avoiding  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.  Nothing 
can  be  more  proper  than  such  a  direction ;  but  this 
is  very  different  from  recommending  in  all  cases 
confession  to  the  minister  as  a  necessary,  or  even 
salutary  form  previous  to  Communion.  With 
regard  to  the  rubric  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
where  it  is  directed  that  the  sick  person  shall  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  direction  is  qualified  by 
the  following  paragraph:  ''If  he  find  his  con- 
science troubled  by  any  weighty  matter."  How 
different  this   from    the    minute   and    searching 
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inquiry  into  every  thought  of  the  mind,  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  will,  which  we  find  in  the  manuals  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotion !  It  requires,  indeed, 
some  degree  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  church- 
men to  abandon  this  most  efficient  engine  of  power, 
which  has  at  times  given  such  absolute  sway  to 
them  over  private  families,  and  even  over  the 
destiny  of  nations ;  but,  believing  that  it  derives  no 
sanction  from  Scripture,  that  it  was  never  prac- 
tised for  the  eight  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  degeneracy 
of  morals,  and  the  superstition  of  doctrine,  which 
prevailed  in  the  worst  ages  of  the  Church,  I  cannot 
commend  the  discretion  of  those  who  now  attempt 
to  revive  it. 

The  silence  which  has  been  observed  to  prevail 
in  our  Articles  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  con- 
fession, is  equally  observable  with  respect  to  abso- 
lution. The  time  will  not  permit  that  I  should  go 
at  any  length  into  this  subject,  but  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  affording  my  hearers  a  very  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  any  observations  which  I  could  offer 
them  upon  it,  by  recommending  to  their  perusal 
the  admirable  discourses  on  the  powers  of  the 
Clergy  ^  preached  at  the  Temple  Church,  by  a 
Canon  of  our  own  cathedral  of  Worcester,  and  then 


*  Discourses  upon  the  Powers  of  the  Clergy,  Prayers  for  the 
Dead,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  preached  at  the  Temple  Church. 
By  Christopher  Benson,  A.M.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
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Master  of  the  Temple.  To  the  doctrines  therein 
taught  I  most  heartily  subscribe,  utterly  renouncing 
all  personal  authority  in  man  to  absolve  the  sins  of 
his  fellow  man,  however  he  may  be  commissioned 
to  declare  that  the  forgiveness  of  God  will  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  with  hearty  repentance  and 
true  faith  turn  unto  Him. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Articles 
of  our  Church  as  my  authority  for  the  positions 
which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  if,  before  I  conclude,  I 
advert  to  a  controversy,  which  has  lately  rather 
unexpectedly  arisen  among  us,  as  to  how  far  these 
Articles  can  be  justly  considered  as  the  standard  of 
our  doctrine.  The  agitation,  which  has  been  so 
unnecessarily  got  up  upon  this  subject,  founded 
upon  a  supposed  clause,  which  some  unknown  per- 
son was  expected  to  have  proposed,  if  ever  the 
Clergy  Offences'  Bill  reached  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  been  productive  of  this  ill  consequence, 
that  it  has  tended  still  farther  to  array  one  party 
against  another  in  the  Church,  and  to  perpetuate 
those  dissensions  which  every  true  churchman  must 
wish  to  see  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  obliterated. 
Although,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Clergy 
Offences'  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  will  never  be 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  this  phantom  clause,  therefore,  never  be 
moved,  we  shall  perhaps  be  doing  no  ill  service  to 
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the  Church,  if  we  briefly  consider  the  controversy 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Now,  when  difierences 
of  opinion  exist  either  in  pohtics  or  religion,  and 
certain  Articles  are  agreed  upon,  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  setting  at  rest  these  differences,  such 
Articles  would  undoubtedly  be  usually  considered 
as  the  test  by  which  all  future  disputes  should  be 
settled.  Thus  we  refer  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg as  a  test  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Grermany,  or  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  as  equally  conclusive  with  regard  to 
the  Calvinists  of  Holland.  The  very  title  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  describes  them  as  having  been 
g^eed  upon  "for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinion,  and  for  the  stablishing  consent  touching 
true  religion."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
object  of  the  framers  of  these  Articles  was  to  com- 
pile a  species  of  code,  by  an  appeal  to  which  all 
future  differences  as  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church 
might  hereafter  be  settled.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  preface  to  the  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  describing  them  as  '*  the 
sum  of  our  doctrine,  and  the  confession  of  our 
faith  ;"  and  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  "  it 
may  seem  strange  to  see  such  a  collection  of  tenets 
made  the  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Church  that 
is  deservedly  valued  by  reason  of  her  moderation." 
Again,  if  we  refer  to  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, how  does  he  commence  his  twenty-seventh 
chapter  ?     "A  parliament  now  beginning  to  sit  in 
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the  month  of  January,  that  famous  convocation  of 
the  Clergy  was  also  called  together,  in  which  were 
framed  and  agreed  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion,  the  professed  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England."  And  he  farther  gives  us 
a  curious  paper,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  containing  "  (Jeneral 
Notes  of  Matters  to  be  moved  by  the  Clergy  in  the 
next  Parliament  and  Synod."  The  first  of  these 
matters  is,  "A  certain  form  of  doctrine  to  be  con- 
ceived in  Articles,  and  after  to  be  published  and 
authorized  ;"  to  these  Articles  it  was  proposed  that 
a  catechism  in  Latin  and  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology 
should  be  annexed;  and  then,  "that  whosoever  shall 
preach,  declare,  write,  or  speak  any  thing  in  dero- 
gation, depraving  or  despising  of  the  said  book,  or 
any  doctrine  therein  contained,  and  be  thereof  law- 
fully  convicted  before  any  ordinary,  &c.,  he  shall 
be  ordered  as  in  case  of  heresy."  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  doubt  from  the  above  statement,  that  the 
object  of  the  framers  of  our  Articles  was,  to  render 
them  so  precise  and  stringent  as  to  prevent  such 
controversies  as  had,  perhaps,  formerly  arisen  from 
the  ambiguity  of  certain  passages  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  afford- 
ing a  strong  presumption  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  intended  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  that 
it  is  proposed  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  the  very  same  penalties  should  attach  to  im- 
pugning of  the  Articles,  as  had  formerly  affected 
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those  who  spoke  against  the  Prayer  Book  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  shall  "  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  100 
marks,  for  the  second  offence  400  marks,  and  for 
the  third  offence  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
shall  suffer  imprisonment  during  life.'* 

It  may  farther  be  observed  in  corroboration  of 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  that 
no  other  test  is  required  from  such  members  of  the 
Church  as  do  not  belong  to  the  clerical  profession. 
Thus  every  member  of  our  universities  who  takes 
a  degree,  is  required  to  be  of  the  established 
Church,  and,  as  a  test  that  he  is  of  the  estabUshed 
Church,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  but  no  special  consent  and  assent  to  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  is  required  except  from 
such  as  afterwards  enter  into  Holy  Orders. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are,  undoubtedly,  as  they  were  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Burnet,  the  standard  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  more  especially 
in  cases  of  legal  prosecution,  in  which  cases  it  is 
a  well-known  axiom  that  penal  laws  should  be 
strictly  interpreted,  and  not  open  to  any  ambiguity 
of  expression.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  compilers  of  our  Articles  could  have  in- 
tended that  any  variance  should  exist  between  them 
and  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  that  where  any  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  re- 
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course  should  be  had  to  the  Prayer  Book.  They 
will  never,  if  fairly  compared,  be  found  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but,  if  any  apparent  variance 
should  be  discovered,  I  should  certainly  be  disposed 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as 
the  well-considered  sentence  of  the  Church  upon 
controversial  matters  at  a  later  age,  when  addi- 
tional light  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  such  points  by  the  researches  of  the  learned, 
and  when  the  human  mind  had  been  more  freed 
from  the  superstitions  of  popery,  under  which  it 
had  been  so  long  enthralled. 

We  have  been  detained  so  long  by  the  consider- 
ation  of  points  affecting  the  Church  in  general, 
that  little  time  remains  for  adverting  to  those 
matters  which  regard  this  diocese  in  particular. 
In  most  respects  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  can 
only  speak  in  commendation  of  the  clergy  over 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  and  in  grate- 
ful satisfaction  at  the  result  of  their  arduous 
labours.  The  instances  are  comparatively  rare  in 
which  two  services  are  not  given,  and  two  sermons 
preached  every  Lord's  day ;  and  in  most  of  the 
populous  parishes,  such  as  those  in  large  towns, 
divine  service  is  likewise  performed, — in  some  cases 
daily,  and  in  others  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week.  During  the  seven  years  that  I  have  pre- 
sided over  this  diocese,  I  have  consecrated  thirty- 
three  churches  and  chapels,  and  our  parochial 
schools  have  increased  in  at  least  a  similar  propor- 
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tion.  And  here  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  the 
effort  which  has  been  made,  so  honourable  to  the 
Church  in  this  diocese,  both  lay  and  clerical,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  schoolmasters.  No  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  parochial 
system  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  incompetency  of 
schoolmasters  stands  foremost  among  the  obstacles 
to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  National 
Education.  Deeply  convinced  myself  of  this  fact, 
I  readily  consented  to  preside  at  a  pubUc  meeting 
held  at  Birmingham,  last  October,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
where  those  might  be  educated  who  are  intended 
for  the  honourable  profession  of  instructing  others. 
An  individual  ^  who  has  on  all  occasions  showed 
himself  anxious  to  apply  the  large  means  with 
which  Providence  has  blessed  him,  to  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  offered  a  gift  of  three  acres 
of  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham for  the  site  of  our  proposed  building ; 
and  the  committee,  which  was  then  appointed, 
have  been  since  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours 
to  procure  subscriptions  towards  the  expense  of  its 
erection.  They  have  already  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing promises  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  but  as  eight  thousand  pounds  will  be 
wanted  to  carry  the  plan  into  full  effect,  a  farther 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  will  be  required 

'  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  North  StaflTordshire. 
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before  the  committee  can  venture  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  to  their  architect.  Now  I 
know  too  well  the  great  pecuniary  demands  upon 
the  very  limited  means  of  the  clergy  to  expect  much 
assistance  from  them  in  direct  contributions,  but  I 
will  take  leave  to  suggest  to  them,  that  in  these 
cases  more  may  often  be  done  by  the  exercise  of 
influence  than  by  direct  pecuniary  subscriptions. 
This  is  a  matter  which  interests  every  parish  in 
the  diocese,  since  I  hope  and  trust  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  no  parish  without  its  school,  and  it  is 
most  essential  that  such  school  should  have  an 
efficient  schoolmaster.  Shall  I  then  be  asking  too 
much  of  the  Clergy,  if  I  request  them  to  exert 
their  influence  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  those 
individuals  of  property  and  consideration  in  their 
respective  parishes  who  have  not  yet  subscribed, 
and  who  doubtless  may  be  made  sensible,  by 
the  representation  of  their  Clergymen,  of  the 
great  importance  to  the  diocese  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, without  which,  indeed,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  encou- 
ragements to  national  education  held  out  to  us  by 
the  late  Minutes  of  Council  ?  It  is  computed  that, 
under  those  Minutes,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
pupil-teachers  will  be  apprenticed  as  early  as  the 
present  month  of  August ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  five  years  there  will  be,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  three  hundred  Queen's  scholars  in 
want  of  proper  training.    But,  independently  of  the 
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supply  of  Queen's  scholars,  whose  services  will  be 
lost  to  the  cause  of  Church  education  unless 
training  schools  are  provided  for  them,  the  great 
encouragement  held  out  to  schoolmasters  by  the 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  augmented  salaries 
and  retiring  pensions,  will  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  attracting  many  more  persons  to  the  profession 
than  are  now  found  willing  to  engage  in  it ;  and 
for  all  these  training  schools  will  be  indispensable, 
if  we  wish  to  render  the  liberality  of  Government 
really  available  in  the  improved  education  of  the 
poor. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  the  diocese,  there  is 
indeed  only  one  point  on  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  animadvert  with  any  degree  of  censure.  In  cer- 
tain parishes  of  the  diocese,  and  more  especially  in 
those  within  large  towns,  too  much  laxity  appears 
to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  that 
wholesome  Act  of  Parliament*,  which  directs,  that 
"Banns  of  Marriage  shall  be  published  in  the 
church  or  chapel  belonging  to  the  parish  or  chapelry 
in  which  the  parties  dwell,  and  if  they  dwell  in 
different  parishes  or  chapelries,  then  publication 
must  be  made  in  each."  Complaints  are  continu- 
ally made  to  me  of  the  violation  of  this  Act ;  a 
violation  which  may  be  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences,  as  thereby  minors,  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  or  parties  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  may  contract  illegal  marriages, 

*  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  76,  s.  1 . 
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the  issue  of  which,  in  the  latter  case,  would  of 
course  be  illegitimate.  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
very  populous  parishes  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
exists  in  ascertaining  the  actual  residence  of  parties 
about  to  be  married  within  the  limits  of  the  parish; 
but  to  obviate  this,  the  law  entitles  the  officiating 
clergyman  to  require  at  least  seven  days'  notice 
before  he  publishes  any  banns  of  marriage,  and 
during  this  interval  he  may  surely,  either  himself, 
or  through  an  agent,  ascertain  whether  the  parties, 
whose  names  have  been  thus  transmitted  to  him, 
are  actually  resident  within  his  parish ;  and,  if  he 
finds  they  are  not,  he  is  certainly  bound  to  decline 
publishing  the  banns.  If  he  chooses  to  dispense 
with  this  notice,  which  the  law  entitles  him  to 
require,  he  must  take  upon  himself  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  neglect,  nor  can  he  justly  plead, 
as  his  excuse,  ignorance  of  a  fact,  when  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  inquired  into  the  truth  of  that 
fact. 

In  the  contiguous  diocese  of  Lichfield,  a  plan  has 
been  adopted  for  preventing  the  very  serious  evils 
which  may  result  from  carelessness  on  this  subject, 
which  I  strongly  recommend  to  your  imitation. 
A  form  is  prepared,  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  of  which  my  secretary 
will  affi)rd  copies,  by  way  of  samples,  to  any  of 
the  Clergy  who  may  wish  for  them  *.  This  form 
is  required    to  be    signed   by   some    respectable 

*  Vide  Appendix. 
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parishioner  before  the  banns  are  published,  and  as 
it  certifies  under  the  hand  of  the  said  parishioner 
that  the  parties,  (or  at  least  one  them,)  are  bond 
fide  resident  in  the  parish,  it  is  hoped  that  clandes- 
tine and  improper  marriages  in  parishes  where  the 
parties  are  strangers  may  thereby  be  effectually 
prevented. 

And  now,  Reverend  Brethren,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, let  me  remark,  that  in  the  observations 
which  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  address  to  you, 
I  have  touched  upon  many  subjects,  with  regard  to 
which  I  am  well  aware  that  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  exist  among  you,  and  I  am  far  from  pre- 
suming that  any  thing  which  I  have  said  will  set 
these  differences  at  rest.  I  have,  however,  felt 
boimd  to  state  my  view  of  them,  and  I  think  that  I 
cannot  bring  this  charge  to  an  end  better  than  in  the 
words  with  which  Bishop  Burnet  concludes  his 
observations  on  the  Ninth  Article  of  our  Church. 
"  One  great  and  constant  rule  to  be  observed,  is 
to  represent  men's  opinions  candidly,  and  to  judge 
as  favourably  both  of  them  and  their  opinions  as 
may  be;  to  bear  with  one  another,  and  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Church  by  in- 
sisting too  much  and  too  peremptorily  upon  matters 
of  doubtful  disputation,  but  willingly  to  leave  to 
all  that  liberty  which  the  Church  has  left  them, 
and  which  she  still  allows  them." 
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TO  THE  OFFICIATING  MINISTER  OF 


I  hereby  request  you  to  publish  the  Banns  of  Marriage, 


between  _  _ 
living  in 


Parish  of  ^     . 
living  there  for 


been  living  for. 


who  is  now 
in  this 


and  has  been 


last  past.     And 

who  is  now  living,  and  has 


last  past  in 


in  the  same  Parish  of 


Dated  this 


day  of 


18 


Signed 


THE   END. 


Gilbert  &  Rivington,  PrinWrB,  St.  Johu's  Square,  London. 
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London  i  Mntod  bj  Willum  CtiOfrss  and  Sovf,  SumliBid  (kroet. 


A    CHARGE, 


Reterend  Brethben, 

I  HAD  hoped  that,  on  meeting  you  on  this  occasion, 
I  should  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the  passing — or,  at 
least,  on  the  progress  through  Parliament — of  a  Bill  to 
supply  the  defects  which  hare  long  been  felt  in  the  existing 
law  for  correcting  delinquencies  in  any  of  our  own  body. 
A  Bill  was  prepared :  but  circumstances  have  occurred, 
rendering  it  more  expedient  to  defer  the  proceeding  with 
any  Bill  until  another  session  of  Parliament 

Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  if  I  bring 
to  your  attention  the  particular  provisions  in  which  the  Bill, 
which  will  most  probably  be  brought  forward  early  in  the 
next  year,  differs  from  the  statute  of  the  3  and  4  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  called  by  a  strange  misnomer  *^  The  Church 
Discipline  Act" 

This  Bill  will  come  to  you  with  very  high  recommendation ; 
for  it  will,  I  hope,  be  presented  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  came  out  of  a  ^'  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,'' 
comprising  not  only  the  Bishops,  but,  among  other  members, 
all  the  Law  Lords, — of  whom  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  they  all 
exerted  tlieir  high  faculties  with  unwearied  diligence  in 
making  the  measure,  while  it  should  be  effectual  to  its 
purpose,  yet  such  as  shall  give  the  best  security  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  clergy. 

b2 


I  will  proceed  to  state  the  most  cnportant  of  the  changes 
which  the  Bill  contemplates. 

The  first  relates  to  the  conuniaaoa.  which  die  Kahop  is 
now  required  to  iasne  in  ererj  caae  of  complaint,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  ascertaining  whedier  there  be  ^  a  prima  facie 
ground  for  insdtntmg  fdrdier  proeeedings.'^ 

This  provision  of  the  present  law  was  intended  to  give  to 
the  accused  both  the  benefit  of  an  inqmry,  analogous  to  that 
which  is  made  by  a  Grand  Jury,  and  also  an  opportunity  of 
preventing  a  long  and  costly  suit  by  his  malriTig  an  early 
submission,  and  thus,  too,  obtaining  a  lighter  sentence 
(should  the  circumstances  warrant  it)  than  wouM  be  possible, 
in  many  cases,  if  the  suit  were  prosecuted  to  a  full  hearing. 
These  benefits  it  has  in  &ct  affi>rded,  as  my  own  experience 
enables  me  to  state.  But  it  has  elsewhere  been  found  to 
introduce  great  inconreniencea,  through  the  poUidty  of  the 
proceedings ;  which  thus  constituted  in  eflect  a  trial,  without 
some  of  the  main  securities  for  the  ri^bt  administration  of 
justice  which  a  more  formal  trial  would  give. 

Instead  of  this  commission,  which  has  been  thus  found  to 
work  very  questionably,  the  new  Bill  substitutes  a  ^  private 
preliminary  inquiry  "  by  the  Kshop,  or  by  some  one  clergy- 
man, or  more,  deputed  by  him,  but  only  in  case  **  the 
accused  shall  give  his  written  consent  to  such  inquiry." 
The  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  and  cross-examined  upon 
oath ;  but  no  lawyers  are  to  be  admitted :  and  if  the  accused 
confess  the  charge,  and  submit  to  sentence  being  forthwith 
pronounced,  it  may  be  so  pronounced,  and  all  further  pro- 
ceedings stayed. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  offences  excepted  from  this  sum'* 
mary  proceeding  before  the  Bishop ;  and  the  law  is  brou^t 
back  to  that  which  prevailed  before  the  passing  of  the  late 
statute*    In  other  words,  the  case  must  be  heard  in  the 


Consistorial  Court,  whenever  the  offence  alleged  is  heresy, 
false  doctrine,  blasphemy,  or  schism. 

Now,  this  is  a  change  at  which  we  shall,  I  think,  all 
rejoice ;  the  Bishops,  because  they  will  thus  be  saved  from 
the  exercise  of  a  power  of);en  viewed  with  a  very  invidious 
eye  ;  the  clergy,  because  they  will  have  a  tribunal  restored 
to  which  it  is  probable  that,  in  cases  of  doctrine,  many  would 
go  with  greater  confidence. 

Whatever  the  value  may  be  of  this  part  of  the  measure, 
the  greatest  advantage  which,  in  these  cases,  will  be  secured 
by  the  proposed  Bill,  is  the  establishment  of  a  New  Court  of 
Appeal  in  all  cases  of  heresy  and  unsound  doctrine.  At 
present,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  appeal  is  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  only  those  of  the 
Bishops  who  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  can  belong. 
I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  great  inconveniences  which  have 
been  found  to  arise  from  this  state  of  the  law.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  new  Court  will  consist  of  the  two  Archbishops,  and 
three  Bishops,  to  be  named  by  the  Crown,  the  Regius  and 
Margaret  Professors  of  Divinity  in  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  the  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  three  senior  Puisne  Judges ; 
in  other  words,  of  five  Episcopal  members,  four  divines 
occupying  the  highest  Chairs  of  Theology  in  our  two  chief 
Universities,  two  Ecclesiastical  Judges,  the  two  highest 
Equity  Judges,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  of  the 
common  law  courts.  Of  these  sixteen  persons,  nine  are 
spiritual,  two  others  are  spiritual  judges,  and  the  remaining 
five  temporal  judges.  A  quorum  will  consist  of  three  Bishops, 
two  Professors,  one  Ecclesiastical  Judge,  one  Equity  Judge, 
and  two  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 


I  hedtate  not  to  avow  my  own  opinion,  and  to  anticipate 
the  concnrrence  of  yours,  in  saying,  that  I  think  the  compo- 
sition of  sach  a  Court  of  Appeal,  in  such  cases,  is  free  from 
all  reasonable  exception. 

So  much  for  causes  which  relate  to  doctrine.  Other 
cases  of  aUeged  delinquency,  when  articles  are  filed,  are  to 
be  heard  by  the  Bishop,  either  in  person,  haying  as  his 
assessor  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  Commons  of  not  less  than 
seyen  years'  standing,  or  a  barrister-at-law  of  not  less  than 
ten  years ;  or  if  the  Bishop  do  not  sit  in  person,  then  by 
his  Vicar-General,  if  qualified  as  abore,  or  by  a  Commissary 
so  qualified,  and  specially  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  change  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  is  that  which  will  giye  both  to  the  Bishop  and  to 
the  accused  the  assistance  of  a  jury  of  four  beneficed  clergy- 
men of  the  archdeaconry,  to  be  appointed  by  lot  out  of 
twelye,  who  shall  be  elected  in  every  third  year  from  among 
the  incumbents  of  the  archdeaconry. 

This  Jury  will  pronoimce  on  the  £Eu:ts ;  and  the  Bishop, 
or  his  Commissary,  on  the  law. 

I  should  despair  of  seeing  any  scheme  less  open  to  valid 
objections;  and  therefore  I  heartily  hope  it  will  hereafter 
pass  into  law. 

I  dwell  not  on  the  minuter  particulars,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  more  liable  to  criticism. 


From  this  subject  I  turn  to  another  closely  connected 
with  it,  which  has  deeply  interested  you  and  tlie  whole 
Church, — ^I  mean  the  avowed  intention  of  introducing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  clause  into  the  new  Bill,  making  **  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  the  sole  test  of  heresy,  or  £alse 
or  unsound  doctrine,  on  any  points  treated  of  therein." 


And  here  let  me,  in  the  outset,  express  the  great  grati- 
fication which  I  haye  felt,  and  with  me,  I  belieye,  a  rery 
large  number  of  the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Church, 
in  witnessing  the  strenuous  resistance  declared  by  you  to 
this  most  dangerous  measure.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  any 
occurrence  called  forth  so  general  and  so  zealous  a  demon- 
stration at  once  of  your  feelings  and  of  your  judgment ; 
for  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  has  any  occasion  so  loudly  de- 
manded such  a  demonstration. 

It  painfully  reminds  us  of  the  unhappy  contest  which, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  filled  our  land  with  violence,  made 
desolate  our  Zion,  and  threw  down  our  altars.  Then,  as 
now,  the  Prayer  Book  was  the  great  object  of  attack ;  then, 
as  now,  many  who  submitted,  howeyer  reluctantly,  to  use 
it,  reclamed  against  the  necessity  of  professing  its  predous 
truths,  as  a  burthen  which  their  conscience  foimd  too  heayy 
to  be  borne.  That  I  am  not  sounding  an  idle  alarm  is 
manifest  from  a  document  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  while  I  am  now  making  my  progress  among  you. 
It  is  entitled  *  The  Layman's  Prayer  Book,'  "  difiering,"  it 
says,  *^  so  little  from  that  published  by  authority,  as  not  to 
be  rendered  unfit  for  ordinary  use  in  ehurcheSj  and  yet 
altered  so  as  to  avoid  every  passage  which  plainly  coun- 
tenances Popish  error." 

By  *^  Popish  error"  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  is 
here  meant  Catholic  truth,  as  on  several  other  articles,  so 
especially  on  spiritual  regeneration  in  baptism,  and  on  the 
authority  and  spiritual  character  of  the  Church.  For  this 
purpose  of  saving  us  from  ^*  Popish  error,"  not  only  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  also  the  Catechism,  the  Ordinal,  aye,  and 
the  Articles  tiiemselves — in  particular  (a3  is  worth  remem- 
bering) the  25th  and  even  the  27th — are  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification.    The  Book,  so  expurgated,  is  put 
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forth  "to  be  used  in  churches"  by  persons  professing  to 
join  in  our  worship,  nay,  even  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
holiest  mysteries,  while  they  bear  this  lie  to  God  in  their 
hands,  whisper  it  with  their  lips,  and  cherish  it  in  their  hearts. 

That  hypocrisy  and  fanatical  treachery  hare  provided 
such  a  manual  for  their  devotions ;  that  the  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism, reviving  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  has 
already  ventured  to  tell  its  adherents  that  "the  Prayer 
Book  must  be  altered ;"  that  this  "  must  be  done,  too,  by 
laymen^^  (I  cite  the  very  words  of  the  Preface,)  "for  the 
clergy  are  all  pledged  to  support  the  one  now  in  use,  and 
cannot,  for  various  reasons,  even  help  in  the  undertaking*' — 
all  this  ^ves  a  vast  addition,  not  of  importance  only,  but 
also  of  significance^  to  the  legislative  project  to  which  I 
have  referred.  For,  if  the  House  of  Commons,  constituted 
as  it  is  of  persons  who  disdain  to  bear  the  trammels  of  any 
special  religious  creed,  shall  once  be  prevailed  upon  to  rob 
our  Prayer  Book  of  its  inherent  authority,  as  a  witness  of 
the  Church's  faith,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  same 
House  will  make  much  difBculty  in  consenting,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  same  party,  to  corrupt  the  Book  itself,  and  force 
it  to  bear  testimony  to  the  heresies  of  its  bitterest  enemies. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  will  not  now  look  beyond  the 
measure  with  which  we  are  immediately  threatened ;  and  in 
inviting  your  attention  to  some  remarks  upon  it,  I  shall 
avul  myself  of  what  is  loudly  vaunted  by  the  favorers  of 
the  measure  as  an  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
made  to  rest,  namely,  *  A  Defence  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, in  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.'  I  wave,  however, 
all  reference  to  any  part  of  it  specially  concerning  myself 
being,  in  truth,  wholly  imconscious  of  the  intention,  and 
being  imable  to  perceive  that  I  had  the  appearance,  of 
saying  a  single  word  offainst  the  Articles,  in  the  Letter 


which  I  recently  addressed  to  you  through  my  archdeacons. 
Nor,  whatever  may  be  the  respectability  of  the  author, 
should  I  have  thought  his  statements  a  fit  subject  on  which 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  were  they  not  (as  I  have 
said)  invested  with  something  of  the  authority  of  the  whole 
party,  whose  exponent  he  appears  to  be. 

He  begins  with  avowing,  that  "  the  object  of  the  clause 
clearly  is,  to  establisli  the  supremacy  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  as  the  standard  and  test  of  doctrine,  in  all  points 
treated  of  in  them :"  adding,  that  in  respect  to  those  points, 
"  the  Church's  doctrine  is  delivered  with  dogmatic  precision 
in  that  her  own  sole  Confession  of  Faith." 

Now,  although  I  could  not  assent  to  such  a  claim  as  is 
here  made  for  any  Confession  of  Faith,  even  if  it  were  our 
only  one,  that  to  it  alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  so  long  as  the  Church  herself  acknowledges 
no  such  claim,  I  must,  in  respect  to  the  Articles,  protest 
against  the  assumption  of  their  being  our  ^^  sole  Confession 
of  Faith."  We  have  another  in  the  Church  Catechism,  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter.  At  present, 
I  would  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Articles  were  designed.  It  was  not  for  "  a  Confession  of 
Faith,"  but  "  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and 
for  the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion." 
Accordingly,  on  matters  on  which  little  diversity  of  opinion 
existed,  little  is  said  in  the  Articles ;  they  ar^  indeed,, 
chiefly  employed  in  declaring  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  matters  then  in  controversy  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  together  with  a  condemnation  of  certain 
unsound  tenets,  which  were  indeed  maintained  by  some 
ultra-Protestants  of  the  day,  and  with  the  odium  of  which 
the  advocates  of  Rome  were  eager  to  load  all  her  opponents. 

The  Articles,  therefore,  were  chiefly  directed  to  one  or 
other  of  those  classes  of  opinions ;  and  any  particular,  which 
was  not  the  subject  of  such  controversy,  even  if  necessarily 
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rmwtiiinpd.  -v^is  not  ^<?r  :pHi    n  imcn  if   ietaiL     lii  -•ait- 
irmacon    n  -tiia  ^tatpmezir.  I  t:!!   !:n.*  "iie  wrtris  ')f  om?  of 

her  "sniiff.  -  T!iti  Zonii  »f  _L.Tu::ea.  *  =ay.*  3L=iii)p  P^araoiu* 
-La  ojir.  n>r  .a  ir^n.*?nitfL  "b  if.  i  r)mDir?n;  jt.»iv  jf  iivjucv, 

'Vign^rr'^^L  -in  ^jroi:t::ir.:*n  -  )f  a)iiie  •^■nrn,*^  iriiicii.  opna  .uui 
«ncc  die  Rt^ronLuitin.  Ja.'.'f  jtitia  ienie*!  ly  3*)ine  p»;rs*in»* 
*hn,  iTjon  "dipir  ieniiil.  ur?  ^jjuirir  ismz  "hj  ju'^'e  inv  .'tip* 
<s(  «on,[?4  in  riiw  riiiir!ii  or  Ri?;i.'m  :  'ierj:i&e  riiey  ni^t. 
Hv  rhi»:r  -loiniiiii?,  ••iriier  inifefrc  tiieir  duck  "^itii  -fmr.  or 
efae  dwmrS  die  Omrdi  witi  ^chL^qn   jr  me  R«?:uTn  widi 

Now.  *::  die  ^me  vieii  die  Ar^rles  ▼**!?»  dr?c  ct^mpileti, 
in  1552,  ami  .*7-in  ten  T.»ar2  arersrarria,  waen  oiev  aicraixied 
their  pr*«ent  fi-.m,  die  ptiinr  on  which,  oi  all  odiers  there 
wa«  die  le;wi:  of  diiin*ni»  eirher  between  as*  or  e^^fn  die 
G'irman  Proceacanc^,  ami  Rome,  wxs  the  orotrlze  of  B»ip- 
tUm^  Up  which  tfaU  J>ffnux  </ Im  Jbturua  Ls  aiaiaiy  directed. 
On  that  all  were  in  the  m-iin  agreed — the  Toioe  of  contro- 
tfiimj  waa  alm/'^t  or  altogether  unheard. 

I»ok  at  the  formnlaries  set  forth  in  this  coontrr  daring 
the  reign  f4  Henry  VIII,  in  all  of  which  Craamer,  the 
compiler  f4  tAir  Articles,  had  the  principal  hand.  All 
of  the«e,t  on  this  great  particoLu*,  agreed  with  Rome  it- 
self, (yt  Bapcidm,  every  one  of  them  asserted  the  cardinal 
doctrine  r>f  lU  bring  the  blessed  instrument  by  which  God 

*  M'tnm  ThtsfA,  Wr^ki,  it  215. 

f  I  h»T«  h*r*  witMrmwD  a  statement  made  by  me,  wben  I  deUTwed  thii 
C^gf!f  TtMfiteimii  <h«  ««^J  Conftauoos  of  Faith  of  foreign  Proccstutk 
CloMT  fiw^^^tkm  ^ctfM^Ml  J  of  tbe  CoDless^ 
tiM  dofinnet  of  Zviagle  and  Calrin)  has  diieovered  under  a  teeming  agree* 


mnt  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Articlca  and  Utorgy  oo  BapCiim,  a  real  ami 
•MMidermMe  difference.  In  more  than  one  of  these  docoments  there  are 
•tatemenii  MTOinglj  ineoamftcnt  iHth  each  other,  which  it  is  not  for  me  to 
atCempi  to  rceoneile. 
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vorketli  in  as  spiritual  regeneratiwL*  Tlierefbie,  just  as 
Jevell,  in  fais  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Emglami  against 
tbe  slanders  of  the  Pa{H8t8 — a  work  adopted,  I  need  not 
Tcmind  joo,  by  tbe  ConvocatioQ  of  1571 — ^wbile  he  enlarges 
oo  erery  particular  in  wbich  we  differ  from  Rome,  disposes 
of  Baptism,  on  which  we  are  agreed,  in  a  Tery  few  Unes,t 
merely  shewing  that  on  thb  point  we  hold  the  fiuth  of  tbe 
Cktbdic  Chnrch;  so  our  27th  Article,  *'Of  Baptism,'' 
baring  little  to  controTert,  expressed  tbe  same  doctrine 
briefly,  without  contemplating  an  adrersary. 

The  25th  had  already  asserted  generally  of  Sacraments, 
that  they  are  **  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace 
and  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  wluch  he  doth  work 
inrisibly  in  us.*'  For,  as  Jewell  says,  **  They  are  not  bare 
Qgns :  it  were  blaq)hemie  so  to  say.  The  grace  of  God 
doth  alway  work  with  his  Sacraments."^    And  tbe  27th 

*  I  saj  "  tiie  instnuiient,  by  whidi  God  worketh  in  ns^  qMritml  regene- 
ntioo.  For,  both  our  S5th  mnd  S7th  ArticleB  ire  carefbl  to  ezeliid«  tte 
doctrine,  that  tbe  Sacraments,  by  power  that  they  ha^e  of  themielTei,  apart 
fixnn  the  efiEectnal  operation  of  God  in  and  by  them,  coaloia  the  grace  of  which 
they  are  the  signt.  That  by  the  Sacraments  «ropertefMnilo  grace  is  oonlbrred, 
may  be  affirmed,  if  it  be  nnderstood,  thai  it  is  Gpcf  «Ao  worhA  by  them. 

f  Jewell  (^/K»{.  Ecc.  Amy,  par.  II.) — **  Baptismnm  qnidem  Sacramentnm 
esse  remisdonis  peocatomm,  et  ^ns  aUntionis,  qnam  habemos  in  Christ! 
sanguine;  et  ab  eo  neminem,  qui  Telit  profiteri  nomen  Christi,  ne  infimtet 
qnidem  Christianomm  hominnm,  qnoniam  nascontnr  in  peocatOi  et  pertinent 
ad  popolnm  Dei,  aroendos  esse."  Again — '•  ChiHtm  mnm  otssrimis,  vmri 
MS0 pnaemtem  exkibtre  ta  Socmaiiiiltf  tmU:  in  BapiiMma,  wi  eim  utduammM," 

I  JeweU's  Works,  fol.  Lond.  1609  (  TWortist  ^  SaeramtmU,  p.  263).  He 
adds :  *'  Chrysostom  saith.  In  nobis  non  simplex  aqna  operator,  sed,  com 
accepit  gratiam  Spiritlis,  abloit  onmia  peecata.  So  saith  Ambrose  also: 
Spiritos  Sanctns  descendit,  et  consecrat  aqoam.  So  saith  Cyril.  So  said 
Leo,  sometime  a  Bishop  of  Rome.  Dedit  aqosB  qnod  dedit  Matri.  Virtm$ 
eMtm  AUissimi  et  olmmbraiio  SjpiritAt  Sanciiy  qnm  fieU,  at  Maria  partrHt 
eademfacity  ut  re^enerei  trnda  eredaitewL"  Presently  afterwards,  in  the  same 
Treatise,  p.  265,  Jewell  says : — **  I  will  now  speake  briefly  of  the  Sacra- 
meoti  in  severall,  and  leave  all  idle  and  Tain  questions,  and  only  lay  open 
so  much  as  is  needfhl  and  profitable  for  yon  to  know.  Ai^pfim,  thmfore^ 
iff  atir  Regeneratum  or  aew  Birth,  wkertbjf  w§  ore  horn  amam  im  CMiC,  and 
are  made  the  eom  of  God,  and  heira  of  the  kingdom  ^  Heamn*'* 
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Article  says  of  Baptism,  in  particular,  that  it  is  such  "  a 
sign,'*  that  is^  an  effectual  agn,  efficax  signum,  a  sign  effect- 
hig  that  of  which  it  is  a  sign,  namely,  **  Regeneration  or 
new  birth*  " — whereby ^  "  as  by  an  instrument,"  that  is,  by 
which  siyrij  signum  per  quody  tanquam  per  instrumentum^ 
♦*  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted "  by  Him 
who  '*  doth  work  invisibly  in  us  "  "  into  the  Church,"  "  the 
promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,"  ^^  and  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and^ 
sealed :  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by  virtue  of 
prayer  unto  God."  All  these  blessed  effects  are  wrought 
by  God  in  Baptism,  according  as  the  suscipients  are  capable 
of  them  :  some  and  the  greatest,  namely, "  the  being  grafted 
into  the  Church,"  which  is  the  "  body  of  Christ,"  "  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  adoption  to  be  sons  of  God,"  in  all  of 
every  age,  infant  or  adult ;  for  all  are  capable  of  these  :  the 
** confirmation  of  faith,  and  the  increase  of  grace"  are 
wrought  in  adults. 

*  The  interpretation  of  the  27th  Article,  which  would  make  hapdsm  to 
be  only  a  sign  of  regeneration  already  conferred  (contrary,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of  England),  is,  however,  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  "  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship,"  agreed  upon  by  the 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1644.  We  there  read,  that  the  minister,  before  baptism, 
is  to  use  some  words  of  instruction  touching  the  institution,  nature,  use,  and 
ends  of  this  Sacrament,  showing  (inter  alia)  that  children  by  baptism  are 
solemnly  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  viMe  Church,  &c.;  that  **thej 
are  Christiant  and  federally  holy  before  baptiem,  and  therrfore  they  are  &ap- 
tited,"  (Neal,  App.  v.  Izxviii.)  The  title  of  the  ordinance  itself  is  worth 
notice: — 

*^  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  taking  into 
•erious  consideration  the  manifold  inconvemencee  that  have  ariten  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  this  kingdom,  and  resolving  according  to  their  cove- 
nant to  reform  religion  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of 
the  best  reformed  Churches,  have  consulted  with  the  reverend,  pious,  and 
learned  divines,  called  together  for  that  purpose ;  and  do  judge  it  neeeaaary 
that  the  mid  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  doHehed,  and  the  Directory  for 
the  Public  Worship  of  God,  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  observed  in  aU  the 
ehnrches  within  this  kiagdc 
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Now  that  such  must  have  been  the  intended  meaning  of 
the  27th  Article  will  be  plain  to  every  one  who  has  at  all 
enquired  into  the  state  either  of  opinions  or  of  facts  at  the 
time  when  the  Article  was  composed.  If  one  or  two  of  our 
early  Reformers  *  had  rashly  put  forth  statements  of  a  dif- 

*  1.  7yfi<2aZ/,  for  instance,  had  written  very  irrererently  of  this  Sacrament 
Among  the  least  offensive  of  his  sayings  is  the  following  (fh>m  his  Expontwn 
cf  Matt,  VL):  "The  workeof  Eftptisme,  that  oatward  washing,  which  is 
the  visible  sacrament  or  signe,  }ustifieth  us  not — Faith  doth  receave  it  (that 
promise  and  that  righteoosness),  and  Grod  doth  geve  it  and  impute  it  to  fkith) 
and  not  to  the  washing.  And  the  wathing  doth  tett\fie  it,  am/  eert\fie  U8  ^ 
it,  cu  the  Pope's  Utters  do  cert\fie  the  believers  of  the  Pope^s  pardons.  Now 
the  letters  helpe  not  or  hinder,  but  that  the  pardons  were  as  good  without 
them,  save  onely  to  stablishe  weake  soules  that  could  not  beleve  except  they 
reade  the  letters,  looked  on  the  scale,  and  saw  the  print  of  Saint  Peter's 
keyes." — 2.  Frith,  more  decently,  **  Baptisme  brymjeth  not  grace,  hut  doth 
testifie  unto  the  congregation  that  he  which  is  baptized  had  such  grace  geren 
hym  before ;  it  is  a  Sacrament,  that  is,  a  signe  of  an  holy  thyng,  even  a  token 
of  the  grace  and  firee  mercy  whiche  was  btfore  geven  hym  **  {A  Declaration 
of  Baptisme,  p.  92). — 3.  Coverdale  (^Fruitful  Lessons,  ch.  v.) :  **  Though  the 
water  in  Baptism  be  an  outward  thing,  and  cannot  cleanse  the  soul  from  sin, 
yet  the  fiuthful  will  not  contemn,  nor  leave  unexercised,  the  ordinance  of 
their  Head,  to  whom  they,  as  members,  are  incorporated  by  faith.  For  they 
know  that  Christ,  with  these  outward  tokens,  thought  to  couple  and  knit 
together  the  members  of  his  holy  Church  in  obedience  and  love  one  towards 
another ;  whereby  they  knowing  one  another  among  themselves,  might  by  such 
exterior  things  stir  and  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  godliness."-^ 
4.  Hooper,  in  his  Declaration  if  Christ  and  his  Offices  (ch.  x.) — a  work 
published  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  1547,  two  years  before  the  first 
Prayer  Book,  and  four  or  five  years  before  the  Book  of  Articles  was 
set  forth — writes  thus : — **  This  new  life  oometh  not  until  Christ  be 
known  and  received..  Now,  to  put  on  Christy  is  to  lead  a  new  life. 
Such  as  be  baptized  must  remember  that  penance  and  faith  preceded  thia 
external  sign,  and  in  Christ  the  purgation  was  inwardly  obtained  brfore  the 
external  sign  was  given.  So  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  baptism,  and  both 
necessary ;  the  one  interior,  which  is  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  the  drawing 
of  the  Father,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  this  Baptism  is  in  man 
when  he  believeth  and  trusteth  that  Christ  is  the  only  Author  of  his  salvation. 
Thus  be  the  infants  examined  concerning  repentance  and  ikith  before  they 
be  baptized  with  water,  at  the  contemplation  of  the  which  £uth  God  purgeth 
the  soul.  Then  is  the  exterior  sign  added,  not  to  purge  the  heart,  but  to  con" 
firm,  manifest,  and  open  to  the  world,  that  this  child  is  God's,  Lake  as  the 
king's  majesty  that  now  is,  immediately  after  the  death  of  liis  fiither  waa 
the  true  and  legitimate  king  of  England*  right  heir  unto  the  crown,  and 
received  his  coronation,  not  to  make  himaeif  thereby  king,  bat  to  manifttt 
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dmcnTy  ihiingtt  <|iiictl j, 
rcpiidiatcd  ii  die  Aitiidey  jet  our  Clnnrdi  lifjwif  had 
aiwajs  nmfirarp  w  mil  lined  die  axne  mnrmed  docftrme. 
Tlvoii^  an  ber  pffrranB  dedantians^  die  ^  Aitides  about 
Bdoffoa  m  1536,**  '^ibe  Inetuuiiue  of  a  Ontiaii  Man  m 
ISST,"*  Ibe  ^^Aiticles  agreed  npon  bj  CramBer  vidi  die 
Genmn  BeSarmen  ia  153Sy^  «^die  Deccanry  doGtrine''  of 
1543~all  not  onlj  giyicjaed,  but  bigdj  £Ialed  on,  die 
ame  blened  ^ectsof  Cbrisdan  Baptwm,  being  pot  fiordi 
tat  popobv  use,  fcr  die  ioBtracdon  and  edificadon  of  die 
imU»MTiAd  Chmmer,  I  repeat,  bad  die  duef  band  in  all 
of  dieae,  and  Crannief's  ojanions  on  dds  point  nerer 
dialled,  as  is  apparent  from  bis  Catednsa  set  forth  in 
1548,  bis  Defence  of  the  Gitbofic  Doctrine  of  die  Sacra- 
ment, and  his  answer  to  Gardiner,  extendii^  eren  beyond 
the  year  1552,  when  die  Article  of  Baptian  was  first  drawn 
by  him,  in  the  Tery  terms  in  whidi,  widi  a  slight  rerfaal 
difference,  it  has  erer  since  continued. 

Such  a  chain  of  external  testimony^  in  illustration  of  die 


im  aad  mamStti  a  kisg  in  lui  Idagdom,  yet  it  wnkA  noC  a  king,  bnt  the 
IswB  of  God  and  of  dbe  land,  tibat  s^rech  by  wiMfiiw  tbe  ri^t  of  tke  king- 
don  toihtold  king'f  fint  heir  aak  in  Fngfand  aad  odm-  icalna.  So  ia  it 
fai  the  Gharchof  Chrirt:  aoa  is  madt  Ot  hniier  tf  Chriti^  ni  Uar  tf 
tUrmd  Uf€  by  Gcfs  mUf  acrey  neaved  by  fmik,  hrfun  Ac  mnnd  mag 
ttremomg  to  eonSrai  and  maaifrit  openly  hit  right  aad  title.** 

We  cannot  doaht  that,  againet  saeh  opinions  as  these,  the  f  niusiiMis  of 
the  Article  were  directed.  **  BaptJsm  is  not  only  m  mgm  tf  pnfutim  ami 
mark  tfdiffermee  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  tibat  be 
not  dirktened,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  ^  Segenerstion  or  new  ttrth,  wicrtty 
(by  which  ^gn),  as  by  an  iaiCnnneal,  they  that  receive  Bspliim  rightly 
aregrdlsd  into  the  Chareh,  the  promises  of  fergiteness  of  sin,  and  of  our 
mdopUm  to  ie  sons  tf  Chd  by  tht  Hobf  GkoU^  an  wmblg  ngmtd  mad 
uaUd/* 

•  To  dds  most  be  added  the  testimony  of  Jewell,  already  dted— a  testi- 
aumy  the  mors  important  beeanse  his  ApeLgg  had  the  anthority  of  the 
CooTOCttioB  of  1571 ;  and  to  him,  by  a  rmolntioo  of  tibat  Qynod,  was  eom- 
fliitlsd  the  psblieatioo  of  the  Articles  as  Hmj  wars  inally  agveed  opon;  ha 
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real  meaning  of  a  doubtful  document  (if  the  meaning  of 
tihe  27th  Article  be  in  itself  indeed  doubtful)  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  to  adduce.  But,  more 
than  this,  the  language  of  the  two  Prayer  Books  of  King 
Edward  VL  and  the  Catechisms  of  1549,  1552,  1559,  all 
concur  in  expressing  the  same  great  truth  of  Spiritual  Be- 
generation  in  Baptism. 

Even  this  is  not  all ;  other  of  the  Articles  themselves, 
espedally  of  the  Latin  Articles,  incidentally  attest  the  same 
truth.  Thus  the  15th,  after  speaking  of  **  Christ  alone 
without  rin,"  says  *^  All  we  the  rest  (although  baptized  and 
lam  again  in  Christ)  yet  ofiend  in  many  things.*' 

Hie  16th  Article  ^  of  an  after  Baptism  '*  first  states  ^*  not 
every  deadly  sin  committed  after  Baptism,  is  sin  against  the 

most  therefore  be  taken  as  a  true  interpreter  of  the  Artidea.  Neither  ought 
we  to  omit  the  teatimony  of  Dean  NoweU's  ColecAtm,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  judgment  and  correction  of  the  Lower  House  of  CooToeation  in  156S, 
and  was  sanctioned  bj  a  canon  of  1571.  I  transcribe  the  statement  in  this 
Catechism  of  the  spiritoal  grace  of  BapUsm,  and  also  the  accompanying 
explication: — 

MagUier,  Qos  est  arcana  et  spiritnalis  Gratia  Qn  Baptismo)  ? 

Auditor.  £a  duplex  est:  remissio  yideUcet  peccatorum,  et  regeneration 
qua  utraque  in  extemo  iUo  signo  solidam  et  expressam  effigiem  suam 
tenent 

M,  Qnomodo? 

A,  Primum,  quemadmodum  sordes  corporis  aqua,  ita  amuMS  maeuhs  per 
remissionem  peccatorum  duuntar:  ddnde  regenerationis  initinm,  id  est, 
naturae  nostra  mortificatio,  Td  immersione  in  aquam,  rd  ejus  aspersione 
exprimitur.  Postremd  -verd,  quum  ab  aqua,  quam  ad  momentnm  subimus, 
statim  emergimus,  noTS  yita,  qu8B  est  regenerationis  nostra  pars  altera 
atque  fims,  repnesentatnr. 

M,  Videris  aquam  efiS^em  tantdm  quandam  rerum  di?inarum  efficere. 

A»  ^ffigi9$  quidem  est,  sed  minime  inams,  ant  fidlax,ut  cm  renm  ipBomm 
veriias  adjuacta  sii  atqtu  amnexa.  Nam  ncuti  Dnu  peceaiontm  coadona- 
Honem,  et  vita  novUatem  nobU  veri  in  Baptismo  tffert,  ita  a  nobis  certd 
recipivntvr.  Absit  enim,  ut  Deum  yanis  nos  imaginibus  ludere  atque  frus- 
trari  putemus. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  these  words  an  exhibition  of  the  same  truth 
as  is  expressed  in  the  27di  Artide  rignMM  rtgmitratiomtfper  qwod^  tanquam 
per  imlrumsMtuMf  ftc 
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Holy  Ghosty  and  unpardonable."  How  could  such  an 
imagination  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one,  unless 
it  were  a  known  and  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  special  and  appropriate  gift  in  Baptism  ?  The 
very  phrase  "  deadly  sin "  implies,  that  there  was  "  Life, 
spiritual  Life,"  in  the  soul,  before  the  sin  was  committed. 

The  Article  proceeds  "  Wherefore,  the  grant  of  repent- 
ance is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  Baj)^ 
tistn — in  the  Latitiy  lapsis  a  Baptismo  in  peccata^  fallen  from 
Baptism — from  that  Blessed  State,  the  State  of  Grace,  in 
which  they  were  placed  in  Baptism — ^Accordingly,  it  con- 
tinues "  After  toe  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  We  may 
depart  from  Grace  given,  and  fall  iqto  sin."  The  phrases 
"  after  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  Grace 
given,"  express  the  same  idea,  as  "  born  again  of  t/ie  Spirit.** 

There  remains  one  passage  in  the  ninth  Article,  ^'  ori^nal 
or  birth  sin,"  of  which  it  should  seem  impossible,  that  any 
one  not  wilfrilly  blind,  should  fail  to  see  (whether  he  will  or 
will  not  acknowledge),  that  in  the  contemplation  of  its  com- 
pilers the  terms  "  regenerated  "  and  "  baptized  "  were  con- 
vertible or  equivalent.  We  read  in  the  English  Article,  as 
it  now  stands,  ^^  This  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea 
in  them  that  are  regenerated — And  although  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized^**  &c 

(Even  here,  Baptism  is  implied  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
generation.) 

But  in  the  English  Article  of  1562,  the  word  in  the  former 
clause,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  was  ^^  baptized,"  not  **  re- 
generated ;"  it  was  the  same  in  the  English  Article  of  1552. 
Yet,  in  all  these  six  instances,  the  word  in  the  Latin  is 
uniformly  ^^renatis,"  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
English  rendered  literally  ^^regenerated"  but  once,  and 
baptized  five  times.     Is  it  posable  to  resist  the  manifest 
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inference,  that  the  compilers  of  tlie  Articles  regarded  "  bap- 
tized "  and  "  regenerated  "  as  both  implying  the  same  thing  ? 

Yes,  it  is  possible.  "  The  Defence  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  "  has  altogether  repudiated  the  Latin  Articles,  and 
has  ventured  to  maintain  "that  the  English  Articles  of 
1571  are  alone  of  any  authority,  for  they  are  the  translation 
offered  by  the  Bishops  to  Parliament  in  that  year,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Statute  which  then  passed." 

Now,  without  enquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
of  the  fact,  I  must  yet  question  the  soundness  of  the  law, 
which  is  here  set  forth.  The  Articles  were  passed,  recorded, 
and  ratified  in  1562  in  Latin  only :  and  those  being  the 
Articles,  of  which  the  Book  presented  to  Parliament  in  1571 
(13th  Elizabeth)^  and  subscription  to  it  commanded  by  the 
Statute  of  that  year,  professed  to  be  a  Translation, — we  are 
bound  to  understand  the  Book  so  commanded,  to  be  a  faith- 
ful version  of  the  Latin  (unless  we  gratuitously  ascribe  to 
Parker,  and  Jewell,  and  the  other  Bishops  of  1571,  either 
ignorance  or  dishonesty  beyond  all  example) ;  and  there- 
fore in  any  case  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
English  admits  of  doubt,  we  may  and  ought,  and  every 
honest  man  most  readily  would,  have  recourse  to  the  original. 
Even,  therefore,  if  the  matter  rested  here,  the  Clergy  would 
be  bound  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
of  1562. 

But  let  this  pass, — If  any  Clergyman  can  bring  himself 
to  think  that  he  may,  without  violating  his  personal  faith, 
subscribe  to  the  English  words,  knowingly  fiistening  upon 
them  some  other  sense  than  that  of  the  original  (a  plea 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  might  avail  at  the  Old  Bailey), 
yet  in  tiie  present  question  "  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Churchy  as  expressed  in  the  Articles  ?"  no  such  cavil  can 
be  listened  to — whatever  may  become  of  the  matter  of  sub- 
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ecription,  the  full  legal  validity  of  the  Canon  of  1562, 
passed  by  Convocation,  and  ratified  by  the  Queen,  remains 
untouched.  It  was,  is,  and,  until  repealed  by  equal  au- 
thority, will  ever  remain,  the  law  of  the  Chimih  :  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Articles  must  be  judged  of  accordingly. 

But  why  does  this  writer  go  out  of  the  way  to  decry  the 
Latin  Articles,  and  confine  all  authority  to  the  English? 
He  gives  no  reason ;  he  states  no  instance  in  which  there  is 
the  slightest  difference  of  doctrine,  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferent language  of  the  two.  We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  argument  which  might  be  drawn,  as 
above,  from  the  Latin ;  and  which,  as  it  is  not  equally 
striking  in  the  English,  considered  by  itself,  he  was  desirous 
to  shut  out. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  wearying  you,  I  would  dwell  on 
another  proof,  exhibited  in  the  Articles,  of  the  inherent  and 
essential  Grace  of  Christian  Baptism.  As  it  is,  I  content 
myself  with  suggesting  it  to  your  own  examination.  The 
11th  Article  of  the  ^^Justification  of  Man**  refers  to  the 
Homily  of  Justification  in  terms  which,  I  would  contend, 
amount  to  adopting  the  doctrine  of  that  Homily,  on  the 
particular  specially  set  forth,  that  "We  are  justified  by 
Faith  only,"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Article  itself.  Now,  you 
will  see  in  the  Homily,  that "  the  true  understanding  of  this 
doctrine  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  the  remission  of 
oriffinal  sin  in  Baptism."  You  will  also  see  that  the  word 
**  baptized**  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "justified,"  and  to  being 
^^made  Christ's  members."* 

*  "  Justification  is  the  office  of  Gk>d  only,  and  is  not  a  thing  which  we 
render  nnto  him,  bat  which  we  receive  of  him ;  not  which  we  give  to  him, 
but  which  we  take  of  him,  by  his  free  mercy,  and  by  the  only  merits  of  his 
most  dearly  beloved  Son,  oar  only  Redeemer,  Savioar,  and  Jnstifier,  Jesu 
Christ  So  that  the  trae  anderstanding  of  thb  doctrine.  We  be  jnstifled 
ft«dy  by  ikith  withoat  works,  or  that  we  be  justified  bjlhith  in  Christ  only, 
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Of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  let  me  say  thus  much  :  while  I 
freely  admit  that  the  Church  does  not  adopt  all  that  is  in 
it,  by  declaring  that  ^'  it  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,"  we  yet  can  hardly  deny  that  the  main 
doctrine,  set  forth  in  every  particular  Homily,  must  be  Con- 
sidered as  adopted  by  the  Oburch,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make 
it  just  and  reasonable  to  have  recourse  to  such  doctrine,  in 
illustration  of  any  point  that  may  be  deemed  doubtful  in 
any  of  the  Articles  themselves. 

With  this  view,  I  will  cite  one  brief  passage,  taken  from 
the  Homily  "  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments,"  as  illiis- 
trating  what  is  not  indeed  in  my  apprehension  at  all  doubtful, 
but  what  this  writer  and  others  profess  to  deny  in  the  doCf 
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which  is  within  us,  doth  justify  ns,  and  desenre  our  justification  unto  us  (for 
that  were  to  count  ourselves  to  be  justified  by  some  act  or  virtue  that  is 
within  ourselves) ;  but  the  true .  understanding  and  meaning  thererf  is,  thait 
although  we  hear  God's  word  and  believe  it,  although  we  have  faith,  hope^ 
charity,  repentance,  dread,  and  fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never  so  many 
works  thereunto ;  yet  we  must  renounce  the  merit  of  aU  our  «iid  virtues,  of 
faith,  h<^,  charity,  and  all  other  virtues  a^id  good  deeds,  which  we  either 
have  done,  shall  do,  or  can  do,  as  things  that  be  far  too  weak,  and  insnfiS- 
eient,  and  imperfect,  to  deserve  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  justification  ; 
and  therefore  we  must  trust  only  in  God's  mercy  and  that  sacrifice  which 
our  High  Priest  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  once  ofifered  for 
us  upon  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God's  grace  and  remission,  as  well  rf 
our  original  sin  in  Baptism,  as  of  all  actual  sin  committed  by  us  after  our 
Baptism,  if  we  truly  repent  and  turn  unfeignedly  to  him  again.''  (Second 
part  of  Homily  of  Salvation.)  Jewell,  in  like  manner,  says  (Defence  of 
ApoL,  p.  66),  **  We  be  justified  before  God  only  b^f  faith ;  that  is  to  say, 
only  hg  the  merits  and  cross  of  Christ,** 

"  You  have  heard  the  ofiSce  of  God  in  our  justification,  and  how  we  re- 
ceive it  of  him  freely  by  his  mercy,  without  our  deserts,  through  true  and 
lively  faith.  Now,  you  shall  hear  the  ofiSce  and  duty  of  a  Chrifitian  man 
unto  God — what  we  ought,  on  our  part,  to  render  unto  God  again  for  his 
great  mercy  and  goodness.  Our  office  is,  not  to  pass  the  time  of  this  present 
life  unfruitfully  and  idly  after  that  we  are  baptized  or  justified,  not  caring 
how  few  good  works  we  do  to  the  glory  of  God  and  profit  of  our  neighbours. 
Much  less  is  it  our  office,  after  that  we  be  once  made  Chrivfs  members,  to  live 
contrary  to  the  same."    (Third  part  of  same  Homily.) 
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trine  of  the  Articles  on  the  Sacraments,  especially  Baptism : — 
"  As  for  the  number  of  them  (Sacraments),  if  they  should  be 
considered  according  to  the  exact  signification  of  a  Sacra- 
ment, namely,  for  the  visible  signs  expressly  commanded 
in  the  New  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of 
free  forgiveness  of  sins  and  joining  in  Christy  there  be  but 
two,  namely.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord."* 

That  the  Articles  respecting  Baptism  were  understood  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  stated  by  our  greatest  and  soundest 
divines,  in  the  very  age  in  which  subscription  to  them  was 
enjoined,  is  manifest  from  a  passage  which  I  will  read  to 
you  from  Jackson,  "  the  ornament "  (as  Antony  Wood  truly 
calls  him)  "  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  liis  time,"  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  bc^nning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  works  have  recently  been  republished  by  that 
University,  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  labours  of 
her  sons  in  the  cause  of  true  religion.  "  That  infants  are 
by  Baptism  regenerated^^  says  he,  "  we  may  not  deny,  un- 
less we  will  take  upon  us  to  put  another  sense  upon  the 

*  Of  the  *< advertisements'*  set  forth  in  1564  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
other  Bishops  of  the  **  High  Commission"  with  him,  the  first  is  entitled 
Articles  for  Doctrine  and  Preaching;  wherein,  after  requiring  ''that  all 
they  which  be  admitted  to  preache,  shal  bee  diligentlye  examined  for  their 
conformity  in  unity  of  doctrine,  established  by  public  authoritye,"  proceeds 
thus : — "  Item,  That  they  sette  owte  in  theire  preachinge  the  rererent  esti- 
mation of  the  holy  Sacramentes  of  Baptisme,  and  the  Lorde's  Supper,  ez- 
citinge  the  people  to  thoften  and  devoute  reoeaTing  of  the  holy  communion 
of  the  body  and  bludde  of  Christe,  in  suche  forme  as  is  already  prescribed  in 
the  booke  of  common  prayer,  and  as  it  is  Airther  declared  in  an  Homily  con' 
ceminge  the  vertue  and  ^fficacye  qf  the  eaide  Sacramentes,"  Cardwell,  Doc. 
Ann,,  289,  290. 

This  proves  that  Parker  and  the  other  Bishops  considered  the  doctrine  of 
this  Homily  as  sound,  and  as  according  with  the  Articles  which  had  been 
**  agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the 
whole  Clergy,  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562," 
only  two  years  brfore. 

These  **  advertisements  **  are  recognised  in  the  24th  Canon  of  1604. 
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Articles  than  they  will  naturally  bear."  Those,  therefore, 
who  deny  it,  must,  according  to  Jackson,  put  upon  the 
Articles  some  runi-natural  sense — the  common  refuge  of  the 
unsound  of  every  description,  of  the  Romanizer  and  the 
Piuitan  alike.* 

I  have  shown  that  even  if  the  Articles  be,  as  is  contended, 
our  sole  test  of  doctrine,  they  not  only  do  not,  when  properly 
considered,  afford  any  real  support  to  the  denial  of  spiritual 
regeneration  in  Baptism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fully 
sustain  that  prime  Article  of  our  faith. 

But  I  must  resist  the  claim  of  their  being  our  sole  test. 
Without  now  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  taking  Holy 
Scripture  into  account,  or  the  decrees  of  General  Councils, 

*  There  is  an  observation  which  I  here  feel  it  necessary  to  make,  on  what 
is  said  to  be  the  principle  and  practice  of  some  clergymen  even  among  oar- 
selves,  namely,  that  they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  snbscribe,  whether 
the  Articles  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  their  own  sense — whatever 
they  may  know  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Church.  That  this  is  a  not  uncommon 
practice  I  have  reason  to  fear,  from  answers  made  to  myself  when  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  held  by  particular  clergy- 
men.  Some  have  said,  '*  We  have  subscribed,  or  are  ready  to  subscribe,  the 
Articles,  and  make  the  Declaration  of  Conformity,"  claiming  that  this  be 
considered  as  sufiScient. 

Now,  if  such  refusal  or  reluctance  to  answer  the  inquiry  proceeds  from  a 
supposition  that  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them  have  not  a 
right  to  inquire  thus  particularly,  on  fit  and  lawfhl  occasions,  such  as  Insti- 
tution to  Benefices,  or  Licence  to  Curacies,  the  supposition  is  simply  ab- 
surd. But  if  it  proceed  from  a  fixed  determination — that  it  is  enough  for 
them  to  subscribe  in  their  own  sense,  if  they  can  in  any  way  reconcile  that 
sense  to  the  words  of  the  document  which  they  subscribe — even  though  they 
know,  or  suspect,  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  Church,  imposing 
subscription,  means  the  words  to  be  taken — a  mure  disingenuous  course  can- 
not easily  be  suggested.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  point :  I  will  rather  hope, 
that  if  any  whom  I  address  are  conscious  of  having  so  acted,  they  will  see 
the  sinfulness  of  their  practice,  and  will  abandon  it  If  such  a  subterfuge 
be  allowable,  what  becomes  of  oaths,  and  vows,  and  engagements  of  any 
kind  ?  What  trial  of  £iith  remains  ?  *'  Then  indeed  is  the  o£fence  of  the 
cross  ceased."  We  will  boast  no  more  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  or  Craumer — 
'*  The  noble  Army  of  Martyrs  **  are  no  better  than  a  band  of  senselesi 
iknatics. 
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or  other  authorities  which  might  be  eDumerated,  I  mufit 
insist  on  the  ^^  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration 
of  Sacraments,"  being  at  least  as  authoritative  as  the  Articles 
themselves. 

This  the  "  Defence  of  the  Articles"  takes  upon  it  to  deny, 
and  adduces  some  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church  in 
confirmation  of  the  denial. 

One  main  argument  is  derived  from  the  declaration  in  the 
36th  Canon,  that  all  and  every  of  the  Articles  are  '^  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God."  Whereas  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  we  declare  only  that  it  '^  contains  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  that  word." 

But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  any  reasonable 
inquirer,  that,  as  in  such  a  book  there  must  be  many  things 
which  cannot  have  any  higher  warrant  than  human  discretion, 
adopting  such  a  course  of  outward  worship  as  shall  appear 
best  suited  to  the  holy  service  in  which  we  are  engaged ; 
of  such  things,  however  good,  be  they  even  the  best  possible, 
more  camiot  be  said  than  that  they  are  '^  not  contrary  to 
God's  Word."  Bat  this  does  not  in  the  smallest  measure 
imply  that  the  great  body  of  our  public  prayers  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  eminently  Scriptural*  in  its  meaning,  its  tone, 
and  spirit,  as  it  manifestly  is  in  its  language.  It  was,  we 
know,  the  very  folly  of  the  Puritans  of  old  to  insist  tliat 
nothing  should  be  used  in  the  service  of  Grod  but  what  was 
enjoined  in  Scripture ;  and  it  was  the  easy  task  of  the 
defenders  of  our  venerable  Prayer  Book  to  show  the  un- 

*  Accordingly,  at  the  last  review  in  166S,  the  Bishops  answered  the 
demand  of  the  Non-Conformists,  *'  that  all  the  prayers  and  other  maieriala 
df  the  Liturgy  may  consist  of  nothing  donhtfbl  or  qnestioned  amongst  pioos, 
leam^  afad  orthodox  persons,"  by  saying,  **  The  Chnrch  hath  been  carefhl 
to  put  nothing'  into  the  Liturgy,  bat  that  which  is  either  evidently  the  word 
^  CM,  or  what  hath  been  generally  reoeived  in  the  Gatholic  Chnrch." — 
CardweU,  Cbnc,  804  and  337. 
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reasonableness  of  sudi  a  demand,  and  to  pro?e  that  it  is 
enough  that  there  be  nothing  contrary  to  GocTs  Word, 
There  was,  too,  another  reason  for  this  formula.  The 
Roman  worship  was  condemned  by  tho9e  who  drew  up  the 
Declaration,  as  being  "  contrary  to  God's  Word." 

But  an  appeal  is  made  to  other  Canons  to  prove  that  the 
Articles  have  been  used  by  the  Church  herself  not  as  ofne  of 
the  tests,  but  as  the  test  of  doctrine  and  sole  standard  of 
faith. 

The  Canons  of  1571  are  specially  referred  to.  One  of 
them  requires  that  preachers,  before  they  are  licensed, 
"  subscribe  the  Articles  of  Christian  religion  publicly  ap- 
proved by  that  synod,  and  promise  willingly  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  doctrine  which  is  contained  in  them  as  most 
agreeable  to  the  verity  of  God's  wofd."  Another  is  the 
well-known  Canon  entitled  ''  Concionatores,"  which  having 
enjoined  the  preachers  to  ^^  teach  nothing  but  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and 
that  which  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient  Bishops  have 
gathered  out  of  that  doctrine,"  proceeds  to  say,  **  and  be- 
cause these  Articles  are  undoubtedly  gathered  out  of  the  holy 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  all  points 
agree  with  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained  in  them;  and 
because  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Consecration 
of  Bishops,  &c.,  contain  nothing  repugnant  to  the  said  doctrine^ 
whosoever  shall  be  sent  to  teach  the  people  shall  not  only  by 
their  preaching,  but  also  by  subscription,  confirm  the 
authority  and  truth  of  those  Articles.^^ 

Upon  this  the  writer  remarks,  *^  Not  only  is  there  amarked 
difierence  in  the  terms  apphed  in  the  two  oases  of  the 
Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book,  showing  a  dear  recognition  of 
the  superior  authority  and  pertinency  of  one  to  the  other,  in 
the  determination  of  points  of  faith ;  but  the  last  clause, 
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which  is  the  most  important,  refers  to  the  Articles  dUme.  * 
The  last  clause,  enjoining  subscription  to  the  Articles^  is 
surely  not  more  important  than  the  constant  and  daily  and 
sole  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  already 
required  by  statute  of  every  minister  of  public  worship.  But 
let  this  pass. 

Of  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  here  said  that  the  authority 
and  truth  of  the  Articles  is  to  be  impressed  on  the  people, 
one  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  it  is  "  because  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  &c.,  contains  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  which  is  gathered  in  the  Articles  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament."  Can  words  be  plainer  than  these  to 
mark  the  superior  authority  of  the  Liturgy  to  the  Articles  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  Liturgy  is,  we  see,  declared  to  be  one 
of  two  tests  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles^  Holy  Scripture 
being  the  other — in  other  words,  because  the  Articles  are  not 
contradicted  by  tlie  Liturgy^  therefore  preachers  must  in 
their  preaching  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles  and 
subscribe  to  them. 

But  another  reason  is  adduced.  Bishops  are  required  by 
various  canons  to  ordain  to  the  office  of  priest  or  deacon  no 
one  who,  besides  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  is 
not  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith  agreeable  and  con- 
sonant to  those  Articles. 

Such  are  the  main  proofs  of  the  position  that  the  Articles 
are  not  one  of  the  tests,  but  the  test,  the  standard  of  doctrine 
in  our  Church. 

Now  what  will  you  think  of  (I  might  say  the  honesty, 
but  I  content  myself  with  asking  of)  the  value  of  the  re- 
searches of  a  writer  who  selects  only  those  authorities  which 
may  seem  to  feivor  his  own  poation,  and  actually  omits  to 
acknowledge  the  existence,  even  in  the  very  same  documents, 
of  others  which  coutaradict  it?    Among  the  canons  of  1571, 
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firom  which  he  has  made  his  selection,  there  is  one  (the  next 
in  order  to  the  first  cited  by  him)  which  in  terms  declares 
the  Prayer  Book  to  be  a  test  of  doctrine  no  less  than  the 
Articles.  It  expressly  requires  Deans  and  Residentiaries  of 
cathedrals,  "  if  any  Preacher  licensed  by  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  or  by  the  Archbishop,  or  by  the  Bishop,  shall  set 
forth  in  his  preaching  any  strange  and  impious  doctrine,  or 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to  the  Articles,  or 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  immediately  to  give  written 
notice  thereof  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  that  he  may  dispose  of 
the  matter  according  to  his  discretion." 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  writer  overlooked  this  canon  ? 
that  he  is  lynx-eyed  in  detecting  everything  that  makes  for 
his  position,  and  a  very  mole  in  respect  to  everything  else  ? 
If  so,  this  peculiar  quality  of  his  mental  vision  may  account 
for  what  else  is  unaccountable,  his  also  (after  citing  for  his 
own  purpose  the  34th  canon  of  1604)  omitting  the  Slst 
canon  of  the  same  year,  which  makes  the  very  same  demand 
on  deans  and  residentiaries  as  the  canon  of  1571,  namely, 
that  tiiey  shall,  '^  as  soon  as  may  be,  give  notice  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  determining  of  the  matter,"  "  of  any  one  who 
in  his  sermon  in  their  cathedrals  shall  publish  any  doctrine, 
either  strange,  or  disagreeing  from  the  word  of  God,  or 
from  any  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  in  the 
Convocation  of  1562,  or  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 

These  two  canons,  made  by  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
convocations  ever  holden  in  our  Church,  that  of  1571,  which 
established  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  that  of  1604, 
which  has  given  to  us  the  great  body  of  canons  by  which  our 
Church  is  now  guided — ^these  two  high  authorities  not  only 
sustain  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  also 
completely  dispose  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  supposed 
presumption  and  tyranny  of  any  bishop  who  shall  put  his 
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own  coDstructioD,  as  authoritatiye,  on  the  meaning  of  any 
parts  of  that  book  ;  for  they  both  recogmze  his  authority  to 
do  so,  and  require  him  to  exercise  it. 

I  haye  thus  shewn  that  the  laws  of  the  Church,  nay, 
the  very  laws  appealed  to  for  a  contrary  purpose,  do  assert 
and  uphold  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Prayer  Bookj 
do  make  it  a  test  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  every  minister  of  God's  word 
amongst  us. 

Nor  has  this  principle  been  suffered  to  lie  an  idle  letter ; 
we  have  recorded  precedents  of  its  being  brought  into 
active  operation  on  occasions  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
solemnity. 

In  the  year  1710*  "  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  House,  in 
Synod  assembled,  represented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury that  a  certain  book  had,  during  that  Session  of 
Convocation,  been  published  by  Thomas  Whiston,  M.A., 
containing  assertions  in  their  opinion  directly  opposite  to  the 
fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  praying 
the  opinion  of  their  Lordships  after  what  manner  it  might 
be  proper  for  that  Synod  to  proceed  in  relation  to  that 
book." 

Li  consequence  of  this  representation  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  addressed  "  a  humble  Petition  to  Her  Majesty  to 
lay  the  case  before  her  reverend  Judges  and  others  wliom 
Her  Majesty  in  her  wisdom  should  think  fit,  for  their  opinion^ 
how  far  the  Convocation,  as  the  law  now  stands,  may  proceed 
in  the  examining,  censuring,  and  condemning  such  tenets  as 
are  declared  to  be  Heresy  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  together 
with  the  authors  and  maintainers  of  them." 

*  Ctrdwell,  afmodoKth  75»-769. 


The  opinion  of  eight  of  the  twelve  Judges,  and  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  having  been  given  in  favor 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Convocation  in  such  cases,  proceedings 
took  place  accordingly. 

Now,  what  was  the  course  in  consequence  taken,  as  de- 
clared in  *^  The  Judgment  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops, 
and  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  Convoca- 
tion assembled,  concerning  divers  assertions  contained  in  a 
Book  lately  published  by  William  Whiston,  particularly  by 
a  Book"  there  specified  ?  "  We  have  thought  ourselves 
obliged^  in  maintenance  of  our  most  holy  &ith,  and  for  the 
vindication  of  our  own  sincerity  for  checking,  if  possible,  the 
presumption  of  this  author,  and  for  preserving  others  from 
being  seduced  by  him,  to  compare  the  dangerous  assertions 
he  has  advanced  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  two  first 
General  Councils,  and  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  order  to  give  our  judgment  upon  the 
same."  Extracts  from  the  book  are  then  produced,  con*- 
taining  the  heretical  matter  :  and  the  judgment  thus  pro- 
ceeds—^''  We  do  declare  that  the  above-mentioned  passages, 
cited  out  of  the  books  of  William  Whiston,  do  contain 
assertions  false  and  heretical,  injurious  to  our  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  con- 
trariant  to  the  decrees  of  the  two  first  General  Councils,  and 
to  the' Liturgy  and  Articles  of  our  Church." 

Four  years  afterwards,  in  the  following  Convocation,  the 
clergy  of  the  Lower  House  made  a  similar  application  to  the 
Upper  House,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  one  para- 
graph of  which  I  think  it  right  to  read  to  you  : — 

'*  And  whereas  there  are  divers  passages  in  the  Booh  of 
Gommon  Prayer^  and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  such  heretical  assertions  :  We  do 
further  represent  to  your  Lordships,  that  even  these  passages 
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have  by  the  said  author  been  wrested  with  such  subtlety,  as 
may  both  teach  and  tempt  the  unstable  and  insincere  to 
comply  with  the  laws  which  require  them  to  '  declare  their 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,'  and  to  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles,  and  neverthe- 
less to  retain  and  propagate  the  very  errors  which  are  most 
inconsistent  with  such  their  declaration  and  subscription."* 

"Passages  in  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine  Articles 
wrested  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  such  manner  as  is  complained  of 
in  the  Representation,"  are  subsequently  referred  to  :  par- 
ticularly, we  read,  that  "In  the  said  second  chapter  he 
explains  many  passages  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  directly 
contrary  to  the  known  sense  of  the  Church." 

Dr.  Clarke  having  submitted,  and  expressed  his  "  sorrow, 
that  what  he  had  written  had  given  any  oflFence  to  that  synod, 
and  also  his  hope,  that  his  behaviour,  for  the  time  to  come, 
would  be  such,  as  to  prevent  any  further  complaints  against 
him,"  further  proceedings  were  forbome.f 

*  CardweH,  Syuodalia,  p.  793. 

t  The  writer  of  the  Defenct  of  the  Articles,  &c  (p.  15),  insists  on  the 
"  Declaration  "  prefixed  to  the  Articles  by  King  Charles  I.,  as  showing  that 
the  Articles  are  **  the  supreme  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  matters  treated  of  in  them."    To  this  we  answer: — 

1st.  That  it  is  clear  from  these  proceedings  of  Convocation  in  1710  and 
1714  that  the  Articles  were  not  regarded  by  Convocation  (in  other  words, 
by  the  Church  of  ^England)  as  "  the  supreme  standard  of  its  doctrine :"  they 
were  placed  not  only  after  Scripture,  and  the  Decrees  of  the  First  General 
Councils,  but  also  ctfter  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2nd.  That  the  real  intent  of  the  Declaration  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Qninquarticular  Controversy  in  England :  as  Waterland  says  (ii.  349),  this 
"  Declaration  was  designed  chiefly  to  bridle  the  Calvinists,  but  indeed  to 
lilence  the  Predestinarian  controversy  on  both  sides.  The  Calvinists  made 
load  complaints  against  it :  the  King  had  confined  them  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  Articles,  the  plain  and  full  meaning^  had  prohibited  any  new  sense^ 
and  the  drawing  the  Article  (the  Seventeenth)  aside.  This  they  interpreted 
to  be  laying  a  restraint  upon  them  Ax>m  preaching  the  saving  doctrines  of 
God's  free  grace  in  Election  and  Predestination," 

3rd.  That  even  if  we  assented  to  this  writer's  statement  (which  we  do  not) 
that  the  Declaration  makes  the  Articles  to  be  **  the  supreme  standard  of 
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I  have  dwelt  on  these  cases,  at  greater  length  than  was 
necessary  on  the  present  occasion,  not  only  because  of  their 
own  important  and  deeply  interesting  character,  but  also 
because,  at  a  time  when  every  attempt  to  enforce  discipline 
over  the  clergy  is  represented,  by  some  even  of  that  very 
body,  as  an  act  of  tyranny,  if  not  of  usurpation,  I  think  it 
right  to  show,  how  different  was  the  judgment  of  Convoca- 
tion itself  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Had  Convocation  been  admitted  to  continue  its 
sittings ;  were  it  now  permitted  to  sit,  and  to  perform  its 
just  and  constitutional  functions,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
much  would  have  been  done,  and  would  now  be  doing,  to 
check  the  spread  of  heretical  and  imsound  doctrine  in  the 
Church.  But  the  silencing  of  Convocation  is  only  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  all  those  who  cannot  be  silenced,  or 
restrained,  except  by  passing  such  laws  as  the  one  suggested 
— those,  to  whom  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  Church,  have 
conunitted  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  these  matters — 
should  not  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  an  onerous 
duty  by  the  clamour  of  interested  partizans — by  the  petulance 
and  wilfulness  of  ignorant  multitudes,  of  both  sexes,  as- 
sembled in  one  of  the  Halls  of  Declamation,  under  the 
nominal  guidance,  it  may  be,  of  some  not  less  ignorant, 
though  more  exalted  individual,  than  the  most  ignorant  of 


doctrine,"  we  most  insist  that  this  docament  itself,  how  mach  soever  en- 
titled to  our  highest  respect,  is  not  the  law  of  the  land.  So  far  from  it,  the 
Commons  at  their  very  first  meeting,  after  the  setdng  forth  of  this  Decla- 
ration, met  it  with  an  opposite  resolution : — '*  We,  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  claim,  protest,  and  avow  for  truth,  the  sense  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  which  were  established  by  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  the  publick  act  of  the  Church  of 
Elngland,  and  by  the  general  and  current  expositions  of  the  writers  of  oar 
Church,  have  been  deliyered  unto  us.  And  we  reject  the  sense  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Arhintans,  and  all  others  wherein  they  differ  fh>m  us."  See 
Collier's  Ece,  Hut.  747. 
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the  crowd  before  him — no,  nor  eyen  by  the  threat  of  costs, 
which,  in  every  case  necessarily  great,  may  be  swelled  to 
the  most  extravagant  amount  by  the  reckless  profusion  of 
party  subscriptions,  and  the  vexatious  astuteness  of  those 
who  profit  by  them. 

But  I  return"  to  the  vindication  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
assailed,  as  it  is,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  '^  Defence 
of  the  Articles."  The  author  characterises  it  as  ^' a  collec- 
tion of  national  formularies  of  devotion,  written  at  a  period 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  inclined  to  Roman- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  National  Churches ;  and  consequently  carefully 
drawn  up  so  as  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  Romish 
prejudices." — Defence^  &c.,  p.  10. 

A  more  fallacious  (I  am  unwilling  to  say,  a  more  fraudu- 
lent) description  of  our  Prayer  Book  could  hardly  be  devised. 
That  the  prayers  were  compiled  and  arranged  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Reformation,  is  very  true — that  they  were  written 
(that  is,  originally  made)  at  that  time,  is  altogether  untrue. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the 
corruptions  and  usurpations  of  Rome — having  been  handed 
down  from  the  devotions  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  thus 
forming  an  illustrious  monument  of  our  communion  with 
that  Church.  So  far,  indeed,  were  the  compilers  from 
seeking  to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  that  in  both  the  Prayer 
Books  and  in  the  Primer  of  Edward  VI.  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Litany,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  disin- 
genuousness,  or  the  ignorance,  which  prompted  that  descrip- 
tion of  our  Prayer  Book  which  I  have  just  read  to  you. 
After  the  words  ^^  from  all  sedition  and  privy  con^Mracy," 
was  thrust  in  this  most  unchristian  addition,  ^'fr-om  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable 
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enonnities,''  good  Lord  deliyer  us !  Happily,  so  monstruuft 
a  violation  of  Christian  charity  was  not  permitted  long  to 
pollute  our  Liturgy.  Queen  Elizabeth  (honoured  be  her 
memory  for  it !)  in  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  by 
the  yery  statute  which  restored  to  us  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  l^ades  of  our  martyred  Reformers,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  struck  out  of  it  this  one  disgraceful  passage — 
and  this  only. 

Is  this  the  particular,  by  which  the  "  Defender  of  the 
Articles  "  makes  good  his  description  of  our  Liturgy,  that 
it  was  '^  carefully  drawn  up  so  as  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  Romish  prejudices  ?''  If  it  be,  let  him  and  his 
abettors  exult  in  the  discovery.  But  let  them,  likewise, 
contradict,  if  they  can,  the  assertion  which  I  now  make,  that 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  matter  incomparably 
stronger  in  reprobation  of  Romish  doctrine,  than  any  in  the 
Articles. 

Of  Transubstantiation,  for  instance,  the  Articles  say  that 
it  "  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture — over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions."  Again,  ^Uhe  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  car- 
ried about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped,"  and  this  is  all.  Now 
what  says  the  Prayer  Book  of  this  worship  of  bread  and 
wine,  of  which  the  Articles  pronounce  no  more  than  that  it 
was  '^  not  an  ordinance  of  Christ"  7  Look  to  the  statement 
at  the  end  of  the  office  of  Communioti,  in  explanation 
of  our  kneeling,  when  we  receive  the  holy  Sacrament  ^*  It 
is  here  declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or 
ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  bread  and 
wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of 
Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For,  the  Sacramental  bread 
and  wine  remain  still  in.  their  very  natural  subetances,  and 
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therefore  may  not  be  adored ;  for  that  were  idolatry  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians^* 

Thus  we  see,  that  if  the  Articles  were,  as  this  writer 
contends  they  ought  to  be,  our  sole  standard^  a  clergyman 
might  openly  in  his  Church,  worship  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments with  the  adoration  due  to  God  himself,  yet  not  be 
liable  to  any  censure ;  for  he  would  only  do  something  not 
ordained  by  Christ.  Whereas  so  long  as  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  its  doctrinal 
authority,  he  would — as  we  rejoice  to  know  he  would — be 
judged  guilty  of  "idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful 
Christians,"  and  deposed  from  that  ministry  which  he  had 
so  grossly  disgraced. 

Shall  we  then  tamely  and  quietly  submit  to  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Rome  ?  Must 
this  be  the  price,  or  part  of  the  price — ^for  it  would  be  only 
part — which  we  have  to  pay  for  the  high  privilege  of  denying 
the  Catholic  faith  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries,  and  rejecting 
God's  own  regenerating  grace  in  His  holy  Baptism? 

True  it  is  that  the  very  nature  of  a  Book  of  Prayer,  f  does 
not  often  admit  of  its  thus   directly  giving  expression  to 

*  The  history  of  this  Rabric  is  remarkable.  It  vas  introduced  by 
Edward  VI.,  on  his  own  authority,  after  the  statute  had  passed,  which  esta- 
blished the  Second  Book  in  1552.  It  was,  in  consequence,  not  revived  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  inserted,  with  the  alteration 
of  one  phrase,  in  1662,  as  follows.  In  the  Rubric  of  Edward  VI.  the  words 
were,  "  It  is  not  meant  thereby  that  any  adoration  be  done,  or  ought  to  be 
done,  unto  any  real  and  eMsential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood."  But,  in  1662,  the  words  **real  and  essential"  were 
changed  into  "  corporal ;"  the  Convocation  of  that  time  properly  forbearing 
to  deny  the  "  real  and  essential,**  though  they  denied  the  "  corporal,"  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

f  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  another  instance  of 
directly  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  relates  to  the  ^fficaey 
^Baptism  of  InfanU:  "  It  is  certain  by  God's  Word,  that  children  which 
are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved." 
—Rubric  at  the  end  of  PMie  Bajdim  of  In/ants, 
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dogmatic  truths.  Yet  in  no  way  is  the  doctrinal  soundness 
of  a  Church  tested  more  perfectly  than  by  its  Liturgy ;  for 
its  Liturgy,  be  it  remembered,  is  its  religion :  and  so  Bishop 
Bull  says  ^'  our  Liturgy  contains  the  whole  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England."* 

What  is  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  and  how  do 
we  deal  with  it  ?  Its  professed  Articles  of  Fcdth  are  known 
to  be  a  most  inadequate  exponent  of  its  real  doctrine,  as 
carried  out  in  its  public  worship.  In  order  to  ascertain  for 
instance,  the  nature  of  the  honour  and  veneration  paid  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints ;  we  look  not  merely  to 
the  Decrees  of  Trent,  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  for  there  is 
Kttle  in  them,  which,  if  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  really 
cognisant  of  what  we  do  on  earth,  could  be  severely  censured ; 
but  we  have  recourse  to  the  ritual,  the  breviary,  and  other 
authoritative  offices  of  devotion,  and  from  what  we  find  in 
them,  we  justly  charge  that  Church  with  doing  dishonour  to 
the  sole  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  even  if  it  offend  not  still 
more  fatally,  if  its  practice  be  not,  as  the  declaration  made 
by  every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  except 
Bomanists,  against  Popery  declares  it  to  be,  ^^  superstitious 
and  idolatrous." 

Now,  if  we  make  Rome  answerable  for  the  doctrine  carried 
out  in  its  public  worship,  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise  the 
same  principle  as  applicable  to  ourselves ;  we  must  admit, 
therefore,  that  our  Church's  doctrine  is,  in  part,  and  in  a 
very  main  part,  to  be  sought  in  our  Common  Prayer. 

But  I  must  say  one  word  more  of  this  writer's  insinuations 
of  the  Romanizing  tendency  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  only  instance  ever  specified  now-a-days,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Absoluticn 

*  Bishop  Buirs  VindicatioH  of  the  Chtreh  rf  Engkmdficm  tht  Error b  tmd 
CorruptionM  of  the  Church  <f  Rome,  lect  zxvi 
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in  our  Priesthood,  and  the  terms  m  which  Absolution  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  office  of  ^^  Vi^tation  of  the  Sick."  We  all 
know  that  this  part  of  our  Liturgy  has  been  remarked  upon 
as  a  remnant  of  Popery,  in  quarters  where  more  of  soimd- 
ness  at  least,  if  not  of  knowledge,  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for. 

In  answer  to  such  remarks,  by  whomsoever  made,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  form  which  they  thus  condemn,  is  no  more 
than  the  exercise  of  a  power  left  by  our  Lord  to  his  Church 
in  the  Apostles,  with  whom  he  promised  to  be  ^^  always  eyen 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  Will  the  "Defender  of  the 
Articles  "  join  in  saying  that  this  is  a  concession  to  Romish 
prejudices?  If  he  does,  let  him  be  aware  how  far  the 
charge  will  reach.  The  Articles  are  as  open  to  it  as  the 
Prayer  Book,  for  the  36th  says  of  "the  Book  of  Con- 
secration of  Bishops  and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons," 
in  which  this  power  is  conferred,  that  it  "  doth  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Ordering ; 
neither  hath  it  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly."  To  you,  my  Reyerend  Brethren,  I  will  not  say 
anything  in  vindication  of  the  assertion  of  this  Power.  You 
know  that  it  is  a  power  which  the  Church  has  ever  thank- 
fully acknowledged  to  have  been  given  to  her  by  her  Divine 
Head,  and  which  no  particular  Church  can  ever  surrender, 
without  cutting  itself  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therein  from  Christ  himself.* 

*  On  this  subject,  I  sabjoin  the  Judgment  of  Chiiximowoith,  Serm.  7, 
p.  8d»  whom  no  one  wiU  charge  with  a  desire  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
clergy : — 

*'  Can  any  man  be  so  unreasonable  as  onoe  to  imagine  with  himself  that 
when  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  haying  received  (as  Himself  saith) 
'  all  power  in  hearen  and  earth,'  having  '  led  captivity  captive,'  camt 
then  to  bestow  *  gifts  upon  men ;'  when  He,  I  say,  in  so  solenm  a  manner 
(having  first  *  breathed  upon '  His  disdples,  thereby  conveying  and  iatiiiii- 
ating  the  Holy  Ghost  into  their  hearts)  rwewtd  wlo  thsm,  or  rather 
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I  have  done  with  this  writer's  insinuations  of  the  Roman- 
izing character  of  the  Prayer  Book.  But  I  must  still  detain 
you  with  some  observations  on  the  most  surprising  (and,  in 

firmed  and  sealed  nnto  them,  that  glorious  commission,  which  before  He 
had  giyen  to  Peter,  snstaining,  as  it  were,  the  person  of  the  whole  Chnrcht 
whereby  He  delegated  to  them  an  authority  of  binding  and  loosing  sins  upon 
earth,  with  a  promise  that  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  heayen  should  be 
directed  and  regulated  by  theirs  on  earth ; — can  any  man,  I  say,  think  so 
onworthily  of  oar  Sayiour,  as  to  esteem  these  words  of  His  no  better  than 
compliment  ?    For  nothing  but  court  holy  water  ?" 

**  Now,  that  I  may  apply  something  of  that  which  hath  now  been  spoken 
to  your  hearts  and  consciences,  matters  standing  as  you  see  they  do ;  since 
Christ  for  your  benefit  and  comfort  hath  giyen  such  authority  to  His  minis- 
ters, upon  your  unfeigned  repentance  and  contrition,  to  absoWe  and  release 
you  from  your  sius ;  why  should  I  doubt,  or  be  unwilling  to  exhort  you  to 
make  your  advantage  of  this  gracious  promise  of  our  Saviour's  ?  Why 
should  I  enyy  you  the  participation  of  so  heavenly  a  blessing  ?  Truly,  if  I 
should  deal  thus  with  you,  I  should  prove  myself  a  malicious,  unchristian' 
like,  malignant  preacher ;  I  should  wickedly  and  unjustly,  against  my  own 
conscience,  seek  to  defraud  yon  of  those  glorious  blessings  which  our  Saviour 
hath  intended  fbr  you.  Therefore  in  obedience  to  His  gracious  will,  and  at 
I  am  warranted,  and  even  enjoined,  by  my  holy  mother  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land expressly,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Rubric  of  Visiting 
the  Sick  (which  doctrine  this  Church  hath  likewise  embraced  so  ikr),  I  be- 
seech you,  that  by  your  practice  and  use  you  will  not  suffer  that  commission, 
which  Christ  hath  given  to  his  ministers,  to  be  a  vain  form  of  words  without 
any  sense  under  them,  to  be  an  antiquated,  expired  commission,  of  no  use 
nor  validity  in  these  days ;  but  whensoever  you  find  yourselves  charged  and 
oppressed,  especially  with  such  crimes  as  they  call  PecccUa  wutantia  coti" 
acientiam,  such  as  do  lay  waste  and  depopulate  the  conscience,  that  you 
would  have  recourse  to  your  spiritual  physician,  and  freely  disclose  the 
nature  and  malignancy  of  your  disease,  that  he  may  be  able,  as  the  cause 
shall  require,  to  proportion  a  remedy,  either  to  search  it  with  corrosives  or 
to  comfort  and  temper  it  with  oiL  And  come  not  to  him  only  with  such  a 
mind  as  you  would  go  to  a  learned  man  experienced  in  the  Scriptures,  as  one 
that  can  speak  comfortable,  quieting  words  to  you,  but  as  to  one  that  hath 
authority  delegated  to  him  from  Ood  himielf,  to  abaolve  and  acquit  you  of 
your  gins.  If  you  shall  do  this,  assure  your  souls  that  the  understanding  of 
man  is  not  able  to  conceive  that  transport  and  excess  of  joy  and  comfort 
which  shall  accrue  to  that  man*8  heart,  that  is  persuaded  that  he  hath  been 
made  partaker  of  this  blessing,  orderly  and  legally,  according  as  our  Saviour 
Christ  hath  prescribed.  You  see  I  have  dealt  honestly  and  freely  with  you ; 
it  may  be  more  freely  than  I  shall  be  thanked  for ;  bnt  I  should  have  sinned 
against  my  own  soul  if  1  had  done  otherwise ;  I  should  have  conspired  with 
oar  adversaries  of  Rome  against  our  own  Church,  in  affording  them  aucli 
an  advantage  to  blaspheme  our  most  holy  and  undefiled  religion." 
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truth,  the  most  important)  of  all  his  claims  of  superiority  for 
the  Articles  over  the  Liturgy — that  which  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  what  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  attempt  to  raise  a  private  interpretation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, into  a  standard  of  faith,  overruling  the  Article  on  the 
subfecty  is  one  great  source  of  disquiet,  and  instrument  of 
oppression  in  the  Church."  (I  disdain  to  notice  the  personal 
attack  here  intended.)  "But^"  he  proceeds,  "  in  the  statute 
the  Articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  are  especially 
and  pointedly  singled  out  as  the  test  by  assent  to  which 
soundness  of  doctrine  on  these  points  is  to  be  judged." 

Now,  what  is  the  fact?  The  13th  Eliz.  imposing  the 
duty  of  subscription  to  tlie  Articles,  requires  that  every 
priest  or  minister  of  God's  Word  shall  ^'  declare  his  assent, 
and  subscribe  to  all  the  Articles  of  religion,  which  only  con- 
cern the  confemon  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  SaeramentSy  comprised  in  a  book  intituled. 
Articles,  &c." 

It  has  been  doubted  what  Articles  were  here  meant; 
whether  all  the  thirty-nine,  or  only  such  as  are  in  the  Act 
specified,  as  above ;  some  of  the  thirty-nine  having  mani- 
festly no  direct  concern  with  either  ^*  the  Confession  of  the 
true  Christian  faith,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments."* 

Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Articles  (published, 
London,  1708),  is  cited  by  our  author,  as  maintaining  tiiat 
all  the  Articles  were  intended  by  the  legislature ;  and  that 
the  words  "  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments"  were  added,  *^not 
as  something  distinct  from    the    true  Christian  faith  in 

*  Such  are  those  specimlly  excepted  in  I  Will,  and  Marj,  e.  18  (tbe  Act 
of  Toleration),  namely,  the  34th,  tbe  86th,  the  36th.  Such,  too^  are  the 
32nd,  the  87th,  the  88th,  the  89th. 
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general,  but  to  denote  that  %%t  e^ox^v  and  in  a  manner 
remarkably  full  and  express,  our  Church  had  delivered 
her  sense  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  as 
the  greatness,  warmth,  and  importance  of  the  controyersies 
then  on  foot  required." 

That  our  author  should  gladly  avail  himself  of  such  a 
testimony  as  this,  cannot  surprise  us.  Neither  can  we  be 
surprised  at  his  omitting  to  remark,  that  the  reason  ^ven 
by  Mr.  Bennet  for  the  legislature's  thus  specifying  "the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,"  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  known  facts  of  history.  For,  at  the  time  when  the 
Articles  were  framed,  and  even  when  subscription  was 
enjoined  by  statute — times  abundant,  certainly,  in  religious 
controversy — scarcely  any  one  particular  was  so  little  the 
subject  of  controversy  or  question  as  the  Church's  doctrine 
of  Baptism  of  Infants.  But  I  dwell  not  on  this.  Any 
person  who  has  ever  read  the  statute  will  only  smile  at 
Mr.  Bennet's  ascribing  to  the  legislature  so  pregnant  a 
meaning  as  he  finds  in  its  specifying  the  Articles  of  "  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  ;"  and  yet  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  this  fanciful  meaning,  that  his  authority  has  been  quoted 
on  the  present  occasion.  In  opposition  to  it  (though  it  is 
scarcely  worth  opposing),  I  cite  a  corUemporanea  expositio  of 
the  statute. 

In  1575  Assemblies  were  held  of  the  Puritan  ministers, 
at  which  certain  conclusions,  drawn  up  by  Cartwright  and 
Travers,  their  leaders,  were  delivered  to  the  ministers  for 
their  direction.     The  following  is  one : 

"  If  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  be  again  urged,  it  is  thought  that  the  Book  of 
Articles  may  be  subscribed,  according  to  the  statute  13 
Eliz.,  that  is,  to  ^such  only  as  contain  the  sum  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments!'     But 
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neither  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  nor  the  rest  of  the 
Articles  may  be  allowed ;  no,  though  a  man  should  be 
deprived  of  his  ministry  for  refusing  it''  (Neal,  H.  P., 
i.  278).  It  may  be  important  to  add,  that  the  doubt  which 
existed  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  13th  Eliz.  is  no  longer 
of  any  practical  moment ;  for  the  present  Act  of  Uniformity 
(as  well  as  the  36th  Canon  of  1604)  requires  subscription 
generally  to  all  the  Articles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deal 
more  largely  with  such  grave  trifling  as  this  citation  from 
Mr.  Bennet.  I  proceed  to  prove  that,  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
fully  accordant  sb  it  is  with  the  Articles  in  other  respects^ 
our  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  particular  is 
exhibited  with  far  more  of  clearness,  and  fulness,  and 
precision. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  indeed,  this  was  to  be 
expected.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  a  prescribed  Liturgy  is^ 
to  secure  a  pure  stream  of  Christian  truth  running  through 
the  whole  body  of  prayer,  which  is  addressed  to  God  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation  at  large ;  and  so  to  protect  the 
laity,  whose  rights  are  specially  involved  in  all  that  concerns 
their  Prayer  Book,  from  having  their  common  devotions 
marred  by  the  ignorance,  the  conceit,  or  the  heterodoxy 
of  their  minister. 

And  as  this  is  true  of  public  prayer  in  general,  so  is  it 
more  peculiarly  true  of  ministering  the  Sacraments^  in  which 
the  Church  not  merely  prays,  but  realizes,  in  outward  acts, 
both  devotion  and  doctrine,  and  reception  of  the  highest 
spiritual  graces.  Besides,  there  is  an  especial  necesmty  for 
its  being  made  apparent  that  *'the  Sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  ;"  for  this  the  19th  Article  declares  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctive  notes  of  a  sound  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  Baptism,  therefore,  be  not  ^^  duly  ministered '' — 
if  the  form  of  ministering  it  do  not  contain  all  things 
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BMy — ^if  that  fbnn  be  corrupted  by  false  or  unsound  state- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  the  Sacrament — the 
particular  Church,  in  whose  baptismal  office  such  corruptions 
haye  place,  may  cease  to  be,  in  just  consideration,  a  Church 
at  all.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  real  doctrine  of  every 
Church,  concerning  Baptism,  must  be  sought  in  the  form  of 
its  ministration.  Let  us,  for  this  purpose,  make  a  summary 
survey  of  our  own  office  of  Public  Baptism,  howeyer  trite 
such  a  suryey  may  seem  to  be. 

In  this  office  the  Church  first  declares  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  Baptism,  and  the  reason  of  that  necessity — ^namely, 
*^  that  all  men  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin ;  and  that  none 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  except  he  be  regenerate, 
and  bom  anew  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The 
people  are,  therefore,  desired  to  *^  call  upon  GoA,  that  of  his 
bounteous  mercy,  he  will  grant  to  the  child  brought  to 
baptism  in  the  state  of  sin  in  which  he  was  bom,  that  thing 
which  by  nature  he  cannot  have — that  he  may  be  baptized 
with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  accordingly  "  call 
upon  God  for  this  Infant,  that  he,  coming  to  God's  holy 
Baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  sins  by  spiritual  regenera- 
tion ;"  thus  expressing  their  faith  according  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,  that  is,  ^^  acknowledging  one  baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.''  Tlie  Gospel  is  next  read,  which  contains 
Christ's  command  that  "little  children  be  brought  unto 
him  ;"  his  gracious  reception  of  those  that  were  brought — 
his  embracing  them — his  "  laying  his  hands  on  them,  and 
blessing  them."  And  upon  this,  the  people  are  bidden  "  not 
to  doubt,  but  earnestly  to  believe,  that  Christ  will  likewise 
fayourably  receive  this  present  infant ;"  they,  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessed  assurance,  pray  to  God  to  do  so— to 
"  give  the  .  Holy  Spirit  to  this  infant,  that  he  may  be  bom 
again,  and  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation."     The 
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baptismal  engagement  is  next  made :  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration follows,  "  beseeching  God  to  sanctify  this  water  to 
the  mystical  washing  of  sin^  and  to  grant  that  the  child  now 
to  be  baptized  therein  may  receive  the  fulness  of  his  grace, 
and  ever  remain  (what  he  is  now  made  to  he)  in  the  number 
of  his  &ithful  and  elect  children."  The  child  is  then  "  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  upon  which  the  minister  pronounces  him  to 
be  ^^  regenerate^  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Chiuxjh." 
The  people  are  called  upon  to  '^  give  thanks  unto  Almighty 
God  for  these  benefits ;"  and  they  do  accordingly  "  yield 
him  hearty  thanks  that  it  liath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  his  own  child 
by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  his  holy  Church." 

Such  is  the  administration  of  Baptism  in  our  Church : 
proceeding  throughout  on  the  principle,  that  every  baptized 
child  is  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  I  have  made 
this  statement  from  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  but  this  principle 
becomes  still  plainer,  if  we  compare  with  that  office  the 
*'  baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years." 

In  the  former,  the  blessing  is  assured  to  the  baptized 
infant  without  reserve  :  the  people  are  bidden  to  ^^  doubt 
not,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  God  will  favourably  receive 
this  present  infant ;"  and  this  is  all :  while,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  the  words  run  '^  doubt  ye  not,  but  earnestly  believe, 
that  God  will  favourably  receive  these  present  persons,  truly 
repenting  and  coming  unto  Him  with  faith" 

Again,  the  passages  of  Scripture  used  in  the  office  of  bap- 
tism of  children,  relate  solely  to  the  necessity  of  the  Sacra*- 
ment,  and  to  the  grace  given  in  it  In  the  baptism  of  adults 
are  added  those  texts  firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  which  require  repentance  and  faith  in  the 
baptised. 
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Still  farther  :  The  thanksgivings  after  Baptism  in  the  two 
cases  are  marked  by  a  very  broad  distinction.  In  the  one, 
God  is  thanked  ^^  that  it  luUh  pleased  Him  to  regenerate  this 
infant  tcith  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  His  own 
child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  His  holy 
Church."  In  the  other,  God  is  thanked  ^*  for  calling  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  His  grace,  and  &ith  in  Him  ;" — and  that 
is  all.  The  newly  baptized  adult  is,  indeed,  subsequently 
spoken  of  as  "being  now*  bom  again" — for  it  would  ill 
accord  with  Christian  charity  to  refuse  so  to  speak  of  one 
who  has  just  before  solemnly  made  his  baptismal  vow  ;  but 
there  is  no  assertion  of  his  "  being  dead  unto  sin  and  living 
unto  righteousness  " — as  of  the  baptized  infant — and  that  he 
"  is  made  partaker  of  the  death  of  the  Son  "  of  God — in  other 
words,  hath  assuredly  received  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  Baptism. 

Surely  these  differences  in  the  two  oflBces,  which  in  other 
respects  are  almost  identical,  prove  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  views  taken  by  the  Church  of  the  effects  of  Baptism 
in  the  two  cases  ;  that,  in  infants,  God  worketh  the  grace  of 
the  Sacrament  absolutely,  although  by  reason  of  their  tender 
age  they  cannot  perform  the  conditions  of  the  covenant — 
while  in  adults  the  grace  is  suspended  on  the  conditions. 

Compare  this  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  our  Prayer  Book 
with  the  statement  in  the  27th  Article,  and  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  the  very  same  doctrine  is  there  exhibited,  though 
in  less  clear  terms.  That  article,  indeed,  derives  some  ad- 
ditional light  from  the  28th,  "  Of  the  Lord's  Supper."  In 
the  27th  we  read,  that  "  They  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  " 

*  This  word  now  is  here  yery  important  We  can  hardly  doobt  (hat  it 
was  inserted  in  order  to  contradict  the  fidse  and  unioond  pretension — that 
the  baptized  was  bom  again  h^on  Baptigm,  by  reason  of  ihdfaUh  with 
which  he  came  onto  that  Sacrament 
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have  the  whole  spiritual  grace  of  the  Sacrament ;  whereas  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  grace  is  given  only  "  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily^  and  with  faith  receive  the  same."  Now, 
infants  may  "  receive  rightly ^^^  especially  as  this  is  expressed 
in  the  Latin  article,  "  recte*  suscipientesj'^  a  word  implying 
simple  reception — even  passive  and  unconscious — susception. 
But  adults  can  receive  worthily  and  with  faith.  These  qua- 
lifications, therefore,  are  indispensable  for  the  reception 
of  the  grace  of  that  Sacrament,  which  belongs  to  adults 
only ;  accordingly,  in  the  Articles,  while  suscipientes  is  the 
word  expressing  reception  of  Baptism,  the  word  percipere^ 
involving  both  action  and  intention,  is  imiformly  applied 
wherever  the  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  either  ex- 
pressed or  included. 

If  this  last  observation  appear  to  savor  of  verbal  nicety,  I 
frankly  own  that  I  insert  it  as  an  exemplification  of  what  I 
have  experienced  throughout  this  inquiry — that  every  single 
particular,  which  has  cast  up,  however  minute,  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration  in  Baptism. 

But  1  return  to  the  superior  clearness  of  our  baptismal 
oflBce,  compared  with  the  Article  ^^  Of  Baptism ;"  and  I 
remark  upon  it,  that  whenever  the  Church  speaks  plainly  in 
one  of  its  authoritative  documents,  and  less  plainly  in  another, 
the  manifest  construction  of  the  former  must  overrule  any 
proposed  interpretation  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  objection 
of  the  Arian  Whiston  —who,  like  our  author  and  his  party, 
found  the  Liturgy  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 


*  The  word  rectd  manifestly  refers  to  Baptism  haying  been  rightly  minia> 
tered  to  the  baptized ;  and  is  illustrated  by  the  inquiries  directed  to  be  made 
(Bubric  to  Private  Baptim),  **  With  what  matter"— ^*  With  what  worde  was 
this  child  baptized  T'  and  by  the  minister's  saying  thereupon,  *'  I  certify  yoa 
that  in  this  case  all  is  weU  done,  and  according  unto  due  order,  concerning 
the  baptizing  of  this  child."  This  point  is  further  illustrated  by  the  words 
of  the  Latin  Article  19, — "Sacramenta— juzta  Christi  institutum  rect^ 
administrantur :"  <«  duly  ministered,"  English  Article  19. 
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Articles — that  ^*no  law  requires  any  man  to  explain  the 
Articles  by  the  Liturgy,  or  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in  the 
sense  of  the  Liturgic  expressions."  And  he  was  thus  an- 
swered by  Watkrland,  ii.  355 : — 

^^  The  law  of  common  sense  "  (which  is  also  the  law  of 
common  honesty)  ^^  obliges  us  to  make  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy  consistent,  if  we  admit  both ;  and  to  believe  that 
boih^  in  reality,  mean  the  same  thing^  being  established  by 
the  same  authority." 

The  reasonableness,  or  rather,  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
acting  on  this  rule,  is  signally  manifested  in  the  instance  of 
Confirmation. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  holy  rite  has  always  been  most 
highly  regarded  by  our  Church : — that  it  is^  and  ever  hath 
been,  held  to  be,  either  in  act  or  in  the  desire  of  it,  indis- 
pensable in  every  one  who  seeks  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper : — that  it  was  so  held,  at  the  very  time,  when  the 
Articles  were  framed  and  imposed,  and  by  the  very  men 
who  firamed  and  imposed  them.  Indeed,  their  sense  of  the 
importance  of  Confirmation  is  further  testified  by  the  Rubric 
in  the  two  Books  of  Edward  VL,  stating  the  reason  for 
which  it  is  ministered,  and  which  is  expressed  in  these  re- 
markable words : — 

^*  Confirmation  is  ministered  to  them  that  be  baptized, 
that  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  they  may  receive 
strenffth  and  defence  against  all  temptations  to  sin,  and  the 
assaults  of  the  world  and  the  deviV^  Therefore,  of  the  real 
and  uniform  doctrine  of  our  Church  concerning  the  great 
benefit  of  Confirmation,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any 
doubt  whatsoever. 

And  yet,  if  the  Articles  shall  be  in  future,  as  is  threatened, 
the  sole  test  and  standard  of  doctrine  in  all  points  treated  uf 
in  them,  every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  lawfully  what  is 
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by  some  already  done  unlawfally — ^to  rail  at  Confirmation, 
in  the  favourite  phrase  of  modem  Puritans,  as  *^  a  Popish 
figment"  More  than  this,  every  one  will  be  taught  to  say 
of  it,  not  only  that  it  "  hath  not  the  like  nature  of  Sacra- 
ments with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper," — "  having  no 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God" — but  also  that  it 
hath  ^  grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles." 
For,  this  is  what  the  Articles  actually  say,  and  all  that  they 
say,  of  Confirmation,  as  if  it  were  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  *^  extreme  unction :"  so  that,  taken  by  themselves,  in 
what  is  called  their  ^^  precise  dogmatic  teaching,"  the  Articles 
expressly  condemn,  in  respect  to  Confirmation,  not  only  the 
practice  of  our  own  Church,  but  also  the  practice  and  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  firom  the  age  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  present  To  recondle  them  with  Catholic 
truth — in  other  words,  to  make  them  to  be  not  manifestiy 
schismatical — ^it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  teaching,  in 
this  very  important  instance,  not  only  as  neither  ^*  precise," 
nor  ^^  accurate,"  but  as  so  very  loose  and  indefinite,  as  to 
need  to  be  construed  in  conjunction  with  the  truly  precise, 
and  accurate,  and  plain  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

With  the  Prayer  Book  as  our  interpreter,  we  discover 
(what  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  discover  in  the  Articles 
themselves)  that,  tacitly  taking  for  granted,  that  every  one 
who  knows  his  Prayer  Book,  knows  also  his  own  Church's 
teaching  on  this  subject,  they  treat  of  Confirmation  not  simr 
pliciter,  but  only  as  it  is  defined  and  practised  by  the  corrupt 
modem  Church  of  Rome :  and,  with  this  understanding,  we 
have  no  scruple  or  difficulty  in  subscribing  them — ^which  else 
were  impossible. 

So  necessary,  as  well  as  true,  is  the  principle  stated  by 
Laud  in  his  Conference  with  theJemU^  (Jesuits,  by  the  way, 
have  from  the  first  had  much  in  common  with  Puritans.) 
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**  The  Jesuit,"  says  he,  "  offers  to  enclose  me  too  much. 
For  I  did  not  say  that  the  Book  of  Articles  (mly  was  the 
continent  of  the  Church  of  England's  public  doctrine.  She 
is  rujt  so  narrow;  nor  hath  she  purpose  to  exclude  anything 
which  she  acknowledges  hers  ;  nor  doth  she  wittingly  admit 
ant/  crossing  of  her  public  declarations."* 

But  the  Articles,  it  is  said,  have  '^  a  superior  authority," 
because  they  are  "  a  precise  (we  have  just  seen  how  precise) 
confession  of  faith  on  all  the  great  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, drawn  up  in  dogmatic  propositions ;"  while  the  Prayer 
Book  is  merely  ^^  a  collection  of  naiional  formularies  of  devo- 
Hon.**  Indeed !  is  there  no  dogmatic  teaching  even  in  the 
Prayer  Book  ?  I  ask  this  question,  without  admitting  that 
in  such  a  case  dogmatic  teaching  is  a  surer  **  test  of  sound- 
ness for  the  Clergy,"  than  the  language  of  the  Church's 
prescribed  Devotions.  But  we  have  ^'  dogmatic  teaching " 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Catechism  is  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book  (although  this  author  will  not  recollect  that  it  has  any 
existence) — a  part  which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Sacraments, 
was  mainly  drawn  up  subsequently  to  the  Articles ;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  the  more  precise  and 
accurate  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments ;  especially  being,  as  it  is,  ^^an  instruction  to  be 
learned  of  every  person,  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop" — before,  therefore,  he  can  be  admitted  to 
the  holy  Communion — ^in  other  words,  the  Catechism  is  our 
Church's  Confession  of  Faith,  the  confession  of  every  one  of 
its  members,  of  every  layman^  as  well  as  of  every  Clergy- 
man (which  the  Articles  are  not,  for  they  are  not  a  test  of 
Church  Commimion,  but  of  ministerial  qualification,  so  far, 
that  is,  as  concerns  matters  determined  and  concludedj  not  as 

*  Laud^i  On^erenct  with  FUher,  wet  14,  n.  i. 
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the  proviso  expresses  ^^  treated  of^^  therein) — a  consideration 
which  our  lay  brethren  ought  seriously  to  ponder,  when  they 
are  invited  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  authority  of 
their  Prayer  Book.  Now,  by  the  Catechism  (you  well  know) 
we  are  expressly  taught,  and  required  to  teach,  that  in  Bap- 
tism e^>ery  child  is  ^^  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  we  are 
taught  further,  and  required  to  teach,  that  ^^  a  death  unto 
an,  and  a  v/ew  birth  unto  righteousness,"  is  ^^  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace"  of  Baptism  ;  ^^  for  being  by  nature  bom  in 
sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the 
children  of  grace."  This  is  the  precise  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Prayer  Book ;  teaching  &r  more  clear,  and  more 
precise,  nor  less  dogmatic,  though  less  scholastic,  than  the 
teaching  of  the  same  precious  truths  in  the  Articles.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  ^^  precise  dogmatic  teaching"  of  the  Church. 

Will  the  party  with  whom  we  are  contending  still  insist 
on  "  the  superior  authority  and  pertinency  of  the  Articles 
over  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  determination  of  these  points  "  ? 
I  answer,  not  in  any  words  of  my  own,  but  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Church  herself  in  the  Synod  of  1604, — at 
the  very  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  this  portion  of  the 
Catechism  was  first  put  forth  in  confirmation  of  the  former 
teaching  of  the  Liturgy  : — 

^^  The  doctrine  both  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  sufSciently  set  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be 
used  at  the  administration  of  the  said  Sacraments,  as  nothing 
can  he  added  unto  it  that  is  material  and  necessary*^ 

So  speaks  the  Church  in  the  57th  Canon ;  and,  with  her 
authoritative  declaration,  I  dismiss  all  argument  on  the 
subject,  claiming  for  myself  and  you  the  right,  or  rather 
deducing  from  it  the  manifest  duty,  of  our  acknowledging 
and  preaching  this  plain,  8u£5cient,  and  complete  doctrine  of 
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.  the  Church,  set  down  in  the  Office  of  Baptism,  and  attested 
by  the  Catechism ;  a  doctrine  conveyed,  indeed,  but  not 
with  equal  clearness  nor  precision,  in  the  25th  and  27th 
Articles, — that  in  that  blessed  Sacrament  Spiritual  Beffenera- 
ticn  is  the  express  and  assured  gift  of  God. 

After  such  plain  testimony  of  the  Church  herself,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  of  her  clergy,  who  not  only  pertina- 
ciously but  contemptuously  decry  her  doctrine  ? 

One  of  them,  who  is  now  gone  to  his  account,  declared, 
in  terms  which  it  is  difficult  to  recite  without  shuddering, 
^^  That  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  has  destroyed 
more  souls  than  any  one  single  error  which  has  been  branded 
on  the  black  list  of  heresy.*' 

Another,  who  still  lives,  and  may  yet  by  God's  grace  be 
brought  to  a  better  mind,  states  in  a  sermon,  which  only 
last  year  was  largely  circulated  in  some  of  your  own  parishes, 
that  "  baptismal  regeneration  is  a  Popish  figment^  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  Word  of  God,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  our  Church,  overthrows  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  is  at 
issue  with  universal  experience,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
unmercijhil^  immoral^  and  delusive,** 

A  third  minister  of  our  Church,  bound  by  his  office  to 
preach  in  the  very  highest  place — ^he  is  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  her  Majesty — has  put  forth  a  tract,  entitled  The  First 
Five  Centuries  of  the  Church;  or.  The  Early  Fathers  no  safe 
CruideSf  in  which,  after  exulting  in  the  great  advance  of 
religious  knowledge  made  by  the  present  vei^  enlightened 
age,  he  states,  as  a  signal  instance  of  this  improvement,  that 
**few  serious  persons  now  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.** — 
P.  33. 

These  ^'  serious  persons,"  as  they  call  themselves,  seem  to 
be,  in  their  opinions,  the  successon  of  the  ^godly  persons" 
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of  two  centuries  ago.  But  let  us  do  their  godly  predecessors 
justice  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  incomparably  more 
honest  than  their  '^serious"  followers.  Few  among  them 
would  have  been  capable  of  an  expedient  which  I  am  about 
to  state,  but  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  more  of 
disgust  and  indignation  than  we  would  willingly  testify 
towards  anything  which  has  proceeded  from  such  a  quarter. 

I  will  state  the  matter  without  comment,  and  leave  the 
judgment  on  it  to  yourselves. 

It  has  been  already  ssnd,  that  the  contest  respecting  the 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book  constituted  the  great  struggle  of  our 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  temporary  triumph 
of  her  opponents,  followed  by  the  temporary  downfal  both  of 
the  Church  and  State,  taught  the  wise  and  faithful  men  who 
legislated  for  us  at  the  Restoration  to  guard  this  precious 
treasure  with  a  barrier  which  they  reasonably  hoped  would 
be  impregnable. 

They  introduced  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  (still,  by  God's 
blessing,  the  law  of  the  land),*  which  first  recites,  that, 

*  We  are  threatened  with  a  repeal  of  this  Act  The  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile, 
minister  of  St  Jade's  Church,  Liverpool,  published  lectures  on  the  Church  of 
England,  delivered  in  London,  March,  1840,  in  which  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  **  bracketed  Prayer  Book  ^'  that  is,  that  "  certain  passages  in 
some  of  our  services,  and  those  of  vital  and  fundamental  importance^  which  are 
Tariously  understood  by  the  clergy  "  (p.  245),  should  *'  be  placed  by  authority 
between  brackets,  and  the  clergy  authorized  to  read,  or  not  to  read,  those 
bracketed  clauses,  according  to  their  varying  judgment  and  convictione"  (p. 
247).  He  says  of  it :  '*  The  suggestion,  which  I  venture  to  make,  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  would  not  erase  a  word,  nor  add  a  word,  nor  alter  a  word* 
in  any  of  our  services ;  and  yet,  if  introduced  by  the  proper  and  competent 
authorities,  it  would  gladden  many  a  heart  that  trembUi,  and  strengthen 
many  a  hand  that  hangs  down  among  conMcientuma  and  devoted  Churthnen  " 
(p.  246). 

Of  this  suggestion,  if  it  were  necessary  to  deal  with  it,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  its  end  and  object  would  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  pur- 
pose fbr  which  **  the  Book  of  Articlee  "  was  compiled  by  Convocation,  and 
subscription  to  it  ei^oined  by  Parliament — namely,  **  fbr  avoiding  qf  divet" 
eiiieB  rf  opimang,  and  for  the  establishing  of  eonmU  touching  true  religum," 
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^*  by  the  great  and  scandalous  neglect  of  ministers  in  using 
the  said  Liturgy,  the  late  unhappy  troubles"  had  arisen 
*^  to  the  great  decay  and  scandal  of  the  reformed  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England."  It  proceeds  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil,  by  enacting,  "  That  every 
Parson,  Vicar,  and  Minister,  in  his  Church  upon  some 
Lord's  Day,"  within  a  prescribed  period,  "  should  openly, 
publicly,  and  solenmly  read  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer ;  and  after  such  reading  thereof  should  openly  and 
publicly,  before  the  congregation  there  assembled,  declare 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in 
the  said  Book  contained  and  prescribed,  in  these  words  and 
no  other  J — I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed 
in  and  by  the  Book  entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  tte  Church  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England."     Now  of  this  enactment,  thus  made 

Mr.  M*Neile'8  scheme  is  one  *<  for  aanctuming  diverntie$  tf  opiniotUt  and 
for  the  etuuring  of  diacordatU  teaching  on  poinU  '  of  vital  and  fundamental 
in^poirtance* " 

Such  a  scheme  might,  one  should  have  hoped,  have  been  regarded  as  a 
wild  day-dream,  which  no  sober  person  would  think  it  necessary  even  to 
expose.  But  it  acquires  importance  from  the  concurrent  rigne  of  the  times, 
and  mutt,  in  truth,  be  regarded  as  a  warning.  It  is  in  perfect  consistency, 
(hat  the  same  writer  has  more  recently  proposed  **  a  thorough  remodelling^ 
if  not  a  total  removal^  of  the  Act  of  Un\formUy,**  as  the  only  ** healing** 
measure  for  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  Church.  See  The  Church 
and  Churchee,  &c.,  by  Rev.  H.  M'Neile,  p.  74.  He  further  gives  (**  with 
unfeigned  admiration"  and  '*an  intensity  of  agreement"  winch  he  cannot 
express)  a  long  extract  fh>m  The  Unity  qf  the  Church,  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  pp.  32-41,  in  which  that  dignitary,  forgetting,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
history  of  the  whole  preceding  century,  **  dates  the  origin  of  that  con* 
stituted  disisent  and  schism,  which  is  the  peculiar  opprobrium  and  calamity 
of  our  Church,"  ftt)m  **  the  tin  of  our  forefathers,  who  formed  the  Act  of 
ITin/brmtVy"— called  by  him  **that  motit  dieaatroue,  moat  tyrannical,  and 
aehiamatical  Act  "—an  Act  which  **  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  except 
by  persons  themselves  of  aeared  eonaeiencea  and  hard  hearta,  by  persons 
ready  to  gulp  down  any  oath  without  scruple  about  more  or  less." 
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for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  tlie  faithful  use  of  the 
Liturgy  by  the  only  effectual  provision,  that  every  minister 
"  should,"  under  the  most  imposing  circumstances,  solemnly 
"  declare  his  assent  and  consent  to  everything  ^"contained 
therein,"  what  says  the  writer  with  whom  we  are  dealing  ? 
"  With  respect  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  is 
required  only  subscription  to  a  declaration  that  *  it  con- 
taineth  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  may  laic- 
fully  be  xised.^  " 

(This,  you  are  aware,  had  already  been  prescribed  by  the 
36th  Canon,  and  had  been  found  notoriously  insufficient : 
therefore,  if  the  new  statute  had  required  nothing  more  than 
this,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  nugatory.) 

But  to  proceed.  "  The  words  of  the  declaration  required 
by  the  Act,  standing  alone,  and  independent  of  the  context, 
might  seem  indeed  stronger  than  the  words  of  the  Canon. 
But  the  context  entirely  does  away  with  such  a  notion,  for 
it  expressly  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  words  {assent  and 
consent)  to  '  the  use '  of  the  Book," 

Such  is  the  expedient  to  which  a  minister  of  God's  Word, 
with  the  approbation  of  many  others,  has,  in  these  oiu*  days, 
permitted  himself  to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  obligation  of  really  ^*  assenting  and  consenting  "  to  what 
he  yet  expressly  declares  that  he  does  "  assent  and  con- 
sent," that  is,  "to  everything  contained  in  that  Book  of 
Prayer,"  which  he  uses  in  God's  house  and  in  God's  ser- 
vice I  He  declares,  it  seems,  his  "  assent  and  consent "  only 
to  the  iLse  of  it — reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  believing, 
or  not  believing,. as  he  may  think  best  !* 

*  One  of  the  highest  aothorities  among  penoni  of  this  party,  the  late 

Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Hall,  in  his  Euay  on  JUgenertttum,  says,  '*Oiir 

.pioas  Refbrmers,  from  an  nndne  regard  to  the  Fathers,  and  the  cirenm- 

^   stances  of  the  times,  retained  a  few  expressions  in  the  Liturgy,  which  not 

only  are  inconsistent  with  their  other  doctrine,  hot  also  tend  to  confbse 
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The  Godly  Preachers,  at  the  time  when  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity passed,  and  when  therefore  its  intentions  could 
hardly  be  misunderstood,  were  not  equally  astute.  Two 
thousand  of  them  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  benefices 
than  make  this  declaration.  Calamy  the  younger,  in  his 
Life  and  Times  of  Baxter^*  (both  of  whom  were  ejected  as 
Nonconformists,  and  were  leaders  of  the  party,)  has  re- 
corded "  the  grounds  of  the  nonconformity  "  of  themselves 
and  their  brethren.  I  select  one  or  two  passages  imme- 
diately relating  to  our  subject. 

"They  were  required  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c.  When  they  had 
opportunity  to  peruse  the  Book,  they  "  met  with  several  things 
there,  which,  after  the  strictest  search  they  could  make, 
appeared  to  them  not  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God" — (It 
seems  that  they  did  not  hold  it  suflScient  that  they  were  "  not 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God " — the  sole  restriction  which 
our  author  recognises).  "  They  observed  that  there  must 
be  not  consent^  but  oMent  too ;  and  that  to  every  thing  in 
particular  contained  in  this  Book.  Words  could  scarcely  be 
devised  more  full  and  significant  to  testify  their  highest 
commendation,"  &c.  "  As  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
they  found  several  exceptions  to  it,  which  appeared  to  them 
of  great  consequence,  viz. : — 

"  First " — and  let  us  observe  that  this  is  the  first,  and, 
as  it  is  plain,  the  chiefest  —*'*•  that  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
real  baptismal  regeneration^  and  certain  salvation  consequent 
thereupon :  *  We  yield  Thee  hearty  thanks  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit :' 

meu's  minds,  and  mislead  their  judgments  od  this  important  subject"    The 
writer  of  thb  passage  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared  his  '*  assent  and 
eonsent "  to  all  the  expressions  which  he  thns  charaeteriaes. 
♦  P.  502—5. 

B  2 
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*  It  is  certain  by  God's  Word,  that  children  which  are  bap- 
tized, &c,  are  saved ;'  whereas  the  Word  of  God  says 
nothing  about  it.  The  sense  of  the  Church,"  they  continue, 
'*  as  to  the  eflScacy  of  baptism  is  clear  firom  the  Office  for 
Confirmation :  '  Almighty  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to 
regenerate  these  Thy  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  hast  ^ven  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,'  &c 
This  was  a  thing  that  appeared  to  our  ministers  of  such 
dangerous  consequence,  that  they  durst  not  concur  in  it,  or 
any  way  approve  it. 

**  For  them,  under  their  apprehension,  to  have  gone  to 
declare  that  there  was  nothing  (in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer)  but  what  they  could  assent  to  (as  true)  and  consent 
to  (as  good  to  be  used),  and  to  have  subscribed  this  with 
then:  hands,  had  been  doing  violence  to  their  consciences,  and 
attempting  at  once  to  impose  upon  God  and  man." 

With  these  words  I  conclude  what  I  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  say  on  this  subject,  first  entreating  those  among 
you,  if  there  are  any  such,  who  agree  with  these  honest 
Puritans  in  their  exception  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
to  examine  the  matter  most  carefully  and  seriously,  with 
humble  prayer  to  God  that  He  will  guide  them  in  their 
inquiry.  If  the  result  be  that  they  continue  to  hold  the 
same  opinion,  that  spiritual  regeneration  is  not  given  in 
Holy  Baptism,  may  they  have  grace  to  follow  the  example 
which  those  faithful  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  have  left 
behind  them,  to  their  own  honour,  and  to  the  shame  of  those 
who,  believing  as  they  believed,  have  not  fedthfiilness  to  suffer 
as  they  suffered  I  * 

^  One  liviDg  cleigyinaD,  Rer.  Andrew  Jokei ,  has  acted  as  the  Paritans 
did  in  1662.  He  has  given  np  his  fbnner  position  in  the  Chnrch,  and  has 
made  pablic  the  groonds  of  his  sepaimtiou— one  principal  groond  being 
hu  disbelief  of  the  Chnreh's  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Regeneration  in  Baptism. 

In  his  statement,  which  is  mariied  bj  mnch  of  candoor  and  charity,  as 
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For  speaking  thus,  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be  accused  of 
a  wish  to  drive  many  pious  and  conscientious  men  out  of  the 

well  as  talent,  he  takes  occasion  to  record  the  varioas  expedients,  by  which 
clergymen,  who,  like  himself,  deny  that  doctrine,  do  yet,  unlike  him,  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  their  denial  with  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
He  tells  us,  that  **  at  the  Annual  Clerical  Meeting,  held  at  Rev.  D.  Wilson's, 
Islington,  January  5th,  1842,  Archdeacon  Hoare  in  the  chair,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  clergymen  present,  the  subject  for  discussion  being  the  Baptismal 
Service,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  connected  with  that  Rite," 
(I  quote  his  own  words,)  **  the  following  speakers  stated  their  opinions  in 
effect  as  follows : — 

*'  Mr.  Cunningham  (of  Harrow)  said,  his  opinion  was,  that  in  Baptism 
some  positive,  clear,  distinct,  intelligible  blessing  and  benefit  called  by  the 
name  of  *  Regeneration,'  was  conveyed  to  the  infiint.  This  benefit  is  re- 
conciliation to  God:  a  change  of  Miaie,  but  not  necessarily  a  change  of 
nature.  Not  an  alteration  of  the  moral  condition,  but  simply  a  change  by 
which  the  child  is  brought  into  the  outward  communion  t^the  Church:  and 
this  is  the  state  which,  in  the  service,  is  called  *  Regeneration.'  This  view 
is  very  nearly  that  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Derry. 

^*  Mr.  Burgess  spoke  next.  He  said  he  could  not  agree  to  this  view.  His 
opinion  was,  that  in  Baptism  the  infant  receives  the  remiasion  of  original  ein, 
and  a  principle  of  Divine  Life  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghott ;  a  seed  given 
to  fructify  or  die,  but  always  given.  He  considered  Uiat  a  repenting,  believ- 
ing, converted  adult  was  not  pardoned,  nor  received  regeneration,  until 
Baptism. 

"  Mr.  C.  Bridges  differed  ftt>m  each  of  the  preceding  speakers.  His  view 
of  the  question  was,  that  in  Baptism,  where  the  prayers  are  offered  in  foith, 
as  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  our  Services,  those  prayers  which  we  put 
up  for  the  child's  regeneration  are  heard  and  answered,  and  the  gift  of  re- 
generation is  granted  to  prayer.  But  in  other  cases,  i.e.  where  there  is  no 
really  faithful  prayer,  there  is  no  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  not 
without  exerting  an  energetic  power,  producing  visible  effects. 

**  Mr.  Venn  could  not  agree  with  any  of  these  interpretations.  He  said 
he  believed  that,  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  regeneration  iseaid  to  he  bestowed 
conditionally  or  hypothetically,  i.  e,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  infant  really 
professes  faith,  and  that  when  come  to  years  of  discretion,  it  will  believe 
and  repent  For  it  is  on  this  ground  only — that  is,  on  the  sponsors  answering 
for  this  faith  in  the  infant — that  the  ordinance  is  administered. 

**  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  advocated  at  tins  meeting.  I  have 
copied  it  (says  Mr.  Jukes)  Arom  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

**  I  will  only  further  observe  that  the  four  clergymen  who  spoke,  had  each 
been  given  some  weeks'  notice  of  the  meeting;  their  declarations,  therefore, 
are  well-digested  statements,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Yet 
the  result  was,  that  on  the  appointed  day  they  all  differed.  No  others  spoke." 

Of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burgess,  as  it  is  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  plain  sense 
of  the  Baptisnuil  Service,  Mr.  Jnket  says  noliiing.     Of  the  other  three 
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ministry  of  our  Church.  Now,  I  should  be  very  sorry  (nor 
am  I  at  all  likely)  to  drive  away  any  single  conscientious 

Gpinions,  exhibiting  three  different  modes  of  escaping  from  that  plain  sense, 
I  will  here  extract  some  of  Mr.  Jakes's  remarks. 

Of  the  expedient  adopted  by  Mr.  Conningham,  he  tells  ns  that  it  is  '*  now 
almost  generally  exploded  as  untenable." 

Tet  this  was  once  a  very  fkyourite  theory.  It  is  that  by  which  Bishop 
Hopkins,  still  regarded  by  many  as  a  high  anthority,  was  enabled  to  with- 
draw from  the  Nonconformists  of  1662,  (among  whom,  Calamy  tells  os,  he 
was  originally  numbered,)  and  to  resume  his  position  as  a  beneficed  Minister 
of  the  Church — in  other  words,  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  law- 
fulness and  propriety  of  **  declaring  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer." 

Mr.  Jukes  says,  **  An  advocate  of  this  system  would  explain  the  ierrice 
thus :— *  The  office  for  Baptism  declares  of  every  infant  who  is  baptised  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  he  is  then  and  there  regenerate,  and  I  allow 
that  every  infimt  who  thus  partakes  of  that  ordinance  is  at  once  regenerate; 
but  then,  what  do  I  mean  by  the  word  *'  regenerate  "  ?  simply  a  change  of 
state,  not  a  change  of  nature.  In  applying  this  word  therefore  to  infknts,  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
child,  but  simply  that  in  some  way  which  I  confess  I  cannot  very  definitely 
explain,  the  child  is  brought  into  the  outward  communion  of  the  Church.' 
Now  what  does  this  explanation  amount  to  ?  Is  it  not,  when  reduced  to 
plain  English,  simply  this, — that  when  we  say  *  regenerate  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  we  do  not  mean  '  regenerate  with  the  Holy  Spirit,'  but  something 
else  which  cannot  exactly  be  defined,  of  which  the  only  certain  point  is, 
that  it  is  not  that  which  is  commonly  called  '  regeneration.' 

**  But  neither  does  this  explanation  meet  the  case ;  for  observe,  the 
Church  does  not  simply  say  that  the  child  is  '  regenerate ;'  she  clearly 
shows  that  when  she  says  *  regenerate,'  she  means  really  *  regenerate,'  by 
expressly  declaring  that  the  child  is  'regenerate  with  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Besides,  the  child  is  required,  and  promises,  to  *  renounce  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,'  *  to  believe  in  God,'  and  *  to  walk  in  his  wajrs,' — 
things  which  cannot  be  done  without  'a  change  of  nature  as  well  as  a 
change  of  state.'  If,  however,  a  doubt  remain  with  any  as  to  the  meaning 
which  the  Church  attaches  to  the  word  '  regenerate,*  I  refer  them  to  the  three 
Ibllowing  passages  from  the  Prayer  Book,  which  seem  quite  conclusive  upon 
the  subject 

<'  First,  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  we  find  the  congregation  saying — '  We 
yidd  Thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merdfbl  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
regenerate  this  iftfant  with  thy  Holy  !^pirity  and  to  receive  himjor  thine  own 
child  by  adoption.*  Again,  in  the  Confirmation  Service,  we  find  the  Bishop 
praying  thus — *  Almighty  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  tH^ 
servaniM  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  hast  given  them/orgiveness  oftUl 
their  sinSf  strengthen  them/  &e.    And  laitly,  in  the  Catechism,  we  find  tbt 
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man,  whose  conscience,  duly  ivformed,  tells  him  that  he 
ought  to  stay.     But  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  those 

child  instracted  to  say,  *  My  Baptism  wherein  I  wcu  made  a  member  of 
Christ,  THE  CHILD  OF  GoD,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven/ 

"  But  according  to  the  method  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, all  these  expressions  are  really  nothing.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  Service,  a  person  may  he  '  regenerate  by  the  Holy  Spirit '  withoat 
discerning  or  possessing  the  Spirit,  and  '  God's  own  child  by  adoption ' 
while  yet  he  is  the  servant  of  sin  !  According  to  this  view  of  the  Service, 
there  may  be  '  members  of  Christ  *  without  justification  through  Christ, — 
'children  of  God'  without  the  knowledge  of  God, — and  'inheritors  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven '  without  holiness,  without  love,  without  understanding ; 
in  a  word,  without  a  single  grace  which  characterizes  and  accompanies 
salvation. 

*^  Such  is  the  principle  of  interpretation,  by  which  many  of  the  clergy 
satisfy  their  consciences.  Well,  if  they  can  be  thus  satisfied,  let  them  re- 
main :  I  hinder  them  not  I  only  say  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied,  and  conse- 
quently I  cannot  say  of  the  Service  that '  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God.' " 

So  much  for  the  expedient  adduced  by  Mr.  Cunningham  (of  Harrow). 

Of  that  which  was  brought  forward  by  Kev.  C.  Bridges,  Mr.  Jukes  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  A  supporter  of  this  system  of  interpretation  would  answer  thus : — *  You 
ask  in  what  way  I  explain  this  statement  of  our  Church,  and  how  I  recon- 
cile myself  to  say  of  every  child  I  baptize,  that  it  is  then  and  there  "  re- 
generate with  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  do  so  on  these  grounds.  Our  Saviour 
says,  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you,. . .  af  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him."  In  the  belief  of  this  I  ask  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  child,  and  I  conclude  that,  according  to  Christ's  words,  I  have  that 
which  I  ask  for.  The  matter  is  simply  a  matter  of  prayer.  I  pray  for  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit,  and  I  believe  I  obtain  it,  because  God  has  said, 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  have." ' 

*'  Now  I  ask,  is  this  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  does  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  on  which  it  professes  to  rest,  justify  the  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  from  it  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  verse  more  closely,  and  I  think  that 
we  shall  see  that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  very  obviously  limited  to  the 
person  who  asks— '  Much  more  will  your  Heavenly  Father  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  TO  them  that  ask  Him  ;'  but  the  children  in  the  service  do  not 
cuk  Him — How  then  does  this  Scripture  apply  ?  '  But,'  says  the  advocate 
of  this  system,  '  another  Scripture  is  still  stronger  in  support  of  my  views : 
'*  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  He  heareth  us ;  and  if  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  aak  we 
have  the  petitions  which  we  desired  of  Him." ' 

•*  Now 
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ought  to  go,  whose  conscience  will  not  allow  them  to  stay, 
unless  it  be  first  seared,  or  seduced,  by  considerations  of 

"  Now  here  again,  I  answer,  the  promise  is  limited; — *  If  we  ask  ant- 
thing  ACCORDiNo  TO  His  WILL  he  heareth  ns ;'  hot  where  are  we  told  that 
it  is  according  to  God's  will,  that  every  infknt  who  is  brought  to  the  bap- 
tismal font  should  be  then  and  there  immediately  regenerate?  Take  a 
parallel  case.  Suppose  that  on  the  strength  of  this  Scripture,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  others,  such  as,  '  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,'  and 
*  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea' — suppose,  I  say,  that  on  the  strength  of  these  promises  a 
body  of  Christians  were  to  meet  together  to  ask  God  to  regenerate  the 
world ;  and  then,  having  asked,  should,  within  ten  minutes,  thank  him  for 
having  done  so,  and  speak  of  the  world  as  already  regenerate,  and  of  the 
Millennium  as  being  already  come ;  should  we  call  such  conduct  credulity 
or  fkith?  Yet  as  far  as  this  promise  to  prayer  is  concerned,  the  one  would 
be  just  as  Scriptural  as  the  other. 

"  And  in  point  of  ikct  one  simple  question  is  all  that  is  needed  'to  expose 
this  system  as  iiisuffident  and  untenable:  for  instance,  I  would  ask  the  sup- 
porters of  it  to  answer  me  one  question.  Do  you  believe  that  every  child 
you  pray  for  is  then  regenerate?  Yes,  or  no?  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
why  do  you  say  it,  as  in  the  Service  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  you  do  believe 
it,  why  do  you  not  regenerate  every  town  at  once  ?  Souls  are  perishing ; 
judgment  is  coming;  your  prayers  you  eay  can  regenerate  all  you  pray  for; 
you  are  bound  then  to  do  it.  Why  have  you  not  caused  the  regeneration  of 
all  in  your  ^Eimily  and  in  your  land  ? 

*<  But  this  system  of  explanation  labours  under  still  another  difficulty,  the 
difficulty,  namely,  of  being  in  open  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Service.  The  Service  says — '  Seeing  now,  dearly  hekved  brethren,  that  thit 
child  it  by  Baptism  regenerate,'  and  '  is  now  m  the  laveb  of  bbgeneba- 
TiON  IN  Baptism  received  into  the  number  cf  the  children  of  God,  and  heire 
rfeverhuting  life,'  &e.  Now  I  simply  ask,  does  the  Churdi,  when  she  says, 
'  by  Baptism,*  mean  by  prayer  f  Surely,  if,  in  selecting  these  expressions, 
the  Church  does  not  mean  to  teach  us  that  children  are,  what  she  says  they 
are,  'regenerate  bt  Baptism,'  there  is  an  end  of  all  certainty  in  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  words,  for  with  equal  ease  and  in  like  manner  may  it  be 
proved  that  transubstantiation  means  nothing  but  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
and  that  purgatory  is  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, shelter  myself  under  a  system  of  interpretation,  which  does  such  vio- 
lence to  plain  language ;  and  oonsequentiy  cannot  upon  this  ground  consent 
to  say  of  every  child  I  baptise,  that  it  is  'then  and  there  regenerate;'  and 
ftnther,  that  in  saying  this,*  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.'" 

The  third  expedient  to  explain  away  •*  the  difficulty"  of  the  Service  (that 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn),  **  though  not  so  nmple  as  the  preceding  methods," 
is  yet  (Mr.  Jukes  says)  more  plausible  to  those  who  can  comprehend  it 

"This  is  commonly  caUed  'the  hypo^etieal  system,'  and  when  fsMj 
stated  is  pretty  nearly  what  I  bdieved  when  I  entered  die  ministry;  and 
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temporal  convenience,  or  other  unholy  motive.  The  parti- 
cular on  which  they  differ  from  the  plain  teaching  of  the 

could  the  assmnptions  which  it  inToWes  be  proved  agreeable  to  Scriptare 
(▼is.,  could  it  be  proved  that  children  really  poesessed  fieiith,  and  that  it  was 
right  for  their  sponaora  to  promise  it  for  &em),  would,  perhaps,  be  tolerably 
satisfiictory.    It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

^'The  Church  declares  that  fidth  and  repentance  are  pre-reqoisites  for 
baptism ;  agreeably  to  this,  she  expects  the  profesdon  of  these  from  every 
candidate  for  the  ordinance.  Now  the  adult,  or  the  child,  who  is  baptised, 
does  make  this  profession — the  adult  for  himself,  the  child  by  the  lips  of 
others ;  and  it  is  upon  this  profession  of  fidth  that  the  Church  pronounces 
him  *  regenerate,'  grounding  her  declaration  on  those  Scriptures  which  de- 
clare that  '  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  bom  of  Grod ;' 
and  ' no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghoti* 
Now,  the  child  professes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  and  the  Church,  hearing 
this  profession  of  faith,  says  of  all  who  make  it,  that  they,  too,  are  '  bom  of 
God,'  *  regenerate  by  the  Spirit*  To  this  exactly  agrees  the  27th  Article, 
which  runs  thus :— '  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  but  is  also  a 
ngn  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that're- 
oeive  baptism  rightly '  (that  is,  they  who  receive  it  possessing  the  requisites 
of  fidth  and  repentance)  '  are  grafted  into  the  Church :  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  fidth  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased, 
by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God.'  Such  is  the  hypothetical  system— a  system 
from  first  to  last  proceeding  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  vicarious  pro- 
fession, made  through  the  sponsors,  is  to  be  taken  for  faith  and  repentance 
in  the  child. 

*'  Let  it  only  be  observed,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  foundations  this  system 
proceeds :  on  nothing  less  than  these  assumptions — first,  that  an  infimt  can 
potsen  such  faith  as  entitles  it  to  be  caUed  'regenerate;*  and,  secondly, 
that  a  sponsor's  profession  for  a  child  is  equivalent  to  the  child's  own  pro- 
fession. But  are  these  points  so  clearly  established  that  they  may  be  thus 
readily  assumed  ?  or  are  tiiey  not  rather  a  part  of  the  very  question  in  dis- 
pute ?  And  yet  the  whole  hjrpothesis  rests  on  these  assumptions — assump- 
tions for  which,  I  believe,  not  a  shadow  of  proof  can  be  produced  either 
from  reason  or  Scripture.  In  point  of  fkct,  the  supporters  of  this  hypothetical 
system  of  interpreting  the  Prayer  Book,  though  they  bring  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  forward  in  defence  of  themselves,  seem  scarcely  to  trust  what 
they  themselves  have  written.  Thus  one  of  the  clearest  writers  in  support 
of  tills  scheme,  having  attempted  to  satisfy  others  by  the  passages  just  cited, 
is  evidentiy  not  quite  satisfied  himselfl  He  writes  thus:* — 'It  appears, 
then,  that  the  language  of  the  Church,  much  as  it  has  been  oljeoted  to,  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  language  of  St  Paul,  and  according  to  the  just 
theory  of  a  Christian  Church.    StiU  it  mojf  b§  rmuoitabfy  qmatumed  whtthtr, 


*  Fawcett,  BapHtm  eoiuidered  in  Cotmtetum  with  Beffmeraium,  p.  S9c 
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Church  is  not  one  of  hght  moment.  K  infimts  be  not  born 
again  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  baptism,  the  Church,  which 

til  the  pre»ent  state  of  things  anumg  lu,  the  language  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
The  circamstanoes  of  the  Church  now  are  very  difierent  from  what  they 
were  in  the  days  of  SL  PanL  In  his  time,  among  many  tnie  heliereri, 
there  were  a  few  hypocrites  and  disorderly  persons ;  with  us  there  is  a  great 
outfield  population,  who,  though  baptised  and  calling  themselves  Christians, 
have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name.  The  language,  there/oret  trAurA 
might  be  suitable  urhen  the  godly  were  the  many,  the  ungodly  the  few,  may  be 
very  unsuitable  when  the  ungodly  are  the  rule,  the  godly  the  excepiiom.* 
Very  true,  and  therefore  I  cannot  use  the  Service,  nor  assent,  that  there  b 
*  nodiing  in  it  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.' 

**  But  <  charity  hopeth  all  things,'  and  may  you  not  defend  the  Service 
under  this  shield?  I  say,  no:  this  Scripture  will  not  shelter  you  here. 
If  you  *  hope '  the  regeneration  of  the  child,  say  you  hope  it :  charity  may 
defend  you  in  this,  but  charity  will  nerer  justify  you  in  saying  what  is  not 
the  case.  In  truth,  to  a  simple  mind  the  matter  is  very  simple ;  the  only 
question  is.  Do  we,  when  we  say  these  words,  believe  that  the  child  is  then 
and  there  'regenerate,'  or  do  we  not?  If  not,  why  do  we  say  it?  I 
cannot  but  feel,  that  to  have  the  least  feeling  of  insincerity  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— to  have  the  least  approach  to  professing  what  we  doubt  in  such  con- 
nexion as  this — to  tell  God  what  we  do  not  believe— this  is  nothing  less 
than  to  carry  the  works  of  darkness  into  the  very  presence  of  the  God  of 
light,  and  thrillingly  brings  to  mind  the  solemn  charge  which  was  laid 
against  Ananias,  '  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.* 

**  And  now,  to  exchange  all  this  cloud  of  hypothesis  and  assumption  for 
the  simple  daylight  of  fact  and  truth,  let  roe  put  one  single  question  to  the 
advocates  of  this  method  of  interpreting  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  this.  Do 
you,  or  do  you  not,  say  of  every  child  you  baptize,  that  it  is  then  and  there 
'  regenerate  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?'  Yes  or  no  ?  Your  answer  must  be, 
Yes.  Do  you,  then,  believe  of  every  child  you  baptize,  that  it  is  then  and 
there  *  regenerate  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?*  Yes  or  no  ?  Your  answer  must 
be.  No.  You  cannot,  and  by  your  own  confession  you  do  not,  believe  that 
every  baptized  infant  is  so  regenerate.  Then,  can  any  explanation,  hypo- 
thetical or  otherwise^  justify  you  in  telling  God  what  yon  do  not  believe? 
One  would  have  thought  not ;  and  yet  in  a  solemn  religious  ordinance  yon 
my,  more  than  once,  of  every  child  you  baptize,  that  it  is  *■  regenerate/  and 
all  the  while  you  do  not  believe  the  fiict  which  you  assert  so  positively. 

"Such  are  the  systems  by  which  the  statements  of  the  Prayer  Book 
respecting  the  'regeneration  '  of  the  child  are  watered  down,  or  defended, 
by  the  Evangelical  Clergy — systems  which,  I  believe,  only  require  to  be 
examined  to  be  proved  untenable.  I  grant  that  they  are  such  as  may  satisfy 
thoae  already  satisfied,  and  quiet  those  whose  minds  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed ;  but  how  they  can  satisfy  an  honest  mind,  once  truly  alive  to  the 
diflicnlty,  I  own  I  cannot  ooncetve." — Jokesi  7^  Way  which  some  call 
Heresy,  pp.  13.  25—34.  42—45. 
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affirms  that  they  are,  not  only  teaches  superstition  of  the 
grossest  kind,  but  also  teaches  a  lie  both  to,  and  of,  the 
Holy  Ghost  ]}ut  if  baptized  infants  be  so  born  again, 
those  ministers  who  teach  the  contrary  not  only  are  false  to 
their  most  solemn  vows,  but  teach,  as  God's  word,  what  is 
manifestly  sacrilegious  and  blasphemous. 


Before  I  conclude,  I  must  advert  to  a  matter  which  has 
excited,  and  continues  to  excite,  too  deep  interest  in  the 
Church  for  it  to  be  passed  over,  in  such  an  address  as  the 
present,  altogether  without  notice.  I  mean  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  between  the  "  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education  "  and  the  "  National  Society." 

That  I  deplore  the  existence  of  any  difference  of  views 
between  two  such  bodies,  I  need  not  say — still  more  I  la- 
ment, that  so  strong  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
has  been  raised  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  best  members 
of  the  Church.  While  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  abstain  from 
saying  anything  unnecessarily  to  irritate  any  existing  sore- 
ness, and  while  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  may,  to  allay  it,  I  yet 
must  not  forbear  to  express  plainly  the  view  which  I  take 
of  this  most  unfortunate  discussion.  I  can  do  so  the  more 
dispassionately,  because  I  have  not  hitherto  taken  any  part 
in  it. 

That  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  being  the  dis- 
pensers of  a  public  grant  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, are  in  the  position  of  donors,  who  have  a  right  to 
annex  what  condition  they  think  proper  to  their  donations, 
is  a  proposition  which  may  be  in  some  sense  indisputable. 
Yet  there  are  considerations  modifying  this  right,  which  I 
would  not  do  so  much  injustice  to  that  Committee,  as  to  doubt 
that  they  would  themselves  most  readily  admit 
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They  are  the  dispensers,  not  of  their  own  bounty,  bat  of 
the  bounty  of  the  State  ;  and  in  professing  to  dispense  part 
of  that  bounty  for  the  education  of  poor  children  by  the 
Church,  they  place  themselves  under  a  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion to  act  strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church. 
This  obligation  will  be  felt  by  them  to  become  still  stronger, 
when  they  remember,  that  they  act  as  sworn  counsellors  and 
servants  of  the  Sovereign,  who  has  herself  sworn  to  maintain, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  Church,  of  which  she  is 
bound  to  be  a  member,  and  is  known  by  them  to  be  a  most 
faithful  member. 

Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  we  may  fidrly  test  by  it 
any  regulations  adopted  by  the  Committee  in  administering 
the  funds  entrusted  to  them.  Of  those  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  dispute  the  most  important  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  degree  of  power  which  it  is  proper  to  leave 
with  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  the  management  of  a 
school  supported  or  assisted  by  public  aid.  For  myself, 
I  deeply  lament  that  this  matter  (I  stop  not  to  inquire  by 
whose  fault)  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  In  the 
absence  of  all  discussion  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  likely 
to  adjust  itself  in  the  best  way. 

The  parochial  minister,  as  such,  has  the  duty,  and  of 
course  the  correlative  right,  to  instruct  the  children  of  his 
parishioners  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  set  forth  in 
the  Church  Catechism.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
assert  firmly  this  right  and  this  duty,  because  it  is  notorious 
that  a  statement  has  been  addressed  to  an  ** Union"  of 
sectaries  of  various  denominations  by  the  highest  authoritiesi 
that  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  in  harmony  with  the  object  of  that  Union, 
namely,  to  pet  rid  of  the  rule  of  the  National  Society^  by 
which  the  schobxrs  are  required  to  ham  the  Church  date' 
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ckism.  It  is  notorious,  I  say,  that  this  statement  has  been 
made  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Committee,  by  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  President  of  Her 
Majesty's  Council. 

Now,  any  school  which  does  not  insist  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Catechism  cannot  be  truly  called  a  Church  school^  for 
the  Catechism  is — ^I  do  not  say  an  essential  part,  but — ^the 
very  body  of  Church  instruction.  It  follows  that,  however 
discordant  this  may  be  with  the  feelings  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  the  Catechism  mvM  be  taught,  and  taught  in  all 
its  fulness  of  principles,  by  the  minister  or  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  might  further  seem  to  follow,  that  so  much  of 
control  over  the  teacher,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  the 
minister :  in  other  words,  it  might  seem  that  the  minister, 
upon  his  declaring  that  the  teacher  has,  by  negligence  or 
misconduct,  forfeited  his  confidence,  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  remove  him.  But  we  must  not  forget,  as  seems  to  have 
been  by  some  forgotten,  that  this  proceeds  on  an  assumption, 
which  unfortunately  we  all  know  is  not  exactly  so  accurate 
as  we  would  vnsh,  that  every  minister  has  so  much  not  only 
of  zeal  and  faithfulness,  but  also  of  prudence,  as  will 
enable  him  always  to  exercise  the  power,  without  any  danger 
of  its  being  exercised  tyrannically  or  indiscreetly.  As  this 
cannot  be  ensured,  there  must  be  an  appeal  trom  the  decision 
of  the  clergyman.  If  there  be  a  Committee  of  Managers 
of  the  school,  they  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  appealed 
to ;  and  if  they  confirm  the  decision  of  the  minister,  no 
further  appeal  can  be  necessary.  If  they  difier,  surely  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  that  the  Bishop  should  be  the  ultimate 
referee.  The  National  Society,  however,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  propose,  and  the  Committee  of  Council  has  assented 
to  the  proposal,  that  the  Bishop  and  the  Conmuttee  of 
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Council  shall,  in  every  such  case,  each  select  an  arbiter, 
and,  if  the  two  so  selected  disagree,  they  are  to  ebooee  a 
tlurd,  whose  decision  shall  be  finaL 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  of  this  com- 
plicated process  of  bringing  the  Bishop  and  the  Privy 
Council  and  some  high  appellate  authority  to  decide  on 
such  matters;  whatever  of  the  indication  of  the  want  of 
confidence  in  Bishops  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  79th  Canon,  which 
rendered  such  a  proposition  firom  the  National  Society 
necessary — I  yet  hope  that,  as  the  proposition  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  no  lover  of  peace  will  continue  to  resist 
this  part  of  the  Committee's  measure. 

But  in  saying  this,  we  must  express  a  furth^*  hope,  that 
experience  of  the  great  evils  whidi  have  arisen  firom  placing 
the  Church,  and  the  Committee,  in  a  state  of  almost  per- 
petual antagonisnu  will  prevent  those,  who  have  the  power, 
I  mean  the  Committee  of  Council,  firom  ligjitly  re-exciting 
that  irritation,  which  can  hardiv  &il  to  eieue  firom  further 
alteration  of  rules — firom  firesfa  minutes^  and  explanatory 
minutes — management  clauses  A,  B«  C,  D,  &c. — which 
tease,  widle  they  bewilder,  those  plain,  well-meamng  persons;, 
who  only  wish  to  establish  a  good  Church  School  in  their 
parish,  and  to  have  their  share  of  as»stanee  from  a  grant 
made  by  Fkrhament,  professedly  for  the  porpoee  of  encourag- 
ing sudi  undertakings.  These  persoiB  usually  look  to  die 
clergyman  of  the  pariah  for  the  directioa  of  die  scbod^  if 
indeed  he  be  not,  as  he  most  commonly  i&v  die  real  founder 
of  it.  Now  i^  because  the  Committee  «f  Privy  Council  be 
aakedto  contribute  to  die  bnilding  of  die  sciioolHraoau  dicj 
diink  themselves  endtled  to  rec^uire  diat  a  vnmniittrc  of 
Management  be  estabEshed,  with  a  qualification  of  nembcn 
as  socn  conumttw  fixed  at  tne  bvcst  rate  of  vnnfcnniaualB& 
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which  can  in  decency  be  proposed — ^they  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  previous  occur- 
rences had  excited,  are  not  mitigated  by  this  new  arrange- 
ment. The  qualification  of  every  member  of  a  School 
Committee  is  to  be^  it  seems,  that  he  shall  ^'  declare  himself 
to  be  a  bondjide  member  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Persons  who  make  declarations  commonly  suppose  that 
they  are  to  be  believed  to  make  them  bond  fide.  Therefore 
these  words  must  be  considered  as  mere  surplusage,  and  the 
declaration  is  no  better  than  if  it  were  without  them.  And 
what  is  such  a  declaration  really  worth  ?  We  have  all  heard 
notorious  scliismatics  call  themselves  —  probably  fancying 
themselves — members  of  the  Church.  Shall  we,  then,  see 
our  schools  placed  under  the  management  of  men  who  go  to 
church  in  the  morning  and  to  a  conventicle  in  the  evening, 
and  have  really  no  more  notion  of  the  duty  of  being  church- 
men, than  they  have  of  anything  the  most  alien  to  all  their 
habits  of  thought  and  action  ? 

But  the  Rescript  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  under  date 
of  the  3rd  of  June,  rests  the  sufficiency  of  this  declaration  on 
its  being  ^^  all  that  is  required  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner." Now,  this  is  not  exactly  the  fact :  every  lay 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  is  required  to  make  his  declara- 
tion in  a  very  special  form  : — "  I  do  hereby  solemnly,  and  in 
the  presence  of  God,  testify  and  declare  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Therefore,  unless  the  proposed 
Declaration  be  made  in  equally  solemn  terms,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  is  the  same.  Do  I,  then,  wish  that  every 
member  of  a  village-school  committee  shall  take  this  solemn 
oath  that  he  is  what  he  professes  to  be  ?  I  wish  no  such 
thing ;  it  would  be  at  once  very  irreverent  and  altogether 
misatisfEictory.  No ;  let  some  plain  common-sense  rule  be 
adopted — that  no  one,  for  instance,  shall  belong  to  the  Com- 
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mittee,  who  is  not  a  regular  communicant ;  or  who,  at  any 
time,  joins  in  worship  with  any  sect ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  desire  to  intrude  into  our  schools, 
through  the  creation  of  committees  of  management,  any  of 
the  schemes  of  modem  liberalism. 

Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  insist,  that 
Church-schools  be  placed  imder  Church  management.  If 
those  who  dispense  the  Parliamentary  Grant  will  not  con- 
sent to  this,  or  will  not  co-operate  in  devising  some  rational 
mode  of  effecting  it,  let  them  say  so  plainly,  and  then  all 
parties  will  know  what  they  have  to  trust  to. 

Much  more  might  be  said  (and  I  would  wish  to  say),  on 
this  subject ;  there  are,  too,  several  other  matters  interesting 
to  all  of  us,  some  peculiarly  belonging  to  our  own  diocese, 
on  which  I  would  gladly  address  to  you  some  remarks  ;  but 
I  have  already  occupied  you  too  long. 

If  it  please  God  that  I  ever  again  meet  you  on  a  similar 
occasion,  may  we  meet  under  circumstances  and  with  pros- 
pects— I  will  not  say  free  from  difficulty  and  alarm,  that 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  for  our  good — but  as  free  from 
both  difficulty  and  alarm  as  shall  really  be  best  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  Church  in  which  we  minister  I 
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I  think  it  right  to  add  one  remark  (in  addition  to  what  is 
said  above,  p.  45)  on  the  Articles  and  the  Catechism  severally. 
The  Catechism  is  that  body  of  doctrine,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Clergy  of  England  to  teach^  and  of  the  Laity  to  learn : 
Tie  Articles  are  designed  as  a  security,  that  the  Clergy 
shall  be  qualified  by  thdi*  own  belief,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
to  teach  that  doctrine  faithfidly. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I  HAVE  remarked  in  p.  25  that  the  mestal  vision  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Defence  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles '  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind*  I  must  now  add,  that  his  fiunilties  of 
moral  perception  seem  to  be  still  more  extraordinary.  He 
can  see  honesty  in  a  course,  from  which  most  minds  would 
instinctively  withdraw.    This  requires  some  little  detail. 

We  have  seen  above  (p.  25)  that  he  could  not  discover 
the  51st  Canon  of  1603-4  (though  he  cited  others  of  the 
same  date),  when  the  production  of  it  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  principle,  which  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  esta- 
blish, as  the  principle  of  the  Chm*ch.  Yet  he  had  himself, 
in  his  work  entitled  *  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,' 
quoted  this  Canon,  as  ^^  a  rule  given  in  the  Canons  of  1603 
respecting  Strangers  preaching  in  Cathedrals."  —  Divine 
Rukf  &c.,  ii.  593. 

But  this  is  a  trifle :  I  proceed  to  graver  matter.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  this  same  writer,  who  now  extob  the  Canons 
of  1571,  as  of  the  very  highest  and  most  tmquestionable 
authority,  citing  them  to  establish  his  great  position,  that 
"  the  Articles  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  Churchy  as  the 
test  of  doctrine  and  standard  of  fiiith,"  and  saying  of  them 
that  they  were  ^^  promulgated  with  the  Royal  assent  in 
1571,"  and  "  published  by  authority/**  in  the  same  year — 
will  it,  I  ask,  be  believed,  that  this  samq  writer,  in  that  his 
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most  grave  work,  set  forth  by  hira  "  against  the  errors  of 
the  authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  one  of  their  errors 
being  that  they  had  cited  one  of  these  Canons — which  very 
Canon  is  now  cited  by  himself — speaks  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  (vol.  ii.  p.  588) :  "  The  Canons  of  1571,  having 
never  received  tfte  Royal  confirmation^  were  never  put  in 
force,  and  are  of  no  authority, ^^  He  actually  quotes  Collier's 
*  Ecclesiastical  History,'  ii.  531,  to  show  that  "  Archbishop 
Grindal  therefore  demurred  to  the  execution  of  these  Canons  ; 
he  was  afraid  a  Prcemunire  might  reach  him  1"  Nay,  he 
refers  to  Archbishop  Wake's  *  State  of  the  Church,'  &c.  to 
show  that  even  if  they  "  had  received  Queen  Elizabeth's 
confirmation,  they  would  not  be  of  any  authority  now^  for 
her  confirmations  extended  no  further  than  her  own  life." 
Further  than  this,  in  order  to  leave  these  imfortunate  Canons 
not  a  crutch  to  stand  upon,  he  adds,  ^'  On  this  groimd,  they 
are  expressly  excluded  from  the  Canons  of  our  Church,  that 
is,  the  Canons  that  are  of  authority ^  by  Bishop  Gibson  (Cod. 
Pref.  X.  xi.),  who  limits  *  the  Canons '  to  those  of  1603 " 
(the  Italics  are  his  own). 

But  even  this  is  not  all,  no,  nor  the  most  surprising  of  all. 
Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  ^  Defence,  of  the 
Articles,'  &c.  know,  that  resting  throughout  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  no  dogmatic 
teachingy  and  that  the  Articles  are  the  sole  dogmatic  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  it  argues  that  therefore  the  Articles  must 
be  taken  as  ^^  the  test,  the  sole  standard  of  her  doctrine  on 
all  points  treated  of  in  them."  Now,  what  will  these  ad- 
miring readers  think  of  their  author,  when  I  lay  before  them 
the  following  statements  ftt)m  his  former  very  elaborate  work 
— ^which  has  only  this  day  come  under  my  eye,  while  these 
sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  ? 

**  The  dogmatical  works  of  authority  in  our  Church  are. 
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first,  those  which  have  received  tlie  highest  degree  of  authority^ 
namely,  the  Articlesy  Homiliesy  and  Catechism^*  (of  the 
existence  of  the  Catechism  he  takes  no  notice  in  his  '  Defence/ 
&c.) ;  "  and,  secondly,  those  which  have  received  the  Eccle^ 
siastical  and  Royal  sanction,  but  not  that  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature, namely,  JewelTs  Apology  and  NoweWs  Catechism. 
The  testimonies  given  in  the  note  below  abundantly  prove 
that  these  latter  works  are  of  no  inconsiderable  authority  as 
faithful  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.^*  (I 
refer,  therefore,  to  the  passages  cited  from  them  by  me, 
pp.  11  and  15,  "  as  faithful  representations,"  by  the  admission 
of  this  writer,  *'  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  "  on  Baptism.) 
But  he  proceeds :  "  The  indirect  sources  from  which  t?ie 
doctrine  of  our  Church  is  to  be  gathered  eLTe^  first,  our  autho- 
rized LITURGICAL  forms  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  &c.  By 
these  documents  let  us  test  the  views  of  the  Tractators," 
97,  &c. 

We  have  not  yet  done.  There  remains  a  passage,  richer 
than  all  which  have  preceded,  in  illustration  of  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  own  principles :  "  The  determination  of  heresy 
and  error,  according  to  our  Church,  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Scriptiure  and  Scripture  only."  (He  was  contending,  at 
that  time,  against  the  undue  authority  of  tradition.)  "  And 
the  authorized  guides  in  our  Church  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  by  which,  of  course,  her  members  must  be 
judgedy  are  the  Articles,  Homilies,  Catechism,  Liturgy, 
canons  of  1603,  and  those  canons^  8fc.<,  received  previous  to 
the  Reformation^  &c."  "  These  received  guides  are  occa- 
sionally joined  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  tests  of  error  and 
heresy  in  our  Church  "  (ii.  622). 

What  will  the  writer  say  to  these  matters  ?  Will  he  set 
up  a  Uterary  ''  statute  of  limitations,"  and  plead  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  anything  written  by  him  six  years  ago— 
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1842— the  date  of  his  work  against  the   Tracts  for  tht 
Times  f 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  what  I  have  seen  (this  day,  I 
repeat,  for  the  first  time),  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to 
my  clergy,  and  I  hereby  tender  it  accordingly,  fin*  my 
having  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  my  recent  address  to 
them  m  discu£sing  the  statements  of  such  a  writer-««tate- 
ments  which  would  hare  been  far  better  disposed  of  by  thus 
simply  reciting  his  own  direct,  deliberate,  repeated  am"* 
tradictions  of  every  one  of  them. 

H.  £XETBR. 

Biskopstowe,  August  18,  1848. 
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A    CHARGE 


DRLITBRKD    TO 


THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  STOW. 


Rbverend  Brethren, 

No  one  who  pays  the  least  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these 
kingdoms  is,  what  it  has  always  been  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  militant.  Never  was  there 
a  time  since  the  fires  of  persecution  were  ex- 
tinguished, when  we,  who  have  given  ourselves  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  had  greater  need  to 
call  to  mind  the  animated  description  St.  Paul 
has  given  of  the  warfare  which  the  Christian  soldier 
has  to  maintain,  ^^  not  only  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,'^  and 
to  attend  to  his  exhortation  to  ^^  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand  in 
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tho  ovil  day,  and  having  done  all  to  stand ;  pray- 
1842—  ing  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  of  the 

■Ttmtt  Spirit.and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseveranca 

Be  I  and  Bupplication  for  all  saints."     And  permit  me 

repeat,  to  add,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  for  me  also 

my  cit  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me  that  I  maj 

harinA  open  my  mouth  boldly  and  speak  as  I  ought  to 

them  a  speak.'" 

ments  '  I  asserted  in  my  last  charge,  that  the  meroben 

dmply  of  tho   Romish  faith  had,  within  the  last  fifteen 

tradiotl  years,  increased  tenfold  ;  that  their  avowed  object 

was  to  obtain  their  former  ascendancy,*  and  that 

all  tho  funds  of  the  Society  de  Fide  Propagandd, 

Bitk  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  that  they  wen 

fully  prepared  to  act  upon  the  offensive.     EvoDtt 

which  have  taken   place  since  I   last   addressed 

you,  will  prove  that  1  was  not  altogether  mistaken. 


*  Tlie  follflwing  quotation  fiviiii  the  IfotUiatc  speaks  outplunlj 
enough  : — <■  Wo  vrote  a  letter  to  the  Romui  novices  when  I  wh 
at  Iloddcn,  and  haviag  had  much  to  do  with  Latin  coiutmclion — 
the  matter  wu  furmshed  by  novicos  ot  tho  Bccond  year— 1  cao 
answer  for  some  of  the  hopes  lliercin  fervently  hreatlied.  a* 
bearing  the  fruit  of  fulfilment  in  these  days  of  Tractarian  eonnr- 
non.  If  oar  Joahua  could  on1_v  go  forth  to  unite  Amalek,  wa 
could  stand  on  Iha  top  of  the  hill  itnd  hold  up  our  hatids  in  pnjtt 
for  victory  against  the  hcrctiei  whose  land  we  piously  coveted,  for 
it  wan  a  good  land  tliat  beyond  Jordan,  lliat  goodly  moatitain  and 
Lebanon.  For  this  consummation  we  prayed  daily  ;  for  llii*  all 
Koman  Catholics  pray  daily  ;  and  tliey  will  continue  to  pray  nndl 
they  enter  the  promiied  Canaan,  and  mass  be  snog  in  Wot- 


But  these  are  not  the  only  adversaries  with  whom 
as  Ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  by  law 
established  in  England,  we  have  to  contend.  The 
Nonconformists,  comprising  all  the  different  sects 
of  dissenters,  from  the  cold  and  philosophic 
Socinian,  to  the  most  enthusiastic  visionary,  having 
thrown  aside  their  former  principles,  have  declared 
that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  our  utter 
extermination  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  There 
arft  also  within  the  pale  of  our  own  Communion  Tj 

some  who,  while  they  maintain  that  a  man  may 
hold  all  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Rome  consistently 
with  his  subscription  ex  animo  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  would,  if  they  could  only 
get  free  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  introduce  into  our  liturgy  and  cele- 
bration of  public  worship,  a  system  of  modified 
popery.*     All   these  parties  agree  in  one  thing, 

•  And  not  very  much  modified,  as  the  following  extract  from 
ft  book  entitled,  Rtfi  in  the  Church,  will  abundantly  prove.  A 
book  eridently  written  to  inculcate  tho  doctrine  held  in  Tract 
No.  90.  For  the  autlioresa  saya,  (page  Go), ''  There  is  much  trutli 
in  this,  as  the  great  fact  before  adduced  '  of  500  members  of 
Convocation  openly  defending  Tract  90  ;  and  thus  claiming  to 
teach  all  Roman  doctrine  in  the  Protestant  CImrch  of  England  ' 
too  clearly  evinces.  I  think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  party  in  tlic  Church  w^hose  organ  is  the  Englith  Churchman^ 
wish  to  get  rid  of  our  Articles,  and  to  introduce  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments.  The 
authoress  proceeds,  "  And  in  this  particular  tlie  Catholic  and 
Reformed  practices  have  continue<l  to  this  day  as  clearly  and  i^idely 
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that  the  principal  ovile  which  the  Church  of  Chriat 
has  to  contend  with,  in  these  kingdunis,  may  be 
traced  to  its  present  connexion  with   the  State, 


.H  theii 
uf  ihe . 


.K  tliiiniu.'] 


n  the  Diatter  :  the  tct;  life 

a  \a  uueeasiiig  prayer* — m 
iluraliuii — llie  iicvcr  fMUiig 


conceive  ibe   cxistcni 
m^  tuvu  aiiDihilatcd  our  li 

^Hfc^^  all  onaluTca,  even  oui 


witntKd  ihe  vant  orJcni  nf  l'i-r|H.'tual  AJoraliuii- 
(UilySacrifico— llio  nuver  wlmit  voiceB  of  llie  Hi 
oMepRuf  iiiiiilH,  and  llie  muinkHliecliuirs-thuwom  liuuiy-booluof 
Sui'uliifv— tlic  beloved  Lniilaiif  Uic  (looriiiid  of  thildi-en— die  cdk 
uiil  ■hriiieo  of  liuiiilrcdB  uf  relijpoiu  Iloiiim,  wliile  in  the  olhtr, 
pnyti  in  |inirtii.'ally  uf  lliu  lanl,  anil  leaal,  and  luweet  coiuiidentiiiD 
— an  teMtily  tliu  lialiitx  of  evci^  kniiwn  I'ruti'Maiit  conimunitj ;  and 
RH,  nlns  !  our  must  iurcrfrcmi  kucIi  c|iie!itioiiii  an  Imve  arieen  of  latt 
ilaj'B  willi  ri'gard  to  the  iil)li;gitiiin  of  tlie  rubric  in  the  order  if 
MnmbiK  aiiil  Evening  Sorviiv  in  tlic  Church  of  Eiiglaod — eva 
tlicrc,  where  llie  infeeliiin  of  rruUtlaiili'tn  hoii  entered  only  aiii 
arrident  from  wiibont,  not  an.  In  otIiei-H,  bcin;;  bounrl  np  in  >• 
eointitulion.  Tliroujih  tliia  ne|,'ation,  this  denial  uf  ulii>dience,tk 
general  mind  of  l'rotei<tanlii>ni  alUiua  an  uiiliap[iy  unity,  aad 
Ulika  ilM-ir,  ci'on  in  its  best  fiimu,  nitli  the  most  distant  and  want 
expreBBiuns  uf  Ilie  Itelif^on  uf  Ilcaaon.  tlie  op|iOSer  of  the  Chnnl 
of  <iad,  the  evil  [irineiple  whieh  exalts  itself  into  llic  very  teat  of 
<iod,  showinf!  itself  as  if  it  were  Gml." — p.  ■10. 

Tlie  efTn't  of  the  system  of  Itoniish  devolion  on  the  mind,  hen 
sn  mueh  uxtullci],  is  thus  sut  forth  at  page  S'ia.  ■'  It  is  so,"  mU 
Miss  Nurmnu,— "  our  proper  will  must  be  humbled  until  vc  Ita 
longi-r  desire  anjlhing  ;  until  we  liave  no  preference  of  plagei 
and  persons,  or  ooncliiious  of  life  ;  undi  all  enipluj-nienta  are 
indilfereiit  to  us,  and  we  arc  cold  to  friendship,  eullnus  to  pain, 
and  deail  to  joy  ;  till  our  UYeniiuna  linvu  beeunu'  our  delights,  and 
HUT  pleasures  our  loatliingn  ;  until  aubmicsion,  and  silence,  and 
jicnance,  linrc  grown  so  cnKrainod  into  our  naturu  tliat  we  havs 
even  them  to  oTurvume  ;  until  aclf-luve  is  like  awortl  in  &  forei|n 
language,  and  self-eoiilidence  a  senliment  of  wliieli  wv  cmniut 
Iroulilnusnena  and  mortifialiao 
havu  annihilated  our  bumao  heart,  aiid  wo  have  finally  forgotten 
onaluTca,  even  our  ucarcst,  and  dearest,  and  best." 


:»j  WiLiKH  cuwn  tpd  *>■•■  «"ft^  ■*«». 


and  theroforo,  if  possible,  that  union  must  be  dis- 
solved. A  short  review  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
will,  I  hope,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 


I  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  book  hy 
the  same  author,  written  evidently  with  the  same  intention,  en-  """'l^ 

titled,  A  Journey  ffom  Oxford  to  Rome.  We  have  here  the  history 
of  a  young  divine  emerging  from  Oxford,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Dr. 
Pusey  ;  his  progreHS  at  his  first  euraey,  his  goin^;  into  tlie  Romish 
Communion,  and  his  death  as  a  member  of  an  Italian  monastery. 
His  progress  at  his  first  curacy  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  my  assertion,  tliat  tliis  party  would  introduce  a  modified 
Popery.  He  adopts  private  flagellation,  private  confession,  tlie 
invocation  of  the  Virgin,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the 
doctrine  of  transub8tantiatif>n  ;  sets  up  the  rood-screen  in  tlie 
church,  and  the  two  lights  burning  on  the  altar,  and  tlie  cross 
elevated  above  them.  These  extracts  may  suffice — **  Another  sore 
offence  arose  in  the  curate's  admitting  a  few  persons  by  their  own 
special  desire  to  ])rivate  confession.  High  and  loud  was  the  storm 
blown  up  agaiiibt  him  ;  the  htuirse  anger  of  the  age  would  out- 
■hoat  the  thunders  of  the  ('hurch  ;  its  opinions  and  refinements 
would  drown  her  still  and  solenni  voice  ;  even  many  who  went  far 
in  Catholic  principles  forsook  him  here,  while  the  ultra  class  grew 
violent,  and  tn^ated  him  with  the  directest  insult,''  &c. — p.  G'2. 

In  page  109,  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
author  in  all  these  matters — **  There  were  many,  too,  within  the 
Cliurch,  who  said  of  great  and  holy  principles,  these  are  puerilities, 
or,  these  are  vain  inventions.  It  is  time,  they  said,  that  these 
follies  of  Catholicism  be  forbidden.  These  roods  and  imitations 
of  esoteric  meanings  must  be  abolished,  or  we  slutU  be  no  longer 
Protestant  We  muftt  hear  no  more  of  sacramentality  in  stones, 
uid  religion  in  symbols.  We  are  not  Freemasons,  neither 
Jews.  There  were  who  said.  Where  arc  your  sacramental 
gxmces  !  —  where  are  your  efficient  symbols  ?  We  share  the 
same  ritual — and  wo  see,  indeed,  your  credulousness — but  we 
find  no  grace,  we  feel  no  efficacy.  And  then  turning  quickly, 
Uke  Pilate  from  tlie  echo  of  his  own  awful  question,  they  said. 
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timt  this  assertion  is  incnpable  o?  proofi  so  much 
so,  lliat  we  may  suspect  it  is  put  forward,  not  oo 
account  of  any  sincere  conviction   of  its   truth. 


All  !  the  peoi>le  niUHt  nnt  bu  ileludHl  with  theoe  tl 
i-annot  deceive  UB,  wo  are  wise — but  we  must  provide  *gai[iBt  Ihs 
iiiHueiice  of  these  dork  dr>ctrinen  on  (he  dftwiiing  iaielligeDce  o( 
the  age.  And  wliile  such  liitlied  tlic  billows  of  strife  into  « 
broader  foBm,  it  seemed  that  (he  wise  wards  of  Gamaliel,  lb 
Doctor  of  the  law,  were  not  suggested  smong  them  ; — '  Now,  I  Hf 
untu  )'ou,  rorroiii  from  Ihese  men,  uid  let  them  alnne,  for  if  tUi 
eiiuneel  or  tiiia  work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  bt 
of  God  ye  csnnot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  round  BTeB  U 
fight  against  God.'" 

I'ago  131  we  have  tbu,  "  He  lud  gone  quite  as  far  oa  hia  otfo' 
in  Catholic  doctrine  ;  indeed,  no  recognised  tenet  of  the  Ronu 
Cliunh  wan  befond  his  creed  ;  but  he  had  truiitin;;ly  bebmd 
himself  at  home  in  the  position  in  which  God  had  placed  bim, 
and  the  trial,  which  his  sister's  Bii;:gestioDi  and  the  ideal  bdI 
kindrcil  influences  had  of  late  caused  him,  was  unspeakable. 

" '  You  think  it  inconniatent,'  said  Aufjusln,  '  to  join  oDtwaidlj 
a  Cliun-h  in  which  one  has  no  inward  CEimmumon  !  laitial 
more  so  to  borrow  from  the  true  wurship,  forms  which  (ur  in  it 
full  of  grace  and  full  of  meaniDg,  anil  tue  them  where  that  gnel 
and  meaning  cannot  pOHsibly  be  conveyer]  i  I  could  not  help 
thiiikin:;  this  when  I  have  hxii  your  brother,  lately  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  UKing  so  much  tlie  gestures  of  the  priest  al  the 
Catholic  mans  which,  to  Komauists,  present  in  their  comlHiiatiaB 
a  sort  of  living  picture  of  the  scene  tliey  celtfhrate,  but  whi^ 
isolnti.ll  as  tliey  are  amongot  us,  and  associated  with  our  inatme- 
tions  US  to  the  sarrHments,  can  convey  do  idea  whatBrs',  tnt 
become  a  mere  form,  and,  perhaps,  not  qnilo  a  pleanng  one.  I 
think,  my  love,  we  are  not  beliind  Home  in  corrrfl  naiiinu  tf  Ml 
blrttfd  EachariU  :  and,  aa  to  forms,  it  is  best  U>  get  them  aa  MH 
to  troth  as  wo  ore  able — as  eircumstaners  will  permit'  " 

Page  155.  "  Before  Eustace  and  his  sister  seponled,  the  eaa 
to  rest,  the  other  to  yot  longer  watching,  he  hod  detevaiiiMd  to 
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but  as  a  means  well  adapted  to  promote  the  end 
which  each  party  has  in  view.  With  the  Romanists, 
this,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  regain  their  former  '-Ij'T*^" 

'^  ^ 

avail  himself  of  the  first  possible  day  to  visit  Oxford,  and  his  f'*  ilVv 

venerated  friend,  whose  counsel  was  ever  to  him  as  the  voice  of  ^*     ^ 

God  ;    and  then  they  knelt  before  the  picture  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin,  and  said — 

*  Morning  Star,  \      p        .         ,  „ 

'  Jlelp  of  Christians,     /     ^'^y^'*  »**• 

The  hero  of  this  book,  as  I  observed,  joins  the  Romish  Com* 
munion  ;  but  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  so  (see  page  192)  ;  that  it  was  a  false  step,  and 
ended  iu  bitter  disappointment  Surely,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
clude, notwithstanding  wliat  the  writer  says  of  having  been 
accused  ^  of  sinister  objects,"  that  her  object  most  undoubtedly  is 
to  introduce  a  system  of  Popery  into  the  Anglican  Clmrch,  and  to 
keep  it  there. 

1  will  not  close  these  remarks  without  calling  the  reader's 
attention  to  another  chapter  in  the  Journey  from  Oxford  to 
Rome^  which,  I  trust,  is  a  fiction  ;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  a  story  so  horrible  could  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  of 
which  the  authoress  (for  this  book  is  the  production  of  a  female) 
says,  **  The  upljcaring  excitement,  and  the  strange  blank  crush  of 
soul,  when  all  is  ov<t,  at  the  season  of  the  natural  death  of  dear 
friends,  would  be  a  wretched  representative,  indeed,  of  its  small- 
esfpart."  The  chapter  to  which  I  allude  is  entitled,  Thb  Sackn 
piCB  OF  All.  The  story  is  simply  this :  A  young  clergyman, 
blessed  with  a  lovely  wife  and  two  sweet  children,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  preferment,  resolves  to  make  '<  a  sacrifice  of 
all  "  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  actually  does  make  this  sacrifice  by  putting  away 
his  wife  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  wife  arc  very  forcibly 
portrayed.  I  fear  her  own  sex  will  think  the  authoress  of  this 
work  guilty  of  very  sinister  intentions,  indeed  ;  and  I  think  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  if  she  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  her  country- 
women they  would  sentence  her  to  be  immured.     Be  this,  how- 
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aacendancy ;  with  tho  Nonconrormista,  as  it  is 
termed  in  tlicso  days,  a  free  trade  in  religioni 
and  with  the  otiior  party,  the  re-adoption  of  aever^ 


evur,  on  it  may,  I  would  ask  the  rpaJor,  can  such  a  syalmi  be 
wurlliy  uf  tho  xloptiuu  ol  Kay  ratiouil  crenturc  whirh  hw  sup- 
plied tlie  Bubjcctriiiatler  of  Hucli  a  itarj',  and  brought  the  mind  tS 
the  autliorera  intu  such  a  statu  as  to  gluat  over  the  iiiiKi7  wliidl 
her  fancy  has  product^  ? 

Tlie  (juention  which  wo  have  dow  to  consider  is  not  whether  Ihc 
unglo  or  tho  married  life  ia  tlio  moat  eligible  fur  thoae  iriu 
intend  la  undertAkc  tho  work  of  tlie  miDistry  ! — (on  that  aobjm 
tlio  reader  had  hetler  consult  St.  I'aul,  ho  is  a  much  safer  dinae 
thaii  Our  Lady  of  Wallingfurd*),  lint  whether  a  married  priest,  in 
llie  Anglican  Churcii,  is  justilicd  in  putting  away  his  wiftjii 
order  (hat  he  may  be  qualilied  for  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the 
Romish  Communion  i  Our  blessed  Redeemer ,ha9  deteimineilthii 
point  fur  us,  null  declared  that  those  wlioni  Goil  liath  jobed 
together  no  man  can  put  asmidi-r.-t-  And  St.  Paul  has  told  M,bi 
(ho  Tth  clinpler  of  his  Episile  tu  the  CotinlhianB,  that  if  a  naa 
who  liad  been  conTcrlcd  to  ChriatianiCy,  had  an  unbelieving  wile, 
lie  was  not  to  put  her  away,  fur  that,  heathen  as  slie  waa,  ahewai 
nuiclifiod  by  the  faith  of  her  husband.  Surely,  llien,  the  poor  b* 
lieving  wife,  "the  gentlest,  the  mildest,  tlie  juyruUcst  of  tha 
daughters  of  men,  and  whoan  beauty  won  for  her  the  bleasiogl  ti 
[JBascrs-by,  who  never  knew  her  guodncaa,"  might  have  been  (• 
taiucil  as  a  Buitable  partner  under  any  system  of  religion,  euejn 
that  Hliicli  alma  to  render  ilB  votaries  dead  to  all  the  dutiM  a 
social  life,  and  to  forget  "all  creatures,  even  our  neOircst,  MM 
dearest,  and  best."  Was  she  to  be  consigned  to  the  cell  of  i 
convent,  to  waste  out  (lie  lamp  of  lifo  in  a  state  which,  onikl 
such  circumslances,  the  authorcpa  confesses  waa  worse  tlian  dead 
in  its  most  terrible  form  I  IIow  lb  such  a  proceeding  aUetnptn 
to  be  justified  t     By  a  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  the   Seventh.- 

*  The  place  from  which  the  authoress  dotes  her  work, 
t  SL  Matthew,  xix.  1-^12. 


errors  of  doctrines  and  eupcrstitioua  observances  .%i*~"^'^,* 

in  the  celebration  of  divine   worsliip,  from  which,  ^^.'v'V 

at  the  Reformation,  ive  were  so  happily  di'livered.  V^'V^ 

«  Since  tlio  il»y  nlipn  Givgory  the  Seventh  codvcdcU  a  Council  at  tf  J3^^ 

tlie  Lateran,  and  created  a  Liw  separating  every  mnrncil  clei^y- 
nian  from  lh»  brguiling,  beautiful  things  iif  a  domcBtic  borne"  .  . 
then  followH  tliia  coaimcuC — "  Since  ttiat  time,  when  wtuling  anil 
wuc  were  on  a  tliousuid  lieartlis,  fur  Uie  woril  tliat  made  tliem- 
tlvei.  (IciitJtule  of  the  liu»band  and  tbc  father— since  that  time, 
have  uot  been  Itniiwu  eucIi  tilings  as  England  lum  wilncBBed  in 
theae  last  muutlis.     But  the  longest,  tlio  ilrearicsl,  and  tlio  evilest  "O 

of  daya  is  over  at  last,  and  the  Iidut  wliorein  ia  gatlieml.  and  dis- 
tilled, and  concentrated  (lie  anguisli  of  lives,  is  hut  an  hour,  and 
ends."  And  tlien  the  authoress  excliuniH.  "  Wiio  will  say  that 
ueh  sacrifices  are  aal  a  holy  holocaust  1" — I  will  venture  to  anawcr, 
M(»t  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  this  dcsoladou  of  liesrllis 
and  homcfl,  by  the  HiLt  of  a  pope^  was  an  great  an  abonntiatjon  in 
the  «ght  of  Gu<l  as  tlie  slow  firea  of  Kloloirh  ;  and  if  ever  a  man 
deserved  to  suffer  Iho  jiunislimcnt  of  horesy— death  by  fire— 
that  man  is  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  ;  for  this  decree  is  in 
complete  opposition  to  llie  revealed  will  of  God,  and  contrary  to 
the  expreas  injunction  of  our  blessed  Itedccmcr,  and,  conse- 
quently, ifanytliing  can  be  so,  is  lurelical. 

I  will  only  add  one  extract  more  to  show  the  species  of  cotufort 
which  was  adminiRlered  to  this  widowed  wife,  and  then  leave  tlie 
ivader  to  form  his  onn  opinion  of  tlmt  system  which,  as  1  said 
before,  has  suggested  Ui  the  mind  of  tlic  writer  tho  subject-matler 
of  this  story  ; — • 

"' Oh,  a  letter  1  *  exclaimed  Margaret,  'Ah,  no— ho  aaid  he 
muat  not  write  to  me,  he  would  only  pray  for  me.  What  ia  it  I 
oh,  what  is  it  i  ■ 

"'  Not  a  letter,  dearest  one,'  replied  her  sister, '  but  a  far  better 
tribnle  of  rcmcmhRince  and  holy  affection.  It  is  a  pledge  of  those 
prayers  he  promised.  Is  it  not  pretty  I'  and  iihe  threw  round 
Margaret's  neck  a  tliin  chain  of  silver  and  enamelled  links,  to 
which  was  attached  what  seemed  to  be  a  little  golden  amulet 
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Our  bleesfd  Saviour  told  hie  disciples  that  the 
kiDgdoDi  of  hL'aveti  "  is  like  unto  a  man  wlio  sowed 
good  seed  in   his   field,  but  while  men  slept,  hii 


'  What  in  it ! '  Bgun  she  g&id,  u  h)ic  liklf  preiwed  it  convuliiTrij 
(o  her  heart,  half  looked  at  it  through  her  (Hidden  blinding  teuSi 
'"It  is  a  mimculoud  medal,'  replied  Augtula,  'siiil — '  \al 
already  Margaret  had  diieDgiged  the  little  ornament  from  Imt 
neck,  aud  lier  beautiful   tips  had  curled  vith  a  contemptBOH 

]HrH  that  I  tkave  fallen  ao  low,bince  he  has  withdrawn  theMretigth 
uf  tlio  mind  1  was  iihciI  to  lean  upon,  so  loiv  Ba  to  receive  Db 
absurd  doetrine  ot  charma  and  efHracious  relio  which  IliliM 
priestcrnft  teacliea  to  deceive  its  devotees  t' 

" '  Dcai'  HJslrr,'  eaid  Ausuala, '  this  is  no  charm  or  eSic*eioM 
rviie,  bu[  simplj'  such  a  love-lnkcn  as  it  is  natural  for  a  dnoM 
<'atliolicto  send  to  one  whom  lie  eHlwniBand  jirays  for  protielioa 
oil  ;  you  BcG  it  i«  but  a  small  raised  <lgure  of  tlie  Illessed  Tit|m 
extending  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  benevolence,'  &c. 

"'But  just  now  yon  called  it  a  iniraculous  medal :  you  had  mat 
meaning  in  tliat  inadvertent  eiE]>re8aion,' 

"  'These  aro  colled  minculoua  medals  frequently  by  Calholica: 
not,  my  sister,  from  any  supci'stitiuUB  virtue  attached  to  tbtir 
pos^«.'ssio]l,  lut  merely  lieeauKe  the  gniceE,  of  which  we  believa  ihs 
HlcHsed  Motlier  of  our  Saviour  to  be  the  especial  patron,  an 
frei[uciitly  observed  to  abound  in  more  than  common  mnms 
iu  those  wlio  reverently  wuar  this  little  testimony  of  lava  ta 
lier."'-|jp.  168-3, 

Enough  of  this  wretched  sophistry,  for  such  undoobtedlj  it  h 
After  our  blcsHcd  Iteilecmer  had  commended  his  mother  to  tbi 
care  of  St  Jolm,  no  mention  whatiiver  is  made  of  her  in  Holj 
Scripture,  lie  no  doubt  foresaw  all  tiio  idolatrj'  which  weoU 
arise  !a  the  Qiuri-h,  because,  like  the  EgypUans  of  old,  <•  tfasii 
eyes  were  after  their  father's  idols,"  aui)  therefore  took  care  thai 
it  ahould  KSt  on  no  icriptuTal  foundation.  There  ia  nothing  ii 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  those  who  converaed  will 
tlie  Apostles,  which  gives  the  leant  sanction  to  the  Invootioii  c 
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enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat, 
and  went  his  way ;  but  wlien  the  blade  was  sprung 
up,  and   brought   forth   fruit,  then  appeared   the 


the  Virgin.  Nothing  in  the  writingH  of  the  Fathers  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  such  as  Justin  the  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Ircnocus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Eusebius. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  as  a  goddess,  first  took  place  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  <'  it  was  judged  necessary  to  api>ease  her 
ftDger,  and  seek  her  favour  and  protection  with  all  the  rites  of 
Pagan  idolatry, — by  libations,  sacrifices,  oblations  of  cakes,  coUy- 
ridia,  and  the  like  sei'viees." 

Before  Our  Lady  of  Wallingford  puffs  any  more  of  these  mira- 
culous medals,  I  would  recommend  her  and  all  other  pious 
Catholics  to  assure  themselves  on  more  solid  grounds  than  the 
legend  of  the  Assumption,  tliat  the  Virgin  is  in  heaven  ,t.  e, — in  those 
heavenly  places  where  the  Divine  Majesty  more  immediately 
dwells,  and  of  which  tlie  Holy  of  Holies  was  a  type,  and  whither 
ascend  all  the  prayers  of  all  true  believers.  St  Paul  says,  that 
the  High  Priest  going  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  once  a  year,  with  the 
basin  of  blood  in  his  hand,  was  type  of  ouf*  Saviour's  entering  into 
the  presence  of  God  for  us,  and  that  the  High  Priest  went  aione. 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  man  Clirist  Jesus  is  the  only  human 
being  on  whom  that  glorious  privilege  has  been  conferred.  If  so, 
what  proof  can  be  produced  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other 
saint,  has  the  power  of  hearing  prayer,  or  knows  anything  at  all 
about  what  is  passing  in  this  world  1  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  that  Abraliam  had  any  such  know- 
ledge, or  tliat,  strongly  urged  as  he  was  by  Dives,  does  he  show 
the  least  inclination  to  intercede  for  him,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way  on  his  behalf.  With  the  exception  of  any  fair  inference 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  parable,  the  Scriptures  are  silent 
ua  to  the  state  of  departed  souls.  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are 
silent  also  ;  and  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  next  century 
never  mention  the  subject  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  or  any  other  saint  What  confidence  Our  Lady  of  Wal- 
lingford had  in  the  merits  of  the  saints,  when  she  came  to  try 
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tares  also."  Tlio  earliest  history  of  the  inb 
Cliurcli,  (luring  the  lire-time  of  the  Apostles,  is 
completo  and  full  explanation  of  this  parable,  ( 
as  fast  as  ttiey  sowed  the  good  seed  the  tar 
sprung  up  with  it.  At  Corinth,  we  read  there  we 
envying,  strife,  and  divisions.  The  Galatians  t 
described  as  being  ready  to  bite  and  devour  oi 
another.  The  Eplicsians  arc  strongly  exhorted  I 
keep  the  "  unity  of  tiie  epirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
And  the  advice  to  the  Philippians  and  Culossian 
shows  that  amongat  tlioao  Churches  tlie  work  • 
disorder  had  begun.  The  same  subject  is  treatt 
of  by  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  in  wliic 
the  character  of  these  disturbers  of  the  Churd 
is   severely  commented  upon ;    and  of  the  8eie 


it  by  the  BUmtlnrd  of  llnly  SiTipttire,  (lie  reader  ma;  pA 
from  tho  folluwirg  i[iiot]ilioii :— "Two  iinpnrUuit  comUtii 
nf  tbu,  inevitably  su^^ctit  tliemsclTcs.  The  first  >  ptaV 
fulitiff  of  diiaU  u  to  the  amount  and  iiieumv  at  tliU  pnd: 
of  appeal  to  inferior  iatercewion,  which  sometiiiics  appoin 
daringly  conikint  ilMi'if  witli  the  distinct  Miilim-fraguble  aueiti 
of  Holy  Scripture;  'Tlierc  is  one  mediator  butKeen  God  a 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jl'xuii'  The  BMond,  a  miHgiving  as  to  t 
trtUh  of  what  are  ternieil  ludalgmccs.  Tliat  the  sUuii  of  un  ab 
ba  effaced,  ur  its  guilt  remitted,  tlirougli  any  other  merits  tb 
Ilit  wlioHO  one  pfiriaij  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  is  enough  I 
each— enough  for  all — enough  for  evermore, — is  a  docliinB  whii 
thoufjh  taught  by  the  consent  of  Clirisleudum,  we  confcM  ll 
with  God't  Irib'e  in  our  hands,  we  mtist  dare  to  doubt  a  eovt 
gcncy  which  we  should  shrink  from  trusting  to  on  entering  I 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."— Aoif  in  Ou  CKvrcft,  p.  341 
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ihes  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  two  only 
laintuned  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith. 
e  second  chapter  of  tlie  Second  Epistle  of 
eter,  it  is  asserted  that,  as  anion^  the  Jews 

were  falpo  proplieta,  eo  among  Christians 
were  false  teachers  who  shikll  bring  in  "damn- 
heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  tliat  bought 
,"  and  who,  from  motives  of  covetousness, 
I  make  merchandise  of  tho  disciples ;  that 
walked  in  all  the  lusts  of  uncleanness,  and 
sed  governments ;  that  tbcy  were  self-willed 
9re8umptuouB ;  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of 
ties.  St.  Judo  follows  in  tho  same  strain : 
rates  their  conduct  by  the  liiiiitory  of  Cain, 
un,  and  Korah,  and  compares  them  "  to 
•  without  water,  carried  about  with  tbe  winds, 
to  trees  whose  fruit  withered,  twice  dead, 
:ed  up  by  the  roots."  With  such  evidence 
e  us,  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
m  of   Dr.   Moshoim,  that  tho  influence   of 

disturbers  of  tho  peace  of  the  Church  was, 
«t,  inconsiderable ;  or  that,  during  the  life- 
of  the  Apostles,  their  attempts  to  pervert 
tianity  were  attended  with  little  success,  and 
they  had  a  very  small  number  of  followers. 

of  opinion  that  these  passngcs  from  the 
-ed  writings  are  very  similar  to  what  might 
been  expected  from  men  who  were  writing 


»B 


u 

under  the  influence  of  a  feeling,  which  in  these  days 

ig42_  wo  term,  "  a  strong  preseuro  from  without ;"  who 

.^tngg  were  porfoctly  aware,  tliough — after  our  Saviour'i 

Qq  I  parable — not  eurprisi'(l,t]iat  the  tares  had  appeared 

teaeaU  ^^^^  ^'"^  wh(;at ;  anil  as  they  knew  that  both  must 

jQv  ck  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  felt  most  anxioui 

h^vinff  ^o   cultivate  the  plant  of   the  good  seed,  lest  it 

them  a  should  bo  ciiokcd  and  destroyed  by  the  noxious 

Qients  '  weeds  which  tlourisliod  lu-ound  it. 

umply  '^^^  ^^^'^  state  of  those  divisions  is  more  involved 

tradicti  in  darkness  than  any  other  part  of  ecclesiastical 

history ;  an<l  this  obscurity  arises  partly  from  the 

want  of  ancient  documents,  and  partly  from  the 

^jf4  abstruse  and  unintelligible  nature  of  the  doctrines, 

and  also  from  the  prejudices  of  those  who  hiTS 

transttiittctl  to  us  what  we  do  know  concerning 

them.     It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  passage  in 

the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  from  one  in  St.  PauTs 

Cpiatio  to  the  Colossians,  and  from  another  in  his 

first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  tliat  these  persons  lud 

formed  separate  assemblies.    The  Nicolaitans  were 

evidently  a  sect  which   are  denounced    by    our 

Saviour  for  their  licentiouH  practices. 

These  comiptcrs  of  Christianity  in  the  fint 
century,  may  be  divided  into  two  eects  :  the 
Judaising  Christians,  who  taught  that  the  ob- 
servance of  all  the  Alosnic  rites  was  necessur 
to  salvation,  and    the  supporters  of  the  OentJle 
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philosophy.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians 

18  a  complete   confutation  of  the  errors   of  the 

former.     The  exordium  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ''/^\V 

is  directed  against  the  latter.  ,  -^/t 

Tertullian  *  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
heresies  prevalent  in  the  secocd  century.  He 
traces  their  origin  to  the  Grecian  philosophy ; 
conceives  that  their  existence  was  ordained  or 
permitted  by  God,  in  order  to  prove  the  faith  of 
Christians ;  and  draws  a  very  unfavourable  picture  S 

of  the  heretics  in  general,  and  of  their  modes  of 
proceeding.  Ho  says  that  their  practice,  like 
their  faith,  was  without  gravity,  authority,  or  dis- 
cipline ;  that  all  was  confusion  amongst  them ; 
that  they  received  indiscriminately  all  who  came 
to  them,  the  mere  fact  that  they  joined  in  oppos- 
ing the  truth  being  a  sufficient  recommendation 
for  their  favour ;  that  they  were  puffed  up  with  a 
conceit  of  their  own  knowledge — all  being,  in  their 
estimation,  competent  to  instruct  others,  and 
even  their  women  exercising  the  ministerial  func- 
tions ;  that  they  conferred  orders  without  any 
previous  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  their 
candidates. 

Passing  from  their  practice  to  their  doctrine, 
ho  says,  their  object  was  to  destroy,  not  to  build 
up ;   to  unsettle,  not  to  instruct ;  to  pervert  the 
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*  orthodox,  not  to  convert  the  Gentiles  ;   that  tliere 

184S—  was  no  agreement  amongst  them,  each  following 

■Timet '.  his  own  f<mcies ;   that  many  amongst  them  were 

Be  \  even  withont  aseomblies  for  public  worship. 

repeat.  In  this  century,  the  cause  of  Chrietianity  mi 

my  cU  deeply  injured  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  |rr»t 

having  error,  which,  though  little  thought  of  at  the  time, 

thom  u  has  praducecl  other  errors  without  number,  and 

mentfl  '  multiplied  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  has  ao 

nmply  long  snifered,  which  was  this  : — Although  Jem 

trodicti  CiiriGt  had  prescribed  to  all  his  disciples  only  one 

plain  and  fimplu  rule  of  life — to  love  the  Lord 

witli    all    their    hearts,    and    th>'ir    neighbours 

INiA  as    themselves  —  nevertheless,    certain    Chrittian 

teachers,  probably  from  a  desire  to  live  a  Ute  ot 

austerity,  an  infatuation  of  mind  very  common  at 

tliat  time  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  forgetting 

tho  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  that  thej 

might  follow  their  own  vain  ini.iginations,  mun- 

tained  that  Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  ol 

sanctity  and   virtue  for   two   different   orders  <A 

Christians.     Of  these  rules  the  one  whs  ordinary, 

the    other    rxtraiirdinary ;    the   ordinary  iutendetl 

for  those  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  the 

extraordinarj-  for  those  who,  in  some  lone  retreat; 

aspired   to   the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  ol 

holini'ss  than  they  thought  could  be  acquired  ii 

the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  belong  to  th* 
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seyeral  stations  of  active  and  social  intercourse  ;  a 
notion  for  which,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  there  is 
no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture. 

This  double  doctrine  soon  produced  a  new  sect, 
who  made  professions  of  great  sanctity  and  virtue. 
They  considered  themselves  prohibited  from  the 
use  of  those  things  which  a  bountiful  and  munifi- 
cent Creator  has  given  leave  to  all  men  to  enjoy, 
on  the  reasonable  conditions  of  moderation  and 
thanksgiving.  They  thought  it  their  indispensable 
duty  to  extenuate  the  body  by  watchings>  absti- 
nence, and  labour.  They  endeavoured,  by  the 
most  severe  and  continual  efforts  of  abstract 
meditation,  to  rai^ie  their  souls  above  all  external 
objects  and  all  sensual  pleasures.  Both  men  and 
women  imposed  upon  themselves  the  most  severe 
tasks,  and  the  most  austere  discipline ;  all  which, 
although  it  might  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  pious 
intentions,  was,  as  it  was  sure  to  be,  most  detri- 
mental to  pure  religion,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
Gt)d's  dealings  with  mankind,  as  revealed  in  his 
Holy  Word,  both  before  the  Law  was  given,  as 
well  as  under  that  dispensation ;  contrary  to  his 
express  declarations  by  the  mouths  of  his  holy 
Prophets ;  and  contrary  to  the  example,  as  well 
as  the  precepts,  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  mystical  notions  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy,  arose  that  absurd  notion 
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of  a  certain  fire*  <1eBUiied  to  pnrify  departed 
Bouls,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and  the  wor^p  of 
images  and  relics,  and  all  that  train  of  sapenti- 

■  The  idea  ^von  of  Purgatory,  by  the  anlhoreaa  of  k  Jrarwy 

from  Oxford  to  Some,  is  a  "  pliilosopliic  "  one,  kt  leut  ahe  mp 
so,  but  Hsdly  at  nuiuice  with  my  jiutinrereiiccs&ointfaepanUt 
of  Dives  and  Iazuus,  the  only  authentic  source  of  ioformatiOD 
as  lo  tlic  state  of  ile[>arted  souls.  "  There  is  do  reason  why  a 
material  soul  might  not  oniiergo,  during  a  stage  of  Its  existesoe 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  a  purifying  and  enaobling  cbange, 
fitting  it  for  duit  state  into  whic^h  nothing  defiling  can  entsr. 
The  flower  which  fades  and  droops,  and  droops  and  perishes,  and 
vuuahoB  from  our  sight,  may  enter  into  new  combinations,  and 
soon  agun  appear  in  the  form  of  some  other  flower  of  far  ridai 
huDB,  und  of  infuiitely  higher  fragrance  and  beauty."— p.  9S. 

One  would  hardly  liave  expected  such  a  paragraph  bat  ihs 
pen  of  one  of  that  party,  who  a  few  years  unce  published  die  fcl- 
lowing  sentiment : — 

"  So  far  Archbishop  Usher.  The  objocts  of  making  the  abon 
extract  btrni  his  learned  work  has  been  ta  follows  : — FinI,  in 
ordor  to  preserve  before  Ifac  reader  a  clear  and  concludve  argnnuM 
i^ainst  tlie  Romanists,  whose  tenet  of  Purgatory  seems  therein  to 
be  fairly  encountered  and  exposed. 

"  Tliia,  bo  it  observed,  is  proposed  as  tlio  diief  object  of  thii 
series  of  Tracts,  viz.,  to  erect  safe  and  substantial  bulwarks  fn 
tho  Anglican  believer  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  draw  dcai 
and  inlelligiblo  lines,  which  may  allow  him  secorcly  to  ei 
the  rich  psstures  of  CatliDli(nsni,  without  the  r 
that  he,  as  an  individual,  may  fall  into  that  great  snare  whidi  ]m 
bewildoied  tlie  whole  Latin  Church — the  snare  of  Popery.  Aad 
it  is  conceived,  that  the  foregoing  citation  from  Usher  ptvm 
thus  much,  at  least,  that  Romanism  is  not  the  pure  creed  d 
antiquity  ;  that  the  tenet  of  Purgatory,  in  particular,  is  but  tk 
gradual  creation  of  centuries,  and  has  no  elaiin  to  our  oontidtr* 
turn." — Iraeti  for  the  Timet,  yol  iii.p.54. 

If  we  an  to  reeeive  the  dogma  of  Tract  No.  90,  wbftt  can  Ik 
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tion  which,  in  arter-ages,  nearly  obBCured  the  light  ■^xP*-: 

of  Christianity.     As  under  the  Jewish  law,  when  <^^^ 

God  caused  the  children  of  iBrael  to  go  forth  out  vvi'    - 

of  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  gave  them  his  "  statutes  ■  i.-^H\\^ 

and  his  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  ^Aifti*^ 

live  in  them  ; "  that  is  the  moral  Uw,  as  delivered 
on  Mount  Sinai ;  yet  afterwards,  on  aocount  of 
their  pronenesB  to  idolatry — because,  as  the  Pro- 
phet Ezra  expresaea  it,  "  They  would  not  cast 
away  the  abominations  of  their  eyes,  neither  did  H 

they  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt,  he  gave  them 
also  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
by  which  they  should  not  live" — i.  e.,  the  ritual  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  whose  precepts  were  not  of 
essential  obligation,  but  binding  only  as  being 
enacted  for  this  particular  purpose  :  bo,  also, 
under  the  Gospel,  when  our  blessed  Saviour  told 
the  lawyer  that  the  first  and  great  commandment 


writer  mean  b;  the  biutg  of  Poper;  {  It  we  nuy  hold  all  RomUli 
dodnneconniBteDtlywitb  ■  subwriptioDtothe  Articlesot  the  Pro- 
testwit  Church,  what  are  the  ufo  and  mbitiuitial  bulwarks  whirli 
the  wriler  meam  to  erect !  We  lued  to  think  the  Twenty-seconil 
Artielo  a  pretty  strong  bulwark  ;  that  those  who  aigned  it  could 
not  conaliteDtly  hold  this  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  If  "do  doctrine 
of  Rome  in  beyond  his  creed,"  nor  the  doctrines  of  pardons,  wor- 
ifaippuig  and  adoration,  as  well  of  imagea  as  of  reliques,  and  aim 
invocation  of  saints,  for  it  declares  them  "  to  be  fond  things,  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  wamu^  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  writer 
ju«t  quoted,  ba*e  "  no  claim  on  our  contideTation." 
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was,  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heaii 
_  and  that  the  second  waa  like  unto  it,  to  love  h 

""*  neighbour  as  himself ;  that  these  two  commuu 

incnte  embodied  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  an 
^^V^^  >  contained  the  aum  and  substance  of  the  preacbin 

^.  and  exliortations  of  tho  prophets,  and  "  which  if. 

""%  man   do.   he  shall   live  in  them ; "  but   beoMM 

Christians,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  would  no 
execute  these  judgments,  and  despised  these  ita 
tutes,  their  eyes  being  after  their  fatherB'  idoli 
he  gave  them  up  to  their  own  inventions,  per 
niitted  them  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  vaii 
philosophy  :  he  gave  them  up  to  so  strong  a  ddo- 
sion  as  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  blend  the  rites  <A 
pagan  idolatry  with  the  solemnisation  of  Chrirtiio 
worship, — -'statutes  which  were  not  good,aod  yoAg 
ments  by  which  they  should  not  live."  It  i 
asserted  by  some,  who  dissent  from  our  Cots' 
munion,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  God'i 
dealings  with  mankind  under  the  divine  legatioi 
of  Moses,  and  under  the  Gospel.  If  this  wai 
anything  else  than  a  mere  assertion,  in  what  senai 
can  the  law  be  compared  to  a  schoohnasteFi  wbo« 
office  it  was  to  bring  us  unto  Christ!  An 
not  some  of  tho  marvellous  acts  of  God's  prori 
deuce  to  that  people  in  the  wilderness,  said  to  ban 
happened  to  them  for  "  examples,^  and  to  bavt 
been  "  nxitten  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  thi 
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enda  of  the  world  are  come!"     "I  should  never  'Ji"-'J 

have  thought,"  said  a  learned  divine,  "  of  going  to  y^^''-l 

the  Old  Testament  for  an  illustration  of  anytliing  V^- ^ 

in  the  New,  if  St.  Paul  had  not  sent  me,"     He  .  ■  "^  ,  . 

might  have  added  St.  Peter,  St.  Jainea,  St.  Jude,  Kfjj^ 

aod  St.  John. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  in  which  wo  perceive  there  existed  the 
worst  errors  in   doctrine,  great   comiptionB    in  Q 

morals,  and  numerous  divisions  quite  as  much  to 
be  deplored  as  any  which  have  since  taken  place. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  most  learned 
Charchman,  the  most  acute  and  attentive  observer 
of  passing  events,  to  have  drawn  a  more  accurate 
representation  of  the  proceedings  of  those  modem 
sects  hy  which  the  Church  is  now  so  unhappily 
divided,  than  Tertullian  has  given  us  in  his 
Treatise  de  Prascriptione  Harelicorum,  of  the 
heresies  in  his  day.  *     The  rngst  violent  enemy, 

*  Thf  Bisliop  of  Lincoln  concludes  this  chapter  of  hid  wcirk  •>□ 
the  state  of  Chmtian  chiirchc«  in  tlia  days  of  Tcrtulliui,  by  HiU 
remark—"  The  Romaii  Catholics  are  in  iliu  liahit  uC  urging  thr 
diviuouB  among  PnUcfitanls  as  an  argument  agaiuiit  PnitcBtaiiliiuii. 
•nd  tiicir  own  pretended  freedom  from  diasuniuaus,  as  a  proof  that 
thfij  comiHMU  the  true  Giurch.  If  this  is  a  valid  nrgunicnt 
•gidiut  PrutestantisTn,  die  long  catnlngue  of  heresies  vhicli  Tur. 
tulliui  eniinicrates,  will  fumiali  an  rquallj'  valid  argament  againiit 
ChlUtianit)'.  But  the  divisiuiui  wliirh  arose,  both  amongat  the 
ettiy  pruHvlylos  to  the  goapel  and  the  early  Rcfonneis,  wore  the 
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liowever,  of  Church  EBtabliBbmeDts  viU  bardli 
venture  to  assert  that  the  uoion  of  Church  hoi 
State  was  the  cause  of  these  evils ;  for  the  ciuui 
must  precede  the  effect ;  whereas  they  were  h 
existence  before  Christianity  ever  had  an  Bstfr 
blishment,  and  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  moil 
hostile  to  the  Church,  and  carried  on  against  iti 
members  the  most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  perW' 
cutions.  And,  therefore,  when  the  dissolution  ol 
this  alliance  is  ofTered  as  the  panacea  for  all  thf 
evils  which  arise  to  religion  from  false  dootrina 
and  corrupt  morals,  we  may  have  strong  reasoni 
to  doubt  if  it  would  succeed. 

I  fear  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  these  erili 
in  another  source,  and  tliat  is,  the  deep-seated 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  which,  in  all 
periods  of  time,  and  under  every  dispensation  ol 
religion,  has  shown  itself  in  a  resolute  rebelliiH] 
against  God,  and  a  disregard  of  his  sacred  institu- 
tions. It  was  this  fatal  tendency  to  depart  froai 
the  living  God,  which  the  Apostles  St.  Paul,  St 
Peter,  St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  have 


natural  consHjuencca  of  the  change  aSecting  the  condition  of  Mdl, 
by  tlic  new  tight  which  liad  burst  upon  their  miniU.  Thiil 
fornicr  trainR  nf  thinking  were  interrupted — th«r  former  prmd' 
pies  unsettled."  In  llie  variety  of  their  tempers,  and  the  oppoii- 
tiou  of  th^  interests,  it  cannot  be  matl«r  of  surprise  that  all  did 
iiot  ennsent  to  walk  in  the  sune  path,  or  that  truth  waa  too  oAu 
saciiRced  to  the  ambition  of  foondiug  a  sect. 
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denounced  as  the  source  from  which  all  the  strife, 
and  envyings,  and  divisions  of  the  Church  have 
sprung,  and  which  St.  Paul  assures  us  will  abound 
more  and  more  until  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
and  from  which  we  may  infer  that  his  Church  will 
never  cease  to  be  militant  until  it  becomes  trium- 
phant. ^^  The  wheat  and  the  tares  must  grow 
together  until  the  harvest."" 

Having  thus  endeavoured   to  prove  that  the 
evils  which  obstruct  the  influence  of  true  religion,  q 

both  as  to  doctrines  and  morals,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  present  alliance  of  Church  and  State, 
inasmuch  as  they  existed  long  before  any  such 
alliance  took  place,  I  propose,  in  the  next  place, 
to  offer  some  observations  on  the  difficulties  which 
the  Church  of  England,  as  an  Establishment,  has 
had  to  contend  with  from  the  time  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  dissolved  the  religious  houses  and 
seized  their  property  ;  difficulties  so  great,  that  I 
feel  convinced  nothing  else  than  the  especial  pro- 
vidence of  Almighty  God  could  have  preserved 
it  from  gradually  sinking  to  decay ;  and  so  far 
from  being  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  has  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
its  members,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  population^ 
and  in  districts  where  hamlets  have,  in  a  few  years^ 
become  towns,  and  towns  have  rivalled  in  extent 
the  most  populous  cities,  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
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that  it  is  in  existence  at  all,  and  has  been  able  to 
preserve  to  us,  in  its  Articles  and  Liturgy,  sound 
doctrine  and  purity  of  worship ;  and  being  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes  of  Popish  infallibility 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  endless  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  other,  which  must  destroy  all  sure 
grounds  of  faith,  it  still  remains  the  great  bulwark 
of  religious  truth,  and  requires  nothing  but  a 
munificent  liberality,  similar  to  that  with  whioh  it 
was  first  endowed,  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  made,  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  blessing  to 
the  land. 

In  order  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clear  point  of 
view,  I  must  call  your  attention  for  a  few  momeots 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 

The  revenues  of  the  whole  diocese  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  He  was,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  sole  trustee.  At  this  period  there  were 
no  parish  churches,  or  residences  for  the  ministers; 
but  whether  married  priests  or  monks,  they  dwelt 
together  near  the  bishop's  see.  When  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  rendered  it  expedient  that  a 
resident  pastor  should  be  appointed  to  each  eepa- 
rate  parish,  still  for  sometime  he  was  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund,  until  at  length  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  each  minister  should  receive  the 
tithes  of  his  own  parish  ;  probably,  amongst  other 
reasons,  as  an  inducement  to  the  lords  of  the  soil 


^•F 
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to  dedicate  that  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  -^"^^^^ '/^ 

service  of  Almighty  God,  who  might  be  unwilling  ^^^^^^  W 

to  contribute  it  to  the  common  stock.  ''^^♦X    O 

After  the  Conquest,  the  great  religious  houses,  .  yjf^.  - VN^ 

with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  lords  of  the  ^*^Zsl>- 

soil,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pope,*  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  obtaining  the  appropriation  of 
Churches,  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
for  their  own  use  and  benefit;  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  this  custom  prevail,  that,  within  the  H 

space  of  throe  hundred  years,  above  a  third  part, 
and  those  generally  the  richest  benefices  in 
England,  became  appropriated.  All  that  the 
bishops  could  accomplish  was  to  restrain  the 
monks  from  a  personal  cure  of  souls,  on  account 
of  their  scandalous  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  and  to  compel  them  to  retain  fit  and  able 
vicars  and  curates  ;  and  at  last  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  these  corporations  the  presentations 
of  perpetual  vicars,  endowed  sometimes  with  a 
portion  of  the  tithes,  sometimes  with  a  fixed  money 
payment,  who  should  have  no  other  dependence  on 
the  monasteries  than  rectors  had  upon  their  patron. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  seized  all  the  pro- 
perty of  these  religious  houses  and  dissolved  the 
corporations,  under    the    promise  of   making  a 

*  Kennet  on  Impropriations. 
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re-distribution  of  it  for  religious  uses,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  very  far  short  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  clone,  took  place.  In  strict  justice  the 
property,  being  now  diverted  from  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  given,  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the 
original  owners — i.^.,  the  lay  fees  to  the  heirs  of 
those  who  gave  them — the  tithes  to  the  appropriated 
churches.  The  king,  however,  in  so  short  a  period 
as  three  years,  had  wasted  the  greater  portion  of 
this  property  by  gifts  to  his  favourites,  or  by 
grant  of  sale  on  such  easy  conditions  as  were 
next  to  a  gift.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  work  of  spoliation  was  carried  out 
to  the  utmost.  For  as  laymen  had  in  the  former 
reign  obtained  possession,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
rectorial  tithes,  and  become  also  patrons  of  the 
vicarage,  they  let  them  also  on  lease  to  their  depen- 
dants, so  that  the  minister  found  himself  not  only 
without  revenue,  but  even  a  house  to  live  in :  he 
was  fain  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  public-house* 

*  In  the  year  1 670,  there  appeared  an  octavo  volume,  under  the 
title  of  the  '<  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  die 
Clergy  and  Religion,  inquired  into,"  in  a  letter  written  to  R.  L, 
of  which  work  Echard  is  tlie  reputed  author.  It  exhibits  sndi  a 
lively  picture  of  the  poor  country  parson  in  those  days,  that  1 
make  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  tliis  extract. 

The  author  liaving  set  forth  the  obvious  reasons  why  the  prieit- 
hood  should  be  suificiently  endowed,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  That  in 
all  ages,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  continued  tolerable  mainte^ 
nance  for  the  clci*gy,  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  many  otheiii 
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and  turn  ale-wife  for  a  maintenance ;   the  conse-  '^'^X'^t  '^ 

quence  waa  tliat  no  one  would  accept  of  these  ^'  -"^^  5^1 

worthless  benefices,  and  even  great  parishes  and  '^J-:/  ^ 

ni*ke  lu  Ihink  10  be  very  nccMurj,  unless  they'll  count  moiw}'  -i^^^i'^ 

and  virtualB  lu  be  only  types  auiI  HlisdowB,  and  80  to  ce>8e  with 

tfae  cemnooial  law.     For  when  the  minister  is  pinched  u  to  the 

tolonble  coDveniencoe  of  life,  the  chief  of  hia  cate  and  time  must 

be  spent,  not  on  &  perliucnt  inquiry  coiiaidering  what  texts  of 

scripture  will  be  most  useful  tor  liis  parish,  what  instrnctlDns 

most  seasonable,  and  what  authora  beat  to  be  eonan]ted,>~bDt  llie 

dief  of  hia  thoughts  and  main  business  must  be  to  study  how  to  Q 

live  tbatweek,— Where  he  shall  have  bread  for  his  family  I — Whose 

■ow  has  lately  pigged  t — Whence  will  come  the  next  rfjmciDg 

goose,  or  (ho  next  cheerful   basket  of  apples  1  — How  far  to 

^■»""""i  or  oflVringa  t — Wlieu  shall  we  have  anotlier  christening, 

and  who  ia  likely  to  marry  or  die  t    These  are  very  seasonable 

eonriderationa,  and  wortliy  of  a  man's  thoughts  ;  for  a  family 

cannot  be  maintained  by  texta  and  contexta,  and  the  child  that 

Un  CTj'ing  in  the  cradle  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  littlo  milk, 

and,  perhaps,  sugar,  though,  perhaps,  there  be  a  small  German 

aysteni*  in  the  houac. 

"  But  suppose  he  does  get  into  a  little  hole  over  the  OTon,  with 
a  lock  to  it,  called  a  study,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  one 
majr  vecy  near  gucsa  what  is  his  firat  thought  when  he  cornea 
there,  namely,  tliat  Iho  last  kilderkin  of  drink  is  near  departed  ; 
that  he  has  but  one  poor  single  groat  in  the  house,  and  there  ii  a 
jndgment  and  execution  coming  out  against  him  fuT  milk  and 
eggs.  Now,  what  parisli  can  be  so  ineonaidente  and  unreason- 
able as  to  look  for  anything  from  one  whose  phansie  is  thus 
checkt,  and  whose  undentanding  ia  thus  ruffled  and  disordered  I 
They  may  as  soon  expect  comfort  and  consolation  from  him  that 
lies  racked  with  gout  and  stone,  as  from  a  divine  thus  broken  and 
shattered  in  hia  fortunea.  But  we  II  grant  that  he  meets  not 
with  any  of  tliese  frightful  disastern,  but  he  goea  into  his  study 


*  Qy.  The  making  of  sugaT'Candy. 
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market-towns  were  utterly  destitute  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

Queen  Eh'zabuth  was  anything  but  a  nursing- 


with  a  mind  as  calm  as  tlie  evening  ;  for  all  that,  upon  Simdajr, 
we  miut  Im>  content  with  wliat  God  will  please  tusi'nd  as.  Fotm 
for  books,  he  is,  for  want  of  monev,  so  moderately  fumishcd, 
tliat,  except  it  be  a  small  Geneva  bible,  so  small  aa  it  will  not  be 
desired  to  lie  open  of  itself,  together  with  a  certain  Conoardanee 
tliereunto  Wlonging,  as  also  a  book  for  all  kind  of  Latin  sentcnoeii 
called  Polyantlieoe,  with  some  Exposition  upon  the  Catechism,  a 
portion  of  which  is  to  be  got  by  heart,  and  to  be  put  off  for  hit 
own,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Caryl  u))on  Pineda,  Mr.  Dod  upon  the 
Commandments,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  Lives  of  Famous  Men.  Nov, 
what  may  not  a  divine  do,  though  but  of  ordinary  parts  and  on- 
liappy  education,  with  such  learned  helps  and  assiatances  of 
these  {  No  vice  surely  durst  stand  before  him,  no  heresie  afVhnt 
him." 

If,  perad venture,  the  reader  should  think  these  remarks  ap|ily 
to  the  times  long  since  past,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  *<  Clotliing  Society  for  tlie  Benefit  of  Poor 
pious  Clerg^'men  of  the  Established  Church,"  *  and  he  wiU  see  with 
wluit  thankful  humility  cast-off  clothes,  all  sorts  of  wearing 
apparel,  baby-linen,  household  linen,  even  a  few  books,  are 
received  by  many  poor  ministers  of  the  gospel.  One  extnet 
may  suffice  : — 

<<  Ah  !  they  know  not,  in  high  station,  the  wretchedness  which 
a  poor  clergyman  silently  endures,  whose  professional  maintenanee 
is  at  once  inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  derogatory  to  his  calling. 
They  know  not  how  completely  the  meagreness  of  his  tomponl 
state  unfits  him  for  tlie  effectual  discharge  of  his  varied  duties ;  and 
how  the  anxieties  of  a  life  which  has  no  resources  upon  which,  under 
Providence,  it  can  with  calmness  depend,  unnerves  his  facoltisi 
for  such  a  continued  and  strenuous  devotion  to  his  pecullw 


*  Tliis  Society  is  conducted  by  Miss  Lamb,  whose  addx^aa  if 
Mrs.  Dray's,  Riverston  Lodge,  Hemol  Hempstead,  ilcrta. 
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mother  to  the  Church.  The  only  consolation  we 
have  is,  that  this  scandalous  sacrilege  was  the 
price  which  the  Church  was  called  upon  to  pay 
for  emancipation  from  the  corruptions  and  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

CfdliDg,  OS  is  essentially  necessary  to  its  proficiency  and  success. 

To  ft  clergyman   weighed  down  by  ft  ceaseless  straggle  with 

poTerty,  there  must  ever  be  wanting  that  cheerful  and  unburdened 

energy  of  mind  by  which  alone  he  can  attain  to  any  excellency  in 

the  knowledge  and  distribution  of  divine  things.     He  cannot — if 

ander  an  ftbsolute  uncertainty  of  his  daily  bread — feel  that  ab-  H 

sencc  of  all  worldly  anxiety  from  the  heart,  without  which  it  is 

ftlmost  impossible  for  the  weakness  of  our  fallen  nature  to  give 

itself  up  wholly  to  any  tiling  but  a  laborious  endeavour  to  obtain 

the  necessaries  of  life. 

**  Are  tliey  not  criminal,  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man,  who  by 
withholding  froiA  the  minister  of  the  altar  that  provision  for  the 
flesh  which  is  meet  and  right  for  the  station  in  which  he  stands, 
compel  liim  to  turn  tlie  current  of  his  tlioughts  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  direct  hia  efforts  to  the  labour  of  securing  his  own 
temporary  existence  in  this  world,  instead  of  working  head,  heart, 
and  soul  for  their  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  next  ? 

"  To  maintain  a  decent  and  cheerful  appearance  when  your  heart 
is  bowed  down  to  earth  by  the  conviction  of  fast-approaching 
indigence, — to  go  forth  to  minister  calmly  among  tlie  people,  with 
sustained  voice  and  serene  brow,  when  your  spirit  is  sinking  at 
the  spectacle  of  abject  penury  which  meets  you  at  your  home, — to 
be  depressed  daily  and  hourly  by  a  sense  of  degradation  in  the 
eyes  of  those  upon  whose  respect  your  beneficial  influence  depends, 
— to  feel  life  one  perpetual  struggle, — to  view  the  downward  path 
before  you,  dark,  bleak,  and  dreary, — to  be  harassed  with  a  fore- 
boding dread  of  die  ^Tctcliedness  of  the  objects  of  your  love, 
whom,  when  you  die,  you  must  leave  to  tread  the  wilderness  of  a 
pitiless  world,  unprotected  and  portionless, — is  a  mart^Tdom  wliich 
I,  and  hundreds  of  my  brethren,  have  endured.** 

January f  1844. 
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Od  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  tli 
evil  of  the  confiscation  of  religious  proper 
appeared  in  its  full  magnitude,  and  a  great  oppo 
tuuity  of  providing  a  remedy  was  lost.  The  leu 
of  what  remained  of  this  property  had,  during  tl 
Commonwealth,  expired,  and  when  the  ejeeti 
ministers  were  restored  they  were  permitted 
renew  them,  and  as  they  were,  for  the  most  pii 
inon  advanced  in  years,  they  did  so  on  very  d 
advantageous  terms.  During  this  reign  ma 
manifestos  woro  put  Forth,  stating  the  neoesH 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  nothi 
effectual  wan  done.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  An 
the  lirst-fruitB  and  tenths,  which,  during  the  pa] 
supremacy,  had  been  paid  to  the  bishop  of  Kon 
and  had  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  bec« 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  were  granted  for  t 
augmentation  of  small  livings ;  but  here  sgi 
a  great  error  was  committed,  inasmuch  as  tl 
revenue  was  assessed  according  to  the  Voi 
EccksiasHcus  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  when 
a  new  valuation  ought  to  have  been  made,  as  t 
pope  took  very  good  care  to  do  in  the  reign 
Edward  the  First,  and  the  livings  asseM 
according  thereto  as  tboy  became  vacant.  T 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  would  hi 
justified  a  fresli  valuation  at  the  commencement 
the  present  century.     From  the  time  of  Que 
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Anoe  to  the  year  18D9  nothing  further  was  done 
to  augment  the  value  of  small  livings,  while  the 
npid  riso  in  the  value  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
oomforts  of  life,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money,  moro  than  nullified  all  the  exertions 
which  the  Governors  had  been  able  to  make  with 
tiie  small  funds  placed  at  their  disposal.  This  was  so 
evident  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  gracious  message 
of  bis  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was 
granted  in  aid  of  the  fund  already  vested  in  the 
Governors  of  the  royal  bounty  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  was  continued  until  the  year  1820.  But 
this  sum  was  found  totally  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  claims  for  augmentation,  even  from  the  old 
vicarages,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  have  since 
arisen  for  the  endowment  of  additional  churches 
in  populous  towns,  and  chapels  of  ease  in  exten- 
sive parishes.  Can  any  reasonable  man  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  the  period  which  has  passed 
nnder  our  notice,  the  poverty  and  paucity  of  the 
clergy  rendered  them  unable  to  administer  effec- 
tually to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially aa  their  means  of  subsistence  were  diminished, 
while  increased  exertions  and  increased  numbers 
were  so  urgently  called  for  i  Can  we  wonder  that, 
under  auch  circumstances,  Wesley  and  his  asso- 
ciates should  seek  to  remedy  such  a  lamentable 
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state  of  things ;  and  that  their  zeal,  perhaps  not 
the  most  discreet,  should  raise  up  a  spirit  of  violent 
enthusiasm*  which,  like   a   rushing    and    over- 


*  Having  eccn  what  a  strong  resemblance  there  is  between  the 
proceedings  of  those  sects,  by  whom  the  peace  of  the  ChurdiiE 
now  no  unhappily  tlisturU>d,  witli  what  took  place  in  tlie  dayi  d 
Tertullian,  let  us  see  if  we  can  (liscovor  a  resemblance  as  Strang 
in  the  history  of  tlie  Mendicant  Orders  of  the  tliirteenth  centmy. 
<<  In  the  early  part  of  this  century/*  says  Mr.  Dlunt,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Reformation,"  **  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  pro* 
fessed  object  of  which  was  the  revival  of  true  religion,  were 
established  in  England.  Tlicre  was  much  to  captivate  in  their 
prospectus.  Tliey  renounced  all  worldly  views  ;  they  depended 
on  the  alms  of  tlie  people  ;  and  the  ]H!oplc  admiring  tlieir  disn- 
teresteilncss,  and  i*cvcreiicing  their  ]uetyf  were  cheerful  givent 
Your  friar  was  a  sturdy  beggar.  He  could,  by  the  license  of  the 
pope,  ])reach  where  he  would  ;  and  if  he  could  not  lawfully  take 
]KN»session  of  the  parish  church,  he  would  erect  his  ambuktorj 
pulpit  at  any  cross  in  any  parish,  and  i*ail,  as  he  generally  did,  it 
the  supinencss  and  ignorance  of  the  resident  minister.  He  c<ald 
confess  whosoever  might  come  to  him.  It  was  to  no  purpose  thit 
the  parish  priest  refused  absolution  to  any  black  slieep  in  hii 
Hock  :  away  he  went  to  a  Fniuciscan,  and  absolution  was  giveo 
him  at  once,  the  more  readily  indeed,  as  {in  opportunity  was  thn 
afforded  the  friar  of  expressing  his  contempt  of  every  ecclcsiastial 
body  but  his  own.  Their  principles,  however,  like  tliose  of  modexn 
dissenters,  pro]>agated  schism.  They  split  amongst  themselTW, 
and  tore  the  coat,  which  should  have  been  without  seam,  into  M 
many  parts.  Mutual  abuse,  instead  of  cordial  co-operatioa,  wai 
their  maxim.  Tlie  poor  ploughman,  who  sought  uistructton  io 
his  creed  at  the  liands  of  the  Friars  Minoi's,  was  told,  as  he  Tallied 
his  soul,  to  beware  of  the  Carmelites.  The  Carmelites  pronoled 
Ills  edification  by  denouncing  the  Dominicans.  The  DominicMH 
in  their  turn  condemned  tlic  Augustins.  <<  Be  true  to  us,"  was  the 
language  of  each,  *'  and  you  slmll  be  saved  without  a  creed.** 

We  need  not  search  far  for  a  complete  paraUel  to  saeh  pn> 
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whioh  carried  them  far  wide  of,  and  far  beyood,  -^i/>  ^   3 

their  original  intentions!     Should  we  not  rather  '^'     0 

,  (.  ,«^ 

rrciiJingn  >a  are  here  (lescribed  in  the  timea  in  which  we  Utc.     If  '  "'-■^.ki'^ 

the  reader  will  Bubaljluta  the  preeent  for  the  put  tease,  and  the 
word  Methodist  for  Friar,  and  Kylhamite  for  Carmelite,  be  will 
find  the  extract  from  Mr.  Dlunt'i  history  read  Tery  well  indeed, 
N  much  Bu  as  Co  remiud  bim  of  tlio  words  of  the  Roniaii  satirist, 
"  Qai'iJ  rida  t  mulalo  nomiiu  de  le  Pabvia  narrafur." 

Some  of  the  Methodists  have,  of  late  years,  entirely  withdrawn  — _ 

tram  attendance  at  church,  lunce  the    Tractarian  moTement,  ** 

becaoso  they  connidcr  it  as  infected  with  Popery.  J  feel  confident 
that  the  same  charge  may  bo  made  against  tbenuelTes,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  practice,  that  they  agree  with  Papists  in  some  of 
their  principles,  and  arc  diatinguiBheU  by  the  same  pecnliaritiei. 
The  peculiar  itoctrino  of  the  Methodists  is  the  attainment  of 
complete  perfectloD.  Assurance,  or  to  use  Wesley's  words,  "  a 
full  elew  sense  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  power  to  mn  no  mm^" 
Let  ua  see  what  tlie  Papists  say  ou  this  subject.  At  page  206  of  a 
book  called  Tht  Kovitlatt.  or  tlu  Jttuit  in  Trainiuj,  this  panage 
occnn — "  I  desired  to  feel  tliat  I  was  free  from  all  Mn,  and  I  felt 
■o.  Protestants  must  walk  in  unovrtMnty  as  to  the  absolute  remis- 
sion of  their  sios  ;  but  Roman  Catholics  know,  even  in  this  world, 
that  their  sins  are  forgiven  them,"  As  to  the  scenes  now  taking 
|daoe  in  lilethodist  chapels,  at  love-feasts  and  revivals.  Bishop 

l^vington  has  proved  that  the   Methodists  are  only  acting  over 

•gun  the  fanatical  conductor  St.  Francis,  St.  Ignatius,  Teresa 

Uagdalen  of  Pazzi,  Pliliip  Nerius,  Spinellns,  and  other  Catholic 

■unt*.    He  proves,  beyond  all  coQtradietian,  the  proposition  with 

which  he  commences  liis  work,  that  the  spirit  of  enthnsasm  is 

always  the  same  in  all  sects  and  prufcssions  of  religion,  and 

diKoven  itself  in  sunilor  peculiarities  of  notion*  and  behaviour ; 

and  that  if  Wesley  supposed  that  the  effects  produced  by  bis 

preacbingj  such  as  persons  crying  out,  Bcresmings,  shrickings. 

tremblings,  and  lolling  down  in  convulnoDS,  were  things  unheard 

of  before,  he  was  altogether  inislaken. 
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be  thankful  that  this  outbreak  of  religious  zeal, 
through  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  maj 
prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  beneficial,  rather 
than  injurious,  to  the  Church  ;  for  as  necessity  ii 
Aaid  to  be  the  parent  of  invention,  so  also  is  it  of 
all  salutary  reforms.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
reforming  all  abuses,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
zeal  of  these  sectaries  acting  on  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  great  masses  of  the  population,  has  pro- 
<luced  the  abolition  of  commendams,  the  very 
s^eat  restrictions  of  pluralities,  and  the  re-distri- 
bution of  some  part  of  the  property  of  Cathedral 
Churches  for  the  augmentation  of  small  vicarages, 
and  the  endowment  of  additional  district  churches, 
and  has  called  forth  a  most  zealous  co-operatioii 
in  the  lay  members  of  our  Communion,  in  which 
are  instances  of  munificent  liberality  equal  to  that 
of  former  days,  when  no  gift  within  the  power  of 
the  donor  was  thought  too  much  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

But  the  time  demands  that  these  remarks 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  attack  of  all  our  enemies,  in  these  days, 
has  been  directed  against  the  Church  as  an  Elsta- 
hlisliment :  and  although  one  attack  has  continuaUy 
been  followed  up  by  another,  no  material  advan- 
tage has  been  gained. 

Those  laws,  however,  which  were  considered  bj 
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our  forefathers  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a 
I^otestant  Establishment,  have  been  erased  from 
the  Statute-book.  Whether  they  were  any  safe- 
guard, or  whether,  as  they  did  exist,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  maintain  them,  are  questions  the  discus- 
sion of  which  could  now  lead  to  no  profitable 
result.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  they  have 
been  repealed ;  and  the  army  of  the  Established 
Church  has  been  compelled  to  take  the  open  field 
on  equal  terms,  as  far  as  these  matters  are  con- 
cerned, with  its  opponents.  A  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years  has  now  elapsed  since  these  great 
changes  were  effected.  What,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  compared  with  what  it  was 
before  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  took  place  i  Have  the  fabrics  of  the 
churches  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  I  So  far 
from  that,  greater  exertions  have  been  made  to 
beautify  and  restore  them  than  ever  was  effected 
since  the  Restoration.  About  one  thousand  addi- 
tional churches  have  been  erected ;  and  the  obli- 
gation on  parishes  to  provide  for  all  necessary 
repairs  have  been  clearly  established  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  highest  legal  authority.  So  that  this 
attack,  by  which  the  various  sects  of  Noncon- 
formists openly  avowed  that  they  meant  to  effect 
a  dissolution  of  the  bond  between  Church  and 
State,  has  utterly  failed.    The  attempt  to  intro- 
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duce  a  modified  Popery  baa  met  with  no  bettei 
success ;  for  though  some  forty  of  our  bretlini 
liave  become  perverts  to  the  Komish  dissent,  no 
congregution  has  adopted  these  innovations,  eithsr 
08  to  doctrine,  or  in  the  celebration  of  diiine 
worship.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the  great  evil  of 
non-residence  has  been  much  abated  by  the  Act  foi 
restruning  pluralities,  for  enforcing  residence,  and 
for  building  and  repairing  the  parsonages.  By 
the  redistribution  of  some  part  of  Church  property 
a  remedy  has  been  prorided — though  much  too 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  operations  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  case — for  the  poverty  and  paucity 
of  the  clergy.  How  far  it  may  be  deemed  ezpe> 
dient  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  brethren,  who 
labour  in  the  dense  maaseB  of  our  population,  by 
admitting  pious  and  well-informed  laymen  to  the 
order  of  deacona,  under  certain  regulations,  ie  a 
matter  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  deserves  the 
niost  serious  consideration.  In  that  most  im- 
portant matter— the  trainmg  young  people  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  thu  Lord— muoh  hat 
been  done  by  the  erection  of  diocesan  and  paro- 
chial schools.  I  consider  every  one  of  these  schools, 
well  conducted  and  under  the  constant  superin- 
tendence of  the  parochial  minister,  as  a  fortrew 
from  which  the  Author  of  all  Evil  will  never  be  able 
to  eject  him — a  defence  incomparably  strosger 
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titan  any  penal  statutes  can  possibly  be ;  aa  imicb  ,^^"v.* 

ao,   as  sound  roligiotu  principles  have  more  in-  jC^"^ 

fluoDce  over  men's  minds  than  test-oatbs  are 
found  to  bave  over  those  who  havo  no  principles 
at  all ;  and  by  which  every  page  of  history  proves 
that  men  never  are  influenced  when  they  find 
them  opposed  to  their  interests  and  their  inclina- 
tions. Tlie  last  effort  of  our  opposors  has  been 
directed  against  this  extension  of  education,  but 
the  attack  has  been  weak  and  wavering ;  divisions 
appeared  tn  the  camp ;  one  powerful  sect,  in  this 
instance,  forsook  the  Voluntary  principle,  and,  by 
accepting  the  aid  offered  by  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, so  far  allied  themselves  with  the  State. 

The  result  of  this  hard-fought  contest  has  been 
in  our  favour ;  the  enemy  has  been  obliged  to 
draw  off  his  forces,  and  no  position  has  been 
carried.  Now,  there  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
but  it  rer|uires  no  great  penetration  to  foresee  that 
it  only  precedes  a  very  fierce  renewal  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  divine  dispensations,  "  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years ;"  but  the  case  is  far  different  with 
the  groat  Adversary  of  man's  salvation.  Time  is 
everything  with  him ;  and  Holy  Scripture  informs 
us  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  that  circumstance. 

The  present  moment  of  comparative  ease  de- 
mands, therefore,  our  utmost  care,  vigilance,  and 
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Be  this  ae  tt  may,  after  what  I  have  seen  (thia  dayn 
repeat,  for  the  first  tune),  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due 
my  clergy,  and  I  hereby  tender  it  accordingly,  for  m 
banng  occupied  so  large  a  ptntion  of  my  recent  addren 
diem  m  diaciusing  the  statements  of  such  a  writer — atats 
ments  which  would  bare  been  (ax  better  disposed  of  by  thr- 
umply  reciting  his  own  direct,  deliberate,  repeated  ooc: 
tradietioni  of  every  one  of  them. 

H.EXBTU. 
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The  first  corruption  of  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  arose  from  an  attempt  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  This  we  have 
Been  took  place  in  the  Apostolic  age.  We  have 
traced  its  baneful  influence  in  the  succeeding  age, 
and  have  seen  how  it  laid  the  foundation  for  som^ 
of  the  worst  errors  of  the  Romish  creed.  After 
that  it  produced  the  jargon  of  the  Schools,  and 
then  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  well  nigh  extin- 
guished. The  first  thing  which  threw  a  cloud 
over  the  rising  brightness  of  the  Reformation 
was  derived  from  the  same  source,  when  the  Re- 
formers, unhappily  forsaking  the  simplicity  which 
adorns  their  first  writings,  adopted  all  the  abstruse 
reasoning  and  subtle  distinctions  of  the  scholastic 
doctors.  The  evils  which  have  arisen,  at  the 
present  time,  from  an  application  of  philosophical 
reasoning  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  cannot 
but  have  impressed  themselves  most  forcibly  on 
our  attention.  The  sublime  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel  can  only  be  explained  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed,  and  in  these  things,  which  even  angels 


repentance.  They  are  n.'ady  to  admit  tlie  propriety  and  beauty 
of  our  Church  festivals  ;  and  it  is  instantly  demanded  of  them,  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt,  when  a  great  re-union  of  our  separated  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  that,  in  thus  finding  out  new  matter  for  dissension,  the 
activity  and  subtilty  of  the  Church's  great  enemy  is  dearly  to  be 
diacemed  )** 
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desire  to  look  into,  and  which  at  present,  there 
fore,  oven  their  superior  powers  of  intellect  do  but 
partially  comprehend,  no  nian''s  opinion  is  of  Uu 
least  importance^  but  only  the  express  words  ol 
the  revelation  itself.*  If  this  important  truth  had 
its  due  weight  and  influence,  the  Church  would  not 
have  had  cause  to  lament  the  attempt  to  brim 
down  these  sublime  mysteries  to  the  level  of  th< 
human  understandintr^  and  to  try  the  rcvelatioiu 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  by  the  reason  of  his  fal?ibl< 
creatures. 


Buh 


•  Tlicflo  arc  the  words  of  a  very  great  man,  Dr.  Saxniiel  Clarlw 
lloctor  uf  St.  JaiiioA,  Westminster,  "who/*  says  hin  biographer 
"  was  of  a  natural  gen  inn,  cxcollent  enoii<;h  to  have  placed  him  in 
the  superior  rank  of  men  without  the  acquirements  of  leammg 
anil  of  learning  enough  to  have  n^mlored  a  much  If>SH  comprehen 
sivn  genius  very  considerable  in  the  eyra  of  the  world.  Bui  ii 
him  they  were  both  uuitoil  to  such  a  degree,  as  those  who  wen 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  knew  not  which  most  to  admire  1 
any  one  should  ask,  as  it  is  natural  to  do.  How  it  came  to  paa 
that  this  great  man  was  never  raised  higher  in  the  Church  !  1 
must  answer,  that  it  was  neither  f«)r  want  of  merit,  nor  intorwl 
nor  tlie  favour  of  some  in  whose  |>ower  it  was  to  have  raised  him 
Hut  he  had  reasons  within  his  own  breast  which  liindered  hin 
from  seeking  after  or  accepting  any  such  promotion.  Of  these  h 
was  the  proper,  and  indeed  th<>  only,  judge  ;  and  therefore  I  s^ 
no  more  of  them.  He  was  liapi^y  in  that  station  in  whicli  it  hm 
pleased  God  to  fix  him  before  those  reasons  took  plarc,  and  bi 
had  not  in  him  either  the  desire  of  dignity  or  lt)ve  of  riches  8trao| 
enough  to  make  him  uneasy  for  an^-tiiing  more  than  what  •ffordci 
him  and  his  family  a  decent  api)earance  and  pUee  in  Ufe.  And 
agreeably  to  this  character,  as  he  sought  after  no  promotion  in  Ihi 
Church,  so  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  very  beneficial  civil  ofiiee." 


William  Cluwi ■  ind  Sunt,  Stamfaid  Street. 
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It  is  evident^  from  what  St.  Paul  says  in  the 
8th  verse  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  that  in  such  a  system  of  divinity  he 
had  no  confidence. 

During  the  period  which  yet  remains  before  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  we  have  little  reason  to 
expect  anything  like  a  state  of  quietness  and  re- 
pose ;  for  St.  Paul  has  forewarned  us,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  that  when  this  event  takes 
place,  the  Man  of  Sin  will  be  in  active  operation 
against  the  Church  ^'  after  the  working  of  Satan, 
iirith  all  powers  and  signs  of  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
whom,"  he  adds,  "  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming.^  In  what  form  the 
next  attack  will  be  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee. 
Have  we  not  too  much  cause  to  fear  that,  while  the 
infusion  of  a  cold  sceptical  philosophy  has  caused 
the  love  of  many  to  wax  cold,  and  Christianity  to 
be  considered  as  a  '^  cunningly  devised  fable,"  the 
present  agitation  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  amidst  strife,  contention,  and  bloodshed, 
may  involve  all  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  venerate  and 
love,  in  one  common  ruin ! 

In  my  ^^  Primary  Charge"  I  reminded  you,  that 
^^  we  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is,  both 
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in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  a  Bort  of  restlei 
ness ;  tUo  whole  creation  aa  it  were  groaning  in  ii 
bondage,  and  striving  to  get  free  from  those  Ui 
by  whicli  it  has  for  ages  been  governed  and  n 
strained."  Tho  events  which  have  taken  place  ii 
BO  short  a  period  as  tliQ  last  throe  months  nun 
convince  even  the  most  careless  and  inconaidoxti 
ovory  one,  to  use  the  langunge  of  Holy  Writ, "  wh 
has  eyes  that  see  and  oars  that  hear,"  that  I  «i 
not  altogether  mistaken.  The  destruction  of  i 
empire  in  a  few  days  is  now  an  event  which  cteab 
little  surprise.  Is  this  the  commencement  of  "tfaj 
tinio  of  trouble"  mentioned  by  tho  Prophet  Danie 
such  as  there  never  was  since  there  was  a.  nation 
Are  we  on  tho  eve  of  that  tremendous  scene  i 
deadly  strife  set  forth  to  us  in  the  book  of  tfc 
Bevelation,  by  the  awful  figure  of  tho  treading  < 
the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God,  when  the  blo« 
ran  as  high  as  the  horses'  bridles,  and  all  the  bin 
of  prey,  who  fly  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  ai 
summoned  by  their  Creator,  to  f<'ast  on  the  cti 
cases  of  the  slain  t  With  such  awful  rapidity  i 
these  tremendous  changes  come  to  pass,  that  ei 
we  meet  again,  those  prophecies,  dark  and  myifa 
rious  as  they  now  appear,  may  be  fully  explaine 
by  their  accomplishment.  If,  however,  during  th 
murky  tempest,  which  has  burst  with  such  orei 
whelming   fury  over   so  great  a   portion  of  tl 
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Western  Church,  our  inatitutione,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  have  so  far  been  preserved  ;  and  during 
this  Egyptian  darkness,  a  divrkness  so  terribly  felt 
that  the  wisest  feels  his  foresight  completely  gone, 
there  is  light  in  our  happy  land,  because  the  can  die- 
stick  of  true  religion  and  pure  devotion  has  not 
been  removed  out  of  its  place  ; — so  great  a  mercy, 
aa  great  as  that  pillar  of  cloud  sjid  of  fire,  which 
sheltered,  illuminated,  and  guided  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  they  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  when  they  defiled  at  midnight  through 
that  awful  pass,  (though  it  speaks  amidst  the  fire, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  storm,  with  a  still  small 
voice,)  makes  an  appeal,  the  most  powerful  which 
oao.  be  made,  to  show  that  we  have  a  due  sense  of 
it,  that  our  hearts  are  uofeiguedly  thankful,  by 
giving  up  ourselves  to  bis  service  who  "  has  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  his  blood." 

Id  these  days  of  such  active  spiritual  warfare,  I 
would  remind  you  of  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth — "  Give  no  offence  to  the 
Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of 
God."  There  is,  perhaps,  no  duty  in  the  exercise 
of  which  that  Divine  love  (the  sole  original  cause 
that  there  ever  was  a  Church  at  all)  is  so  resplen- 
dent aa  in  this — of  giving  no  offence.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  action  uf  any  human  being  to 
partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  superero- 
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g&tion,  surely  it  would  be  this.  St  Panl  nippoMi 
that  the  things  objected  to  might,  in  their  own 
nature,  be  perfectly  innoceat;  that  the  objectka 
itself  rested  on  no  solid  foundation ;  neverthflkM!. 
if  aUowing  himself  in  the  use  of  suoh  a  tUng 
caused  offence,  t.  e.,  was  likely  to  prove  detrimentil 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  hie  brother,  not  on 
account  of  anything  really  offensive  to  God,  bnt 
owing  to  the  weakness,  the  ignoranoe,  or  the  pe^ 
verseness  of  any  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  hs 
would  williagly  and  cheerfully  give  it  up. 

We  are  exhorted  by  the  same  Apoatle  to  take 
care  that  our  lives  and  conversations  adoni  tke 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  all  things ;  and  in  tbii 
meek  and  quiet  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  self-denl^ 
even  in  things  iodiffureot  for  the  spiritu^  welbn 
of  those  committed  to  our  care,  we  have  an  ortOr 
meut  most  becoming  the  shepherd  of  the  floek  ;— 
it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
whieh  ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard,  even  unto 
the  skirts  of  his  garments.  It  is  like  the  dew 
of  heaven  upon  the  little  hiU  of  Herroon;  fei 
there  the  Lord  will  give  his  blessing,  and  life  fui 


evermore. 
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TO  THE 


CLKBGY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  EDINBUBGH; 

THIS  CHARGE 

IB  INBCBIBED 

BT  THEIR  FAITHFUL  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 


C.  H.  TERROT,  B' 


A  CHARGE. 


Mt  Beverend  Brethren^ 

The  custom  of  our  Church  requires  that  now, 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  I  should  address 
to  you  what  is  commonly  called  a  Charge.  It 
may  appear  that  matter  can  never  be  wanting  for 
addresses  succeeding  one  another  at  so  long  an 
interval;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  very  plenty  of 
matter  which  now  oppresses  me  with  a  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  selection.  While  I  trust  we  have 
all  one  faith,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  there 
exist  among  us  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion; and  as  our  unanimity  in  respect  of  faith 
renders  it  needless  for  me  to  address  you  on  those 
points  which  a  Christian  mwt  know  and  believe, 
to  his  soul's  welfare,  so  our  differences  in  opinicm 
may  render  it  hazardous  for  me  to  speak  on 
points  where  the  opinions  of  some  among  you, 
formed  on  careful  consideration,  may  differ  from 
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my  own.  Still,  Brethren,  if  it  be  not  generally 
considered  as  any  mark  of  arrogance  for  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  express  his  opinions,  and  endea- 
vour to  impress  them  upon  others,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  justly  be  accused  of  presumption,  if 
now,  not  volunteering  my  advice,  but  acting  under 
the  necessity  of  an  official  obligation,  I  address 
you  on  some  points,  not  of  the  essence  of  religion, 
but  yet,  as  seems  to  me,  of  grave  importance  to 
the  good  order  and  efficacy  of  our  ministry.  Your 
obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  accept  my 
opinions,  not  as  dogmatic,  but  as  suggestive ;  and 
considering  that  they  are  offered  not  obtrusively, 
but  officially,  to  give  them  a  patient  hearing,  a 
candid  construction,  and  serious  mature  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  observe,  that, 
neither  as  a  body  of  clergy  acting  corporately, 
nor  as  individuals,  can  we  carry  out  our  mission, 
unless  we  not  merely  possess,  but  are  possessed 
by  a  clear  conviction  what  that  mission  is,  in  its 
essential  nature — ^that  is,  as  distinguished  from 
all  its  temporary  accidents  and  accompaniments. 
Our  mission  is  simply  to  baptize  and  to  evange- 
lize— "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  this  teaching  is  not  merely  the 
inculcation  of  dogmas,  but  the  enforcement  of  ihe 
law  of  Ohrist ;  for  the  original  commission  goes 


on  to  say^  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsover  I  have  commanded  you.  And  what 
He  h^  commanded  them  was^  at  any  rate^  not 
characteristically  rites  and  ceremonies^  as  Moses 
had  taught  his  disciples^  but  riather  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  will  and  affections ;  so  that  Uving 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
life,  they  might  at  last  attain  and  be  capable  of 
enjoymg  the  Ufe  everlasting. 

This  being  our  mission,  as  it  was  the  mission  of 
the  Apostles  at  first,  it  remained  for  the  Church 
to  determine  by  what  regulations  and  accessory 
instruments  this  great  work  might  be  carried  into 
full  effect.  I  say  accessory  instruments,  because 
I  ^  eonvinoed'aue  J  prbnary  n»erume„.. 
were  fixed  unchangeably  by  Him  who  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evange- 
lists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  per* 
footing  of  the  saints  for  the  wo]4(  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And  the 
authority  for  determining  these  subsidiary  means 
still  remains  with  the  Church,  and  with  each  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  within  its  own  limits ;  for  the 
great  changes  which  are  {nroduced  by  poUtieal 
revolutions,  by  the  progress  or  decay  of  national 
education,  by  change  of  language  and  of  manners, 
may  render  instruments  once  indispensible  to  be 
no  longer  of  any  use,  and  may  occasion  a  neces- 
sity for  the  invention  of  new  instruments  hith^to 
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unthought  of.  This  state  of  the  case  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  minds  of  the  clergy  should 
often  be  engaged  about  such  secondary  matters^ 
and  renders  it  probable  that  there  will  be  much 
discussion  and  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
giving  up  of  that  which  is  old^  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  which  is.  new.  ISow,  that  such  dis- 
cussions may  not  degenerate  into  angry  and 
factious  disputes^  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that 
the  one  great  purpose^  edification^  should  be 
steadily  kept  in  view^  and  that  no  argument 
should  be  either  advanced  or  listened  to  which 
may  not  readily  be  resolved  into  this :  tJuU  which 
we  propose  to  remove  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment hurtfiil  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Church  ;  that  which  we  propose  to  introduce  has 
been  proved,  when  and  where  it  has  been  used, 
to  maintain  and  advance  those  interests ;  or,  if  it 
be  absolutely  new,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
character  of  the  instrument  proposed  or  objected 
to,  which  renders  it  very  probable  that  its  intro- 
duction will,  on  the  one  hand,  produce  a  higher 
tone  of  religious  feeling,  and  a  holier  course  of 
life ;  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  will  tend  to  deaden 
religious  feeling;  and  diminish  the  inducements  to 
a  godly  life. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  these  are 
the  only  considerationB  allowable  in  a  debate  upon 
the  rqection  or  adoption  of  secondary  instruments 
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in  religion.  But  if  I  be  right  in  this^  then  it  must 
be  wrong  to  allege  antiquity  as  a  reason^  either  for 
maintaining  or  again  introducing  any  practice. 
The  antiquity  of  a  practice  proves^  that  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  at  least  tolerable  to  those  who 
practised  it ;  but  if  its  influence  was  bad^  and  if 
the  minds  of  Christians  were^  in  fact^  made  worse 
by  it — then  the  practice  and  the  minds  of  those 
who  practised  it  being  in  unison,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  tolerable,  and  might  be  delightfiil, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  weakening  the 
foundations  both  of  faith  and  of  morality.  Of 
the  plea  of  novelty,  we  cannot  speak  in  the  same 
terms,  for  the  advocates  of  a  new  practice  never 
assert  its  novelty  as  an  argument  in  its  &vour: 
they  feel  themselves  bound  to  prove  that  it  wiU 
probably  work  well ;  and  if  the  work  which  they 
have  in  view  is  not  the  work  for  which  Christ's 
Holy  CathoUc  Church  was  instituted-^if  it  be  not 
the  making  unto  God  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works — their  argument  must  soon  display 
its  own  shallow  purpose,  and  save  us  the  trouble 
of  any  farther  inquiry. 

In  uniformity  with  these  views,  my  Reverend 
Brethren,  1  cannot  but  lament  the  ignorant  admi- 
ration of  the  middle  ages,  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent an  element  in  much  of  the  religion  now 
current  in  the  world.  I  call  it  ignorant,  not  in- 
tending to  disparage  the  learning  and  research  of 
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those  who^  by  history  or  fiction,  labour  to  nourish 
this  medi-deval  sentiment.     What  I  mean  is,  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  that  on  which  alone  theur  in* 
ference  could  be  reasonably  grounded:  they  do 
not  know  (to  fix  a  point)  that  in  the  year  One 
Thousand  the  population  of  Great  Britain  afforded 
a  greater  proportion  of  men  and  women  hying  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly,  than  may  be  found 
in  the  same  country  at  the  present  day.     Gould 
it  be  proved  that  at  the  former  period  there  pre- 
vailed a  &r  more  general  regard,  not  to  something 
called  religion,  but  to  the  reUgion  taught  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  then  I  fear  we  should  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  godliness  was  not 
profitable  for  all  things,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  firom  it  any  improvement  upon  the  state  of 
the  world  that  now  is.     Look  to  the  atrocious 
penal  code  then  enacted  and  long  maintained  in 
every  Ghristian  country;  death  on  every  proof, 
and  torture  on  every  suspicion  of  crime — ^look  at 
the  perpetual  occurrence  of  international  and  civil 
wars — look  at  the   treatment  of  God's  ancient 
people  the  Jews — count  up  the  proportion  of  so- 
vereigns who  died  a  natural  death,  and  those  who 
were  assassinated  by  brothers  or  cousins — and 
then  say,  whether  the  building  of  fine  churches, 
and  the  endowment  of  rich  monasteries^  is  to  be 
held  as  a  sufficient  counter-weight  to  all  this — 
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whether  the  age  in  which  such  things  were  nsual^ 
was  in  reality  the  Age  of  Saints. 

But  we  shall  go  very  far  wrong  if  we  turn  such 
a  view  of  the  middle  ages  into  a  ground  of  vague 
admiration  for  the  age  that  now  is.  The  abun« 
dance  of  violent  crime  in  any  age  proves  that  it 
was  not  characteristically  a  holy  age;  but  the  in- 
frequency  of  violent  crime  does  not  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  prevalence  of  positive  holiness.  Men 
who  are  living  utterly  without  God  in  the  world, 
may  see  and  feel  that  it  is  not  for  their  temporal 
interest  to  seize  their  neighbours'  lands,  to  murd^ 
their  rivals,  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  to 
oppress  their  dependents.  All  this  may  prove 
that  men  now  are  more  reasonable  than  they  were 
of  old,  but  much  more  is  requisite  before  we  can 
conclude  that  they  are  more  holy.  But  still  it 
may  be  said,  whatever  was  the  case  with  the  mass 
of  professed  Christians,  still  it  is  upon  record  that 
in  those  days  there  were  saints,  and  that  now  there 
are  none,  none  at  least  among  ourselves.  When 
we  hear  any  such  assertion,  it  is  good  to  inquire, 
what  do  you  mean  by  this  word  Saint !  Do  you 
mean,  in  the  Komish  sense,  a  departed  human 
being,  respecting  whom  that  portion  of  the  Church 
has  dared  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  Grod,  and 
to  say  on  her  own  authority,  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
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Lord  ?  Or  do  you  mean^  in  a  popular  sense,  men 
and  women  remarkable  for  their  piety  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  Christians  ?  Or,  finally,  do  you 
mean,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  not  comparatively  but 
positively,  by  the  word  saints,  all  those  who,  hav- 
ing been  grafted  into  Christ  by  baptism,  live  in 
accordance  with  their  baptismal  promise,  repent 
them  truly  of  their  past  sins,  steadfastly  purpose 
to  lead  a  new  life,  have  a  lively  faith  in  Grod's 
promises  through  Christ,  and  are  in  charity  with 
all  men?  Here  are  three  very  different  defini- 
tions of  the  word  saints.  In  the  first  sense,  we 
have  none ;  and  God  be  thanked,  that,  though  we 
cherish  with  affectionate  reverence  the  memory  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  human  intelligence  can  judge, 
have  fought  the  good  fight  manfully  to  the  end, 
and  have  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God's 
holy  name,  we  do  not  canonize,  because  we  dare 
not  assume  to  ourselves  the  incommunicable  pre- 
rogative of  God. 

In  the  second  sense — that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
superior  comparative  holiness — ^it  can  never  be 
the  ideal  perfection  of  a  Church  that  it  should 
possess  saints ;  for  the  purpose  of  Christ's  com- 
ing was  to  make  unto  himself  a  pure  and  un- 
defiled  Church,  not  a  few  undefiled  individuals ; 
and  were  the  Church  what  it  ought  to  be,  there 
could  be  no  saints  in  this  comparative  sense ;  aiid 
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the  nearer  the  Church  comes  to  the  attainment  of 
its  purpose^  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  such  comparative  sanctity. 

In  the  third  sense,  which,  as  it  is  the  Scriptural^ 
must  be  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word 
Saints,  in  the  sense  of  men  and  women  who  fear 
Grod,  keep  his  commandments,  believe  in  Christ, 
and  are  guided,  enlightened,  and  comforted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  false  to  affirm  that  there  are  no 
longer  saints  upon  earth,  and  very  hazardous  to 
specify  when  and  where  their  production  has  been 
most  abundant. 

Another  term  much  used  in  the  theological  dis- 
cussions of  our  time,  but  without  due  attention  to 
its  precise  meaning,  is  the  term  Church.  When 
we  are  told  that  iiie  Church  teaches  —  that  the 
Church  has  authoritatively  enacted  certain  cere- 
monies, formularies,  or  dogmatic  propositions — yre 
cannot  always  be  certain  that  we  understand  by 
the  word  Church  that  idea  which  the  speaker  in- 
tended to  convey,  nor  indeed  whether  he  had  io 
his  mind  any  precise  idea.  He  may  mean  that 
the  particular  communion  to  which  he  is  attached 
has  so  ordained ;  or  he  may  mean  that  the  uni- 
versal Church  has,  by  common  consent,  continued 
through  all  agei^  sanctioned  the  ceremony  or  the 
doctrine  ;  or,  thirdly,  he  may  mean  that  this  com- 
mon consent  has  been  fixed  and  confirmed  by  the 
legislative  enactment  of  some  official  organ,  say  an 
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(Ecumenical  Council^  qualified  to  judge  and  to 
decide  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

There  can  be  no   doubt  but  that  this  word 
Church  has  in  Scripture  one  definite  meaning — 
namely^  the  entire  society  of  baptized  belieyers  in 
Christ.     And  it  was  called^  not  in  Scripture,  but 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  Catholic  or  Uniyersal 
Church,  because  with  its  one  Lord,  its  one  Faith, 
and  its  one  Baptism,  it  was  essentially  one  and  the 
same  wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  re- 
ceived.  This  idea  of  essential  unity  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  but  the  idea  of  formal 
unity  which  grew  up  as  soon  as  Christianity  was 
favoured  by  the  civil  power,  arising  firom  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  from  the  essence  of  the  Church, 
may  be  rejected,  or  at  any  rate,  must  be  received 
with  caution  and  limitation.     The  formal  unity  of 
the  Church  was  modelled  upon  the  formal  unity 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  broken  into  duaUty 
when  the  empire  was  divided  between  the  East 
and  the  West.    "When  the  Western  Empire  was 
completely  broken  up  by  the  permanent  dominion 
of  the  northern  invaders  in  all  its  southern  pro- 
vinces, this  formal  union  would  have  disappeared, 
but  for  the  rise  of  the  new  or  Germanic  Empire, 
which,  holding  itself  out  to  Europe  as  the  legiti* 
mate  successor  of  the  former  Empire,  made  Bonae 
its  ideal  centre,  and  encouraged  and  legalised  the 
ecclesiastieal  supremacy  of  Borne.   With  the  com-' 
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plete  independence  of  the  several  European  na- 
tions on  any  supreme  political  head^  arose  the  idea 
of  the  complete  independence  of  national  churches 
on  any  foreign  Pontiff;  and  the  modern  poUtical 
phenomenon  of  Europe^  as  a  great  confederation 
of  states  differing  in  laws,  language^  manners,  and 
constitution,  but  imited  by  a  common  law  of  na« 
ture  and  nations,  is  very  parallel  to  ihe  ecclesias- 
tical phenomenon  of  the  same  Europe  viewed  as  a 
collection  of  national  churches,  different  in  rites, 
constitution,  and  symbolical  books,  but  bound  to- 
gether by  the  common  name  and  by  the  common 
law  of  Ohristianity*  Over  the  whole. of  this  poU- 
tical confederation^  there  prevails  more  or  less  a 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  old  imperial 
law,  and  in^  like  manner  over  the  whole  of  Ghris*- 
tendom,  there  prevails  a  reverence  for  and  a  sub- 
mission, more  or  less  explicit,  io  the  doctrinal  and 
ceremonial  enactments  of  the  Church  in  the  earlier 
centuries^  when  she  was  not  only  in  essence,  but  in 
form^  one  and  undivided.  But  as  resjpect  for  the 
Roman  law  by  no  means  impUes  dissaiis^Eurtion 
with  the  existing  division  of  Europe  into  indepen- 
dent empires,  monarchies,  and  repubUcs,  nor  an 
uneasy  longing  for  a  central  emperor  to  govern 
the  world ;  so  neither  does  a  reasonable  reverence 
for  the  testimony  of  an  early  age,  or  for  the  au- 
thority of  Councils,  imply  any  longing  for  a  per- 
fect uniformity  of  ceremonies  and  of  ecclesiastical 
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oruiularies  throughout  the  whole 
rovemed  by  one  central  and  uui- 


^x,  it  is  certain  that  for  the  due  perform- 
i>olitical  and  social  duties^  God  has  given 
a  a  reason  and  conscience^  by  the  due  culti- 
ou  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  determine  what  is 
.  o  J  and  evil^  true  and  false^  as  far  as  regards  the 
<iuiiness  and  the  interests  of  his  temporal  exist- 
^Uice ;  and  the  conclusions  of  this  reason  and  con- 
^icience^  as  embodied  in  the  maxims  and  laws  of  all 
ages  and  nations^  with  essential  sameness  though 
with  formal  diversity^  we  may  properly  call  Catho- 
lic truths  of  morality  and  law. 

As  regards  reUgious  duties^  God  has  given  to 
us^  besides  reason  and  conscience^  a  revelation  of 
his  will^  and  that  which  every  conscientious  reader 
has  learned  from  the  Bible,  because  it  was  there 
written  in  letters  of  light,  must  be  considered  and 
spoken  of  as  Catholic  truth.  But  then  it  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  as  truth  because  it  is  CathoUc,  that  is 
universal — the  truth  is  in  its  essence ;  the  Catho- 
licity is  accidental.  Any  individual  man  may,  for 
anything  we  know,  read  the  Bible  un£uthfully  and 
unconscicntiously — whole  national  churches  may 
hold  and  authoritatively  enact  heresy.  We  have 
no  certainty  Uiat  a  numerical  and  preponderating 
majority,  has  in  all  past  ages  held  the  truth  whole 
and  undefiled,or  that  there  will  bo  such  an  orthodox 
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majority  in  all  future  ages  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and 
we  may  still  ask,  without  being  able  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  the  question.  When  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh,  will  he  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  submission  to  the 
Church,  we  must,  if  we  have  any  practical  mean- 
ing, intend  to  speak  of  submission  to  the  laws  and 
officers  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  Church 
whereof  we  are  immediate  members,  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  Church  as  in  the  State, 
it  is  the  powers  that  be,  not  the  powers  that  have 
been,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  ordained  of 
God  for  our  direction.  When,  again,  we  speak  of 
the  religious  truths  which  we  hold  as  being  Catho- 
lic truths,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  receive  and  maintain  them,  not  because  they 
are  Catholic,  but  because  they  are  true.  That  the 
insertion  of  the  epithet  can  only  mean  that  these 
truths,  which  we  consider  aa  the  basis  of  our  faith, 
have  not  been  discovered  by  our  own  ingenuity, 
nor  adopted  from  the  probable  reasonings  of  some 
ingenious  theologian  in  the  present  or  in  past  ages 
— among  the  Fathers  or  among  the  Reformers — 
but  that  €k)d  has  declared  them,  and  therefore  they 
are  true— that  he  has  declared  them  so  clearly  as 
that  the  great  universal  body  of  Christians  have 
at  all  times  seen  them  in  his  word ;  and  that  thus 
they  are  not  peculiar  opinions,  but  Catholic  truths. 

I  venture  to  hope,  my  Bevarend  Brethren,  that 
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voa  viil  bot  cobaider  ail  that  I  hare  b«en 
as  T^cnie  senenJities.  Sxne  geneTalmes  ve  must 
attain  to  liefore  we  can  deal  aads&ctorihr  vhh  {wac- 
tical  realities.  We  mas^t  possess  aome  general  no- 
tion of  the  true  and  the  good,  b^ore  we  can  sar  of 
anj  particular  proposition  this  is  tnie^  and  there- 
fore I  win  believe  it;  or,  of  any  qnalitr  this  is 
good,  therefore  I  will  seek  to  cokiTate  it  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  will  love  it  whererer  I  find  it 
existing  in  others.  Oar  bosness,  then.  Brethren, 
is,  like  that  of  all  other  homan  beings^  to  do  om: 
dnty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  God  has  placed 
OS ;  to  speak  more  particnlarlT,  it  is  to  do  our  duty 
as  Ministers  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versal C?hurch,  in  which  the  Providence  of  (Jod 
and  the  concurring  dictates  of  our  own  reason  and 
conscience  have  placed  us.  And  that  duty  is  to 
work  eamestlv  and  faithfully  with  such  instruments 
as  are  afibrded  us,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
our  mission,  which  is  the  turning  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men  firom  darkness  to  light,  and  firom  the 
power  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  the  living  Gk)d. 
As  the  existing  organization  of  our  conmmnion 
(and  the  same  may  be  ssdd  of  every  other)  is  in  a 
great  degree  a  result  of  human  counsels^  it  must 
be  imperfect,  and  must  consequently  be  improve- 
able  by  those  to  whom  Gk)d  has  granted  the  wisdom 
to  devise  improvement,  and  the  power  to  enforce 
it.    But  such  wisdom  and  power  are  not  granted 
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to  all.     In  a  well-ordered  manufactory,  there  may 
be  some  men  of  profound  minds,  who,  while  using 
th^  instruments  provided  for  them,  conceive  and 
invent  others  more  convenient  and  more  powerful ; 
but  if  all  the  minds,  whether  profound  or  shallow, 
were  turned  from  the  practical  application  to  the 
conceived  defects  and  possible  improvement  of  the 
existing  machinery,  it  is  manifest  that  the  work  of 
the  manufactory  could  not  be  effectively  carried 
on.     And  so  it  is  in  the  Church,     God,  by  all  the 
manifestations  both  of  his  word  and  providence, 
has  shown  that  it  is  his  will  the  great  majority  of 
mankind — subjects  and  sovereigns,  laity  and  clergy ; 
should  be  conservators,  not  reformers ;  should  do 
their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  he  has 
placed  them,  not  create  a  new  and  better  state  of 
things,  in  which  they  may  place  both  themselves 
and  others  more  advantageously,  for  working  out 
the  great  purpose  of  their  being.     When  the  me- 
chanism of  a  church  or  of  a  state  (for  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  God  of  Grace  and  the  God  of  Pro- 
vidence is  one  and  the  same)— when  the  mechan- 
ism, I  say,  is  so  bad  as  to  be  absolutely  unfit  for 
its  purpose,  then  God  sends  a  Reformer,  and  com- 
missions him  by  an  impulse  which  he  cannot  dis- 
obey, and  by  powers  which  others  cannot  resist. 
But  such  impulses  and  such  powers  are  rare,  and 
are  given  only  to  those  who  by  an  earnest  consci- 
entious use  of  the  existing  machinery,  have  found 
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out  experimentally  and  certainly,  what  it  can  and 
what  it  cannot  do. 

I  now,  Brethren,  approach  a  practical  question, 
the  consideration  of  which  has  been  forced  upon 
my  attention,  and  probably  upon  yours  also.  It  is 
our  business,  as  Ministers  of  Christ,  to  administer 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  if,  as 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  we  are  not 
to  do  this  indiscriminately;  as  cases  may  arise  when 
a  minister  not  only  may,  but  must  refuse ;  the  ques- 
tion which  any  of  us  may  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
direction  of  his  own  conduct,  is  this — ^by  what  cha- 
racteristics shall  we  distinguish  those  whom  we 
ought  to  receive,  and  those  whom  we  ought  to 
reject  ? 

Kow,  before  we  can  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  answer,  we  must  consider  attentively, 
both  the  law  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  law  must  be  looked  for  in  Scripture  and  in 
the  Rubrics  and  Canons  of  our  own  Church.  In 
Scripture,  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  find  much 
to  our  purpose;  the  minutiae  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline are  not  there  specifically  laid  down ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  rash  to  conclude,  that  all 
the  enactments  of  an  age  succeeding  that  of  the 
Apostles  were  simply  continuations  of  Apostolic 
rules,  and  were  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  cir- 
cimurtanoe0y  or  even  by  the  prejudices  or  errors  of 
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the  age*  Tliat  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  disci* 
pline  in  the  first  century  is  manifest ;  but  that  the 
ordinary  punishment  for  oflFending  Christians  was 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  communion^  I  cannot 
discover.  One  of  the  strongest  passages  that  can 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition  is 
Titus  iii.  10.  A  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition  reject.  But  Traj airou, 
avoid  or  flee  from,  is  far  from  implying  the  inflic- 
tion of  this  highest  penalty.  The  eleventh  chapter  of 
Ist  Corinthians  is  directly  adverse  to  this  supposition. 
The  Corinthians  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the 
bread  and  drinking  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
and  that,  not  by  the  indulgence  of  secret  mental 
sin  only,  but  by  public  riot  and  debauchery,  such 
as  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  any  sect  profess- 
ing to  be  Christian ;  and  "  for  this  cause  many  were 
weak  and  sick  among  them  and  many  slept."  And 
what  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Apostle  for 
this  crying  scandal  ?  ISot  excommimication,  but 
self-examination.  "Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
cup.  For  if  we  would  judge  ourselves  we  should 
not  be  judged." 

Let  me,  in  the  next  place,  point  out  to  your 
notice  the  directions  given  by  the  law  of  our  own 
Church ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  must  presiune  that  you 
admit  the  Bubrics  prefixed  to  the  English  Com- 
munion Service,  to  be  law  to  us  who  use  that 
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office,  and  that  compliance,  with  their  spirit  at  least, 
is  required  also  from  those  who  use  the  Scotch 
office,  seeing  it  is  declared  in  our  XXth  Canon,  that 
every  Clergyman  shall  pay  attention  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  the  Rubrics  prefixed  to  the  order  for 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

This  Rubric  then  declares,  "  that  if  any  man  be 
an  open  and  notorious  evil  hver,  or  have  done  any 
wrong  to  his  neighbour  by  word  or  deed,  so  that 
the  congregation  be  thereby  offended ;  or  if  malice 
prevail  between  any  two  parties,  such  persons  shall 
by  the  minister  be  prevented  from  communicating, 
until  they  have  made  profession  of  repentance  and 
amendment."  For  the  full  understanding  of  this 
law  we  have  only  to  examine  what  the  framers  of 
the  Rubric  must  have  meant  by  the  expression 
notorious  evil  liver,  and  this  we  must  explain  by 
the  aid  of  the  Exhortation.  For  as  the  Rubric 
states  for  what  crimes  the  minister  shall  repel  from 
communion  when  the  crimes  are  notorious,  and  the 
Exliortation  states  for  what  crimes  the  oifending 
Christian  shall  withdraw  from  communion  when  the 
crimes  are  not  notorious,  we  must  needs  suppose 
that  the  crimes  alluded  to  in  the  one  are  the  same 
as  those  expressed  in  the  other.  But  in  the  Ex- 
hortation we  read,  "  If  any  of  you  be  a  blasphemer 
of  God,  an  hinderer  or  slanderer  of  God's  word, 
an  adulterer,  or  be  in  malice  or  envy,  or  in  any 
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other  grievous  crime,  repent  you  of  your  sins,  or 
else  come  not  to  that  holy  table."  Here  the  words 
"  any  other  grievous  crime"  being  directly  con- 
nected with  envy  and  maUce,  appear  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  moral  oflfences,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
expression  in  the  Litany  all  uncharitableness,  which 
immediately  follows  the  same  specified  crimes — 
"from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitable-- 
ness,  good  Lord  deliver  us."  The  offences  which, 
as  distinguished  from  moral,  we  may  call  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,  are  blasphemy,  and  the  hindering 
or  slandering  of  God's  word.  Unless,  then,  a  man 
be  a  notorious  evil  Uver,  in  the  sense  of  being 
openly  immoral  or  uncharitable — or  unless  he  be 
a  blasphemer,  a  hinderer  or  slanderer  of  God's 
word — I  cannot  see  that  by  this  Rubric  we  are 
authorized  to  repel  him  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord. 

The  only  other  law  on  the  subject  binding  upon 
us  is  towards  the  end  of  our  XXth  Canon  :  "  And 
because  strangers,  &c.  cannot  always  be  so  well 
known  to  him  (the  minister)  as  to  enable  him  to 
judge  whether  they  be  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
those  holy  mysteries,  such  persons,  if  required  by 
him,  shall  produce  from  the  clergyman  to  whose 
congregation  they  formerly  belonged,  &c.,  an  at- 
testation that  they  are  regular  communicants  in 
the  Episcopal  Church." 

This  law  refers  to  those  who,  having  been  mem- 
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berg  of  a  Scotch  Episcopal  congregation^  seek  to 
be  admitted  to  communion  in  a  congregation  where 
they  are  personally  unknown ;  and  its  purpose  evi- 
dently is  to  prevent  one  who,  as  an  evil  liver,  has 
been  rejected  in  his  own  congregation  from  being 
received  in  another.  It  impUes  also,  I  think,  that 
habitual  absence  from  the  Lord's  table  is  evil  liv- 
ing in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  a  dis- 
qualification for  admission  to  communion,  when 
sought  on  rare  occasions.  But  I  can  see  nothing 
in  it  commanding  the  rejection  of  those  who,  not 
having  been  members  of  a  Scotch  Episcopal  con- 
gregation, have  no  minister  to  whom  they  can 
apply  for  a  certificate. 

Having  thus  far  examined  the  Law  which  ap- 
pears to  give  considerable  latitude  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  minister,  we  must  proceed  to  consider 
the  If ature  of  the  case.  The  question  is,  whom 
ought  we  to  admit  to  the  Eucharist  ?  and  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  depend  in  a  great  de- 
gree upon  the  answer  to  another  question,  what 
do  we  understand  to  be  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  ?  !N"ow,  I  presume  we  all  understand  it 
to  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof: 
and  that  this  inward  grace  is  the  strengthening 
and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine. 
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Now,  when  an  ordinance  is  thus  held  to  be  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  the  great  law  of  charity  dictates, 
that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  dispensa- 
tion of  it,  should  dispense  it  to  all  those  who  apply 
for  it,  and  are  not  manifestly  incapable  of  profiting 
by  it. 

And  who  are  they  who  are  incapable  of  profit- 
ing by  it  ?  Who  are  they  who,  in  eating  the  flesh 
and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  eat  and 
drink  their  own  condemnation?  Not  surely  all 
those  who  are  erroneous  in  rehgious  opinions,  or 
faulty  in  practice ;  for  in  that  case  what  man  who 
knows  himself  could  venture  to  approach  the  table 
of  the  Lord  ?  No,  it  is  the  hardened  sinner,  the 
denier  of  Christ,  the  man  who  is  living  without 
Grod  in  the  world,  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Wherever  there  is  spiritual  life,  there  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  work  to  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  the  soul:  where  the  spiritual  life, 
that  is  faith,  love,  and  holiness,  are  absolutely 
wanting,  there,  and  there  only,  are  they  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  Law  of  the 
Church,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  affecting 
the  openness  or  restrictedness  of  conununion,  I 
leave  this  important  subject  without  venturing  to 
lay  down  any  distinct  precise  rule.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Church,  it  is  my  office,  not  to  enact 
laws,  but  to  enforce  those  which  have  been  enacted 
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by  the  proper  authority.  I  have  laid  before  you, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
what  are  the  laws  binding  upon  us  in  this  matter, 
and  have  also  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  the 
spirit  of  that  EngUsh  Rubric  to  which  every  Scot- 
tish clergyman  is,  by  our  XXth  Canon,  required 
to  pay  attention. 

If,  my  Reverend  Bretlu-en,  it  should  occur  to 
the  minds  of  any  of  you,  that  there  are  many  more 
important  subjects  on  which  I  might  have  address- 
ed you,  and  which  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I 
may  answer,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  you 
either  ignorant  or  negHgent  of  the  doctrines  or 
the  duties  which,  I  trust,  we  all  agree  in  consider- 
ing fundamentally  important ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, I  thought  it  right  to  make  a  different  se- 
lection of  topics  in  addressing  you,  from  what  I 
might  have  properly  made  in  addressing  a  class  of 
Students  of  Divinity. 

One  suggestion  as  to  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
ministerial  duties  I  will  venture  to  make.  You 
are  all  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  and  you  know  what  are  the  topics  on 
which  they  require  you  to  insist — ^what  are  the 
topics  which  you  yourselves  are  desirous  to  force 
upon  their  attention,  even  when  they  exhibit  no 
desire  to  hear  of  them.  Kow,  my  Reverend  Bre- 
thren, a  conviction  has  long  been  growing  up  with 
increasing  force  in  my  mind,  that  these  topics 
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ought  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  our 
own  thoughts^  and  in  all  our  ministerial  discourses^ 
than  they  actually  occupy.     I  own  there  is  much 
apology  for  the  choice  of  different  subjects.     The 
minds  of  our  hearers  are  afloat  upon  a  sea  of  spe- 
culation :  they  are  assailed  by  captious  arguments^ 
and  they  almost  demand  answers  from  us.     I  do 
not  say  that  we  are  to  pay  no  attention  to  this 
unhealthy  state  of  things ;  that  we  are  to  do  no- 
thing to  quiet  a  troubled  mind,  even  when  the 
trouble  arises  from  some  futile  and  unnecessary 
cause.    But  while  we  do  endeavour  to  allay  doubt 
and  anxiety  upon  trifling  points,  we  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  conviction 
that  they  are  comparatively  trifles,  and  that  the 
too  frequent  and  too  earnest  consideration  of  them 
must  withdraw  the  attention  from  determining 
those  points,  the  determination  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  our  peace  and  our  safety.     And  if,  in  our 
ordinary  ministrations,  we  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  of  essential  and 
non-essential  things,  the  difficulty  springs  not  from 
any  similarity  in  the  things  themselves,  but  from 
the  troubled  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  by  which 
we  and  they  are  surrounded.     Out  of  this  atmos- 
phere we  must,  I  think,  be  conscious  that  we 
generally  escape  when  we  kneel  by  the  bedside  of 
one  who,  to  all  appearance,  is  about  to  appear  be- 
fore God.    We  do  not  then  speak  as  advocates  for 
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Christy  but  as  ambassadors  sent  from  him.  We 
do  not  maintain  om*  own  opinions^  but  we  deliver 
the  message  which  we  know  he  has  deUvered  to 
us.  And  I  am  convinced,  my  Brethren,  that  the 
nearer  we  can  approach  to  the  same  tone  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  same  line  of  conduct,  in  oiu*  ordinary 
ministrations,  the  more  effectively  shall  we  carry 
out  the  work  of  our  ministry,  and  the  more  reason 
shall  we  have  to  believe  that  GU)d  will  grant  a 
blessing  to  our  labours. 


CHARGE, 
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My  Reverend  Brethren, 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  Triennial 
Meeting  has  not  been  marked  by  any  occurrences  which 
can  now  be  considered  as  having  seriously  affected 
the  interests  or  position  of  the  Church.  Whatever 
motives  for  thankfulness  we  then  enjoyed,  have  been 
permitted  to  subsist  unimpaired.  And  if,  during  that 
period,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church  has  not  been 
wholly  unbroken,  the  interruption  has,  perhaps,  been 
such  as  rather  to  afford  a  satisfactory  indication  of 
vigilance  and  alertness,  than  to  excite  any  well- 
grounded  alarm.  For,  as  of  late  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  movement  not  always  healthy 
in  its  nature,  and  not  rarely  carried  to  a  dangerous 
excess,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cheering  feature  in  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Church,  that  since  that  agitation 
has  subsided,  it  has  not  made  way,  as  might  have  been 
not  unreasonably  apprehended,  for  apathy  and  listless- 
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ness;  but  that  tbe  return  of  a  greater  measure  of 
godly  quietness  has  been  found  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  steady,  earnest,  and,  we  humbly 
trust,  a  growing,  though  peaceful  and  well-regulated 
activity. 

But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  fact,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  such  a  state  as  this,  though 
very  desirable  at  all  times,  is  peculiarly  needful  at  the 
present  juncture.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  have 
contemplated  the  course  of  passing  events  without 
some  anxiety  for  all  that  is  most  justly  dear  to  us,  and 
especially  for  the  most  sacred  interests  which  are 
entrusted  to  our  care.  And  we  cannot  but  have  felt 
this  uneasiness,  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  because  it 
has  not  arisen  from  the  visible  imminence  of  a  par- 
ticular danger,  but  from  the  darkness  which  overhung 
all  our  prospects,  and  produced  a  general  sense  of 
uncertainty  and  insecurity.  The  quiet  of  the  Church, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  world,  must  always,  in 
some  degree,  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
course  of  this  world  is  at  any  time  ordered,  and  can 
hardly  escape  disturbance  in  any  great  convulsions  of 
society.  And  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  powers  which  have  been  gaining  strength 
in  the  recent  turn  of  events  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
we  have  much  less  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  their 
ascendancy.  We  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  subject, 
whether  willingly  or  not,  to  the  same  governance  which 
the  Church  acknowledges  as  the  stay  of  her  trust. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  trials  the  Divine  wisdom 


may  see  fit  to  reserve  for  us ;  and,  after  the  changes 
we  have  witnessed,  hardly  any  can  be  pronounced 
incredible.  At  such  a  season  the  only  earthly  conso- 
lation and  assurance  which  will  not  fail  us  in  the  time 
of  need,  must  be  sought  within,  in  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  labouring  faithfully  and  zea- 
lously in  the  work  of  our  calling.  Though  the  worst 
should  befall  us  that  the  most  timorous  &ncy  can  sug- 
gest, we  are  safe,  if  it  find  us  so.  That  is  to  say,  we 
should  be  safe  personally  and  individually.  And  this 
would  be  enough,  if  we  could  be  content  to  escape, 
each  for  himself,  as  on  a  plank  of  a  wreck.  But  more 
than  this  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  body  to  which 
we  belong ;  that  can  only  exist  as  a  whole,  and  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  preservation  of  unity.  Now,  if  ever, 
surely,  it  concerns  us,  not  for  the  sake  of  our  well- 
being  merely,  but  of  our  very  being,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  present  a  compact  unbroken  front  against 
whatever  adversaries  may  assail  us.  On  the  eve  it 
may  be  of  a  harder  struggle  than  has  ever  yet  tried 
our  strength,  common  prudence  enjoins  us  to  gather 
and  unite  all  our  forces.  At  such  a  time  the  first  of 
duties  is  to  seek  peace  at  home,  and  to  strive  by  all 
allowable  means  to  ensue  and  maintain  it;  to  draw 
as  tight  as  possible  the  bands  of  Christian  fellowship ; 
to  deal  the  largest  measure  of  charity  consistent  with 
a  regard  to  truth ;  to  avoid,  as  far  as  we  can,  questions 
which  tend  to  engender  strife,  and  to  provoke  bitter- 
ness; to  put  the  most  indulgent  construction  on  all 
that  seems  ambiguous  in  the  words  or  acts  of  our 
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brethren;  to  waive  minute  and  merely  speculative 
diflfercnces,  and  to  take  our  stand  on  the  broad  ground 
of  our  common  iiiith. 

But  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  so  as  to  suppress  our 
convictions,  and  to  make  a  compromise  with  error, 
would  be  to  defeat  our  object,  and  to  sacrifice  the  end 
to  the  means, — ^a  holy  end  to  unhallowed  means  ;  and 
so  the  Church  would  not  be  retaining  any  elements  of 
strength,  but  rather  causes  of  weakness,  by  keeping 
within  her  pale  any  who  are  in  heart  alienated  from 
her,  though,  from  whatever  motive,  they  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  snap  the  formal  ties  which  bind  them  to  her 
communion;  and  therefore,  if  we  regret  the  loss  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  among  us,  it  is  chiefly 
on  their  own  account,  and  with  a  view  to  the  cause 
rather  than  to  the  effect.  We  have  now  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  startling  and  painful  impression  which 
was  produced  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  secessions 
to  the  Romish  communion,  not  only  from  our  Church, 
but  from  our  ministry,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
our  last  meeting.  They  acquired  a  show  of  importance 
far  greater  than  would  otherwise  have  belonged  to 
them  from  the  apprehension,  which  they  naturally 
excited,  that  they  might  prove  tokens  of  a  more  wide- 
spread disaffection.  Neither  that  alarm,  nor  the  exul- 
tation with  which  they  were  hailed  by  our  adversaries, 
has  been  justified  by  the  event.  It  has  shown  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  measure 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  and  character  of 
one  man  over  those  who  had  been  long  used  to  look  up 
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to  him  with  admiration  and  reverence.  And,  deeply 
as  we  must  lament  that  such  abilities  should  be  devoted 
to  any  but  the  best  of  causes,  we  may  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  service  which  he  has  undesignedly  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  he  has  abandoned,  in  the  very  act  of 
renouncing  it,  is  not  far  greater  than  any  that  he  will 
ever  have  done  to  that  which  he  has  espoused.  For  in 
this  case  we  have  an  advantage  which  lias  been  afforded 
in  few  others  of  the  like  kind,  and  which  would  have 
been  hardly  in  any  other  of  equal  value,  that  of  learn- 
ing the  grounds  which  appeared  to  him  to  justify  so 
important  a  change.  The  work  in  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited the  latest  development  of  his  views,  has  received 
a  sanction  which  invests  it  with  a  graver  character  than 
tliat  of  a  mere  profession  of  individual  opinion,  and 
renders  it  a  document  of  some  weight,  as  illustrating, 
and  even  determining,  the  relation  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  It  has  been  honoured 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  approbation,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  legitimate  and  efficacious  instrument  of 
proselytism,  by  those  to  whose  authority  he  is  now 
bound  to  submit.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  main,  the  line 
of  apology  which  it  adopts  is  one  which  they  admit  to 
be  tenable  and  orthodox.  To  the  author  himself  it 
appears  not  only  cogent,  but  indispensably  necessary. 
The  principles  expounded  in  this  work  are,  in  his 
judgment,  the  only  principles  capable  of  supporting  his 
practical  conclusion.  Those  among  us  who  may  be 
inclined  to  follow  his  steps,  have  the  means  of  counting 
the  cost,  of  knowing  what  they  must  be  prepared  to 
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surrender,  and  wliat  to  embrace,  and  where  the  ultimate 
ground  of  their  faith  must  thenceforward  be  fixed.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  work  is  one  which  it  would  in 
general  be  proper  to  recommend  to  theological  students, 
or  to  any  young  readers.  It  would  be  likely,  in  many 
cases,  to  perplex  and  bewilder,  and  partially  to  mislead, 
by  confusion  of  terms,  by  vague  and  indefinite  proposi- 
tions, by  fallacious  reasoning,  by  arbitrary  constructions 
of  historical  data,  by  erroneous  appeals  to  ancient 
testimonies.  Nor  for  those  who  might  be  able  to 
unravel  its  intricate  complications,  would  the  logical 
exercise  on  subjects  of  such  a  nature  commonly  prove 
wholesome.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that,  whenever  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  distinctly  presented  to  a  healthy 
mind,  free  from  prejudice,  and  earnest  in  the  search  of 
truth,  it  will  produce  an  impression  opposite  to  that  for 
which  it  was  designed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
operated  with  many  as  an  antidote  or  preservative. 

The  whole  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  neither 
Scripture  nor  Tradition  afford  sufficient  evidence  in 
support  of  the  present  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  If  they  had,  the  work  would  have  been  super- 
fluous ;  its  sole  object  is  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and 
to  meet  objections  grounded  upon  it,  by  showing  that 
the  lateness  of  the  epoch  at  which  a  doctrine  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  ecclesiastical  history,  does  not 
at  all  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  received  among  the 
articles  of  faith :  inasmuch  as  there  resides  in  the 
Church  a  never-ceasing  power,  not  merely  to  explain 
or  define  the  original  truths  of  religion,  but  to  consti- 
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tute  and  decree  new  dogmas,  equally  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  men;  and  this  not  by  means  of  any 
special,  occasional  revelations,  but  by  virtue  of  her 
ordinary  inherent  authority.  It  is  true  these  additions 
are  not  so  absolutely  new  as  to  be  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  past.  They  are  only  the  development 
or  expansion  of  that  which  existed  from  the  beginning. 
And  various  tests  are  proposed,  by  the  application  of 
which  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  such  an  addition 
is  a  true  development  or  a  corruption.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  which  may  and 
indeed  must  involve  a  multitude  of  very  difficult  ques- 
tions, that  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  is  to  depend, 
but  simply  on  the  decision  of  the  Church,  which  pro- 
claims it  through  her  proper  organs.  The  validity  of 
this  decision  is  not  to  be  tried  by  either  Scripture  or 
Tradition ;  but  both  Scripture  and  Tradition  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  it.  And  as  a  development  which  is  not 
a  corruption  must  be  an  improvement,  that  whole  mass 
of  peculiar  Romish  doctrines,  which  we  reject  as  a 
morbid  excrescence,  must  be  acknowledged,  when 
viewed  through  this  theory,  as  the  full  blossom  or  the 
ripe  fruit  of  genuine  Christianity :  so  that  it  is  not  only 
natural,  but  consistent  with  sound  principle,  that  it 
should  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  faithful,  than  any  articles 
of  the  earlier  creed. 

By  this  theory  our  controversy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  very  much  simplified :  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  single  point.     For  as  the  tendency 
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of  the  actual  development  has  been  to  concentrate  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  the  Roman 
pontiif,  all  other  questions  resolve  themselves  into  that 
of  the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibiUty.  This  new 
position  is  no  doubt  in  some  respects  advantageous  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  both  with  regard  to  her  adver- 
saries and  her  subjects.  It  enables  her  to  dispense 
with  many  difficult  inquiries  into  the  records  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  relieves  her  from  the  anxiety  she  might 
otherwise  feel  about  the  issue  of  such  investigation, 
and  exempts  her  from  the  temptation  of  tampering 
with  the  evidence,  into  which  her  over-zealous  advo- 
cates have  so  frequently  fallen.  And  as  it  secures  her 
against  many  assaults  from  without,  it  preserves  quiet 
from  many  scruples  within.  For  the  single  point  of 
controversy  becomes  also  the  only  article  of  explicit 
faith.  Whoever  will  acquiesce  in  tliat,  needs  not  to 
trouble  himself  about  any  other ;  and  this  is  an  attrac- 
tion for  all  who  long  so  much  for  repose,  that  they 
care  little  at  what  cost  they  purchase  it. 

But  this  gain  is  counterbalanced  by  some  disadvan- 
tages. If  the  position  is  seemingly  strong,  it  is  one 
from  which  there  is  no  retreat;  and  the  attempt  to 
occupy  it  implies  a  consciousness  that  no  other  is  tena- 
ble. The  right  of  innovation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  claim  of  antiquity.  Though  the  later  doctrine 
should  be  traceable  to  a  pious  usage,  or  opinion,  of  an 
earlier  date,  it  is  not  the  less  absolutely  new,  in  the 
most  important  sense,  when  it  is  established  as  a  term 
of  communion,  and  a  condition  of  salvation.     We  must 
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at  least  inquire  who,  beside  the  Author  of  Revelation, 
is  empowered  to  do  this.  When  the  developing  autho- 
rity, whether  it  be  of  popes  or  councils,  has  to  sustain 
such  a  tremendous  weight,  we  are  bound  the  more 
carefully  to  examine  its  foundations.  And  then  we 
soon  find  ourselves  drawn  into  a  vicious  circle.  For 
the  existence  of  this  authority  is  no  more  explicitly 
attested,  either  by  Scripture  or  Tradition,  than  any  of 
the  doctrines  which  rest  upon  its  sanction.  It  must 
therefore  witness  to  itself  and  hang  self-supported, 
like  the  false  prophet's  tomb  in  the  lying  legend.  For 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  look  up  to  it  with 
unquestioning  veneration,  this  absence  of  all  external 
warrant  may  create  no  diflSculty.  To  them  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  ''  belief  is  in  itself  better  than 
unbelief;  that  it  is  safer  to  believe ;  that  we  must  begin 
with  believing,  and  that  conviction  will  follow  \"  But 
for  any  one  who  has  not  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  such  associations,  who  is  required  to  make  a  delibe- 
rate choice,  and  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  new  belief,  to  content  himself  with  such  "  presump- 
tions and  guesses  and  ventures  after  the  truth,"  as 
those  which  form  the  best  substitute  this  author  has 
to  offer  for  "accurate  proofs,"  would  argue  a  want 
either  of  judgment  or  of  seriousness,  which  it  may  be 
hoped  will  not  often  be  found  in  that  class  of  readers 
for  which  his  work  is  designed.  Nor  will  that  singular 
combination  of  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  credu- 

'  Essay  on  Development,  p.  327* 
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litj  which  it  exhibits  in  a  degree  almost  without  pre- 
cedent, recommend  it  to  those  who  value  either  free- 
dom of  thought  or  earnestness  of  faith.     To  minds 
constituted  and  predisposed  like  his  own,  it  may  un- 
doubtedly minister  a  welcome  plea  for  yielding  to  that 
sentimental  and  imaginative  bias,  which,  as  I  expressed 
my  belief  in  my  last  Charge  with  regard  to  other  cases, 
appears  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  own  secession, 
and  which  alone  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  respect 
due  to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  with  the  esteem 
which  we  should  wish  to  feel  for  his  character.     And 
while  it  suggests  a  strong  ground  for  receiving  with 
the  utmost  caution  the  results  of  an  inquiry  conducted 
under  its  influence,  it  adds  all  the  value  of  a  reluctaut 
testimony  to  those  statements  and  arguments  which 
he  has  retracted,  but  has  not  been  able  to  divest  of 
any  portion  of  their  original  truth  and  cogency. 

T  cannot  drop  this  subject  without  another  observa- 
tion. It  must  grieve  us  to  think,  that  any  who  have  not 
only  been  bred  up  in  our  communion,  but  have  had  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  appreciating  both  its  doctrines 
and  its  practical  working,  should  fall  away  from  it  to 
the  unreformed  Church;  and  our  regret  will  not  be 
the  less,  if  we  find,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
most  of  the  recent  instances,  that  their  choice  has  been 
determined,  not  so  much  by  the  conclusions  of  a  his- 
torical or  theological  investigation,  as  by  a  general 
view  of  the  present  aspect  and  visible  character  of 
the  two  Churches.  Nor  will  it  be  wise  or  safe  to  seek 
comfort  in  the  persuasion,  that  it  has  been  the  effect 
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of  some  prodigious  obliquity  of  judgment,  or  perversity 
of  feeling.     We  need  not  indeed  be  surprised,  if  in 
such  a  comparison  the  nearer  and  more  familiar  object 
is  undervalued,  its  defects  exaggerated,  and  its  meritB 
overlooked.     And  we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  own  Church,  if  we  failed  to  observe,  that  she  is 
exposed  to  a  great  disadvantage  by  the  very  things 
which  we  most  justly  prize  in  her :  by  her  wise  mode- 
ration, by  her  holy  jealousy  for  truth  and  pure  religion, 
by  her  tender  anxiety  to  avoid  offending  any  of  Christ's 
little  ones.     If  she  had  been  less  scrupulous,  less  rigid, 
less  self-denying  in  such  things,  she  would  have  made 
a  fairer  show  in  the  eyes  of  many.    Those  additions, 
which   are   now   avowed  and  defended  as  such,  but 
which  we  regard  as  the  grossest  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  the  very  things  which  have  contributed  most 
to  exalt  and  fortify  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  only  by  captivating  and  overawing  the  vulgar,  but 
by  strengthening  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  many 
highly  cultivated  imaginative  minds,  and  many  noble 
enthusiastic  spirits.     They  have  tended  more  especially 
to  promote  the  temporal  interests  of  her  ministers,  and 
to  establish  their  ascendancy  over  the  people ;  and  we 
cannot  but  suspect   that   the  perception  of  this  ten- 
dency was  not  without  its  share  of  influence  on  the 
determinations  of  the  developing  authority.     All  such 
advantages  our  Church  must  forego.     She  may   not 
clothe  her  ritual  with  a  pomp  and  splendour,  which 
not  only  dazzles  the  senses,  but  misleads  the  devotion 
of  the  worshippers,  and,  unless  it  be  wholly  frivolous 
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and  uinneaniug,  implies  the  admission  of  what  sbe 
holds  to  be  pernicious  errors.  She  cannot  hold  out 
motives  of  action  which  she  deems  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  which  unhappily  have 
been  more  effectual  in  producing  not  only  specious 
austerities,  but  really  useful  labours  and  admirable 
works,  than  the  purer  principles  of  piety,  charity,  and 
self-denial  which  she  endeavours  to  cultivate*.  She 
dares  not  encourage  an  expectation  of  supernatural  in- 
terposition, which  she  knows  to  have  been  a  fruitfol 
source  both  of  imposture  and  of  self-delusion,  and  which, 
even  when  it  is  not  associated  with  erroneous  doctrines, 
appears  to  her  to  contradict  the  order  of  the  Divine 
economy  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  She  must 
renounce  the  benefit  of  an  a])peal  to  a  living  infallible 
oracle  for  the  settlement  of  her  internal  controversies. 
And  thus  she  parts  with  many  instruments  of  sensual 
and  intellectual  fascination,  with  much  semblance  of 
heroic   sanctity,   with    frequent  examples  of   burning 

'  Essay  on  Development,  p.  423. — "  It  is  in  vain  to  look  out  for 
missionaries  for  China  or  Africa,  or  evangelists  for  our  great  towns, 
or  Christian  attendants  on  the  sick,  or  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  on 
such  a  scale  of  numbers  as  the  need  requires,  without  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory.  For  thus  the  sins  of  youth  are  turned  to  account  by 
the  profitable  penance  of  manhood ;  and  terrors,  which  the  philo- 
sopher scorns  in  the  individual,  become  the  benefactors  and  earn 
the  gratitude  of  nations."  Agreeing  fully  with  Mr.  Maurice  (On 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  118)  in  his  animadversion  on  the 
principle  involved  in  this  passage,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  overstates 
the  fact.  It  was  not  to  preat  Romanists,  (who  are  expressly  ex- 
ceptedy  when  it  is  said  "  a  higher  class  of  motives  will  be  felt  by 
the  saint,")  that  it  was  apparently  meant  to  apply. 
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zeal  and  indefatigable  self-devotion,  and  with  the 
aspect  of  a  strongly  organized  hierarchy  and  of  un- 
broken unity.  Comparatively  she  may  seem  naked 
weak,  distracted.  But  such  disadvantages  and  defects 
must  appear  to  one  who  reflects  on  their  origin,  and 
on  the  price  it  would  have  cost  her  to  be  exempt  from 
them,  as  matter  rather  of  congratulation  than  of  regret. 
We  in  particular,  my  brethren,  must  count  it  a  happi- 
ness that  we  possess  no  authority  over  our  flocks  which 
we  should  not  instantly  forfeit,  if  we  attempted  to  abuse 
it  by  prompting  or  sanctioning  misdeeds. 

But  while  we  render  this  justice  to  our  Church,  we 
should  certainly  be  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  attributed 
the  losses  she  has  suflered  to  no  other  causes  than  such 
as  have  been  just  pointed  at,  which  are  inherent  in  her 
constitution,  and  which  we  could  not  wish,  if  we  were 
able,  to  remove.  And  no  doubt  the  prolonged  suspen* 
sion  of  her  deliberative  assemblies  is  no  proof  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  a  revision  of  her  laws, 
discipline,  and  formularies.  And  what  it  implies  is 
not  necessarily  either  ignorant  self-complacency,  or 
supine  indiflerence  on  this  head ;  but  may  be  partly 
the  apprehension  and  distrust  with  which  men  are  used 
to  regard  the  restoration  of  any  thing  which  from  long 
discontinuance  has  become  strange  to  them,  and  partly 
a  general  feeling  that  the  organization  of  the  represen- 
tative body  would  need  some  material  changes  befoie 
it  could  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  might 
otherwise  breed  more  evils  than  it  cured.  It  must  not» 
however,  be  forgotten,  that,  after  all,  the  life  of  the 
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Church  does  not  reside  in  such  assemblies,  but  in  the 
whole  body  which  they  represent :  and  that,  however 
useful  they  may  be  as  organs  of  its  consciousness,  they 
can  exhibit  no  higher  degree  of  energy  or  intelligence 
than  that  with  which  it  is  animated.  And  this  must 
be  continually  showing  itself  in  a  vast  variety  of  other 
forms :  chiefly  in  the  mode  in  which  its  members  are 
found  generally  to  discharge  the  habitual  duties  of 
their  several  spheres.  And  on  this  will  mainly  depend, 
not  indeed  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
or  the  critical  theologian,  but  the  impression  which 
will  be  made  on  the  feelings  of  those  who  at  any  one 
time  are  looking  to  the  Church  for  the  supply  of  their 
spiritual  wants.  And  such  persons  will  not  commonly 
extend  their  survey  very  far  beyond  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  They  will  be  guided  chiefly  by  the 
testimony  of  their  own  personal  experience.  And  this 
is  a  consideration,  my  brethren,  which  brings  the  sub- 
ject home  to  each  of  us.  We  may  be  convinced,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  Church  has  made  an  ample 
provision  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  and  that 
no  one  needs  to  go  out  of  her  for  the  sake  of  attaining 
to  a  higher  degree  of  holiness,  who  has  not  substituted 
a  false  standard  of  ascetic  morality  and  mystical  devo- 
tion for  the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
We  may  be  able  to  show  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
trying  her  by  any  rules  but  her  own,  of  charging  her 
with  that  which  she  condemns,  or  of  making  her 
answerable  for  the  omission  of  that  which  she  enjoins. 
But  nevertheless  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that 
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each  of  us  is  regarded,  by  most  of  those  around  us,  as 
affording  a  measure  and  test  of  the  character  and 
eflSciency  of  the  Church.  We  have  too  many  mournful 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  to  be  allowed  either  to  question  or  to 
forget  it.  It  is  not  indeed  equally  certain,  that  the 
visible  success  of  our  ministry  will  uniformly  corre- 
spond to  our  zeal  and  diligence.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  overcome  the  force  of  inveterate  prejudices,  or  to 
recover  ground  which  has  been  long  lost  through 
former  negligence.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
labour,  faithfully  bestowed  on  our  appointed  task,  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away,  even  in  this  respect.  It 
will  at  least  avail  to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain^ 
so  that,  with  God's  blessing,  they  may  become  a  firm 
basis  for  greater  things  to  be  superadded  to  them. 
And  whatever  complaints  may  be  heard  among  our- 
selves, and  whatever  reproaches  may  be  cast  against  us 
by  our  adversaries,  with  regard  to  the  imperfections  of 
our  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the  bondage,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  termed,  of  the  Church,  none  can 
honestly  allege  that  he  meets  with  any  impediments 
arising  from  this  cause,  which  seriously  limit  the  field 
of  his  usefulness,  or  restrain  him  from  applpng  all  his 
faculties  to  it,  or  preclude  him  from  hoping  for  an 
abundant  blessing  on  his  work. 

The  remarks  just  made  seem,  as  of  themselves,  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  another  topic,  of  great  and  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  Church.  Carelessness,  unfaithful- 
ness,  worldly-mindedness,    though   combined   with   a 
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decent  regularity  in  the  performance  of  the  legally 
prescribed  duties  of  the  ministry,  may  alienate  many 
from  the  Church,  and  must  weaken  the  attachment  of 
those  who  adhere  to  her  communion ;  but  these  effects 
are  commonly  confined  within  a  narrow  compass. 
Scandalous  breaches  of  morality  are  happily,  when 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  Clergy,  of  rare 
occurrence  among  them ;  but  the  mischief  they  occa- 
sion spreads  much  more  widely.  And  every  such  case 
becomes  an  afflicting  calamity,  when  the  delinquent  is 
able  to  brave  public  opinion  with  impunity,  or  escapes 
with  a  punishment  manifestly  disproportioned  to  the 
offence,  and  is  permitted,  after  a  short  interval,  and 
without  any  pledge  or  sign  of  amendment,  to  resume 
the  trust  which  he  had  so  foully  betrayed.  The  want 
of  an  adequate  provision  against  such  an  evil  is  itself 
the  greatest  of  all  scandals.  The  law,  even  as  it  has 
stood  since  the  fourth  year  of  the  present  reign,  though 
a  great  advance  was  then  made  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  object,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  supply  this 
defect.  But  last  year  a  measure  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  underwent  a  very  careful  sifting  in  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  aid 
of  the  highest  legal  ability  and  experience,  and  has 
been  generally  considered  as  well  adapted  to  the  three- 
fold end  of  protecting  the  Church  from  injury  and  dis- 
honour, of  securing  the  rights  of  individuals  from 
abuse,  and  of  inspiring  public  confidence  in  the  impair 
tiality  and  justice  of  all  proceedings  under  its  pro- 
visions. 
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It  would,  therefore,  have  been  matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  us,  if  this  bill  had  become  law ;  and  we  must 
regret  that  its  passing  should  have  been  delayed — 
though,  I  trust,  only  until  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment— from  any  cause ;  but  most  of  all,  that  a  measure 
calculated  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  Church, 
should  hitherto  only  have  served  to  stir  fresh  contro- 
versies. Such,  unhappily,  has  already  been  the  efiect 
of  a  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  introduce 
a  clause  into  the  bill  to  the  efiect:  ^That  nothing 
shall  be  adjudged  in  any  court  of  this  realm  to  be 
heresy,  or  false  or  unsound  doctrine,  on  any  point 
treated  of  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  that  is  not 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  there  declared."  It  might  have  seemed  as  if 
the  chief  objection  to  which  this  clause  is  open  must 
be,  that  it  is  manifestly  superfluous,  and  involves  an 
identical  proposition.  For  since  the  terms  false  and 
unsound  here  mean  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  it  would  appear  as  if 
it  was  proposed  to  enacts  that  no  doctrine  shall  be 
adjudged  by  any  court  to  be  at  once  false  and  true. 
That  whatever  is  declared  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  questioned  by  any  one ;  nor,  if  it  were,  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  additional  confirmation  from 
any  new  law.  Nevertheless,  the  proposed  clause  has 
roused  vehement  opposition  on  an  entirely  different 
ground.  It  has  been  treated  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
tending  to  exalt  the  Articles  at  the  expense  of  the 
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and  it  is  evident,  that  even  those  parts  which  do  not 
aim  at  a  formal  exposition  of  doctrine,  may  and  do 
contain  ample  and  unequivocal  statements  of  important 
truths.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Catechism,  at  leasts 
there  is  no  ground  for  contending  that  it  is  inferior  in 
dogmatical  precision  to  the  Articles ;  and,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  added  to  it  upon 
the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  seems  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  understandings  of  theologians  than  of  children, 
for  whom  an  accurate  description  of  the  nature  and 
benefits  of  a  sacrament,  to  w^hich  thev  are  not  to  be 
admitted  for  many  years  to  come,  might  be  thought 
somewhat  premature.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that 
the  weight  due  to  the  statements  of  the  Prayer-book 
can  be  justly  held  to  be  lessened  by  a  consideration  of 
the  historical  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
piled. It  has  been  lately  described  as  "a  collection  of 
national  formularies  of  devotion,  written  at  a  period 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  inclined  to 
Romanism,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  national  churches,  and,  consequently, 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  Romish  prejudices  ^"  A  similar  view  of 
it  was  taken,  and  in  some  respects  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  exceptions  of  the  ministers  at  the 
Savoy  Conference,  where  it  is  asserted  \  that  "  our  first 
reformers,  out  of  their  great  wisdom,  did  at  that  time 
80  compose  the  Liturgy  as  to  win  upon  the  papists, 

*  Goode*8  Defence f  p.  10. 

*  Card  well's  History  of  Conferences,  p.  305. 
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and  to  draw  them  into  their  church-communion  by 
varying  as  little  as  they  could  from  the  Romish  forms 
before  in  use."  And  the  Bishops,  in  their  answer,  seem 
only  to  impugn  this  statement^  so  far  as  it  was  made  the 
ground  of  a  proposal  to  alter  the  Liturgy.  They  say, — 
"  It  was  the  wisdom  of  our  reformers  to  draw  up  such  a 
Liturgy  as  neither  Romanist  nor  Protestant  could  justly 
except  against  ^.^  But,  to  whatever  extent  we  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  that  view,  it  would 
be  a  supposition  at  once  arbitrary  and  injurious  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  to  surmise  that  they  either 
introduced  or  left  in  it  expressions  which  did  not  appear 
to  them  to  convey  a  perfectly  orthodox  meaning,  or 
that  they  any  where  employed  language  of  studied 
ambiguity,  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  sanc- 
tioning any  dangerous  error.  To  the  Catechism,  of 
course,  the  observation  is  entirely  inapplicabla 

The  study  of  the  Articles  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
preparation  requisite  for  holy  orders.  But  when  they 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  teisting  a  Clergjrman's 
orthodoxy,  he  may  lay  them  aside  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  might  be  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them,  if  he  saw  it  assailed ;  but 
they  are  not  put  into  his  hands  as  a  manual  or  text- 
book for  ordinary  use.  But  the  Prayer-book  is  to  be 
his  constant  companion  and  guide  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  regular  pastoral  ministrations.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  its  spirit ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 

*  Card  well's  History  of  Conferences^  p.  338. 
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that  he  should  understand  its  meaning,  and  should  not 
put  a  construction  upon  it  utterly  at  variance  with  its 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,  or  with  the  clear  mind — 
so  far  as  this  may  be  ascertained — of  the  Church.  In 
a  word,  an  intelligent  assent  to  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  the  Prayer-book  seems,  at  least,  as  important 
a  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office  as  a  like  assent  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  expedient  could  be  devised  for  securing 
this  object  more  effectual  than  the  declarations  and 
subscriptions  which  have  hitherto  been  required,  and 
not  more  liable  to  abuse.  Against  wilful  dishonest 
evasion  no  precaution  can  ever  be  of  any  avail ;  but 
where  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among  sincere 
members  of  the  Church  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Prayer-book,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  it  does  not 
exceed  the  allowable  limits  of  controversy,  and  may 
safely  be  left  to  free  discussion.  If  not,  it  seems  clear 
that  no  authority  inferior  to  that  of  the  entire  Church 
is  competent  to  decide  it,  and  that  every  attempt  to  do 
so,  instead  of  producing  greater  uniformity,  is  likely 
only  to  multiply  contentions,  and  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
party.  And  experience  may  serve  to  temper  any  regret 
that  might  be  felt  at  the  restraint  which  prevents  the 
Church  from  putting  forth  her  authority  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  we  remember,  not  only  how  that  authority 
has  been  at  times  abused,  but  also  how  difficult  it  has 
always  been  found  to  contrive  formularies  on  such 
subjects  large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  truth,  and 
yet  stringent  enough  to  exclude  every  error. 
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I  will  advert  very  briefly  to  an  important  illustration 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  A  great  part  of  the  disputes 
which  of  late  have  agitated  the  Church,  and  have  ex- 
posed her  to  the  reproach  of  a  hoUow  uniformity  \  have 
either  turned  directly  upon  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
or  are  closely  connected  with  it.  The  question  of  its 
efficacy,  as  administered  in  ordinary  cases,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  Church,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much,  and  often  of  violent,  controversy  among  our- 
selves. The  Articles  throw  but  very  scanty  light  on 
this  question.  For  both  the  general  description  of  a 
sacrament  in  the  twenty-fifth,  and  that  of  baptism  in 
the  twenty-seventh,  appear  to  refer  exclusively  to  the 
case  of  adults,  or  persons  of  developed  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties.  Of  the  other  case,  all  that  is 
specially  stated  is  merely,  "  that  the  baptism  of  young 
children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church 
as  most  agreeable  vrith  the  institution  of  Christ."  The 
baptismal  office  was  compiled  from  sources  of  great 
antiquity;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  transferred 
from  formularies  originally  framed  for  the  cases,  not 
of  infants,  but  of  catechumens*.  In  the  remainder 
almost  all  the  prayers  are  clearly  prospective,  imploring 
blessings  which  imply  the  exercise  of  reason  and  vrill 
in  the  recipient.  The  benefit  immediately  conveyed 
by  or  through  the  sacrament  is  described  by  the  terms 
regeneration,  adoption^  incorporation,   or  grafting  into 

'  Essay  on  Development^  p.  128.     **  By  the  Church  of  England 
a  hollow  uniforroity  is  preferred  to  an  infallible  chair." 
'  See  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicce^  p.  168,  fol. 
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the  body  of  Chris  fs  Church.  On  the  precise  force  and 
value  to  be  assigned  to  these  terms,  and  particularly 
to  the  first,  the  question  entirely  depends.  Those  who 
annex  to  any  of  them  a  meaning  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  thing  signified  has  been 
imparted  in  every  case,  or  even  in  any  case  before  the  age 
of  reason,  are  driven  to  interpret  the  language  of  the 
Church  as  expressing  no  more  than  a  charitable  hope, 
which  experience  too  often  proves  to  be  fallacious; 
and  where  this  is  the  issue,  it  follows  that  the  sacra- 
ment has  been  merely  inoperative,  and  no  more  than 
an  empty  ceremony,  though  nevertheless  entitled  to 
respect,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  affords 
a  ground  for  the  charitable  presumption ;  but  yet  so 
that,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  expressed,  "  if  it  were 
given  us  to  read  the  heart,  and  to  discern  that  the 
candidate  for  baptism  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be  a 
child  of  God,  and  that  therefore  he  is  and  ever  will 
continue  unregenerate,  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
administering  the  outward  rite  at  all  ^."  The  opposite 
extreme  of  opinion  to  this  would  be,  if  any  one,  attach- 
ing the  same  meaning  to  the  terms,  should  hold  that 
they  describe  an  invariable  efiect  of  baptism,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  sacrament  conveys  an  indefeasi- 
ble title  to  everlasting  life.  I  am  not  aware  that  such 
a  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained,  though  I  am  afiraid 
it  is  not  unfrequently  imputed  to  Churchmen  through 


'  A  Voice  of  Warning  to  the  Churchy  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Spurgin» 
Vicar  of  Hockham,  Norfolk. 
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ignorance  or  disingenuousness,  sometimes  perhaps  not 
without  a  colour  in  the  looseness  or  exaggeration  of 
their  own  language  on  the  subject.  The  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  if  it  exists,  and  of  all  such  as  converge 
toward  it,  is  to  produce  a  false  security.  The  opposite 
view  leads  to  an  equally  dangerous  distrust  of  the 
Divine  goodness.  The  one  withdraws  some  of  the 
strongest  motives,  the  other  the  most  powerful  encou- 
ragements to  exertion,  both  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  of  others.  It  is  not  a  question  of  curious  spe- 
culation, but  one  of  the  widest  practical  importance 
for  the  whole  course  of  every  man's  life,  but  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  great  objects  of  Christian 
education.  According  to  that  theory  which  suspends 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  sacrament  on  a  contingency 
which  may  never  arise,  we  have  no  clear  and  certain 
warrant  for  expecting  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  young.  We  have 
no  assurance  that  the  child,  whom  we  wish  to  bring 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  is 
as  yet  standing  in  such  a  relation  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  to  be  capable  of  reaping  any  solid  advantage 
from  our  care  and  pains.  We  have  rather  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  a  bar  still  remains  opposed'  by  the 
corruption  of  his  nature  to  the  forming  of  good  habits 
and  a  virtuous  character,  which  no  efforts  of  ours  can 
surmount ;  and  that  even  a  fair  appearance  of  success 
may  be  entirely  delusive :  so  that,  in  cases  which  look 
most  hopeful,  the  first  awakening  of  spiritual  life,  if  it 
is  ever  to  come,  may  be  still  at  a  distance.     The  work 
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of  education  may  no  doubt  be  carried  on  with  consci- 
entious diligence,  notwithstanding  such  discouragement, 
and  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
theory  may  often  be  averted  by  a  wiser  inconsistency. 
But  still  there  must  always  be  a  wide  difference,  both 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  and  the 
methods  employed,  between  the  having  to  deal  with  a 
reality  or  a  possibility,  with  an  actual  possession  or  a 
doubtfiil  expectation. 

The  interpretation  which  puts  least  violence  on  the 
language  of  the  Church,  keeps  clear  of  both  extremes. 
It  leaves  no  room  for  a  harassing  and  disheartening 
mistrust ;  it  affords  no  resting-place  for  a  superstitious 
confidence.  It  treats  the  initiating  sacrament  as  in 
no  case  either  wholly  unavailing,  or  all-sufficient :  as 
nothing  less  than  the  beginning  of  a  new  spiritual  life, 
and,  as  such,  of  incomparable  moment  and  value ;  but 
never  as  any  thing  more,  or  as  including  the  whole : 
as  the  first  step  of  an  infinite  progress,  but  of  one 
which  may  be  checked,  retarded,  interrupted,  so  as 
either  never  to  reach  the  goal,  or  to  appear  to  proceed 
from  a  fresh  starting  point :  as  an  admission  to  privi- 
leges which  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  but  which 
may  be  forfeited,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  things 
can  never  be  realized  but  by  Christian  instruction  and 
early  discipline:  as  a  gift  unspeakably  precious,  not 
because  it  contains  in  itself  a  provision  for  the  whole 
of  every  one's  need,  but  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
greater  things  which  may  be  obtained  hereafter;  as 
the  origin  of  a  series  of  like  graces,  to  be  successively 
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communicated  through  other  channels,  according  to 
the  enlarged  measure  of  a  growing  capacity.  And 
thus  it  leads  at  once  to  unremitting  diligence  in  the 
use  of  all  appointed  means,  and  to  a  continual  depen- 
dence on  the  Divine  favour,  as  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  all  that  is  placed  within  our  reach. 

I  shall  now  pass,  and  as  it  happens  by  no  very  abrupt 
transition,  to  the  subject  which  has  occupied  more  of 
the  attention  of  the  Church  since  our  last  meeting 
than  any  other,  especially  with  regard  to  Wales,  and 
which  still  continues  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  and 
anxiety.  You  will  immediately  have  understood  that 
I  am  referring  to  the  great  subject  of  National  Edu- 
cation. And  before  I  enter  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
more  directly  concerns  the  Principality  in  general,  and 
this  diocese  in  particular,  I  would  make  a  few  remarks 
on  some  topics  connected  with  it  which  have  been  the 
occasion  of  very  warm  controversy,  partly  without,  and 
partly  within  the  Church.  The  fact  that  great  masses 
of  our  rapidly-growing  population  are  rising  toward 
manhood  in  utter  destitution  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  first  elements  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture :  that  is,  of  the  conditions  necessary  not  only 
for  their  individual  well-being,  but  for  their  becoming 
useful,  or  even  harmless  members  of  society;  this 
deplorable  and  alarming  fact  has  of  late — much  later, 
no  doubt,  than  it  should — forced  itself  with  increasing 
urgency  on  the  attention  of  the  Government.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
observer  to  contemplate  without  dread  the  prospects 
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of  the  generation,  in  which  those  whose  childhood  has 
been  thus  neglected  shall  have  reached  the  maturity 
of  their  pliysical  strength,  and  have  fiilly  developed 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  a  wild  nature,  uncurbed 
by  any  sense  of  enlightened  self-interest,  much  less  of 
religious  reverence  or  moral   obligation.     The  immi- 
nence of  the  danger  roused  the  Government  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  duty,  which  had  been  too  long  left 
to  the  uncertain  provision  of  private  benevolence,  now 
proved  by  sad  experience  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to 
its  effectual  discharge.    It  might,  perhaps,  have  seemed 
that,  though  the  weightiness  of  the   duty  had   been 
rendered  more  sensible  than  it  could  have  been  at  any 
former  period,  no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained by  any   mind  capable   of  comprehending    the 
nature  and  end  of  government,  or  of  civil  society,  whe- 
ther such  a  duty  existed  or  not ;  or  that  now,  at  least, 
this   was  one  of  the  few  questions  on  which   it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  entire  unanimity.     But,  instead 
of  this,  we  have  seen  it  not  merely  thrown  out  as  a 
paradox  to  provoke  discussion,  but  earnestly  and  pas- 
sionately maintained,  that  no  Government  has  a  right, 
much  less  is  under  an  obligation,  to  provide  for,  or  to 
meddle  with,  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  that  it 
is  bettor  they  should  grow  up  by  myriads  in  ignorance 
and  vice,   than   that   they  should   be   instructed  and 
trained  through  means   supplied   by   the   State.       It 
might  seem  from  the  language  frequently  employed  by 
the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  as  if  they  looked  upon 
the  State  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  considered  everj 
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Government  as  essentially  unholy,  so  as  to  defile  all 
that  it  touches ;  not  as  what  it  really  is,  an  eminently 
sacred  institution,  designed,  by  the  exercise  of  its  legi- 
timate functions,  not  merely  to  protect  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  individuals,  but  to  promote  their  progress 
toward  the  highest  end  of  their  being.  There  may  be 
little  reason  to  fear  lest  a  view  so  repugnant  to  all 
sound  principles  should  be  very  long  or  widely  pre- 
valent; but  that  it  should  have  been  openly  pro- 
claimed, and  have  gained  any  degree  of  currency,  is  a 
melancholy  sign  of  confusion  of  ideas,  and  still  more 
of  an  excessive  violence  of  party  spirit. 

If  there  were  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
right  method  of  education,  the  question  would  not 
be,  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  proper  business  of 
Government  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  all, 
but  whether  any  should  be  at  Hberty  to  refuse  them 
when  offered ;  whether  a  parent,  who  happened  to  be 
wanting  in  natural  affection,  or  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  allowed  to  deprive  his  children  of  such  an  ines- 
timable blessing,  and  to  entail  upon  society  the  mis- 
chiefs which  threaten  it  from  the  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  its  members.  But,  whether  happily  or 
unhappily,  we  are  apparently  far  from  such  a  state  of 
things  as  might  afford  room  for  such  a  question.  It 
could  only  arise  in  one  of  two  cases ;  if  either  there 
were  no  religious  differences  among  us,  or  religion 
could  bo  kept  apart  from  the  work  of  education.  Now 
here  a  point  presents  itself,  on  which  opinions  have 
been  divided  among  those  who  are  agreed  on  either 
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side  of  the  other  (juestioii.  M.any  excellent  persons, 
and  amonj?  them  some  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
indifference  to  religion,  have  conceived  it  possible  so 
far  to  separate  religious  from  what  is  called  secular 
instruction,  as  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  that  now 
lies  in  the  way  of  every  comprehensive  scheme  of 
popular  education,  whether  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  power  of  the  State,  or  left  to  depend  entirely  on 
private  support.  We  could  not  be  surprised  if  the 
advantages  of  such  a  scheme  struck  some  persons  so 
forcibly,  as  to  load  them  to  overlook  or  underrate  its 
difficulties.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  reflect, 
without  deep  regret,  that  because  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  it,  thousands  arc  doomed  to  be  deprived 
of  it  altogether ;  and  that  even  where  the  disagreement 
is  not  attended  with  this  most  lamentable  conse- 
quence, it  frequently  causes  an  enormous  waste  of  the 
resources  applicable  to  the  work,  by  a  subdivision 
which  renders  each  share  less  adequate  to  its  particular 
purpose ;  substituting  perhaps  two  or  three  schools  of 
inferior  quality,  at  a  greater  cost,  in  the  room  of  a 
single  good  one.  It  has  been  thought  practicable,  by 
means  of  some  simple  arrangements,  to  remedy  this 
evil,  to  effect  a  great  economy,  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  full  amount  of  the  need, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  religious  principle.  As  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  to  prevent  a  general  uni- 
formity of  practice  in  all  branches  of  purely  literary 
and  scientific  instruction,  it  is  obvious  that  they  might 
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be  communicated  to  all  without  any  distinction  of 
creed.  Then  if  to  this  was  superadded  the  religious 
teaching  appropriate  to  each  persuasion,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  result  of  the  whole  would  be  as  complete  a 
system  of  education  as  could  reasonably  be  desired. 
The  machinery  for  this  separate  religious  instruction 
was  in  part  already  supplied  by  the  Sunday-schools^ 
and  might,  as  it  was  thought,  be  easily  enlarged,  by 
setting  apart  certain  hours  in  the  week  for  the  pui^ 
pose,  when  the  children  of  each  sect  might  retire  to 
their  private  class-rooms,  to  be  catechized  by  their 
respective  ministers  '. 

This  proposal  has  been  received  with  such  general 
disapprobation,  that  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  offer  any  remark  upon  it,  if  it  were 
not  that  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  appear 
to  me  to  have  little  weight,  and  others  to  require  some 
important  limitations  and  distinctions.  I  cannot  attri- 
bute much  force  to  the  argument,  that  to  remind 
the  children  in  this  manner  of  their  religious  differ- 
ences, would  tend  to  disturb  their  convictions,  and  to 
weaken  their  reverence  for  Divine  truth.  I  do  not 
understand  how,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  the 
fact  could  be  withdrawn  from  their  continual  observa- 
tion, or  how  its  tendency,  if  it  be  such  as  is  supposed, 
could  be  neutralized  by  means  of  a  more  complete 
separation,  unless  at  the  risk  of  filling  their  minds  with 
an  uncharitable  and  dangerous  conceit  of  their  spiritual 

'  Dr.  Hook's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  p.  4 1 . 
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advantages.  The  practical  difficulties  of  the  scheme 
are  evident  enough  ;  and  would,  probably,  be  found  far 
greater  in  the  working  than  they  appear  upon  paper. 
Even  if  the  regular  attendance  of  Clergymen  and  other 
ministers  could  be  insured  for  stated  times  in  the  week, 
— a  very  questionable  point, — as  some  classification,  ac- 
cording to  age,  would  be  necessary  in  the  religious  class- 
room, no  less  than  in  the  common  school,  the  amount 
of  instruction  which  each  class  could  receive  on  these 
occasions  would  be  small,  and  the  religious  teaching 
would  often  be  very  nearly  reduced  to  that  of  the 
Sunday-school.  It  may  be  true  that,  even  in  this 
case,  as  large  an  amount  of  really  religious  knowledge 
might  be  imparted  by  this  plan,  as  is  actually  gained  in 
many  national  schools,  where  the  instruction  is  con- 
fined to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  repetition 
of  the  Catechism.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  a  plan 
which  takes  its  stand  on  a  very  low  basis,  not  as  a  step 
from  which  to  mount  higher,  but  as  the  summit  of  its 
aims,  and  so  as  to  exclude  all  prospect  of  a  farther 
advance,  is  one  which  can  only  recommend  itself  as  a 
last  resource,  to  be  adopted  when  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  we  have  no  choice  but  between  it  and 
some  great  evil. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  this  scheme,  as  it  has  been 
commonly  understood,  applies  to  the  absolute  separa- 
tion which  it  seems  to  make  between  secular  and 
religious  instruction.  It  has  been  justly  questioned, 
whether  a  scantling  of  religious  knowledge,  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  children  three  days  in  the  week. 
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while,  during  the  rest  of  it,  not  one  word  or  one  thought 
is  inculcated  in  reference  to  their  condition  as  "  deathless 
beings  ^"  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  notion  of  a  religious 
education.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  religious 
element,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  efficacy,  must  not  be 
cooped  up  in  a  separate  compartment,  but  should  per- 
vade and  animate  the  whole  system.  And  it  would  be 
no  answer  to  this  objection  to  allege,  though  it  may  be 
with  truth,  that  this  is  more  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  most  schools  for  the  middling  and  higher 
classes,  or  than  has  been  accomplished  in  many  even 
of  the  better  conducted  national  schools.  Schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  regulated  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  too  generally  the  correct  one,  that 
they  have  to  supply  the  want  of  all  domestic  instruc- 
tion and  training,  and  to  furnish  the  whole  stock  of 
religious  principles  which  the  child  is  to  carry  out  with 
it  into  the  world.  The  inculcation,  therefore,  of  these 
principles  is  their  main  business ;  and  if  it  has  been 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  performed,  that  is  a  motive, 
not  for  lowering  our  aims,  but  for  amending  our  prac- 
tice. If,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  for  which  the 
school  is  left  under  the  care  of  the  ordinary  teacher, 
all  reference  to  religious  subjects  was  to  be  rigidly 
excluded,  it  would  become  a  question,  whether  a 
teacher,  who  should  be  himself  utterly  destitute  of 
religious  principles,  and  so  incapable  of  communicating 
them,  would  not  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  office. 

*   The  People,   Education,   and  the  Church,     A  Letter  to   the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  p.  26, 
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The  very  absurdity  of  such  a  question  suggests  a 
suspicion  of  some  misunderstanding.  And  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  betvreen 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  such  a  system  as 
we  have  been  considering,  designed  to  give  a  common 
education  to  children  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
has  commonly  been  much  exaggerated,  and  oflen 
placed  in  a  false  light  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  individuals,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  can  be  no  necessity,  on  such  a  system,  for  a 
total  exclusion  of  religion  from  any  part  of  it.  Those 
who  most  strenuously  oppose  the  separation  of  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  do  not  deny  either,  in  practice 
or  in  theory,  that  a  certain  place  must  be  allotted  to 
specific  religious  teaching,  and  another  to  subjects 
which  in  themselves  have  no  connexion  with  religion  \ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  what  is  called  mixed 
education  have  no  need  to  admit  that  any  portion  of 
the  time,  which  is  not  devoted  to  the  study  of  purely 
religious  subjects,  must  of  necessity  be  lost  for  the 
object  of  religious  education.  That  object^  we  all 
know,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  mere  communication 
of  religious  knowledge,  however  full  and  accurate.  It 
will  depend  on  the  dispositions  with  which  the  know- 
ledge is  received ;  dispositions  which  the  knowledge 
may  confirm  and  cherish,  but  which  it  is  not  able  to 
produce,  or  sufficient  to  cultivate.  These  dispositions 
are  most  powerfully  fostered  by  the  mere  mechanism 

'  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1847,  p.  4. 
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of  a  well-managed  school ;  by  the  habits  of  reverence, 
of  order,  of  decency,  of  self-control,  which  it  is  con- 
tinually tending  to  form.  And  opportunities  and  occa- 
sions will  be  constantly  arising,  both  out  of  numberless 
casual  occurrences,  and  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
reading,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  may  be  used  to 
develope,  direct,  and  quicken  the  child's  moral  sense, 
and  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  awakened  and 
enlightened  conscience  by  a  reference  to  the  sanctions 
of  religion.  The  use  actually  made  of  such  opportu- 
nities must  of  course  depend,  in  all  schools,  on  the  will 
and  ability  of  the  teacher.  No  set  of  rules,  or  plan  of 
study,  can  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  unless  the 
teacher's  mind  and  heart  are  engaged  upon  it.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  frequently  assumed  that» 
whenever  a  separation  is  proposed  between  secular  and 
religious  instruction,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  business 
of  the  secular  teacher  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
intellectual  culture ;  that  he  will  be  held  to  be  stepping 
out  of  his  province  if  he  attempts  to  unfold  the  moral 
and  religious  capacities  of  his  pupils ;  that  he  will  not 
be  at  liberty  to  address  himself  to  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  much  less  to  ground  his  admonitions  on  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  future  state, — or,  in  short,  to  introduce  "  one  word  or 
one  thought  in  reference  to  their  condition  as  deathless 
beings."  I  would  not  undertake  to  assert  that  this  has 
never  been  intended  or  proposed;  but  I  think  that 
such  views  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  one  by 
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whom  they  have  not  been  avowed  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal language.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  thought  desirable 
that  formal  religious  instruction  should  occupy  a  much 
larger  and  more  prominent  place ;  and  that,  at  all  times, 
reference  might  be  made,  whenever  an  occasion  sug- 
gested it,  to  more  special  points  of  doctrine.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that,  if  these  are  reserved 
for  stated  times,  and  are  more  rarely  brought  forward, 
the  work  which  is  carried  on  in  the  intervals  can  have 
no  claim  to  the  character  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation. It  would,  apparently,  be  the  feult,  not  of  the 
system,  but  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  if 
the  whole  work  is  not  hallowed  by  a  religious  spirit, 
and  is  not  at  all  times,  either  directly  inculcating 
religious  truth,  or  producing  a  greater  aptitude  to 
receive  and  profit  by  it. 

I  thought  it  not  unseasonable  to  offer  these  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  of  great  general  interest,  though 
the  controversies  to  which  they  refer  have  been — not 
set  at  rest,  for  that  perhaps  they  will  never  be,  but — 
hushed  in  a  temporary  pause,  and  so  have  ceased  for  a 
while  to  be  of  immediate  practical  moment.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  desirable,  so  long  as  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  this  head,  that  the  real  state  of  the  question 
should  be  clearly  understood.  As  it  is,  the  Government, 
exercising  a  sound  discretion,  have  adopted  a  middle 
course,  keeping  clear  of  those  difficult  questions,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  from  those  who  wish  it  to  do 
every  thing,  and  from  those  who  require  it  to  attempt 
nothing.     It  has  acted  on  the  wise  maxim,  of  doing 
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as  much  as  circumstances  permit, — ^not  disdaining  a 
little  good,  when  a  larger  measure  is  not  immediately 
attainable.  It  has  contented  itself  with  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  by  a  distribution  of  the 
funds  allotted  by  Parliament  to  that  object,  in  grants 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  iocal  contributions,  and 
bestowed  without  respect  to  religious  distinctions,  and 
under  regulations  carefully  framed,  so  as  to  guard 
against  a  misapplication  of  the  public  money,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  the 
slightest  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  or 
of  interference  with  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  any 
religious  body,  I  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  scheme  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  which  have  been  published 
in  a  form  accessible  to  all,  and  are  familiar  to  very 
many  of  you  from  your  own  experience.  The  disap- 
probation it  has  incurred  from  parties  of  the  most 
opposite  views,  is  the  common  penalty  of  a  wise  mode- 
ration ;  and  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  excite 
an  ignorant  prejudice  against  it,  by  gross  mis-statements, 
would  of  themselves  justify  a  presumption,  that  it  is 
not  feiirly  liable  to  any  serious  impeachment  on  the 
score  of  injustice.  That  the  Church  should  be  enabled, 
by  her  ampler  means,  to  profit  by  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  children,  more  largely  than  the  less  opulent  dis- 
senting societies,  affords,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  hostility  it  has  roused ;  but  a  high  degree 
of  perverse  ingenuity  was  needed  to  strain  this  fact, 
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the  inevitable  result  of  the  equitable  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded,  into  a  ground  of  complaint.     The  feature 
which  has  most  recommended  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  friends  of  education,  is  the  well-devised  provisions 
it  contains  for  elevating  the  general  condition,  charac- 
ter, and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters,  bj  holding 
out  inducements  to  the  more  promising  pupils  to  devote 
themselves  to  that  calling,  by  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  training,  and  by  securing 
a  more  competent  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  a 
shelter  from  destitution  for  their  old  age.     Nor  shall 
we  be  much  alarmed  by  the  danger  which  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a  grave  objection  to  this  part  of  the 
scheme:    that  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  thus 
fostered,  reared,  maintained,  and  honoured  by  the  State, 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  prove  quiet  and  peaceable 
citizens,  contented  with  their  station,  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  attaclied  to  the  institutions  of  their  countrv, 
and  slow  to  lend  themselves  as  tools  to  seditious  and 
revolutionary  agitation. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  in  compliance 
with  a  representation  made  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Wales, 
which  was  the  result  of  communications  which  I  had 
received  in  the  course  of  last  year  from  various  quar- 
ters, the  Committee  of  Council  have  announced,  that 
"  they  are  disposed,  in  relation  to  the  Principality,  to 
modify  their  Minutes  of  December,  184G,  so  far  as  to 
reduce  to  10/.  the  minimum  amount  of  augmenta- 
tion of  the  salarv  of  schoolmasters  offered  under  those 
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Minutes;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  living,  to  require  that  a  proportionate  salary  of 
20/.  only,  and  a  house,  should  be  provided  by  the 
school  managers  to  meet  this  granf  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  making  this  determination, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  of  June  last, 
more  generally  known ;  and  I  trust  that  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  Minutes  will  place  the  Government  aid 
within  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  cases  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  excluded  from  it. 

The  opposition  which  has  been  directed  against  the 
general  principles  of  the  Government  scheme,  has 
arisen  entirely  without  the  Church,  either  fix)m  that 
narrow  and  radically  false  view  of  the  duties  and 
proper  functions  of  a  Government,  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out;  or,  which  I  fear  has  been  more 
commonly  the  real  motive,  from  such  a  blind  and 
fanatical  animosity  toward  the  Church,  as  would  prefer 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  left  unedu- 
cated, rather  than  that  they  should  be  brought  up 
according  to  Church  principles.  Let  me  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  whenever  we  meet  with  evidence  of  such 
a  spirit  in  our  adversaries,  it  ought  to  serve  chiefly  as 
a  warning  to  guard  us  from  falling  into  the  like 
intolerance,  and  from  being  ever  carried  so  far  by  our 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  as  to  deny,  that  even  a  corrupt  form 
of  Christianity  is  something  better  than  a  state  without 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  But  I  was  about 
to  remark  that,  within  the  Church,  the  scheme  con- 
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tained  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
has  been  received,  as  to  its  main  outlines,  with  almost 
universal  approbation.  The  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted, and  which  may  be  expected  in  a  continually 
widening  measure,  from  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  National  Society  with  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil for  their  common  objects,  are  so  great,  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  that  harmony  must  be  regarded  by  every 
churchman,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  extension  of 
sound  education,  as  a  serious  calamity.  And  it  has, 
therefore,  been  with  great  concern  that  I  have  ob- 
served the  progress  of  a  movement  directly  tending  to 
this  disastrous  issue,  arising  out  of  the  Management 
Clauses  recommended  by  a  minute  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  be  inserted  in  the  deeds  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England.  I  would  touch 
but  very  briefly  on  what  I  hope  is  but  a  temporary 
misunderstanding,  to  be  terminated  by  some  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  the  rather,  as  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  instance  in  which  these  clauses 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  or  have  pre- 
vented the  promoters  of  schools  from  accepting  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  this  dio- 
cese. I  waive  the  larger  question,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  entrusting  such  a  board  as  the  Committee  of  Council 
with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  allotted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  people ;  or  of  limiting 
its  discretion  by  some  legislative  enactment.  T  will 
not  enter  into  any  minute  discussion  of  the  clauses 
themselves,  or   inquire  how  far  they  have  been,  or 
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ought  to  be,  made  compulsory.  I  confine  myself  to  a 
very  general  remark  on  the  chief  point  in  dispute.  On 
the  part  of  their  framers,  the  clauses  have  been  de- 
fended as  necessary  to  guard  against  gross  abuses,  and 
misapplication  of  the  public  money.  By  the  authors 
and  leaders  of  the  opposite  movement,  they  have  been 
represented  as  pregnant  with  the  direst  mischief,  and 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
And  that  this  is  the  unfeigned  belief  of  these  persons, 
cannot  be  questioned  without  imputing  to  them  a 
most  extravagant  and  culpable  rashness.  For  nothing 
short  of  such  a  conviction  could  justify  their  proceed- 
ings, which  have  manifestly  tended,  not  merely  to 
sever  the  connexion  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
tween the  National  Society  and  the  Committee  of 
Council,  but  to  break  up  the  National  Society  itself; 
and  to  throw  back  the  cause  of  education  into  the 
state  from  which  it  was  raised  through  that  Society's 
agency.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  consequences  would 
stop  there,  or  that  the  Society  has  not  already  incurred 
considerable  damage  from  their  agitation.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  plain  facts,  which  seem  very  clearly 
to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  have,  at  least, 
formed  a  highly  exaggerated  notion  of  the  danger 
which,  alarms  them.  One  is,  that  the  operation  which 
they  attribute  to  these  clauses,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  avowed  intention  of  their  authors.  By  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  they  are  considered  as  merely  em- 
bodying the  terms  of  union  of  the  National  Society, 
and  securing  their  observance.    Another,  still  stronger, 
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indication  to  the  same  effect  is  the  fact,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  itself  was  so  little  able 
to  i>erccive  the  danger  which  is  supposed  to  be  lurking 
in  tliese  clauses,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  recom- 
mend them  for  adoption  to  the  members  of  the  society 
engaged  in  founding  National  Schools.  When  to  this 
it  is  added,  that  to  other  churchmen,  apparently  quite 
as  impartial  and  as  well-informed  as  their  opponents, 
the  clauses  have  presented  an  entirely  different  aspect, 
are  thought  to  have  been  unjmtly  assailed^  and  to  have 
given  rise  to  needless  alarm  and  unfounded  prejudice  ^^ 
we  have  certainly  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
real  mischief  and  danger  may  lie  in  the  agitation  itself 
rather  than  in  its  ostensible  cause  \  that  the  movement 
has  not  obtained,  and  is  not  likely  to  engage,  very 
general  sympathy  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  will  be 
powerless  for  good,  though  capable  of  obstructing  the 
progress  of  education,  and  of  disturbing,  weakening, 
and  dividing  the  Church,  to  an  incalculable  extent. 
I  will  only  add,  that  if  the  same  construction  of  the 
tenns  of  union  with  the  National  Society  which  is  put 
upon  them  by  these  parties,  was  to  be  imposed,  as  an 
inflexible  rule,  on  the  managers  of  National  Schools 
in  tliis  diocese,  T  believe  they  would,  in  very  many 
instances,    bo    reduced    to    the    painful   necessity    of 

*  See  Thoughts  on  the  Management  Clauses^  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Pearson ;  and  The  Church  and  The  Education  Question^  a  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon^  by  the  Rev.  H  P.  Hamilton  (p.  13),  in  which 
will  be  found  a  great  many  excellent  remarks  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 
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choosing  between  their  connexion  with  the  Society, 
and  the  existence  of  their  schools. 

I  now  pass  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  more 
nearly  concerns  us, — the  state  and  prospects  of  educa- 
tion in  this  diocese.  And  here  our  attention  is  drawn, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  insti- 
tuted toward  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  in 
pursuance  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  motion  made  in  March  of  that  year,  for  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  praying  Her  Majesty  "  to  direct  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales,  and  especially 
into  the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language."  Some 
months  before  the  appointment  of  these  commissioners, 
I  had  occasion  to  express  my  opinion  in  Parliament, 
that  no  fresh  information  was  needed  to  convince 
every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  Principality,  that 
there  existed  there  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
education,  and  that  the  most  important  question  was, 
how  this  deficiency  might  be  best  and  soonest  supplied ; 
and  that  the  only  mode  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
which  could  any  longer  be  deemed  practicable,  was  to 
call  forth  and  second  voluntary  private  exertions  by  a 
larger  amount  of  parliamentary  aid.  Now  that  the 
inquiry,  with  its  disclosures  and  its  consequences,  are 
before  us,  some  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  simply  to  have 
taken  for  granted  the  main  result,  which  it  was  so  easy 
to  anticipate,  and  to  act  upon  it  at  once  in  the  only 
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way  sanctioned  hy  i>ast  experience,  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempt  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
country  by  a  more  comprehensive  measure.  For  the 
existence  of  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
which  was  already  notorious  enough,  is  almost  the  only 
point  of  general  interest  which  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners have  placed  beyond  dispute.  Nearly  every 
other  has  but  afforded  matter  for  angry,  mischievous, 
and  bootless  controversy.  But  while  we  must  regret 
this  effect  of  the  inquiry,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  has  produced 
a  mass  of  evidence,  which,  though  it  requires  to  be 
carefully  sifted  and  weighed,  certainly  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  most  valuable  information. 

Nor  may  I  let  myself  be  deterred,  by  the  clamour 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  commissioners  and 
their  reports,  from  declaring  my  judgment  upon  them. 
I  should  have  been  ashamed,  in  an  assembly  of  edu- 
cated persons,  to  have  adverted  to  the  absurd  fiction, 
"  that  they  were  sent  forth  with  instructions  to  make  out 
a  case,  and  that  they  had  laboured  to  accomplish  it,**  if 
this  had  not  been  asserted  by  persons  quite  cajmble  of 
understanding  the  groundlessness  and  idleness  of  such  a 
charge  *.     Their  public  instructions  are   appended   to 


^  As  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  Artegally  which  has 
been  warmly  greeted  by  parties  whose  praise  should  make  a  well- 
meaning  man  uneasy  and  mistrustful  of  himself.  It  has  the  merit 
of  furnishing  an  ample  refutation  of  the  assertions  with  which  it 
opens,  in  the  great  mass  of  the  extracts  brought  together  to  prove 
them.     But  the  author  has  forfeited  the  credit  which  he  might 
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the  reports.  If  they  received  any  secret  instructions 
of  a  different  nature,  these  were  probably  not  commu- 
nicated to  their  accusers.  The  most  satisfactory  refu- 
tation of  the  surmise,  if  any  were  needed,  is  contained 
in  the  reports  themselves.  As  to  the  sagacity,  cau- 
tiousness, judgment,  and  other  qualifications  of  the 
commissioners,  there  may  perhaps  be  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinions.  But  their  integrity,  good  faith,  con- 
scientious and  earnest  study  to  elicit  and  record  the 
truth,  have,  I  believe,  never  been  doubted  by  any  in- 
telligent and  impartial  reader  of  their  reports.  But 
here  they  labour  under  a  very  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  their  adversaries.  The  unscrupulous 
partizans  who  have  laboured,  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press,  by  lectures  and  harangues  at  public 
meetings,  and  perhaps  through  other  less  seemly  vehi- 
cles of  slander,  to  excite  popular  prejudice  against 
them,  might  safely  rely  on  the  ignorance,  the  credulity, 
and,  above  all,  the  indolence  of  the  great  bulk  of  their 
hearers  and  readers,  to  secure  them  from  detection, 
when  they  supported  their  charges  by  misrepresenta- 
tions which  could  only  be  brought  to  light  by  reference 
to  the  context  of  the  original  documents.  The  parties 
accused  could  only  appeal  to  evidence,  which  but  few — 
and  those  the  persons  who  least  needed  to  be  unde- 
ceived— were  able  or  willing  to  examine.     The  process 

otherwise  have  claimed  for  candour  on  this  score,  by  the  shallow 
and  disingenuous  artifice  of  introducing  the  quotations  which  make 
against  his  hypothesis  by  the  words  own^  allow,  admits  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  which  assumes  the  point  in  dispute. 
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to  wliicli  tlieir  reports  Imvc  boon  frequently  Riilyjected, 
is  one  wliicli  might  extract  a  quintessence  of  poison 
out  of  the  Bible  itself.  No  part  could  escape  the  im- 
putation of  bad  motives.  Where  they  simply  describe, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  covertly  insinuating  ridicule; 
where  tliey  censure,  to  be  making  out  a  case  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice;  where  they  praise,  to 
have  been  betrayed  by  forgetful ness,  or  forced  by  over- 
powering evidence  into  an  involuntary  admission.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  appears  to  me 
to  be  this.  Tlie  persons  who  have  most  strenuously 
assailed  the  reports,  have  put  themselves  forward  as 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Wales,  as  cham- 
l)ions  of  the  national  character,  which,  as  they  allege, 
the  commissioners  have  traduced.  Yet  it  is  quite 
evident,  not  only  that  the  commissioners  have  never 
denied  or  attempted  to  disparage  either  the  intellec- 
tual capacity,  or  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  Welsh 
peojde,  but  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsiste^nt 
with  their  sup[)osed  object  to  do  so.  If  they  have 
wilfully  exaggerated  the  degree  of  popular  ignorance 
and  immorality  which  thev  observed,  it  was,  as  their 
oi)ponents  themselves  complain,  in  order  to  make  out 
a  case  which  should  prove  the  need  of  a  better  system 
of  education.  But  if  the  immoral  habits  described, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  are  represented  as  the  effects 
of  a  faulty  education,  it  is  clear  that  the  character  of 
the  people  is  not  concerned  in  the  question ;  and  all 
that  display  of  patriotic  anxiety  for  the  national  honour 
might  well  have  been  spared.     Indeed,  it  is  so  mani- 
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festly  superfluous,  as  to  become  not  a  little  suspicious. 
For  if  the  fault  lies  in  the  education  given  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  if  blame  rests  any  where  on  this 
account,  it  must  be  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the 
class  which  has  the  chief  share  in  the  management  of 
their  education.  And  when  we  find  that  the  persons 
who  have  most  vehemently  assailed  the  commissioners, 
are  themselves  members  of  the  class  which  claims  and 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  this  matter,  we  can 
hardly  help  surmising,  that  it  was  their  very  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact,  their  very  knowledge  that,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  which  they  tax 
with  falsehood,  it  bears  not  upon  the  national  character 
which  they  profess  to  defend,  but  upon  the  class  to 
which  they  themselves  belong,  and  the  system  which 
they  uphold.  I  say  we  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  that 
it  was  this  consciousness  and  this  knowledge  that  led 
them  to  take  so  much  pains  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  instigate  popular  resentment  against  those 
who  had  given  an  unwelcome  testimony. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood :  I  do  not 
consider  these  clamorous  advocates  of  a  cause  which 
has  never  been  impugned,  and  of  interests  which  have 
never  been  threatened,  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  any  class.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  class  ought 
to  be  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  evil  may 
have  resulted  from  the  system  of  education  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  nature  and  extent  of  that 
evil  are  so  difiicult  to  ascertain,  that  it  would  perhaps 
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have  been  safer  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  any  opi- 
nion on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  regret  that 
the  instructions  of  the  commissioners  contained  a 
clause  which  led  and  almost  forced  them  to  speculate 
upon  it,  and  to  invite  the  expression  of  opinions  on  the 
state  of  morals  in  particular  neighbourhoods.  To  me 
it  appears  that  such  an  investigation  had  but  little  to 
do  with  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry.  If  there  was 
sufficient  proof  of  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
education,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 
whatever  was  done  to  give  letter  edueation  would  tend 
to  improve  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  peoph;  And 
where  no  authentic  statistics  could  be  obtained,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  either  sweeping  assertions  on  the 
morals  of  a  district,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  or  parti- 
cular instances  of  flagrant  turpitude,  were  of  value 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  mischief  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  they  were  likely  to  produce ;  though  it  was 
not  easy  to  foresee  the  abuse  which  would  be  made  of 
them  for  j)arty  purposes.  One  remark,  however,  which 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  our  attention,  is  suggested  by 
all  tlie  most  credible  information  that  has  been  gathered 
on  this  head.  It  seems  to  have  l)een  supposed  by  the 
persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  reports,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  with  regard  to 
one  kind  of  immorality,  which  has  been  represented  as 
l)eculiarly  prevalent  in  Wales,  that  the  state  of  things 
here  is  not  worse,  but  rather  better  than  in  several 
parts  of  England,  this  would  be  enough  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  educational  and  moral  condition  of  Wales 
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on  that  bead.  But  there  is  still  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  case  of  Wales,  which  they  have  over- 
looked, or  found  it  convenient  to  keep  out  of  view. 
It  is,  that  in  one  most  important  pointy  deeply  affecting 
all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  the  state  of  morals 
here,  whether  high  or  low,  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  is,  according  to  admissions  made 
on  all  hands,  very  low  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
ordinary  degree  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge. 
The  striking  phenomenon  is,  that  the  greatest  loose- 
ness in  this  respect  seems  to  be  found  side  by  side  with 
an  uncommon  amount  of  biblical  and  theological  learn- 
ing, and  a  surprising  familiarity  with  abstruse  points 
of  controversial  divinity ;  that  practices  inevitably  and 
notoriously  leading  to  such  immorality  are  not  only 
tolerated  but  sanctioned,  in  otherwise  decent  and  pro- 
fessedly religious  households ;  and  that  certain  seasons 
of  religious  exercises  are  not  unfrequently  perverted 
into  occasions  for  the  same  kind  of  sensual  indulgence. 
I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  fact 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  class  of  persons,  or  even 
against  any  system  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  any  religious  body ;  but  it  does  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  too  much  stress  is  commonly  laid  on  religious 
knowledge  and  devotional  excitement  in  comparison 
with  moral  habits  and  discipline. 

I  shall  only  touch  upon  one  other  point  connected 
with  this  subject ;  one  as  to  which  circumstances,  over 
which  the  commissioners  had  no  control,  appear  to  have 
operated  unfavourably  on  the  immediate  results  of  the 
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inquiry.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  according'  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  originally 
described,  it  was  directed  to  be  made,  not  simply  into 
"  the  state  of  education  in  the  principality  of  Wales,"  but 
"  especially  into  the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.*' T  think  this  addition  was  unnecessary,  because 
the  investigation  of  this  point  must  have  formed  a 
main  part  of  a  full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education 
in  Wales,  while  the  putting  it  thus  prominently  for- 
ward was  attended  with  two  unhappy  effects.  One  is, 
that  it  lent  a  handle  to  those  who  wished  to  represent 
the  commission  as  an  engine  framed  for  the  purpose 
— ^among  others  equally  injurious — of  depriving  the 
people  of  Wales  of  their  ancient  language.  The  other 
is,  that  it  tended  to  suggest  or  confinn  an  exaggerated 
concci)tion  of  the  efficacy  of  schools  in  producing  a 
change  in  the  language  of  the  country.  This  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  that  beset  this 
subject ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  prevails  very  exten- 
sively among  persons  who  have  great  influence  over 
the  management  of  schools.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  that  a  very  little  observation  and  reflection 
must  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one,  that  a  school, 
however  well  conducted,  must  of  itself  be  almost 
utterly  powerless  for  such  an  object,  where  the  lan- 
guage taught  in  it  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  is  one 
which  the  children  neither  think  in,  nor  use  at  any 
other  time.  It  ought,  I  think,  to  be  evident  that  a 
general  change  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  country 
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is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  very  dif- 
ferent causes,  though  the  school-learning  may,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  contribute  to  promote  it.  But  the 
persuasion  of  its  adequacy  for  the  purpose  is  not  simply 
a  theoretical  error,  but  one  which,  so  far  as  it  prevails, 
tends  most  seriously  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  good 
education.  For  under  this  impression  the  managers  of 
schools  prohibit,  not  only  the  learning  of  the  Welsh 
letters,  and  the  reading  of  Welsh  books,  but  all  use  of 
the  language  in  school  hours.  One  consequence  of  this 
regulation  is,  that  the  time  devoted  to  reading  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  acquisition  of  a  very  limited 
English  vocabulary,  while  the  teacher,  who  is  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  intercourse  with  his  scholars  in  the 
language  most  familiar  both  to  him  and  them,  can 
never  without  great  difficulty  ascertain  how  far  they 
attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter ;  and  he  is 
deprived  of  all  the  aid  which  he  might  derive  from  a 
comparison  of  books  in  both  languages.  And  even 
this  I  do  not  consider  as  the  worst  mischief  arising 
from,  such  a  system,  wherever  it  is  exclusively  acted 
upon,  and  its  defects  are  not  supplied  by  other  means 
of  instruction.  I  need  hardly  say  how  little  I  sym- 
pathize  with  the  persons — not,  I  fear,  inconsiderable 
either  in  point  of  numbers  or  influence — who  avowedly 
desire  that  Wales  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  value  its  lan- 
guage chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  that  purpose. 
Independently  of  all  other  considerations,  I  hold  that 
no  Welsh   child   ought  to  be   excluded  by  want  of 
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instruction  from  access  to  those  means  of  cultirating 
his  mind,  and  bettering  his  worldly  condition,  which 
the  English  language  supplies.  But  as  I  am  likeNvise 
aware,  that  the  actual  use  of  these  means  must  depend 
both  on  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  the  learner  may 
not  be  able  to  attain,  and  on  opportunities  in  after- 
life which  he  may  never  enjoy;  I  also  hold  that  no 
Welsh  child  ought  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon  this 
contingency,  and  in  the  meanwhile  be  debarred  from 
all  such  benefit  as  he  might  certainly  derive  from  the 
use  of  ]K)oks  in  his  mother-tongue.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  no  maxims  opposed  to  these  will  bear  the 
test  of  experience,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  they 
begin  to  be  more  generally  appreciated,  and  seem 
likely  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  the  system  of 
j)opular  education,  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

And  now,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  something  on  the  brighter  prospects 
which  have  oi)ened  upon  us  since  our  last  meeting; 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  conclude  this  address  with 
a  topic,  which  affords  matter  for  the  language  of  con- 
gratulation and  hope.  I  believe  there  are  few  among 
you  who  stood  in  need  of  the  information  which  has 
been  afibrded  by  the  labours  of  the  commissioners,  to 
convince  you  of  the  great  deficiency  that  existed  in 
the  means  of  education;  and  that,  however  you  may 
question  the  accuracy  of  their  conclusions  on  other 
points,  those  of  you  who  have  had  the  most  experience, 
and  who  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  subject,  will 
be  least  inclined  to  charge  them  with  exaggeration  on 
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this.  You  had  long  felt  the  diflSculty ;  you  were 
struggling  against  it ;  here  and  there,  under  particu- 
larly favourable  cu'cumstances,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
success;  but  even  where  this  was  the  case,  no  one 
could  look  out  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood without  a  feeling  of  despondency,  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  any  solid  and  extensive  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  education  with  none  but  our 
domestic  resources.  To  provide  in  some  measure  for 
the  supply  of  this  deficiency,  was  the  foremost  among 
the  objects  contemplated  in  the  revival  of  our  Church 
Union  Society ;  and  it  was  on  the  acknowledged  im- 
portance of  this  object,  that  it  rested  its  main  hope  of 
vigorous  co-operation  from  persons  of  all  classes.  But 
even  had  its  expectations  of  assistance  from  the  opu- 
lent friends  of  the  Church  been  realized  to  their 
utmost  extent,  it  must  soon  have  perceived  a  vast  dis- 
proportion between  the  resources  at  its  command  and 
the  end  it  proposed  to  itself.  The  aid  which  it  could 
offer  toward  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  or  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  though  not  unimportant  in  the 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  granted,  has  been  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the  general  need.  It 
was  however  believed,  that  it  might  contribute  some- 
what more  effectually  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  commonly  given  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  And  with  this  view  it  had  resolved  to  under- 
take the  founding  of  a  Model  School,  and  to  guarantee 
a  competent  salary  for  a  duly  qualified  master ;  and 
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early  in  1846,  a  convenient  site  was  obtained  for  the 
building  in  the  outskirts  of  Carmarthen. 

Such  had  been  our  efforts  and  our  prospects^  when 
the  educational  wants  of  the  Principality  began,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
National  Society.  After  an  inquiry,  instituted  by  its 
committee,  to  obtain  statistical  returns  on  the  state  of 
schools,  by  which  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  defi- 
ciency were  more  clearly  ascertained,  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  to  raise  a  special  fund  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Wales.  The  appeal  made  to  the  public 
for  that  purpose  was  met  with  great  liberality  both  in 
Wales  and  in  England ;  and  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  2500/.  in  annual 
subscriptions,  and  about  3000/.  in  donations,  was  under- 
taken by  a  body  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
connected  with  the  Principality,  associated  with  several 
members  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  National 
Society,  under  the  name  of  the  Welsh  Education 
Committee.  It  is  only  just  that  I  should  testify,  as  I 
am  able  to  do  from  personal  observation,  to  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  w^ith  which  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee applied  themselves  to  their  task,  in  many  cases 
at  the  expense  of  time  which  could  only  be  spared 
with  difficulty  from  the  most  important  public  engage- 
ments. The  view  which  they  took  of  the  best  mode 
of  employing  the  means  at  their  disposal,  coincided 
with  that  of  our  Church  Union  Society.  They  deter- 
mined to  devote  their  funds  in  the  first  instance  to 
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providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  the  National  Schools,  by  a  supply  of  teachers 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  regular  training. 
An  important  contribution  toward  this  end  was  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  itself,  which 
immediately  placed  1000/.  out  of  their  special  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Welsh  Education  Committee,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  training  persons  suitably  recom- 
mended, natives  of  Wales,  and  acquainted  with  its 
language,  to  be  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  schools 
in  manufacturing  or  mining  districts  in  the  Principality. 
But^  for  the  permanent  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  found  at  least  one  training 
institution  in  the  country  itself;  and  this  design  has 
been  now  carried  into  effect  by  the  erection  of  the 
college  at  Carmarthen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Model 
School,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  our  Church 
Union  Society,  which  will  thus  conveniently  serve  as  a 
practising  school  for  the  training  institution.  Both  will 
be  ready  for  opening  in  the  course  of  this  autumn. 
The  college  is  calculated  for  the  reception  of  sixty 
students;  and  the  plan  and  execution  have  given 
general  satisfaction.  The  annual  expense  for  each 
student  will  not  exceed  21/.;  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that,  for  those  who  are  unable  to  meet  it  from 
their  own  means,  a  sufficient  number  of  exhibitions 
will  be  provided  by  private  liberality,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.  In  compliance  with  an 
application,  made,  in  May  last,  by  the  Welsh  Educa- 
tional Committee,  the  Committee  of  Council  has  ex- 
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pressed  its  willingness  to  appoint  additional  inspectors, 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  A  ugust,  1 840  ;  and  its 
intention  to  select  for  the  office  natives  of  the  Princi- 
pality, acquainted  with  the  Welsh  tongue ;  and  thej 
have  announced  that,  when  an  inspector  shall  have  been 
appointed  for  Wales,  they  will  be  ready  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  young  men,  to  whom  exhibitions 
may  be  given,  enabling  them  to  enter  the  Training 
Institution  at  Carmarthen.  The  conditions  under  which 
students  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  college,  and  may 
become  candidates  for  exhibitions,  have  already  been 
made  public. 

In  a  simply  economical  point  of  view,  it  admitted  of 
a  doubt,  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to  undertake 
such  an  establishment,  or  to  continue  to  make  use  of 
the  previously  existing  institutions  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  it  was  thought  that  the  position  afforded  some 
peculiar  advantages,  which  would  not  be  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  difference  of  the  outlay.  One  vras, 
that  it  presented  an  opportunity,  which  could  not  be 
enjoyed  in  England,  for  the  students  to  gain  experience 
in  schools  of  the  same  description,  and  exhibiting  the 
like  difficulties  with  those  in  which  they  are  intended 
hereafter  to  exercise  their  profession.  Another  is,  that 
it  enables  and  invites  the  untrained  schoolmasters 
within  a  moderate  distance,  during  their  vacations,  to 
share  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  effect  which  it  may  be  expected  to  produce, 
in  animating  and  sustaining  the  interest  excited  by  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  country,  and  in  stimulating 
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the  liberality  of  those  who  witness  its  operations. 
And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  attest  that  this  is  not  a 
visionary  hope.  The  facility  of  grafting  upon  the 
institution  a  good  and  cheap  middle  school,  not  only 
without  any  additional  expense,  but  with  the  prospect, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  realized,  of  its  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  is  another  advan- 
tage, which  can  hardly  be  overrated,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  children  of  the  middle  class  receive 
no  better  education  than  is  to  be  obtained  at  the 
common  National  Schools. 

These  considerations,  to  which  others  perhaps  might 
be  added,  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  course  which 
has  been  adopted.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect, 
that  so  far  nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  We  may  reasonably  hope,  that 
the  opening  of  this  Training  College  will  prove  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  happier  era  for  our  National 
Schools.  But  it  will  be  wiser  to  commit  the  future 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  than  to  indulge  in 
sanguine  anticipations.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which  will  remain 
to  be  overcome,  even  if  the  college  itself  should  pros- 
per to  the  utmost  of  our  wishes ;  or  imagine  that  the 
progress  of  the  work  can  be  other  than  gradual  and 
slow.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  may  be  long  before  a 
great  number  of  our  schools,  compared  with  the  whole, 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
offered  by  the  Government.     We  may,  however,  hope 
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to  see  the  number  steadily  increasing;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  beneficial  influence  of  even  a  few 
schools  of  a  better  order,  scattered  at  intervals  over 
the  country,  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  educa- 
tion, can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly. 

My  Brethren,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  not  only  need- 
less, but  almost  invidious  to  press  this  subject  farther 
upon  your  attention  in  the  way  of  exhortation.  I 
have  had  too  abundant  proofs  how  near  it  lies  to  your 
hearts,  in  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  which  I  have 
witnessed,  made  by  the  Clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  dio- 
cese for  the  promotion  of  the  object.  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  you  will  ever  regret  those  sacrifices,  even 
though  the  immediate  fruits  should  not  fulfil  your 
hopes,  and  that  you  will  not  be  induced  to  relax  your 
exertions  by  any  discouragements  which  either  the 
opposition  of  men,  or  adverse  circumstances,  may 
throw  in  your  way.  You  will  never  cease  to  believe, 
as  you  will  find  it  confirmed  by  all  the  results  of  the 
longest  experience,  that  this  is  the  field  on  which  you 
have  the  fairest  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  great 
ends  of  your  ministry.  And  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  you  have  it  now  in  your 
power  to  render  an  important  sernce  to  the  Training 
Institution,  in  a  manner  which  must  be  most  agree- 
able to  your  own  feelings,  by  encouraging  young  men 
of  hopeful  abilities  and  character,  who  may  fall  under 
your  notice  in  your  several  neighbourhoods,  to  become 
candidates  for  the  exhibitions  founded  at  the  college. 

I  have  been  led  by  a  variety  of  interesting  topics. 
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on  which  it  was  difficult  to  speak  very  briefly,  to  de- 
tain you  longer  than  I  could  have  wished.  Yet  I 
must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of  congratulation  on 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  which  had 
been  so  long  agitated  with  regard  to  the  two  Sees  of 
North  Wales.  You  will  all  have  rejoiced,  that  the 
great  benefit  which  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Church 
from  the  erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Manchester,  will 
not  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  like 
advantages  in  the  Principality,  as  well  as  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  principle,  which  would  have  precluded 
the  Church  from  adapting  her  episcopate  to  the 
altered  circumstances  and  multiplied  wants  of  the 
community.  And  having  alluded  to  this  subject,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  another  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it, — that  the  friends  of  the 
Church  have  taken  this  occasion  to  testify  their  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  the  lamented  nobleman  to 
whose  exertions  the  result  was  principally  due,  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner,  by  conferring  an  additional 
benefit  on  the  Principality,  in  the  endowment  of  four 
exhibitions,  open  to  competition,  and  to  be  held  by 
Welsh  students  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  course 
of  the  last  year  has  been  marked  by  a  still  more 
signal  example  of  private  munificence  directed  to  a 
similar  object,  in  the  endowment  of  the  Llandovery 
Institution. 

Such  things  ought  surely  to  be  looked  upon,  not 
merely  as  present  helps,  but  as  tokens  for  good :  not 
only  as  motives  for  thankfulness,  but  as  grounds  of 
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hope.  They  encourage  us  to  trust,  that  while  we 
strive  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  several 
spheres  with  a  single  eye  to  our  Master's  service, 
blessings  unsought  and  unforeseen  are  ever  ready  to 
light  upon  our  w^ork.  May  they  only  find  us  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lordj  as  men  who  know 
that  their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord! 


THE   END. 


GiLMUT  ft  RtviifOiojf,  Printen,  St.  John'ii  Square,  London. 


A     CHARGE, 


DELIVERED   TO 


THE   CLERGY  AND   CHURCHWARDENS 


OP  THE 


ARCHDEACONRY    OF    WINCHESTER, 

AT 

HIS  FIRST  GENERAL  VISITATION  IN  JUNE, 

1848. 

BY  ^^^      V    •  ../ 

JOSEPH    C.    WIGRAM,    M.A% 

ARCHDXACOir  OV   WIWCHXSTBIl. 


)|9abIiB|)ttr  at  tift  request  of  tl^e  CUrgp. 


LONDON : 

FRANCIS    AND    JOHN    RIVINGTON, 

»T.    Paul's   chtjbch  yard,    and  Waterloo   place; 

THOMAS    VARTY,   31,   STRAND; 
AND  JACOB  AND  JOHNSON,  WINCHESTER. 

1848. 


TITUS  II.  11  to  III.  2. 

THE  GRACE  OF  OOD  THAT  BRINOETH  SALVATION  HATH  APPEARED  TO 
ALL   MEN, 

TEACHING  US  THAT,  DENYING  UNGODLINESS,  AND  WORLDLY  LUSTS, 
WE  SHOULD  LIVE  SOBERLY,  RIGHTEOUSLY,  AND  GODLY,  IN  THIS  PRESENT 
WORLD; 

LOOKING  FOR  THAT  BLESSED  HOPE,  AND  THE  GLORIOUS  APPEARING 
OP  THE  GREAT  GOD,  AND  OUR  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST; 

WHO  GAVE  HIMSELF  FOR  US,  THAT  HE  MIGHT  REDEEM  US  PROM  A1.L 
INIQUITY,  AND  PURIFY  UNTO  HIMSELF  A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE,  SEALOUt 
OP   GOOD   WORKS. 

THESE  THINGS  SPEAK,  AND  EXHORT,  AND  REBUKE  WITH  ALL  AU- 
THORITY.     LET   NO  MAN    DESPISE  THEE. 

PUT  THEM  IN  MIND  TO  BE  SUBJECT  TO  PRINCIPALITIES  AND  POWERS, 
TO  OBEY  MAGISTRATES,  TO  BE  READY  TO  EVERY  GOOD  WORK,  TO  SPEAK 
EVIL  OP  NO  MAN,  TO  BE  NO  BRAWLERS,  BUT  GENTLE,  SHEWING  ALL 
MEEKNESS  UNTO  ALL   MEN. 


The  printing  of  the  following  Charge  has  been  delayed, 
until  the  whole  of  the  Churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  had 
been  visited.  It  is  now  submitted,  as  it  was  delivered, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes,  and  in  a  permanent 
form,  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  at  their  own 
request. 

I  venture  to  ask  the  favour  of  them  to  read  it,  and  (as 
far  as  circumstances  admit),  to  carry  its  suggestions  into 
eflFect. 

The  Charge  was  designed  especially  to  assist  the 
Churchwardens  in  maintaining  their  proper  position,  and 
in  discharging  their  various  and  often  difficult  duties.  It 
will  be  sent  to  the  Clergy  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  must 
beg  the  favour  of  them  to  take  care  that  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Churchwardens. 

I  commend  it  to  the  kind  and  favourable  consideration 
of  all  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  with  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  our  united  endeavours  may  be  blessed  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  His  dear  Son, — ^and,  through 
sanctification  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  the  means  of 
preparing  many  to  meet  Him  with  joy  in  the  day  of  His 
appearing. 

J.  C.  W. 

East  Tisted,  Alton, 
September,  1848. 


A  2 


Notice 

from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Primary  Charge.— p.  18. 

'*  No  alterations  or  new  erections  within  the  Church 
fabric  can  be  permitted  to  take  place  without  the  leave  of 
the  Ordinary;" — 

from   Prideaux^s    ^'  Practical   Guide   to  the   Duties  of 
Churchwardens  J*' — Chap.  ii.  Sect.  4. 

"  When  the  object  of  the  rate  i«  simply  to  repair,  or  restart, 
nothing  forther  need  be  done  to  entitle  the  Chorchwardens  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  rate ;  bat  if  any  new  addOions  are  to  be  made 
in  the  Church,  the  licence  of  the  Ordinaiy  is  also  neocwaxy  belore 
they  can  be  legally  and  justifiably  added,  or  newly  erected  there ;  for 
the  Ordinary  having  the  ordering  and  disposing  of  all  things  in  the 
Church,  nothing  must  be  newly  erected  there  without  his  licence, 

under  any  pretence  of  order  or  decency  whatsoercr Though 

the  major  part  of  the  parish  be  consenting  to  the  new  addition,  and 
thereby  the  Churchwardens  may  be  empowered,  as  far  aa  in  the 
parishioners  lieth,  to  make  and  levy  a  rate  for  reimbursing  themaelTcs 
of  the  charges,  yet  if  any  one  person  in  the  parish  dissents  firom  it, 
and  rcftiseth  payment,  they  can  have  no  remedy  against  him,  bMaute 
the  thing  being  illegally  done  without  that  authority  whidi  the 
law  requires  to  warrant  it,  no  rate  will  be  judged  legal  which  shall 
be  made  for  it 

**  And,  therefore,  if  the  Churchwardens  would  set  up  a  new  aeat 
where  there  was  none  before,  make  a  new  gaUery,  erect  an  orgaii« 
or  add  any  thing  else  to  the  Church,  they  cannot  legally  do  it»  unlaw 
they  have  first  the  consent  of  the  nuyor  port  of  the  pariah,  and 
next  the  licence  of  the  Ordinary  to  justify  them  in  it 

''  The  consent  of  the  parish  is  made  necessary  to  secure  their  estates 
from  unjust  taxation ;  and  the  licence  of  the  Ordinaiy  is  required 
to  secure  the  Church  from  having  any  nuisance,  or  unfitting  incmii* 
brancc  erected  in  it,  whereby  the  decent  performance  of  the  diriiw 
offices  may  be  impeded,  or  the  people  any  way  hindered  frum  IbUy 
partaking  of  the  benefits  of  them." 


My  Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren^ 

On  entering  upon  a  new  and  responsible  sphere  of  duty, 
it  is  not  either  unnatural  or  inexpedient  that  the  position 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated  should  be  examined ; 
their  relative  situations  considered;  the  common  object 
which  is  proposed  to  us,  and  the  means  we  have  for  effect- 
ing it,  should  be  surveyed.  A  disposition  to  adopt  this 
course  possessed  me  when  first  I  undertook  the  duty 
which  brings  me,  in  an  official  capacity,  before  you  here. 
But,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  I  have  been  almost  con- 
strained to  follow  this  plan,  by  convictions  arising  out  of 
what  has  been  witnessed  in  the  visitation  of  parishes  which 
I  have  already  been  able  to  effect.  A  succession  of  im- 
portant matters  has  been  presented  to  my  attention,  but  in 
the  present  early  stage  of  these  proceedings  one  has  seemed 
to  maintain  a  paramount  place;  and  a  conviction  has 
been  constantly  gaining  strength,  that  the  progress  of 
religion  and  the  success  of  my  ministry  among  the  churches 
must  depend,  under  the  grace  of  God,  upon  the  faithful^ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  the  servants,  high  and  low,  who  are 
variously  employed  in  carrying  out  the  Lord's  work. 

We  are  met  this  day,  by  united  prayer,  by  the  word  of 
exhortation,  and  by  fellowship  one  with  another,  to  gird 
up  the  loins  of  our  minds  and  strengthen  ourselves  afresh 
for  our  work  that  the  savour  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may 


be  diffused  in  greater  purity,  and  with  increase  of  power, 
among  all  for  whom  we  are  concerned.  And,  I  shall  best 
do  my  part  to  promote  these  purposes,  by  connecting  the 
somewhat  desultory  remarks,  which  I  have  to  offer,  with 
the  subject  I  propose,  viz  : — a  survey  of  the  d%ffere$U 
officers  and  parties  with  tohom  lam  associated^  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  my  (ffice. 

I  shall  use  much  plainness  of  speech,  and  show  *all 
confidence*  in  your  readiness  'to  suffer  the  word  of  ex* 
hortation,*  which  I  utter  in  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  His  help  and  g^dance. 

I.  In  doing  this,  it  is  a  small  matter  with  which  class  of 
persons  I  may  begin.  Yet  the  occasion  which  brings  us 
together  for  receiving  the  presentments  of  the  Church- 
wardens of  the  past  year,  and  enrolling  their  successors 
into  our  body,  may  well  determine  the  precedency  to  be 
with  them. 

I  cannot,  however,  address  myself  to  the  Churchwardens, 
without  first  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  all 
that  body,  who,  when  they  faithfully  dischai:ge  their 
duties,  often  perform  them  at  much  personal  incon- 
venience, and  under  considerable  difficulties.  ''Their 
services,  the  cheerfulness  and  attention  with  which,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  they  carry  into  effect  the 
suggestions  of  the  officers  of  the  diocese,"  have  been  long 
since  publicly  acknowledged  by  our  Bishop,  in  grateful 
expressions,  to  which  I  cordially  subscribe.  Nor  ia  it  at 
all  in  the  language  of  flattery,  that  I  declare  this  conduct 
to  be  what  we  might  expect  from  a  class  of  such  eminently 
respectable  men.  Such  I  account  them,  for  the  fact  is 
notorious  in  every  parish,  that  if  there  be  one  man  of 
competence,  of  better  repute,  and  of  more  Christian  de- 
meanour than  the  rest^  he  is  almost  uniformly  requested 


by  the  Clergyman  to  act  as  his  Churchwarden ;  while  a 
like  regard  for  moral  and  religious  character  generally 
influences  the  parish  choice. 

But  the  claims  of  the  Churchwardens  on  our  respectfol 
consideration  do  not  rest  here.  Their  office  is  dignified 
from  its  ancient  origin^  and  still  more  so  from  the  interests 
which  it  was  ordained  to  uphold.  They  are  wardens  not 
of  any  mere  human  concerns,  but  of  the  house  and  interests 
of  the  living  God  ;  protectors  of  the  property  of  our  absent 
Lord,  preserving  His  temple  (when  they  do  their  duty)  as 
it  is  meet  for  the  house  of  prayer  to  be  kept,  and  labour- 
ing for  the  godly  welfare  of  the  people  who  are  His.  (See 
Note  I.) 

Are  they  trifling  qualiflcations  which  will  enable  men 
to  discharge  such  duties  aright  ?  Will  character,  how- 
ever indispensable,  will  that  ahne  suffice  for  fulfilling 
their  responsibilities  ?  Such  inquiries  are  best  answered 
by  looking  at  the  particulars  which  their  office  involves : — 
for  instance — 

1.  The  forms  of  business  must  be  correctly  foUowed, 
and  the  law  in  some  measure  understood  by  Church- 
wardens, lest  their  acts,  however  rightly  done  in  a  moral 
respect,  involve  them  in  legal  difficulties. 

2.  A  special  measure  of  uprightness  must  be  pos- 
sessed, lest  to  gratify  neighbours  and  spare  an  outlay  of 
money,  which  presses  at  the  time,  necessary  and  lawful 
expences  be  delayed,  and  their  successors  in  office  be 
saddled  with  heavy  and  unfair  costs. 

3.  To  be  conciliating  towards  opposers,  and  to  be  ready, 
in  public  meetings,  to  give  a  reason  founded  on  the  rights 
of  the  case,  why  the  custom  and  law  of  the  country  should 
be  a  guide  rather  than  the  conscience  of  men ;  this  needs 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  no  common  kind. 

4.  To  protect  the  interests  of  the  poor,  for  the  Church- 
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warden  is  the  poor  man's  £riend^  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  poor  man's  Church ;  this  is  no  small  concern. 
For  example — on  the  one  hand  to  resist  efforts  which  are 
continually  making,  especially  in  populous  places,  to  defraud 
the  poor  of  their  rightful  portion  of  the  house  of  God,  to 
thrust  them  up  in  comers  of  the  Church,  where  they  can 
neither  see  nor  hear ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  vestries,  on  the  authority  of  their  own 
office  in  ordering  the  Church ;  these  are  no  trifling  tasks. 

5.  And  again — ^to  repel  the  sinister  endeavours,  so 
often  made  hy  selfish  men  to  trench  upon  Church  pro- 
perty and  Church  rights,  and  even  to  turn  from  their 
lawful  courses  (to  spare  other  expences)  the  charitable 
bequests  which  were  designed  for  some  pious  use,  there 
is  special  discernment  and  temper  needful  for  such 
work ;  and 

6.  Then,  what  self-denying  moral  courage  and  well 
tempered  zeal  does  it  need  to  protect  the  Lord's  day  from 
profanation  and  from  disturbances,  by  which,  even  in 
our  country  villages,  it  is  too  often  disgraced !  or  yet, 
more  than  this,  to  exercise  a  steady  control  over  the  beer- 
shop  and  the  public  house,  lest  those  necessary  evils 
degenerate  into  a  prolific  source  of  corruption,  and  the 
people  be  led  away  I 

Those  who  have  given  themselves  wholly,  as  their 
office  requires,  without  favour  or  fear  of  man,  to  such 
works  as  these ;  they  who  have  tasted  somewhat  of  the 
perplexities  and  discouragement  which  arise  out  of  such 
duties,  they  know  full  well  that  in  days  of  ungodliness 
and  self-will,  such  as  those  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  it 
requires  moral  courage,  and  it  needs  discernment  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  for  the  truth  and  acquit  himself  arighL 
Nor,  will  these  qualities  alone  suffice.  A  person  most 
needs  have  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  en- 


grafted  in  his  heart  who  is  able  to  do  all  these  things  with 
faithfulness  towards  God  and  man.  The  office  of  a 
warden  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (whaterer  its  temporal 
duties  may  be)  has  bearings  of  great  importance  as  regards 
the  religion  of  our  Redeemer,  and  through  the  religion 
of  His  Gospel  only  can  its  duties  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  conduct  of  Churchwardens,  who  are  not  men  of 
piety,  must  involve  them  in  constant  contradictions  which 
may  not  be  thought  of  without  pain.  For,  what  is  the 
extent  of  their  responsibility  viewed  in  a  true  light  ? 

They  are  commonly  regarded,  more  or  less,  as  charged 
with  the  duties  which  I  have  just  named.  But  is  this,  indeed, 
the  whole  compass  of  their  work  ?  Will  this  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  declaration  which  we  have  just  heard 
made  ?  The  law  of  the  land  considers  Churchwardens 
as  being  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinary  what  other  officers 
are  to  the  Magistrate  in  law.  Grounded  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  declaration  of  the  Churchwardens  binds  them  to 
give  heed  to,  and  if  need  be,  to  present  both  persons  and 
things,  which  are  cause  of  public  scandal  and  offence  in 
their  parishes  ;  and  this,  both  in  respect  of  the  ministrations 
of  religion  and  the  morality  of  the  people. 

Far  higher,  and  more  delicate  and  difficult  than  any  I 
have  named,  are  the  duties  which  are  thus  imposed.  So 
difficult  are  they,  that  in  spite  of  their  declaration,  and  of 
the  articles  of  inquiry  which  are  annually  proposed  by 
the  Ordinaries,  men  commonly  thrust  aside  this  part  of 
their  responsibility,  and  do  not  consider  that  they  are  to 
present  what  relates  to  persons  at  all.  The  consequence, 
(it  is  too  obvious,)  of  such  dereliction  of  duty,  has  been 
both  an  increase  of  evil  which  should  have  been  checked^ 
and  a  lessening  of  the  dignity  of  the  office  through  which 
wickedness  should  be  suppressed. 

For  let  me  call  you  to  judge  just  judgment  yourselves  in 
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this  matter  by  surveying  the  case  of  other  men.  Did  ever 
any  public  functionary  accomplish  his  purpose^  or  win  the 
power  and  respect  he  desired  to  possess  by  abandoning  the 
principles  upon  which  his  work  was  to  proceed  ?  or^  can 
we  hope  that  the  morality  and  purity  of  our  Tillages  and 
towns  will  improve^  if  those  who  are  appointed  for  that 
very  end^  suffer  wickedness  to  take  its  course,  to  go  on 
imrebuked^  and  do  so^  after  they  have  been  first  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  contrary  course^  and^  then  seriously  called 
upon  year  after  year,  by  printed  questions,  to  report  how 
matters  stand? — I  much  wish  that  a  wise  remark  of 
Bishop  Gibson's,  on  this  matter,  was  considered  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  He  observed,  while  he  was  Archdeacon 
in  the  other  division  of  this  diocese,  "  When  men  are  in 
temporal  ofEces,  and  are  called  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
their  neighbours,  they  have  none  of  those  scruples  about 
them  which  are  suffered  to  perplex  Churchwardens  who 
are  called  to  present ;  nor  is  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  such,  ever  accounted  a  testimony 
of  ill  will."  Discretion,  gentleness,  charity,  firmness  are 
needful  in  all  such  work.  But,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  God  ;  it  is  a  thing  agreeable  to  His 
word  and  will ;  as  such,  it  is  the  demand  of  our  ancient 
laws,  and  it  is  not  a  work  of  your  own  devising ;  it  is  not 
a  mere  spontaneous  interference  according  to  your  own 
sense  of  right.  No,  let  the  duties  of  your  office  be 
discreetly  and  faithfully  discharged,  and  the  approval  of 
upright  men  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  ensue  upon  the 
performance  of  them.  As  Archbishop  Seeker  well  said  of 
this  very  matter,  ''Some  will  vindicate  you,  and  even 
respect  and  applaud  you,  more  will  inwardly  and  silently 
respect  you,  and  the  number  of  the  remainder  will  not  be 
formidable.''    (See  Note  II.) 

I  am  aware  that  my  supposed  inability  to  act  as  in 
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ancient  times,  upon  the  presentment  of  matters  which 
affect  persons,  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  no  longer  be  made.  But,  if  I  could  in  nowise 
proceed  upon  the  presentments,  are  the  Churchwardens 
the  less  solemnly  bound  to  execute  what  they  have  under- 
taken to  do  ? — The  difficulties  which  encompass  them  or 
me,  do  not  diminish  the  obligations  under  which  we  both 
lie  ;  let  them  not,  therefore,  paralyze  the  effort  which  we 
make.  '  Obstacles,  if  encountered  in  a  wise  and  Christian 
spirit,  may  well  Aimish  us  with  fresh  opportunities  for  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  good  men  in  the  State,  to  revise 
our  laws  and  supply  the  help  we  need ;'  as  they  will  also 
undoubtedly  give  further  motives  for  prayer,  and  for  re- 
posing amidst  our  embarrassments  and  trials  with  increase 
of  confidence  upon  the  help  of  God. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the 
influence  of  my  office,  if  rightly  discharged,  in  dependence 
upon  God,  and  with  the  wisdom  and  simplicity  which  our 
religion  requires,  is  greater  than  some  men  suppose.  I 
have  sanguine  hope  myself,  that  if  wisely  and  discreetly, 
as  well  as  faithfully  informed  of  public  abuses  in  respect 
of  persons  as  well  as  things,  in  the  parishes  of  this  Arch- 
deaconry, my  endeavours  to  amend  them  may  at  least  in 
some  measure  avail. 

Let  me,  however.  Brethren,  freely  state  that  it  is  not 
to  the  powers  of  the  law  that  I  meditate  immediate 
recourse  in  speaking  thus.  Reference  to  courts  of 
judicature,  however  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  last  thing  after  which  a  sober-minded 
Christian  would  yearn  in  these  days.  No,  our  appeal  in 
these  difficult  times  must  be  rather  to  the  saints  than  to 
the  world.  And,  there  is  a  moral  influence  happily  in- 
creasing throughout  the  land.  There  is  a  sense  of  Chris- 
tian decency  readily  acknowledged  even  where  things  are 
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at  the  worst.  There  is  authority  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentry  and  magistracy,  and  respectable  of  all  classes, 
without  an  actual  application  of  power.  And  higher  and 
more  hopeful  still  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  which  is  more  and  more  gaining  influence,  I 
verily  believe,  in  all  parts.  These  are  the  weapons  of 
that  warfare  which  we  would  rather  wage,  these  are  the 
muniments  in  which  our  strength  consists,  and  they  fill 
us  with  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  even  when  we 
surrey  the  dark  places  which  exist  in  our  pleasant  land. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  things,  which  conspire  to 
make  me  trust  that  by  a  personal  separate  visiting  of  the 
parishes,  which  I  have  now  revived, — by  colloquial  inter- 
course and  conference  with  the  Clergy  and  the  Church* 
wardens, — by  direct  appeals  to  men  of  acknowledged  dis- 
cretion and  influence,  seconded,  as  weU  considered 
measures  generally  will  be,  by  the  powers  that  exist — many 
beneficial  reforms  may  be  effected  through  the  present- 
ments which  ought  to  be  made  to  me  at  this  time  of  year ; 
-^and  that  such  benefits  may  accrue,  not  merely  in  our 
thinly  peopled  parishes,  but  in  towns,  whose  inhabitants  are 
as  open  to  Christian  influences  as  the  most  isolated  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  keepers  of  the  flocks.  Much,  very  much 
good  I  am  sure  may  be  done,  even  where  the  evil  is  not 
whoUy  removed^    (See  Note  III.) 

But  of  two  things  I  am  clear. 

(1.)  That  the  lawlessness  of  wicked  men,  and  the 
state  of  the  times,  form  no  adequate  plea  for  our 
refraining  to  make  the  best  efforts  in  our  power^  an 
being  fidthftd  to  God,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  We 
are  not  to  hearken  unto  men  rather  than  unto  Him.  His 
authority  and  not  theirs,  is  to  prompt  us  in  what  we  do. 
Out  of  love,  not  of  hatred  to  our  brother,  we  are  bound  to 
rebuke  and  not  to  suffer  sin  in  any  person.    Gross  offences 
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are  still  to  be  told  to  the  Churchy  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
considering  the  infirmity  which  is  common  to  men. 

(2.)  I  am  also  clear,  that  the  Church  and  our  ancient 
laws  never  designed  that  the  Clergy  should  be  the  sole  or 
the  primary  rebukers  of  gross  and  offensive  vice  in  the 
wicked  who  are  under  their  care.  The  checking  and 
suppressing  of  flagrant  sin  was  provided  for  by  appointing 
wardens  for  the  soundness  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
material  body  of  the  Church.  Persons,  as  well  as  things^ 
were  declared  to  be  the  objects  of  the  Church  officers' 
care.  They  were  appointed  for  the  Clergyman's  assistance 
in  the  restraining  of  shameless  offences,  that  his  counsel 
might  be  superadded  to  theirs,  as  occasion  required,  and 
that  he  might  give  himself  more  entirely,  according  to  the 
vows  which  are  upon  him,  to  sacred  things. 

Let  us  devote  ourselves,  each  one  in  his  station,  to  do 
his  proper  work,  knowing  in  whom  we  have  beUeved,  and 
that  He  will  be  our  help.  And  (ought  I  not  to  add)  en- 
couraged in  our  endeavours  to  fulfil  this  arduous  service 
by  that  singular  Providence  which  has  kept  our  people  in 
quietness,  and  security,  and  contentment,  while  the  world 
around  them  has  been  in  turmoil  and  confusion,  with  its  very 
foundations  loose.  While  neighbouring  nations  are  either  in 
rancorous  contention  and  civil  strife, — or  else  like  the  stifled 
volcano,  are  ready  to  burst  forth  into  flame, — our  people 
are  happy  and  peaceable,  comparatively  without  alarm, 
and  actually  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  have 
offered  themselves  spontaneously  in  the  chief  of  our  cities, 
to  uphold  the  arm  of  law.  What  is  it  but  religion  which 
has  thus  soothed  the  rebellious  spirit  of  men  ?  and  what 
shall  we  deserve  if  we  fail  to  apply  the  remedy  with  still 
more  diligence,  when  opportunity  is  given  us  by  God, 
and  when  its  benefits  appear  so  manifestly  before  our  eyes  ? 
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II.  I  must  now  review  the  office  of  the  Churchwarden 
in  another  bearing,  while  I  pass  on  to  consider  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  Churchy  with  whom  I  am  concerned. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  moral  standing  and  authority  of 
the  superior  officer  should  be  well  established^  in  order 
that  he  may  exercise  due  control  over  those  who  are  under 
him  in  the  same  sacred  service.     The  clerks,  sextons, 
ringers,  and  others  are  under  the  supervision   of  the 
Churchwardens,  conjointly  with  the  Ministers,  and  much 
influence  for  good  may  be  exercised  over  them.     But  it  is 
needless  that  I  should  dwell  in  minute  and  separate  detail 
on  the  duties  of  each  of  these  classes.     I  purpose,  with  the 
kind  aid  of  the  Rural  Deans  and  Clergy,  to  prepare  some 
short  instructions  respecting  their  duties,  which  may  fur- 
ther uniformity  of  proceeding,  and  propriety  in  some  need- 
ful respects.     I  have  delayed  to  arrange  such  instructions 
until  the  whole  Archdeaconry  should  have  been  visited, 
and  other  assistance  gained  for  which  I  hope.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  few  parochial  Clergymen  who  could  not  give  me 
help,  especially  if  (as  I  venture  to  request),  they  would 
trouble  themselves  to  do  two  things,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Look  over  the  minutes  of  their  parish  vestries,  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  settled  in  respect  of  these  servants 
of  the  Church  in  past  times;  what  difficulties  have  oc- 
curred ;  what  remedy  has  been  applied,  &c. ;  and 

(2.)  Have  those  persons  separately  to  their  houses,  in- 
quire of  them  the  particulars  of  their  salary,  their  supposed 
duties,  their  grievances,  real  or  imagined,  and  such  mat- 
ters as  would  manifest  the  nature  of  each  situation*  Notes 
of  what  was  elicited  by  these  two  processes  would  form 
the  very  matter  which  I  desire  to  possess.  (See  Note  IV.) 

But  some  few  results  of  my  visitations,  in  respect  of  the 
parties  I  refer  to,  ought  to  be  detailed. 

1.  With  regard  to  clerks,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  with 
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few  exceptions,  they  are  respectable  men.  But  I  have  to 
add,  with  regret,  and  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  many 
of  them  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  decent  and  moral, 
than  for  their  Christian  lives.  Familiarity  with  spiritual 
things  has  rather  deadened  than  quickened  their  sense  of 
Christian  responsibility,  as  it  always  will  do  where  faith  is 
not  operative  in  the  heart.  With  those  among  them  who 
are  humble  and  teachable,  much  may  be  done,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  if  the  Clergy  will  personally  confer  with 
them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  give 
them  clearly  written  memoranda,  one  or  two  only  at  a 
time,  of  matters  in  which  they  need  improvement.  So, 
we  may  hope  that  they  themselves  shall  be  bettered,  and 
the  Churches  more  edified  in  which  they  serve.  As  for 
those  who  are  immoral  or  refractory,  it  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally known  that  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  59,  sec.  5,  gives  me 
large  powers  for  removing  them  from  their  office,  if  need 
be,  after  hearing,  and  upon  competent  testimony  being 
adduced.     (See  Note  V.) 

There  is  a  difficulty  respecting  these  officers,  particularly 
in  agricultural  parishes,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  I 
do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  amount  of  salai^v  which  they 
receive  (though  in  many  parishes  it  is  miserably  small, 
and  xinworthy  of  the  services  which  a  clerk  ought  to  per- 
form), but  I  complain  more  particularly  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  salaries  are  made  up,  which  if  not  illegal,  I 
hold  to  be  morally  bad. 

In  country  parishes,  the  great  majority  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry, the  offices  of  clerk  and  sexton  are  commonly 
in  the  same  hands.  Much  of  their  small  income  fre- 
quently arises  from  fees, — chiefly  from  burial  fees.  Now 
such  burial  fees  range  from  below  2s.  to  above  6s.  The 
cause  of  such  great  difierence  is  partly  this :  where  the 
fees  are  low,  the  clerks  and  sextons  are  sufficiently  paid 
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by  the  parishes^  and  allowed  to  charge  for  buriaLi  only 
what  it  costs  them  in  labour  or  time;  while  in  most 
places,  such  services  being  badly  paid,  the  charge  for 
burials  is  high,  in  order  to  make  out  the  income  which 
the  man  ought  to  receive  &om  the  parish  at  large. 
The  effect  of  this  is  clear.  The  burden  of  nriMntoining 
that  servant  is  thrown  off  the  shoulders  of  people  of  pro- 
perty, and  laid  chiefly  upon  the  labouring  poor.  This  is 
manifest,  because  since  the  poor  are  by  £ai  the  most 
numerous,  and  their  funerals  most  firequent,  they  are  made 
to  pay  the  larger  share.  (See  Note  VI.)  Such  a  system 
ought  not  to  exist.  The  officers  of  the  Church  who  are 
paid  ought  to  be  fairly  paid,  and  then  we  should  get  men 
better  qualified  for  the  work.  The  duties  they  have  to  do, 
should  be  clearly  settled,  and  strictly  enforced.  Their 
payment  should  come  from  those  on  whom  the  burden  of 
making  it  rests  by  law.  We  are  not  to  grind  the  poor,  and 
by  a  sinister  arrangement  make  them  pay  a  servant  of  the 
Church  for  whose  "  ancient  wages,  without  fraud  or 
diminution,  at  the  hands  of  the  Churchwardens,  at  such 
times  as  have  been  accustomed,"  the  91st  Canon  duly 
provides. 

2.  The  next  class  of  officers  to  be  noticed,  I  mean  the 
cleaners  of  the  Church,  for  the  most  part  are  not  sufficiently 
paid  by  any  arrangement.  (See  Note  VII.)  Frequently 
there  is  really  no  "  cleaner  ;"  but  in  spite  of  my  articles  of 
inquiry,  and  the  presentment  made  upon  them,  the  derk 
and  sexton  has  perhaps  a  guinea  a  year  for  cleaning,  not 
5d.  a  week,  and  often  not  that,  to  do  all  such  work.  Our 
country  churches,  in  consequence,  are  generally  in  a  very 
dirty  condition  indeed.  Even  buildings  which  have  been 
repaired  and  beautified  are  becoming  much  spoilt  by  want 
of  such  decent  care.  The  SSth  Canon  provides  that  every 
thing  shall  be  kept  in  such  ''  an  orderly  and  decent  sort. 
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without  dust  or  anything  that  may  be  noisome  or  unseemly, 
as  best  becometh  the  house  of  God,"  and  "  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  homily  to  that  effect."  But  in  my  parochial 
visitations,  I  constantly  see  that  this  thing  is  not  done ; 
the  seats,  the  floor,  the  windows  especially  are  not 
cleaned ;  the  walls  show  their  unevenness,  and  the  beams 
their  mouldings,  by  great  shades  of  dust ;  the  fonts  are 
often  in  a  disgraceful  state, — ^receptacles  for  books,  and 
dusters,  and  tools,  without  stops  for  the  drainage,  the  lead 
lining  dirty  and  bruised, — (see  Note  VIII.) — remote 
comers  of  the  Church,  with  coals  in  one  place,  brooms, 
dusters,  or  tools  in  another ;  nothing  tidily  put  into  its 
place,  if  it  have  one,  which  is  not  often  the  case — I  claim 
for  the  house  of  God,  on  the  sanction  of  the  law  (and  it 
pains  me  that  I  have  to  make  such  a  demand),  that  it  be 
kept  at  least  with  the  neatness  and  the  care  which  is 
seen  in  a  good  farm-house  kitchen,  or  in  the  best  labour- 
er's cottage  in  the  place  ! 

One  kind  of  cleaning  has  indeed  gone  on  freely  enough ; 
I  mean  what  consists  in  thick  coats  of  whitewash  and 
paint.  Handsome  stone  pillars,  arches,  tracery,  and 
window  frames,  which  our  fathers  put  up  at  great  cost, 
are  so  laden  with  lime,  that  they  might  as  well  have  been 
made  of  brick  and  flint.  Beautifully  formed  windows, 
giving  light  and  air  to  the  Church,  are  partly — some 
wholly — closed  up  with  plaster.  Good  seasoned  old  oak 
doors  and  seats,  which  put  to  shame  our  modern  elm  and 
deal,  are  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  mate* 
rials,  by  coats  of  paint.  The  ease  and  little  cost  with 
which  this  may  be  remedied,  and  the  beginning  which 
has  already  been  made  in  such  work,  give  me  hope,  that 
ere  long  we  shall  see  the  good  old  materials  brought  out 
to  light  again,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  we  shall  see  them 
kept  as  becomes  the  house  of  God.    (See  Note  IX.)    But 
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for  this  purpose  cleaners  must  be  fairly  paid^  and  required 
to  do  their  proper  work. 

3.  I  refer  again  to  sextons  separately^  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  (what  I  regret  there  should  be  need  for  saying  of 
any  places),  that  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  surviving 
relatives,  and  respect  for  the  dead,  require  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  IMinister  and  Churchwardens^  against 
abuses  which  often  exist  in  regard  to  churchyards. 
Painful  experience  from  the  testimony  of  interested  par- 
ties, and  from  what  I  have  seen,  induces  me  to  be  earnest 
on  this  point.  (See  Note  X.)  And  I  must  here  add  a 
word  for  the  better  keeping  of  our  churchyards.  (See 
Note  XI.)  The  fences  of  them  are  in  many  places  very 
insufficient,  weak,  and  mean ;  in  nowise  such  as  the  law 
provides  that  they  should  be  ; — (See  Note  XII.) — neither 
are  the  yards  themselves  generally  well  kept.  The 
walks  are  often  without  gravel,  overgrown  with  weeds; 
loose  stones  and  rubbish  lie  heaped  up  in  parts^  banks  of 
nettles  and  coarse  weeds  are  often  seen  on  the  sides^  and 
against  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  endless  trouble  of 
mowing  them  down  is  adopted,  instead  of  the  proper 
course  of  grubbing  them  out,  and  making  the  whole 
burial  ground  to  be  decent  and  smooth,  manifesting  con- 
cern for  our  kinsfolk  who  are  asleep,  indeed,  but  whose 
dust  is  to  be  recalled  from  this  place  of  its  repose. 

4.  Another  class  of  persons,  singers,  are  oftien  regarded, 
though  somewhat  improperly,  as  officers  of  a  Parish 
Church,  and  at  times  are  paid  for  doing  what  the  congre- 
gation ought  to  rejoice  to  do  themselves,  in  magnifying 
the  praise  of  God.  (See  Note  XIII.)  I  much  lament  that 
the  excellent  suggestions  of  our  Bishop,  in  his  second 
Charge,  18S3,  have  not  yet  been  acted  on  in  all  parts. 
Still  have  we  companies  of  unholy  men,  in  some  paziahes, 
who  come  to  Church  as  singers^  for  little  else  bat  to  dis- 
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play  their  own  powers,  for  their  own  recreation,  not  for 
God's  praise  ;  who  sing  when  they  please^  and  are  absent 
when  it  suits  them ;  and  whose  services,  instead  of  pro- 
moting a  truly  spiritual  work,  axe  a  grievous  obstruction 
to  what  ought  to  be  going  on.  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  the  control  of  the  singing  is  altogether  by  law  in  the 
hands  of  the  Minister,  who  has  the  most  ample  power  for 
directing  this  and  every  part  of  the  service  in  the  manner 
he  may  approve. 

5.  To  one  more  class  of  Church  servants  need  I  allude, 
viz.,  the  ringers,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
the  Churchwardens  to  use  the  utmost  care  that  the  abuses 
which  have  been  so  common  in  belfries,  be  not  allowed  to 
proceed  any  more.  By  the  ancient  law,  *'  no  feasts,  drink- 
ings,  or  church-ales  "  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  or  about  the 
house  of  God.  What  I  have  heard  and  witnessed  con- 
vinces me  that  such  law  is  not  always  our  guide.  (See 
Note  XIV.)  The  power  of  the  Churchwardens,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister,  in  whose  hands  the  key  of 
the  building  (comprising  the  belfry  as  well  as  the  body 
of  the  fabric)  properly  rests,  is  absolute.  Every  abuse 
may  be  checked  in  the  most  summary  manner. 

My  brethren,  your  own  consciences  will  tell  you,  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  formality,  it  is  no  vain  thing,  that  your 
thoughts  should  be  thus  drawn  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  minister  about  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
Scandal  is  oftentimes  brought  upon  religion  by  the  evil 
conduct  of  the  lowest  of  its  ministering  servants.  Men 
are  made  to  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord  because  of 
iniquity  in  them  by  whom  it  is  prepared.  Emblems  of 
holiness  were  ordained  for  the  ministering  servants  of 
God,  even  under  the  law,  and  much  more  should  we  give 
Him  ^  reasonable  service '  by  presenting  our  bodies  in  all 
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respects  holily  and  acceptably  in  what  we  do.  '  A  glorious 
high  throne  from  the  beginning  was  the  place  of  the 
sanctuary  of  our  God.'  ^  Holiness  becometh  His  house.* 
'  They  that  bear  its  vessels  must  be  clean.'  He  *  will  be 
sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  Him.'  *  Honour  and 
majesty  are  before  Him ;  strength  and  beauty  are  in  His 
sanctuary ; '  and,  in  no  manner,  I  believe,  shaU  we  more 
cflTectually  stop  the  mouths  of  the  common  gainsayers  of 
our  Church,  and  promote  edification,  than  by  obtaining  a 
set  of  servants  whose  holy  lives  may  reflect  the  pure 
jind  invigorating  light  which  shines  throughout  all  her 
services. 

III.  I  now  turn  to  another  main  division  of  my  subject, 
connected  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  duty  of  those  who  are  to  supply 
the  means. 

The  household  at  large,  in  our  land,  is  made  chargeable 
for  the  temple  and  services  which  are  provided  for  its  use. 
The  system  of  holy  men  in  holy  places,  for  which  I  con- 
tend, must  have  the  help  of  adequate  resources  ;  these,  it 
is  for  the  children  of  the  Lord's  family  to  provide.  I 
must,  therefore,  plead  with  the  people  for  a  few  moments 
(or  furnish  you  with  suggestions  for  doing  so),  in  order  to 
the  sufficient  maintenance  of  the  worship  which  is  ordained 
for  their  good.  I  am  not  about  to  urge  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  but  of  those  who  serve  the  sanctuary 
in  a  lower  sphere,  and  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the 
services,  as  well  as  of  the  house  of  God  itself.  The  cost 
of  providing  for  these  things  rests  upon  an  ancient  basis, 
being  a  permanent  and  unquestioned  charge  upon  the 
land  of  each  parish,  or,  more  correctly,  upon  the  occupiers 
in  respect  of  their  land. 

It  is  proper  that  the  right  of  Church  rates  should  be 
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re-stated  from  time  to  time.  Language  which  I  have 
heard  in  parochial  visitations  makes  it  clear  to  me  this  is 
desirable  and  necessary. 

The  matter,  I  believe,  to  be  most  fairly  stated  thus  by 
one  who  carefully  and  honestly  surveyed  all  the  cases 
and  appeals  by  which  the  rate  for  maintaining  the  fabric 
and  utensils  and  worship  of  God  had  been  brought  into 
dispute,  when  the  great  cause  on  the  subject  was  fresh  in 
the  public  mind: — viz.,  " that  however  the  judgments  of 
the  Courts  have  differed  in  other  respects,  they  have  all 
agreed  in  furnishing  a  complete  vindication  of  the  claim  of 
the  Church  to  the  rate."  Technicalities,  inaccuracies, 
inattention  to  forms  of  law,  and  such  like  causes  have 
occasionally  brought  the  rates  of  particular  parishes  into 
question,  but  the  language  of  all  the  judges  of  the  land  is 
to  one  effect,  which  is  this: — viz.,  "that  the  obligation  by 
which  the  parishioners,  i.  e.  the  actual  residents  within,  or 
the  occupiers  of  lands  or  tenements  in  every  parish  are 
bound  to  repair  the  body  of  the  Parish  Church  whenever 
necessary,  and  to  provide  all  things  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  is  one  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land." 

There  has  been  no  dissentient  utterance  to  this  decree. 
There  has  not  been  a  question  as  to  the  obligation  of  a 
rate  in  law  or  conscience,  but  only  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  obtaining  and  applying  such  legal  provision. 

We  are  told  by  good  authorities  that  the  making  of  a 
rate  is  not  the  laying  on  of  a  tax,  because  the  tax  is  laid 
on  already,  and  always  has  rested  on  the  land  by  law.  The 
very  expression  "granting  a  rate"  is  said  to  be  bad;  because 
a  grant  supposes  a  free  gift,  without  previous  obligation  to 
confer  it;  but  that  obligation  already  lies  on  those  who 
meet  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  rate.  The  parish- 
ioners meet,  not  to  make  a  tax;  (a  vestry  has  no  power  to 
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lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  or  the  land  at  its  own  discretion) 
but  to  consider  whether  the  estunates  proposed  by  the 
Churchwardens  are  proper,  according  to  the  work  which 
the  law  requires  to  be  done; — and,  to  assess  eqmtably 
among  the  parishioners  the  burden  to  which  they  are  justly 
liable. 

The  burden  of  repairing  the  Church,  &c.,  is  like  the 
burden  upon  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  is  chargeable 
with  the  repairing  a  certain  road  or  bridge.  If  the  estate 
so  chargeable  were  divided  among  several  parties,  and  the 
burden  of  repairs  were  proportionably  assessed  among 
them,  then  the  resemblance  would  exactly  hold. 

There  can  be  no  claim  to  exemption  in  point  of  law 
imder  such  like  circumstances,  neither  can  there  be  any 
oppression  in  the  demand  made.  This  has  been  well 
stated  by  him  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  He  remarks, 
"  that  persons  opposed  to  the  Church  should  dislike  such 
a  contribution  [as  the  rate]  is  easily  understood; — and,  if 
they  only  sought  a  repeal  of  the  law  in  Parliament  instead 
of  resisting  its  execution  while  it  remains  law,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  proceedings,  however 
unreasonable  we  might  think  them  to  be." 

But  that  the  plea  of  oppression  and  of  conscience 
should  be  set  up  against  a  Church  rate  is  indeed  a 
marvellous  thing.  "  The  question  comes  before  the 
objector  to  the  Church  of  England  only  in  a  civil  sense. 
The  demand  is  not  upon  his  conscience,  on  his  religious 
opinions,  or  his  person,  but  on  the  property  he  holds.*' 
When  he  took  the  property  as  tenant,  or  in  fee,  he 
took  it  liable  to  the  rate  ; — the  bm'den  was  attached 
to  it  and  he  knew  the  fact.  ^'He  had  no  concern  in 
making  provision  for  the  Church.  His  approval  of 
the  Church  is  neither  asked  nor  implied  when  the  pay- 
ment is  required."     Would  he  think  it  right  to  object  to 
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a  poor  rate  because  he  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  the 
poor  law?  Would  he  refuse  a  highway  rate,  because  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  using  the  road?  If  he  did  so, 
still  the  demand  would  continue  legal,  and  hardship  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  because  he  took  the  property 
knowing  that  it  was  subject  to  the  demand. 

So  is  it  with  regard  to  Church  rates.  Purchasers  and 
occupiers  alike,  in  taking  their  land  or  tenements  not  only 
knew  to  what  the  property  was  liable,  but  claimed  a  de- 
duction in  its  value  because  of  such  burden.  All  property 
is  thus  liable,  primd  Juctey  to  rates,  unless  there  be  some 
legal  ground  of  exemption.  If  there  is,  such  exemption 
immediately  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  rent  or  of  the 
saleable  value  of  the  estate.  And  what  can  bear  men  out 
in  opposing  a  Church  rate  to  free  themselves  from  such  a 
burden  as  this?  Can  they  find  a  fair  plea  for  putting  those 
rates  in  their  own  pockets  which  they  have  already  de- 
ducted from  the  value  of  their  purchase,  or  from  the  amount 
of  their  rent?  Surely  to  do  this  would  be  at  once  to  cheat 
the  Church,  and  the  seller  of  the  property,  or  the  owner 
of  whom  it  is  held  !     (See  Note  XV.) 

I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  case  is  understood  in  this 
manner,  some  of  those  few  members  of  our  household  of 
faith  who  have  carelessly  yielded  to  popular  clamour,  or 
plausible  sophisms,  will  see  their  error  in  resisting  a  fair 
Church  rate  ;  and  no  respectable  man  will  accept  office  as 
Churchwarden  with  any  view  of  keeping  down  a  lawful 
demand  which  rests  upon  him  and  others.  For  a  man, 
indeed,  to  undertake  a  duty  and  solemnly  pledge  himself 
to  perform  it  in  good  conscience,  while  with  a  secret  re- 
serve, he  intends  to  frustrate,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  provision 
which  the  common  law  of  the  land  has  made  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  by  levying  of  which  alone  the  duties  of 
his  office  can  be  fulfilled,  does  imply  a  degree  of  baseness 
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of  which  it  is  painful  to  think.  Such  conduct  cannot  stand 
the  light.  No  blessing  can  be  upon  the  way  of  him 
who  so  acts.  Such  schemes  must  fail  eventually  of  the  end 
proposed  by  them.  So  far  from  apprehending  that  they 
can  prosper  ultimately  among  ourselves,  I  am  rather 
emboldened  to  assume  their  failure,  though  for  a  time 
they  should  succeed  here  and  there. 

And,  in  such  confidence,  I  must  add  a  word  to  the 
members  of  our  household  at  large  (with  whom  I  now 
plead  J,  on  behalf  of  the  Churches  and  Chapels  which  have 
been  built  of  late  years,  to  meet  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  Parish 
Churches.  Forty-seven  new  district  Churches  have  been 
founded  in  this  Archdeaconry  since  1828.  The  law  has 
gcmcrally  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  those  new 
buildings,  and  what  is  needful  for  service  in  them,  out  of 
the  parish  rate.  It  has  referred,  in  various  acts,  both  to  the 
duties  of  the  wardens,  and  also  of  the  parishes  in  pro- 
viding the  means.  But  the  provisions  for  enforcing  such 
maintenance  arc  far  from  clear.  In  the  multiplicity  of 
the  Acts  on  this  subject,  confusion,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradiction, exists.  (See  Note  XVI.)  The  intention, 
however,  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  ;  the 
moral  obligation  is  unimpaired. 

I,  therefore,  venture,  without  hesitation,  to  implore  a 
favourable  construction  of  the  Acts,  on  behalf  of  these 
district  Churches,  at  tlie  hands  of  those  who  pay  and 
sanction  the  distribution  of  the  parish  Church  rate. 
The  case  of  the  district  Churches  is  exceedingly  hard. 
The  people  who  dwell  around  and  attend  them,  have 
commonly  had  the  main  expense  in  raising  the  fabric ; — 
they  have  thus  relieved  and  benefited  the  mother  Church. 
Had  they  enlarged  that  Church,  the  enlargement  must 
have  brought  ex|M;use  upon  the  parish  in  various  ways 
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They  continue  (and  must  do  so  for  many  years)  to  pay 
the  rates  to  the  mother  Church.  They  have  no  power  at 
present  to  separate  and  legally  assess  a  rate  for  themselves. 
The  law,  in  respect  of  many  of  them,  certainly  does 
declare  their  title  to  help,  and  only  fails  in  supplying 
power  to  enforce  the  right  which  it  describes. 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  Clergyman,  in  such  cases, 
is  often  distressing.  Matters  are  required  for  perfecting 
the  building,  because  of  defects  in  it  which  must  be  looked 
for  in  new  works.  He  is  generally  without  funds  for 
ordinary  Church  utensils  and  common  expenses;  often 
without  a  convenient  house,  if  any  is  provided  for  him, 
except  at  his  own  cost ;  while  his  income,  depending  in 
part  upon  pew  rents,  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  pro- 
prieties which  become  his  station,  and  the  charities  which 
are  expected  from  him  by  the  poor.  Nor  is  it  only  on 
himself  and  his  own  district  that  the  desolation  in  which^ 
for  the  most  part,  he  has  hitherto  been  left,  must  operate 
prejudicially.  The  system  of  leaving  him  unaided  will 
doubtless  check  the  providing  of  new  Churches  where 
they  are  greatly  needed,  and  so  will  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  poor.    (See  Note  XVII.) 

Much  kindness  and  consideration,  much  bearing  and 
forbearing  in  love,  much  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
and  nature  of  the  case  will  be  needful,  to  bring  about 
what  is  desirable  in  these  respects.  And,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  to  revive  the  work  of  God,  to  animate  the  hearts  of 
nominal  Christians  in  places  where  reUgion  (to  the  re- 
proach of  our  body)  has  long  been  suffered  to  lie  in  neg- 
lect ;  to  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  to  do  deeds  worthy  of 
the  name  they  bear, — ^it  is  to  the  Ministers  of  God,  to 
those  who  wait  at  His  altar  and  dispense  His  word,  that 
we  must  chiefly  look, — but  to  them  only  as  the  instru- 
ments wliich  He  is  pleased  to  use. 
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IV.  Yes,  my  reverend  brethren,  the  tows  which  arc 
upon  ns,  the  labours  wherewith  we  are  charged  for  the 
good  of  souls,  must  be  honestly  confessed.  They  must  be 
acknowledged  in  all  their  fulness,  even  by  one  who  is 
laden  with  a  double  share  of  their  responsibilities  him- 
self; and  who,  if  he  were  sufficient  for  the  duties  to  which 
he  is  called,  should  be  able  to  go  out,  in  the  might  of 
God's  strength,  as  a  standard  bearer  before  His  host,  and 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  regrulate  the  internal 
workincTs  of  the  machinery  which  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to 
employ  within  the  camp  of  His  saints. 

But,  we  mav  not  anv  of  us  be  embarrassed,  even  bv  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  under  which  we  inwardly  groan. 
God  is  our  sufficiency.  In  Him  is  our  help.  Certainly 
He  will  be  with  us  in  all  we  wisely  undertake,  resting 
entirely  upon  Hb  grace.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  strength, 
but  by  His  Spirit  will  the  cause  be  won. 

In  trust  that  we  shall  thus  prevail  against  the  ungodline»s 
which  yet  defiles  our  land,  fkeeping  back  His  riche>t 
blessings  from  the  people  whom  we  serve,)  I  am  seeking, 
according  to  my  office,  by  the  visitation  of  the  pari>hes 
separately,  to  associate  myself  with  my  brethren  in  their 
labours,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and 
unity,  on  which  our  strength  and  ability  so  greatly 
dcpe::d.  I  earnestly  beseech  them,  in  all  such  inter- 
course, to  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  brotherly  com- 
munication of  their  thou^rhts  and  desires.  I  am  alreadv 
a  debtor  to  manv  of  them  for  doing  this,  as  I  am  also  to 
many,  and  especially  to  the  Rural  Deans,  for  kind  coonscl 
and  assistance  in  various  departments.  By  such  help,  I 
have  visited,  up  to  the  present  time,  above  190  of  the 
parishes  or  districts,  just  one  half  of  those  within  my 
charge.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  if  Goo  still 
spares  my  health,  I  look  to  inspect  the  rest.     And,  relv- 
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ing  upon  His  continued  favour  (if,  indeed,  it  is  not  pre- 
mature to  speak  of  what  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  part, 
at  least,  before  we  meet  next  year)  I  would  follow  up  the 
visitation  of  the  Church  fabrics  and  parishes,  with  personal 
inquiry  into  the  means  of  education,  and  such  other 
methods  as  have  been  devised  and  approved  generally  by 
the  Clergy  of  this  diocese,  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  in  addition  to  the  stated  services  of  the  temple. 
I  name  this  now,  because,  though  I  shall  not  on  such 
future  occasions  take  a  detailed  account  of  the  Churches 
and  Church  utensils,  &c.,  again,  I  shall  inquire  into  the 
work  which  has  been  done  under  the  directions  or  recom- 
mendations which  I  have  issued,  and  where  necessary,  I 
shall  complete  the  requirements  which  may  have  been 
only  begun. 

Meanwhile,  to  fulfil  the  survey  of  the  household  of  God 
which  I  undertook  to  make,  to  complete  the  poor  sketch 
of  what  the  ministering  servants  of  the  temple  in  their 
various  stations  should  be  ;  let  me  add,  finally  and  sum- 
marily, of  the  Clergy, — ^that  the  outlines  of  apostolic  wis- 
dom and  piety,  and  devotedness,  must  be  ever  before  their 
eyes ! — More  might  easily  be  said,  but  on  such  a  subject 
my  lips  are  almost  closed  by  the  precision,  and  the  fulness, 
and  the  emphasis  wherewith  the  word  of  God  and  His 
Spirit  speak  expressly  to  all  who  are  ministers  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 

In  an  age  of  intelligence,  of  inquiry,  of  excitement,  and 
of  movement,  such  as  the  present,  the  great  thing  is  that 
we  should  be  found  each  in  his  allotted  place,  wholly 
devoted  to  his  own  peculiar  work.  You  will  recognize 
the  compass  of  the  awftd  demands  made  by  God  upon  us 
in  this  respect,  by  the  mere  allusions  which  I  offer  to  well 
known  passages  of  His  word,  while  I  exhort  you,  my  dear 
brethren,  to  *  strive  together,'  with  earnestness,  and  with 
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one  consent,  *  relying  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;' — ^to  promote  all 
kindly  fellowship  in  Christ  Jesus  in  your  parishes^  by 
every   lawful   means,   ^  as   God   has   given   wisdom   and 
ability '  to  each ; — and,  in  so  doing,  to  '  seek  not  honour 
one  of  another,  but  that  which  cometh  from  God  only ;' — 
to  *  look  not  to  your  own  but  others  good  ;' — ^to  '  live  not 
to  yoiirselves '  but  unto  God,  and  for  the  people  committed 
to  your  care ; — to  ^  follow  after  *  every  Christian  excellence ; 
— and  to  *  be  examples '  in  all  respects  ; — to  *  avoid  giving 
offence '  (as  the  prophet  emphatically  writes)  *  by  lightness 
or  by  lies ;' — to  ^  bear  about  you '  in  all  your  conversation, 
the  '  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;' — proving  that  you 
are  men  sanctified,  *  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith 
and  good  doctrine,'  ^  able  to  endure  hardness,'  '  furnished 
unto  all  good  works  ;'  '  stirring  up  more  and  more  the  gift 
which  is  in  you  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;' — and  in  the 
higher  acts  of  the  ministry,   ^  reproving,  rebuking,   ex- 
horting   instantly,  and  with  all  longsuffering,'   ^  holding 
forth  the  faithful   word   so   that  you  may  convince  the 
gainsayers.'     (See  Note  XVIII.) 

The  fruits  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  I  sincerely  believe 
to  be  manifest  in  many  parts  of  this  Archdeaconry.  Much 
that  is  truly  gratifying  forces  itself  on  attention  in  various 
places.  The  recital  of  such  things  as  I  allude  to  would 
be  most  of  all  distasteftd  to  those  whose  praise  they  involve. 
Neither  are  we  met  this  day  to  compliment  one  another 
on  the  success  of  our  work;  but  rather  for  counsel,  and 
for  suggestions  as  to  what  more  may  be  done. 

But  to  speak  particularly  of  such  matters  now  would 
be,  for  many  reasons,  unmeet.  I  reserve  such  con- 
clusions as  I  have  formed  already,  from  my  intercourse 
with  you,  for  future  and  more  fitting  opportunity  (see 
Note  XIX.) ;  assuring  you,  in  all  sincerity  before  God, 
that  in  everything  which  I  may  say  or  do,  however  it 
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may  at  first  present  itself  to  the  ears  or  eyes  of  my  breth- 
ren, I  have  but  one  single  design,  viz.,  without  party 
feeling  or  prejudice  (so  far  as  my  infirmities  will  admit 
of  such  pretence)  to  promote  that  holy  communion,  in 
peace  and  love,  which  shall  make  our  Church  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  and  man,  so  that  all  may  be  drawn  if 
possible  within,  and  if  not,  at  least  towards  her  fold. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  after  which  I 
earnestly  yearn; — that,  remembering  how  God  has  made  us 
all  of  one  blood,  and  how  by  our  sins  we  have  deeply  cor- 
rupted what  He  made  pure,  we  should  dwell  together  in 
love, — as  children  of  one  Father, — as  brethren  even  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, — joined  to  Him  by  one  Spirit, — 
governed  by  one  Head, — purifying  ourselves  even  as  He 
is  pure, — and  seeking  to  banish  all  cause  of  offence  from 
our  household  of  faith. 

If  human  testimony  will  the  more  incline  you  to  *  think 
of  these  things,'  it  may  not  be  unbefitting  the  occasion 
to  adduce  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  one  who  being 
dead  will  yet  long,  I  trust,  have  a  voice  to  plead  with 
us  for  faith,  and  charity  and  peace.  I  refer  to  words 
of  our  late  beloved  Chancellor,  Dr.  Dealtry,  who  has 
been  removed  from  this  evil  world  since  the  last  ge- 
neral visitation  was  held.  The  tenour  of  his  ministry 
among  the  Churches  was  by  the  correcting  of  error,  by 
the  reforming  of  abuse,  by  giving  effect  to  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  our  Church,  to  labour  for  purity,  and  god- 
liness, and  peace.  Of  the  success  of  his  endeavours  I  am 
assured,  by  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  his  memory  is 
referred  to,  both  by  the  Clergy  and  the  laity,  in  most 
parishes  where  I  have  been.  The  fruits  of  his  labours, 
and  the  impression  which  he  made,  constitute  the  most 
stirring  of  human  incentives  to  myself,  to  persevere  in  his 
system,  and  follow,  however  humbly,  in  his  ways.     (See 
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Note  XX.)  And  my  end  and  aim,  at  this  present  time,  in 
contending  for  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  serrants  of 
our  sacred  household,  can  be  no  better  expressed  than  in  a 
devout  aspiration  which  proceeded  from  his  heart,  on  an  co- 
casion  somewhat  allied  to  the  present,  viz. :  ''  that  it  may  be 
8een,in  this  troubled  world,  that  God  has  erected  one  temple 
to  which  the  weary  may  repair,  and  find  repose  within  its 
walls  ; — that  there  be  one  sanctuary  to  rebuke  the  boast  of 
the  infidel,  and  to  show  by  an  example  not  to  be  disputed, 
that  the  purest  religion  is  allied  to  the  purest  charity ; — 
that  there  be  one  Church,  which  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  comer-stone,  gives  a  lesson  of  peace  to  mankind." 
It  remains  only  to  ask  your  prayers  for  such  blessings, 
beseeching  Almighty  God  to  govern  and  sanctify  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  by  His  Holy  Spirit^  so  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry, 
may  truly  and  godly  serve  Him,  to  the  glory  of  His  great 
name,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE  I. 

The  districts,  with  Churches  or  Chapels  within  the  Archdeaconiy, 
from  which  presentments  were  received  at  the  late  visitation,  amount 
to  363.  Besides  these,  there  are  thii-teen  Churches  or  Chapels,  three 
proprietary  Chapels,  and  two  districts  without  Churches,  from  which, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  returns  were  not  made ;  total 
381.  The  363  places  contain  628  Churchwardens,  of  whom  it  is 
gratifying  to  find,  from  their  own  returns,  that  550  are  communicants. 
The  value  of  such  a  body  of  Church-oflRcers,  dispersed  over  the  whole 
Archdeaconry,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,  if  their  Ainctions 
are  discreetly  and  effectually  discharged.  My  excellent  predecessor 
offered  some  good  hints  for  this  purpose  in  his  address  to  Church- 
wardens,  in  1844. 

Bishop  Gibson  complained,  1713,  that  ''the  choice  of  these  officers  is 
oft-times  made  more  with  an  eye  to  their  skill  in  secular  affairs,  than  to 
their  zeal  for  religion  and  for  the  suppression  of  vice."  The  complaint 
has,  at  least,  lost  some  of  its  point,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
its  applicability  is  constantly  decreasing.  On  the  best  evidence,  I 
may  state,  that  a  rebuke  which  followed  Bishop  Gibson's,  in  1753,  can 
scarcely  be  applied  at  present.  Archbishop  Seeker  then  said,  "  desire 
your  people  to  reflect  how  their  money  goes ;  not  in  fees  of  visitation, 
wliich  are  no  higher  now  than  when  the  value  of  money  was  three, 
perhaps  five  times  higher,  but  in  extravagance  and  intemperance." 
"Their  (the  Churchwardens)  expenses  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
visitation/'  which  he  pointed  to,  are  happily  (and  I  beUeve  almost 
universally)  reformed. 

The  great  security  for  principle  and  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  Church- 
wardens, is  to  be  found  in  their  examining  the  position  which  they 
occupy,  and  ascertaining  its  duties  from  sources  which  have  authority. 
—Note  I.  (1)  p.  7. 

In  speaking  of  the  forms  of  business,  I  refer  to  such  matters  as  the 
following;  without  attention  to  them,  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
measure  of  unsteadiness  and  insecurity  in  the  proceedings  of  parishes, 
and  often  very  serious  inconvenience  if  any  of  the  parishioners  are 
inclined  to  create  opposition : — 
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I.  That  their  own  apptniUnient  U-  made  rcf^ularfy,  at  the  proper 
fhiiCf  atui  hy  the  proper  parliv$,  ami  their  declaration  he  duly  made,  at 
risitatioiiy  he/ore  the  Ordinary. — l*rid.  p.  32. 

II.  Utat  the  restry  he  properly  called,  with  titnely  and  sufideni 
noticf'f  ajKcifying  the  place  and  hour  for  holding  such  meeting^ — and 
nffixintj  the  notice  (duly  signed)  AT  OR  NEAR  the  doors  of  all  Churches 
and  Chapels  tcithin  such  parish  or  place, — afui  declaring  in  it  the 
sj)ecial  purjMse  for  tchich  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  Prid.  pp.  61, 65, 
66,  67. 

III.  That  the  chair  he  occupied  by  the  right  person  ; — that  the  rotisHf 
Ite  rightly  conducted:  that  a  record  of  the  proceedings  be  carefidl^ 
made  at  the  time,  and  signed; — and  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned 
properly.     Prid.  pp.  73,  74,  &c.  and  163. 

IV.  That  in  making  a  Church  rate,  and  afterwards  in  assessing 
and  collecting  it,  care  be  taken  that  the  rate  projtosed  be  for  a  legal 
purpose: — that  it  be  necessary; — that  it  be  made  legally  (as  just 
described  in  1,2,3); — that  it  be  fairly  assessed  on  the  parties  liable, 
and  cidlected  within  due  limits  of  time.  Prid.  pp.  106,  &c.,  112, 114, 
&c.,  162, 163,  &c.,  169,  183,  &c. 

V.  That  a  just  account  of  such  money  as  they  hare  received,  and 
of  its  erjyefiditure,  ^c,  with  an  account  of  the  Church  goods, 
Ijrc,  be  giren  up  at  the  end  of  their  year,  or  within  a  month  at  most^ 
—Note  I.  (2)  p.  7. 

The  delay  of  nccessar}'  and  lawful  ex^wnses  (exeept  where  the 
presflure  of  some  more  important  outlay  may  exist),  is  not  only  unfiiir 
upon  the  Churchwardens'  successors,  and  the  future  ratc>payerB,  but 
is  a  most  impolitic  act.  The  opposition,  which  it  is  sometimes  thought 
to  conciliate,  is  commonly  stimulated  and  increased  by  every  improper 
concession. 

Still  worse  is  the  case  where  work  is  done  and  not  paid  for.  It  it 
partly  in  order  to  prevent  such  improprieties,  and  on  obvious  prin- 
ci])les  of  policy  and  justice,  that  rates  are  not  to  be  made  retrospectirely. 
The  ratepayers  are  a  fluctuating  body,  expenses  which  are  needful  an^ 
therefore,  to  be  incurred  at  the  time,  and  the  outlay  is  to  be  paid  for 
when  it  is  incurred.  No  rate  can  bo  legally  made  to  reimburse 
Clhurchwardens  for  the  expenses  of  preceding  years,  because  that 
would  bo  to  shift  the  burden  from  the  parishioners  at  the  time  to 
future  parishioners.  Even  if  the  same  Churchwardens  are  re-elected^ 
they  cannot  make  a  rate  in  their  second  year  to  liquidate  charges  in- 
curred in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  However,  it  is  obaervahla 
that  a  retntspective  rate  means  a  rate  for  defraying  the  eszpeiuea  of 
a  past  year.  A  rate  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  whetiiar. 
they  be  incurred  before  or  after  the  settling  of  the  rate,  is  legale  and 
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may  not  be  objected  to  as  retrospective : — neither  would  a  charge 
for  former  outlay,  if  of  tri^dal  amount  as  compared  with  the  whole 
rate,  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  it     Prid.  pp.  134,  172,  176,  &c.,  180, 
201,  &c. 
—Note  I.  (3)  p.  7. 

A  ready  answer  to  most  common  objections,  may  be  found  in  "  the 
Churchwardens  Instructions,"  by  the  late  Chancellor ;  which  I  have 
requested  to  be  suspended  in  every  vestry  room  or  porch.  That  paper 
was  dra^vn  up  with  great  care,  and  has  been  approved  by  competent 
judges  of  its  correctness.  It  is  often  said,  "  a  short  hand-book  for 
Churchwardens  is  a  great  desideratum."  Something  more  full, 
but  in  the  same  style  with  the  above  instructions,  might  be  useful, 
but  there  are  many  disadvantage  in  a  very  short  book.  The  language 
and  style  of  them  is  often  condensed  and  obscure, — and  when  a  single 
point  of  difficulty  requires  illustration,  they  commonly  fail  to  g^ve 
sufficient  assistance.  In  a  well  arranged  book,  the  parts  of  which  are 
clearly  distinguished,  and  to  which  a  good  index  is  subjoined,  the 
superfluous  matter  is  no  encumbrance,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  enlargement  upon  every  important  point. 

^*  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Churchwardens,  by  C.  O. 
Prideaux ;  Shaw,  Fetter-lane ;  12mo,  fourth  edition,  1848,  price  68. ;" 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  Churchwarden's  use.  This  is 
the  work  which  I  have  quoted  in  these  notes. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  such  a  work  were  possessed  by  every 
parish  for  the  guidance  of  its  officers ; — as  well  as  "  the  Canons  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles,"  which  are  published  in  a  separate  cheap  form 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  such  purposes, 

Prideaux's  book  contains  three  very  important  documents ;  viz. :— • 

1.  The  three  acts  for  the  regulation  of  parish  vestries. 

2.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Braintree 

Church-rate  case ;  and 

3.  The  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  respecting  the  appropriation  of 

pews,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  Fidler  v.  Lane. 
—Note  I.  (4)  p.  7. 

Had  the  Churchwardens  in  past  times  (from  50  to  100  years  ago), 
steadily  maintained  the  rights  of  the  poor  to,  be  accommodated  in 
Church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  country,  long  ere  this, 
would  have  been  better  provided  with  Churches  than  it  is.  The  rich, 
not  finding  the  convenience  which  they  desired,  would  have  felt  the 
real  necessities  of  the  case,  and  Churches  would  have  been  built. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  this  nuitter  on  Church- 
wardens ; — I  mention  the  case  to  shew  the  importance  of  a  iSuthfiil 
discharge  of  the  office. 
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The  application  of  the  preceding  statement  to  this  district  appears 
from  our  Bishop's  third  Charge.  After  speaking  of  the  aocommodation 
in  Churches  of  Hants,  and  its  unequal  distribution  among  the  people, 
he  asks,  p.  31,  '*  And  who  are  the  first  excluded?  The  rich  haTc 
their  hereditary  pews,  the  rate-payers  demand,  and  justly,  their  sit- 
tings, and  the  vory  aisles  are  filled  with  claimants  of  right,  until  the 
scriptural  provision  is  reversed,  and,  of  all  others,  the  poor  have  not 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them." 

While  referring  to  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  I  must  add,  that 
since  the  Churchwardens  are  to  see  that  all  things  are  done  decently 

and  in  order ....  in  time  of  Divine  service and  that  "  all  manuCT 

of  persons  then  present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees,  at 
the  general  confession,"  &c.,  it  seems  to  be  their  duty  to  provide 
means  of  kneeling  for  the  poor. 

The  duties  of  their  office  in  distributing  seats,  &c.,  are  clearly  stated 
in  Sir  John  Nicholl's  judgment  in  Fuller  r.  Lane. 

The  abuses  which  the  Bishop  referred  to  in  his  primary  Charge, 
with  respect  to  the  letting  ofpe%OB,  are  not  (I  regret  to  find)  entirely 
done  away.  The  law  of  the  matter  was  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix 
to  that  Charge.  The  following  abstract  is  made  from  it.  But  the 
Churchwardens  will  observe  that  the  fiamed  **  iqBtructiona,"  which 
are  to  be  suspended  in  the  Church,  are  equally  dedaive  on  the  point,  and 
furnish  an  authority  to  which  they  can  refer  all  parties,  while  they 
assert  the  exclusive  right  of  the  parishioners  to  the  pews,  without  fee 
or  charge  of  any  kind. 

<*  To  pay  a  rent  for  seats,  which  is  applied  in  easement  of  the  parish 
rate is  a  practice  which  has  been  constantly  reprehended  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts. 

<*  A  clause  in  afiunilty  which  permits  the  parties  who  erect  seats  to' sell 
the  same,"  is  illegal ;— even  where  the  order  has  been  made  to  defray 
expenses  in  building  new  pews,  it  is  illegal ; 

*'  Neither  the  parishioners  by  their  consent,  nor  the  Ordinary,  nor  any 
power  but  the  Legislature,  can  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  of 
their  general  right  in  the  pews ; 

**  The  owner  of  a  house,  who  does  not  live  in  the  parish,  covenants 
with  his  tenant  that  he  shall  not  occupy  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  let 
out  to  others  ;*'  this  is  clearly  illegal. 

**  The  sale  and  purchase  (of  pews)  do  not  improve,  they  rather  ope- 
rate against  the  claim ;  because  if  a  party  seeks  to  found  his  titie  <m  an 
illegal  origin,  it  goes  hat  to  justify  his  removal." 

**  In  respect  of  payment  of  rent,  it  stonds  on  no  legal  fimndatioii. 
They  have  paid  it  in  their  own  wrong,  and  it  is  tiieir  own  Ikult  if  they 
pay  any  more.    It  ia  an  illegal.praotice." 

The  ease  of  particular  Chapels,  which  are  private  property,  and  tihat  of 


Churches  built  under  58  Geo.  iii.  c.  45,  and  subsequent  Acts,  i^  of  course 
different. 

On  the  duties  of  Churchwardens  with  regard  to  seats  in  Church, 
see  Prid.  237,  &c.,  241 ;  as  to  the  illegal  sale  of  pews,  p.  245 ;  and 
arrangement  of  sittings,  p.  247 ;  and  the  case  of  Fuller  r.  Lane. 
—Note  I.  (6)  p.  8. 

In  the  course  of  my  parochial  visitation,  I  have  found  many  instances 
of  small  charitable  bequests,  and  charges  upon  land,  &c.,  which  have 
been  lost, — and  the  loss,  in  several  cases,  has  been  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  want  of  a  public  record. 

The  most  suitable  record  is  an  inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed  in 
the  wall,  near  the  door.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  such  a 
plate  were  substituted  for  the  large  board  which  commemorates  the 
Church  Building  Society's  grant,  and  the  free  sittings  it  secured. 

With  regard  to  charitable  devises,  bequests  or  gifts,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that,  where  district  parishes  or  chapelries  have  been  formed  under 
recent  acts,  by  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  70,  section  22,  such  districts  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  original  parish,  and  on  the 
petition  of  two  persons  resident  in  the  parish,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  for  remedying  *  abuses  of  trusts  created  for  charitable  pur- 
poses,' a  proportionate  division  of  the  bcne£Eu;tions  would  be  orderq^ 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  expenses  of  petition  arc  well 
avoided  by  amicable  arrangement. 
—Note  I.  (6)  p.  8. 

Under  the  head  of  *  preserving  order  in  the  Church,*  are  comprised, 
the  regularity  of  ministerial  services  and  conduct,  the  due  performance 
of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  &c.  See  Prid,  pp.  271,  &c., 
276,  282,  &c. 

Under  the  head  of  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  I  must  remark 
that,  although  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  yet  much  still  remains  of  what  struck  our  Bishop  when  ho 
entered  the  diocese,  as  "  the  evil  which  affected  it  more  than  any  other 
he  was  acquainted  with,  viz.,  the  profanation  of  the  SAbbath." — After 
^verting  to  the  most  populous  and  worst  districts,  he  added  (what  is 
especially  worthy  of  note),  that  "the  actual  difference  to  be  found  in 

parishes  similarly  circumstanced is  a  proof  that  something  may  be 

done,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  situations,  by  consistent  and 
zealous  endeavours,  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  conducted  with 
ten^ier  and  firmness.'' — (Primary  Charge.)  He  adverted  particularly 
to  the  opening  of  shops,  the  payment  of  wages,  the  custom  of  cricket- 
ting,  village  festivals,  and  other  desecrations  of  the  Lord's  day.  In 
dealing  with  all  such  evils  there  needs  great  discretion  as  well  as 
gseai  zeal.    The  Churchwarden  who,  supposes  that  he  shall  find  a  law 
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which  suits  all  cofios,  nnd  which  he  has  merely  to  applj  with  the 
authonty  uf  hlH  oihee,  ecjually  nifstakes  the  nature  of  his  office  and  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lives. 

After  expressing;  fully  in  the  Charge  the  necessity  which  I  fed 
myself  for  having;  recoui-se,  in  general,  to  influence  rather  than  to  law, 
the  olPicers  who  act  with  me  will  not  he  surprised  at  my  ad^'isiug  them 
to  adopt  the  same  plan. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  the  wardens  of  district  Churches  and 
Chapels  stand  pretty  nmch  ujion  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
mother  Clnirch.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  some  cases  their  powers  are 
not  defined,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  they  make  themselves  respected 
by  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  adopt,  their  oflSce  will  give  weight 
to  their  acts; — and  public  opinion,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  community,  will  come  in  to  their  support. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  remarks  which  I  read  in  some 
presentment  pajK^rs  ftt)m  district  Vrardens,  such  as  the  foDow- 
ing ; — **  Our  office  is  limited  to  merely  temporal  duties,  collecting 
pew  rents,"  &c. ; — "We  have  only  to  keep  order  in  Church;" — "We 
have  no  authority'  to  present; " — "  How  can  we  look  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  we  have  no  power  to  enter  houses  (Qn.  Have  any  Chnrch- 
wardens  such  power);" — "Tliese  are  matters  rather  for  the  paridi 
Churchwardens;" — "Under  the  present  state  of  the  law  we  consider 
such  duties  to  devolve  entirely  on  the  police,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  remarks  apply  in  part  to  the  watching  over  public-hooscs, 
beer- shops,  &c.  Tlie  answers  in  presentment  papers,  such  as  these, — 
"  The  police  attend  to  them; "— "  This  is  done  by  the  police; "— "  We 
have  two  policemen  hero,  we  depend  on  them,"  or,  "  they  are  instmc- 
ted  on  this  point; " — or  simply  "Police! "  are  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  no  reason,  while  a  police  exists,  that  the  Chnrchwardens 
should  do  what  may  be  better  done  by  them: — but  the  moral  guardian 
of  the  people's  welfare  ought  to  be  able  to  report  whether  the  duty  is 
done  or  not  It  is  a  poor  account  to  give  of  such  a  matter  to  say, 
"  We  are  not  aware  of  misconduct ; " — ^it  ought  to  be  said,  "  We  know 
the  matter  to  be  right,"  or  else,  "  We  present  it  as  wrong  and  bad.** 


NOTE  n. 
The  whole  passage  stands  thus  in  Archdeacon  Gibson's  Charge : — 

"  To  speak  freely  and  plainly  in  this  matter.  The  great  reason  why 
men  are  so  regardless  of  their  duty  in  this  particular,  cannot  be  a  wQ- 
Imgness  to  please,  or  a  fear  to  displease.  When  men  are  in  temponl 
offices,  and  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  laws  upon  their  neighboius» 
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they  have  none  of  those  scruples  about  them,  nor  is  such  execution, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  their  duty,  ever  accounted  a  testimony  of  ill  will ; 
and  much  less  can  it  be  accoiuited  so,  when  their  obligation  to  the  duty 
is  enforced  by  a  solemn  oath.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
great  foundation  of  their  neglect,  is  a  lukewarmness  in  religion,  and  an 
unconcemedncss  for  the  honor.r  of  Almighty  God.'  For  a  true  zeal  for 
religion,  when  it  sees  wickedness  open  and  baiefaced,  will  be  so  far  from 
neglecting  opportiuiities  to  eiub  and  discourage  it,  that  it  will  rejoice  in 
being  the  instnmient  ot  bringing  it  under  the  discipline  and  correction  of 
the  laws  ;  in  order,  if  it  be  possible,  to  reform  the  persons,  or,  at  least,  to 
put  a  restraint  upon  that  open  and  unguarded  liberty  they  take,  in 
affronting  God  and  religion.  And,  there  cannot  be  a  plainer  testimony, 
that  men  have  no  zeal  for  religion,  than  to  be  easy  and  unaffected  at  the 
sight  of  i%ickedncss,  when,  at  the  same  time,  their  station  and  duty  call 
upon  them  to  detect  notorious  and  profligate  sinners,  in  order  to  the 
shame  and  pimishment  that  deservedly  belong  to  them. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  would  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
persons  more  immediately  concerned  on  this  head.  It  will  be  readily 
granted,  that  if  the  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Church  to  detect 
and  present,  did,  in  all  places,  exactly  and  punctually  discharge  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  pursuant  to  their  duty  and  their  oath ;  this  would 
cast  a  great  terror  upon  sin,  and  give  a  mighty  check  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  nation.  The  consequence  of  which,  is,  that  they  ii^^o,  in  their 
respective  districts,  suffer  sin  to  go  on  quietly,  and  undisturbed,  are  so 
fiur  accountable  to  God,  for  the  increase  of  wickedness  upon  earth,  and 
for  that  load  of  sin  and  guilt,  which  the  nation  labours  and  groans 
under." — Of  Visitations  Parochial  and  General^  by  Edmund  Gibson,  Arch- 
deacon of  Surry.  8vo.  1717. 

Archdeacon  Gibson  comments  with  much  power,  in  p.  70,  upon  the 
spirit  and  force  of  Canon  XXVI ; — upon  the  protection  in  law  for 
Churchwardens  who  present,  pp.  72,  73 ; — and,  of  the  care  which 
must  be  taken  by  them  in  doing  so,  p.  75. 


NOTE  III. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Cliarge,  I  call  for  the  Churchwar- 
dens' assistance  in  presenting  moral  offences,  principally  to  aid  me  in 
exercising  with  utility  and  effect,  my  official  and  personal  influence  in 
the  Archdeaconry.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  this  object  such  present- 
ments are  highly  useful,  more  useful  even  than  for  legal  'purposes,  or 
in  order  to  the  kind  of  discipline,  or  correction,  which  used  to  follow 
upon  such  presentments. 

Unless  I  obtain  this  service  at  the  hands  of  the  Churchwardens,  I 
do  not  sec  how  it  is  possible  that  my  office  should  be  brought  to  bear 
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with  iU  proi)cr  efTeet  upun  the  variously  circumstanoed  parishes  of  the 
Archdeaconry. — It  may  be  said,  the  Clergy  can  confer  with  me  on 
these  matters. — But  the  question  is,  of  whom  have  I  a  right  to  make 
the  demand? — Or,  on  whom  is  the  duty  of  presenting  offences  hiid  by 
law  ? — The  Clergy  can,  and  often  will  do  it;  under  circuniBtanccs  it  i« 
their  duty  to  do  it. — But  why  am  I  to  give  up  the  help  which  the  law 
provides  ?  It  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  that  the 
biity  arc  to  concur  with  the  Clergy  in  promoting  morality  and  religion. 
Why  are  the  Clergy  alone  to  perform  their  duty,  as  if  the  Church 
comprised  them  only;  as  if  the  object  of  a  Church  establishment  were 
for  some  special  interest  of  the  Clergy,  and  not  for  promoting  the 
good,  and  salvation  of  the  people! — The  Churchwardens  ought,  and 
lire  bound  by  their  declarations  to  make  these  presentations. — The 
2()tli  Canon,  taken  in  connexion  with  Canons  109  to  119,  settles  this 
matter  authoritatively. 

So  for  from  conniving  at  the  omission  in  respect  of  the  presenting 
moral  offences,  which  has  now  become  common,  Bishop  Gibson  main- 
tains, in  his  treatise  of  Archdeacons'  Visitations,  that  "the  proper 
work  of  parochial  visiMions  is  to  inspect  places  with  regoi'd  to  re- 
pairs," and  that  "those  being  taken  care  of,  in  that  way,  the  chief 
business  that  remains  to  general  vmtiUiona  is  the  inspection  of  persons 
with  regard  to  manners. — ^This  is  done,"  he  adds,  "by  presentments,** 
8:c.  And  his  articles  and  instructions,  as  Archdeacon  of  Surry,  were 
issued  accordingly,  in  1711. 

Dean  Prideaux,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  in  1692,  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  his  Clergy  for  the  purpose  of  roviring  and  promoting  pre- 
sentments of  the  parishioners,  even  of  such  as  absented  themselves 
from  Church; — in  which  he  clearly  shewed  the  duty  and  the  advantage 
of  having  this  port  of  the  Churchwardens*  office  fcdthfully  discharged. 
— In  doing  this,  ho  lamented  the  extent  of  the  disuse  of  the  practice, 
stating  that,  "hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  that  any  more 
than  six  or  seven  only  from  one  parish  (whom  I  have  since  reformed) 
have  ever  been  presented  to  me  on  this  account." 

Archbishop  Seeker,  in  a  Charge  delivered  1753,  laboured  to  promote 
the  same  object  in  its  Ml  and  legal  extent 

When  information  on  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  a  parish 
has  reached  me  by  the  official  act  of  the  Churchwardens  in  the  Court 
at  visitation,  I  presume  that  I  may  assure  them,  as  ArchbiBhop  Sedser 
did,  "that  the  Court  will  take  notice  of  their  presentments  no  fiirther 
than  is  proper." 

The  chief  points  I  have  to  urge  are,  that  in  discharging  thia  part  of 
their  duty.  Churchwardens  should  act  with  a  pure  mind,  with  dbarity 
and  pmdcDoc;  remembering  that  when  the  prooentinent  has  been  ii?a4i» 


their  duty  ends,  and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  discretion,  and  possibly  even  of  the  law,  if  they  should 
discuss  or  publish  to  others  what  they  have  done,  or  what  has  ensued 
in  consequence. 

With  regard  to  matters  specially  the  subject  for  presentments,  &c., 
and  need)^  cautions,  &c.,  in  presenting,  &c. — see  Prid.  pp.  253,  &c., 
258,  260,  273,  274. 


NOTE  IV. 

I  much  regret  that  it  is  still  needful  to  delay  the  preparation  of 
these  papers.  But,  I  trust  that  the  information  which  is  combined 
with  this  Charge  may  furnish  good  help  towards  arranging  them.  It 
is  important,  when  they  are  prepared,  that  they  should  be  eorrect, 
and  complete.  The  demands  on  my  time  have  hitherto  interfered, 
and  I  am  disposed,  once  more,  to  appeal  to  my  Clerical  brethren  and 
to  the  Churchwardens  also,  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
the  Charge,  and  communicate  to  me  (after  reading  it  carefully)  what- 
ever may  occur  to  them  as  important. 


NOTE  V. 

One  correspondent  suggests  that  *  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  them,'  and  that  *  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  any  office  in 
the  Church,  much  less  to  a  Clerkship,  who  has  not  been  a  regular 
communicant,  and  borne  a  thoroughly  Christian  character;!' — 
another  that,  —  *in  country  parishes  the  office  of  Clerk  and 
Schoolmaster  should  be  combined,  the  Sexton  being  brought 
into  rather  more  prominence  as  an  attendant  on  the  services;' — 
'at  any  rate,  that  the  Clerk  should  not  be  made  too  much 
the  man  of  all  work  in  the  parish,  and  that  he  should  neither  keep 
the  registers,  nor  make  extracts  from  them  ;' — a  third, — *  that  the 
Clergy  should  take  a  little  pains  to  instruct  the  Clerks  in  private,  by 
reading  over  their  pails  with  them  and  correcting  their  mistakes  *,' 
*  but,  after  all,'  says  the  same  person,  *  the  congregations  should  be  the 
Clerks,  and  we  should  prevail  with  our  people  to  respond  so  audibly 
and  intelligibly  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Clerk's  services  would  be 
dispensed  with.' 

The  chief  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Clerki  next  to  Christian 
faith  and  godliness,  appear  to  be  these ;  viz.,  that  he  be, 

1.  Sufficient  not  only  for  his  reading  (understanding  what  he  reads) 
and  for  his  writing,  but  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing. 


2.  A  man  of  exactness  and  punctuality,  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
time,  and  observing  directions  with  intelligence. 

3.  A  man  of  neatness  and  handy  ways,  of  cleanliness  and  propriety 
in  his  dress,  of  ci>'ility  and  intelligence  in  his  manner  of  commmii- 
eating  with  all  persons,  high  or  low. 

How  grievous  are  such  replies  from  the  Clergyman  as  these, 
respecting  the  Clerk,  "  He  ia  a  quiet,  easy,  civil  man,  and  always 
attends  ordinances,  but  he  is  a  careless  liver  ;*'  or,  *'  no  time  kept  as 
to  chiming  for  Chm'ch,  no  regularity  in  opening  windows  during  the 
week,*'  or  "  he  does  what  is  told  him,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  always 
telling  him,"  or,  worse  but  not  singular,  "  I  have  not  lately  known 
an  instance  of  his  drinking,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  his  religious  cha- 
racter." Such  remarks  are  often  followed  by,  "the  salary  is  so 
small,  that  I  know  not  how  to  get  a  better  man." 

In  some  parishes,  a  notice,  more  or  less  after  the  following  form,  is 
hung  up  in  the  vestry  or  Church-poi*ch,  or  distributed*  among  the 
people : — 

Parish  Clerk's  Ofhce. 
The  Parish  Clerk,  as  an  officer  of  the  Church,  has  to  assLst  the 
Minister.    It  is  requested  that  he'  may  be  applied  to  on  any  of  the 
following  occasions : — 

1.  For  a  baptism,  that  notice  may  reach  the  Minister  at  least 

days  before ;  the  names  of  the  intended  sponsors  ore  to  be  given  in  at 
the  same  time. 

2.  When  a  woman  desires  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  after 
child-birth,  with  early  notice. 

3.  When  banns  of  marriage  are  to  be  published,  notice  to  be  given  at 
least  one  week  before  the  first  time  of  asking ; — and  again,  due  notice  if 
a  certificate  is  needed  for  marrying  in  another  Church. 

4.  When  a  marriage  service  is  to  be  performed. 

5.  AMien  sickness  occurs  ui  any  family,  unless  (which  is  proper) 
information  be  given  directly  to  the  Minister. 

6.  When  death  occurs,  both  for  the  tolling  of  the  knell,  and  in  order 
that  needful  arrangements  for  the  funeral  may  be  properly  made. 

7.  When  a  stone,  &c.,  is  to  be  put  up,  or  any  alteration  made  over  an 
existing  grave,  the  particulars  of  what  is  wished  must  be  previously 
stated,  and  the  writing  must  be  shown  to  the  Clergy-man  before  it  is 
cut.    It  may  be  convenient  to  entrust  this  to  the  Clerk  ;  also 

8.  Copies  of  entries  in  the  parish  registers,  and  of  the  searching  lor 
date  of  birth,  &c.,  may  be  made  known  to  the  Clergyman  through  him* 

9.  The  Clerk  has  his  book  of  arrangements  and  regulations  made  by 
the  Clergyman  for  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners,  as  well  ■•  an 
account  of  customary  fees,  and  may  be  consulted  about  these. 

I  haiTie  not  noticed  the  *  Beadle,'  who  is  rather  an  officer  of  Uw 
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Vestry  than  the  Church.  (See  Prid.  pp.  95,  96.)  The  qoaliflcationfl 
of  Vergers  and  Pew-openers,  &c.,  may  be  fairly  collected  from  what  is 
said  of  other  officers. 


NOTE  VI. 

My  conviction  that  wrong  parties  arc  made  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Clerk  and  Sexton,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  letter 
of  the  late  Chancellor,  in  which  he  wrote : — 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  game  now  playing  by  some  official  per- 
sons to  diminish  the  payment  of  the  poor  Clerks,  and  to  throw  off  from 
their  own  shoidders  upon  the  Incumbent  a  payment  which  by  law  and 
custom  belongs  to  themselves." 

The  Chancellor's  position  is  strengthened  when  we  consider  what 
goes  to  make  up  the  Clerks*  salaries,  besides  tlie  Churchwardens' 
payment  horn  the  rates  and  the  fees  of  office ;  viz.,  sometimes 
4d,,  &c.,  fit>m  each  house  as  Easter  offerings  (which,  in  fSeu^t,  is 
a  cession  of  his  right  on  the  part  of  the  Clergyman) ;  sometimes 
'a  payment  from  the  Clergyman  for  minding  the  Sunday  Schools;' 
at  others,  a  payment  out  of  the  offertory  money ;  sometimes  a  pay- 
ment for  winding  up  the  clock ;  or,  at  others,  *  parish  pay,'  e,  g,, 
'  a  shilling  a  week,  and  a  gallon  of  bread  from  the  parish,'  is  one 
actual  return,  and  is  the  spirit  of  more  than  one. 

I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  report  upon  these  points.  222  returns 
were  made  on  the  subject  at  my  last  general  visitation ;  viz.,  191  frt)m 
country  villages,  and  31  from,  populous  places ;  and  the  following  re- 
sults are  before  me : — 

In  41  places  ihe  fixed  salary  of  the  Clerk  and  Sexton  does  not 
exceed,  and  is  often  below  52«.  a  year,  t.  e.  Is.  a  week ;  for  this  he  is 
often  required,  besides  the  duties  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  wash  the  sur- 
plices, clean  the  Church,  and  keep  the  Churchyard  weeded. 

In  the  populous  districts  (generally  towns)  the  average  return  from 
7  places,  of  the  gross  salary,  is.  Clerks  £15,  Sextons  £14;  or,  the 
average  from  21  such  places  oifijced  salary  is.  Clerks  £9,  Sextons  £8. 

In  the  villages  the  average  of  Clerk  and  Sexton's  joint  fixed  sala- 
ries, in  144  places,  is  £4  14«.  %d,  \ — but  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  county  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  island 
alone,  this  average  is  £7  8«. ;  in  the  county  alone,  £4  Is, 

It  appears  that  it  rests  with  the  Ordinary  to  caU  upon  the  Church- 
wardens to  pay  the  Clerk  a  proper  and  sufficient  salary,  so  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  person  may  be  secured.    The  preceding  state- 


mcnt  Icavos  no  doubt  that  such  interference  ia  needfdl  in  man j  pkcM, 
and  I  trust  that  the  requisite  increcue  will  be  made. 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  and  as  the  result  of  232  Tetunii» 
some  remarks  must  be  made  on  the  Clerks'  fees : — 

Baptisms : — I  sec  with  great  regret  that  in  some  places  (not  ven" 
rare)  the  Clerk  is  allowed  to  receive  a  fee  at  baptisms.  If  there  is 
ancient  usage  to  sanction  this  and  a  statutable  recognition  of  such  fee, 
I  have  no  power  to  aboUsh  it , — ^but  I  must  protest  against  it  as  oon- 
trar}'  to  all  propriety,  and  against  the  purposes  of  modem  legislatioa ; 
see  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  37,  s.  15 : — "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  fuch 
minlHter  (of  such  tiew  parish)  to  receive  any  fee  for  the  performance  of 
liny  iMiptisni or  the  registration  thereof;" — much  less  a  Clerk. 

Marriayes : — Banns  28.  6c7.,  Licence  5».,  is  so  generally  the  retam 
of  the  Clerk's  fee,  that  it  would  appear  to  amount  to  cauniy  u»ag^ 
Rut  there  ore  some  15  or  16  exceptions,  out  of  the  222  returns,  whers 
the  Clerks  receive  much  more  for  licences,  the  legality  of  which 
is  questionable.  Usage,  with  an  ancient  table  of  fees  may  justify 
this,  but  a  reform  is  much  to  be  desired.  Such  a  return  as  **  5«.  from 
the  poor,  or  10«.  6(/.  from  farmers,"  &c.,  as  a  fee,  cannot  be  right 
An  additional  gratuity  from  the  ridi  may  be  proper,  but  an  unequal 
Hcalo  of  fees  is  not  to  be  upheld. 

I  see  ^ith  surprise  that  in  some  places  (not  a  few)  the  C^lerk  has 
been  allowed  to  demand  a  fee  an  banns  in  addition  to  the  banns* 
fee  to  tlie  Clergyman  and  his  own  fee  at  the  wedding,  such  fees  vary- 
ing from  2j?.  6//.  to  Grf. ; — the  Is,  fee  is  very  common. 

I  can  only  attribute  this  practice  to  tlie  system  of  underpaying  the 
Clerks.  If  the  practice  is  based  upon  usage,  with  a  table,  and  a  vested 
interest  exists  which  cannot  be  destroyed  until  an  avoidance,  it  must 
remain.  But  surely  a  Court  would  hold  the  usage  to  bo  unreasonable 
and  set  it  aside.  Taking  the  higher  amount,  a  Labourers  marriage 
fees  will  be  10«.,  or  equal  to  a  whole  week's  labour ! 

Churchinys : — The  rubric  stands,  "  the  woman  must  ofier  accus- 
tomed offerings^*  Oonerally,  the  labourer's  wife  offers,  but  gives 
nothing  to  the  Clerg3rman,  for  the  offering  b  returned.  I  find  that 
threepence,  fourpence,  or  sixpence,  is  paid  to  the  Clerk.  It  can 
produce  him  but  a  small  amount,  and  it  is  a  vexatious  demand  on  a 
poor  woman  just  after  the  expenoes  of  oonfiuoment 

Burials : — ^The  average  charge  of  Clerk  and  Sexton  for  digging, 
tolling,  attendance,  &c.,  from  131  returns,  is  4<.  10|</.  I  have  said  in 
the  Charge  frtHn  below  2<.  to  above  6«.  In  one  return,  I  find  It.  lOdL 
to  the  Sexton,  but  I  am  since  informed  that  the  Clerk  has  8dL  be- 
sides, and  the  Minister  (which  is  very  unumal)  Is.  6d ;  howerer, 
1«.  lOd,  here  pays  the  cost  of  time  and  labour.    On  the  other  handt 
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there  are  fees  which  run  up  to  Is.  6</.  to  a  labouring  man,  for  services 
not  exceeding  half  a  day's  work,  and  often  done  by  another  laboaiing 
man.    This  clearly  is  excessive,  and  should  be  reformed. 

The  common  charge  for  extra  digging  (generally  not  more  than 
tbur  feet  deep),  is  Is.  per  foot ;  four  feet  is  barely  sufficient  depth,  and 
it  is  80  desirable  for  graves  to  be  deep,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  for 
moderate  encouragement  (rather  than  expense)  to  attend  upon  deep 
burying ;  five  feet  should  be  required  as  the  Tniniwimn. 

Payments  out  of  the  oflbrtory  on  occasion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are 
far  from  satisfactory  additions  to  a  Clerk's  salary.  If  they  must  con- 
tinue, let  a  fixed  sum  be  given  annually  from  the  ofiertory,  and  not 
a  payment  for  each  attendance  on  the  Communion. 

The  Clerk  is  sometimes  allowed  to  charge  the  poor  for  the  use  of 
the  bier  and  pall;  this  also  is  oppressive  and  objectionable.  "The 
pariuhioners  are  to  find,  at  their  o^-n  charge,  a  bier  for  the  dead." 

A  custom  has  grown  up  of  demanding  an  extra  or  prohibitory  fee, 
in  some  places,  both  for  the  Minister  and  the  Clerk,  for  what  are 
called  **  extraordinary  heL^HsmB  or  churchings,"  t.e.,when  the  Church 
is  not  open  for  public  worship.  Certainly,  if  one  officer  has  a  fee  for 
such  extra  service,  the  other  ought ;  it  may  be  of  much  consequence 
to  a  Clerk  to  be  called  from  his  daily  work.  And,  in  the  case  of 
funerals,  where  parties  can  be  accommodated  without  sacrifice  of 
principle,  it  may  be  perfectly  right  to  have  an  extra  fee  for  attendance 
at  an  unusual  hour.  But  where  churchings  and  baptisms  are  to  be 
made  virtually  private  (though  in  Church),  I  much  question  the 
propriety  of  compromising  a  principle  by  the  receiving  of  a  foe.  We 
may  not  have  reached  the  day  when  such  indulgence  to  peculiar 
feelings  is  to  be  altogether  declined,  but  I  hope  we  have  attained  to 
the  condition  in  which  our  compliance  may  take  place  under  friendly 
protest,  and  without  reward. 

The  practice  of  an  extra  fee  for  going  into  Church  with  the  dead 
body  and  performing  the  service,  is  rare  and  seriously  objectionable. 

On  the  whole,  as  regards  the  salary  of  Clerk  and  Sexton,  I  conceive 
that  fees  ought  no  more  than  fairly  to  cover  the  value  of  time  and  labour 
bestowed  on  the  service  performed.  It  seems  that  the  Clerk's  wages, 
named  in  the  Canon,  ought  to  be  his  pay  as  Clerk,  and  that  the  poor 
in  burying  their  dead  ought  merely  to  indemnify  him  against  loss ; 
there  ought  to  be  adequate  pay,  but  no  profit  (no  salary  as  Gerk) 
arising  out  of  a  poor  man's  funeral. 

If  the  Incumbent  and  Churchwardens  of  any  parish  see  impro- 
prieties existing,  such  as  have  been  referred  to,  and  circumstances  do 
not  induee  them  to  postpone  interference  (the  fees  not  being  out- 
rageous, and  having  the  sanction  of  time),  let  a  better  scheme  of  fees 
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l>e  ammgcd, — let  a  Vestry  Meeting  be  called  to  consider  the  matter, — 
let  it  be  submitted  to  mc  for  approval ; — and  then,  let  a  table  thni 
sanctioned  be  suspended  by  the  Church  door.  Fees  cannot  be  so  in- 
considerable as  to  supei-sedc  the  desirableness  of  a  public  scale.  The 
amount,  whatever  it  be,  is  a  consideration  to  him  who  earns  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

"Where  a  Clerk  or  Sexton  has  a  salary  by  vote  of  Vestry,  that  body 
can  withhold  the  ginint,  if  the  party  persist  in  claiming  objectionable 
fees.  But,  while  I  hope  to  hear,  at  the  next  general  visitation,  of  some 
fees  reduced,  I  hope  also  to  learn  that  many  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased out  of  the  Church  rates,  by  vote  of  the  Vestry. 


NOTE  MI. 

What  says  the  lloniily  of  our  Church  ? 

'*  God  was  sore  displeased  with  his  people,  because  they  builded, 
decked,  and  trimmed  up  their  own  houses,  and  '  suffered  His  house  to  be 
in  ruin  and  decay,  to  lie  uncomely  and  fiilsomely.' 

And  shall  we  be  so  mindful  of  our  common  base 

houses,  deputed  to  so  vile  employment,  and  be  forgetful  towards  that 
ho\ise  of  God,  wherein  be  entreated  the  words  of  our  eternal  salvation, 
wherein  be  mumtered  the  sacraments  and  mysteries  of  our  redemption } 
The  fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  presented  unto  us,  the  partaking 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  is  there  offered  unto  us  ;  and 
shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  where  so  heavenly  things  are  handled." 

To  judge  firom  the  pi'csentment  papers,  it  appears  that  in 
347  places,  out  of  363  returns,  the  buildings  are  well  aired  and  well 
cleaned.  I  have,  therefore,  reconsidered  the  statements  in  my  Charge, 
while  visiting  the  second  half  of  the  Churches,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
nmintain  them.  I  differ  with  the  makers  of  the  returns  as  to  what 
cleanliness  means.  1  take  my  pattern  from  their  houses  and  my  own. 
Certainly  wlmt  is  unclean  in  a  man's  dwelling  is  not  suitable  for 
the  house  of  God.  Cleanliness  does  not  mean  a  great  cleaning  out 
once  or  twice  a-year,  or  merely  at  stated  times ;  besides  this,  it  im- 
pUes  attending  regularl}*  to  the  wholesome,  sweet,  and  decent  state 
of  the  building  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  as  often  as  it  may 
be  held.  If  the  Churchwardens  employ  others  for  this  work  (as  they 
ought  to  do),  it  is  only  as  their  servants,  and  they  should  sec  that  the 
work  is  done,  and,  certainly,  they  ought  also  to  see  that  those  who  do 
such  work  arc  paid  for  it 

It  remains  to  fix  rules  by  which  the  work  should  be  done. 

1.  There  must  be  a  pixiper  supply  of  brushes^  cloths,  <ia»i«oi», 
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leathers,  a  short,  and  long  broom,  a  pail,  Sec,  for  the  lower  peiiM  of 
the  building ;  and  there  needs  a  pair  of  steps  or  short  light  ladder, 
that  the  monmnents,  tablets,  mouldings,  tops  of  the  pillars,  &c.,  may 
be  dusted  and  wiped, — as  well  as  for  the  cleaning  of  the  windows, 
which  cannot  be  cleaned  properly  by  one  person. 

2.  Stated  times  for  cleaning  must  be  fixed ;  as  once  or  twice  a  year 
for  scouring  the  floors  of  the  pews,  &c. ; — four  or  six  fixed  times  a  year 
for  general  cleaning ; — twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  for  cleaning  win- 
dows;— every  Monday  for  covering  the  pulpit  hangings,  &c.,  and 
sweeping  the  Church  out,  and  every  Saturday  for  fresh  dusting  and 
rubbing  again, — sweeping  again  where  needful. 

3.  The  opening  of  the  casements  in  fine  weather  and  ventilating 
the  Church,  must  be  almost  a  daily  aflair. 

4.  In  spring  and  autumn  especially  the  roof  must  be  well  looked 
to,  when  the  birds  build  and  the  leaves  faU,  and  at  every  fall  of  snow, 
and  a  ladder,  a  broom  and  shovel,  must  be  provided  for  this  work. 

Then,  there  must  be  "  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place."  A  locker  seat,  with  the  top  to  lift  like  a  stable  bin,  is  a 
useful  help  for  dusters,  &c.,  where  room  is  scant. 

The  85th  Canon  speaks  particularly  of  the  windows  being  well 
glazed ;  and  certainly  a  great  many  windows,  from  neglect,  are  so 
stained  as  to  need  fresh  glass. 

"  It  may  be  had,  Crown  Glass  Quarries,  cut  to  any  given  common  size, 
at  id.  per  foot,  of  Messrs  Chater  and  Hayward,  St.  Dimstan's  Hill, 
London.  If  not  cut,  3rf. ;  or  Quarries  of  Cathedral  Glass,  of  green  or 
yellow  tint,  8rf.  per  foot.  Where  the  frame- work  must  be  renewed,  as 
well  as  the  glass,  cast  iron  or  metal  frames  are  far  better  than  lead. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed  upon  the  above  prices  for  cash. 


NOTE  vin. 

Many  fonts  have  been  restored,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Slst 
Canon ;  but  many  old  fonts  exist  in  the  condition  I  have  stated,  and 
with  the  vessel  for  water  of  the  meanest  description ;  and  many 
Churches  have  little  stone  cups,  upon  slender  and  imsteady  stems  of 
wood,  &c.,  unsuitable  to  their  purpose.  The  restoration  of  the  fonts 
may  be  facilitated  by  examining  good  new  patterns.  Such  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Matthew's  Alvcrstoke,  Brovni  Candover,  Colden  Conmion, 
Cove,  Droxford,  Exton,  Fordingbridge,  Fifield,  Havant,  Highcliffe, 
Lyndhurst,  Milton  Portsea,  Marchwood,  Nutley,  Minstead,  Soberton, 
St  Lawrence  Southampton,  Sparshott,  Upham,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
cost,  &c.,  ascertained. 
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By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Walters,  Architect,  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  Winchester,  I  can  give  estimates  of  the  following 
old  fonts  in  Caen  stone;  Nonnan,  Littleton,  £8;  Plain  EnylUk^ 
Wyke,  £6.  6«. ;  decorate,  Pcnton  Mews^,  £14 ;  perpendicular^  St. 
John's  Winchester,  £14,  or  St  Swithin's,  £15 ;  or  etwriched,  King»- 
worthy,  £18.  The  estimate  includes  one  step  or  pedestal;  a  seoond 
step  is  30«. ;  a  leaden  lining  and  drainage,  21«. ;  a  flat  oak  cover  with 
irons,  £2  to  £3 ;  a  raised  pyramidal  cover,  from  £5  to  £10. 

Old  fonts  which  are  damaged  may,  at  moderate  cost,  be  repaired, 
clampt  with  iron  bands,  cemented  where  defective,  fr^esh  lined,  with 
stop  and  drainage,  the  stone  work  cleaned  and  (if  of  hard  dark 
marble)  varnished,  a  pedestal  added,  &c.,  and  often  a  better  eflcct  is 
thus  produced  than  by  a  new  font.  Mr.  Walters  is  fully  competent 
and  willing  to  direct  any  such  improvements. 


NOTE  IX. 

Receipts  for  removing  paint-,  white-wash,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in  *•  a 
few  words  to  Churchwardens ;"  Part  1  and  2  ;  and  "  to  Parish  Glcrits 
and  Sextons."  Many  useful  hints  are  to  bo  got  from  these  tracts. 
They  may  be  had  from  "Varty,  31,  Strand,'*  postage  free,  by  enclosing 
an  order  with  fourteen  stamps. 

The  following  receipts  are  reported  by  Clergymen,  to  have  been 
used  with  success  in  our  own  Countj'  Churches  : — 

If  the  walls  arc  stuccood,  a  small  quantity  of  Bath-brick*du0t,  to  which 
pipe  clay  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  will  always  remove  a  water  stain* 
by  being  used  dry. 

To  renwve  Paint  from  a  Wainscot, — Dissolve  Salt  of  Tartar  in  water 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  wash  the  point  with  it.  Leave  it  on 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  remove  the  paint ,  by  washing  it  with 
soap  and  water  with  a  scrubbing  brush. 

For  staining  trood,  giving  the  old  dark  colour,  while  the  grain,  *c.,  if 
preserved, — Aephalthum,  a  substance  resembling  pitch,  at  about  tbree- 
penee  per  oimce,  to  be  pounded  very  fine  in  a  mortar  and  mixed  with 
Turpentine,  such  as  Painters  use ;  in  proportion  of  ono  ounce  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint,  if  not  wanted  very  dark  one  ounce  to  one  half  pint. 
Put  it  into  a  can  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  used,  aliaUng  it  at 
times.  Put  it  on  the  wood  with  a  painter's  brush ;  and  when  ptrfedS^ 
drg,  vamish  it  with  Copal  Yamish,  at  eighteen  shillings  per  gallon ;  the 
varnish  to  be  used  as  it  is,  not  to  bo  lowered.  Turpentine  at  about  thwe 
shiUings  and  six-pence,  or  four  shillings,  per  gallon. 
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NOTE  X. 


The  Sexton  is  appointed  to  assist  the  Churchwarden  in  the  care  of 
the  Church , — ^the  chiming  for  service,  the  care  of  the  churchyard,  the 
digging  of  graves,  &c.  His  moral  qualifications  as  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Clerk.  As  to  his  appointment,  and  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  his  office,  see  Prid.  pp.  104,  105. 

The  following  directions  for  his  conduct  are  collected  from  two  of 
our  parishes : — 

1.  That  he  be  early  aad  regular  on  the  Lord's  day  at  Church,  and 
never  leave  it  after  the  opening  of  the  doors  ;  but  prevent  idle  people  and 
children  from  unbecoming  conduct  in  the  porch  or  churchyard ; 

2.  That  he  look  up  the  side  aisles  after  the  children  from  time  to  time 
during  service,  and  go  out  into  the  churchyard  occasionally  to  see  that 
none  loiter  there ; 

3.  That  he  preserve  the  churchyard  at  all  times  from  being  made  a 
play  ground ;  keep  it  neat  and  dean,  grubbing  out  the  weeds,  removing 
rubbish,  dirt,  &c. ;  that  he  dig  no  grave  without  consulting  the  Parson, 
nor  within  six  feet  from  the  Chiurch  walls,  and  none,  at  any  time,  less 
than  five  feet  deep ; — that  he  lay  the  graves  and  gross  smooth,  not  raising 
the  mounds  to  any  great  height ;  but  at  every  burial,  do  remove  large 
stones,  and  some  of  the  coarsest  soil  which  is  dug  up  from  out  of  the 
chtirchyard,  so  as  to  check  the  rapid  rise  in  the  level  of  the  yard ; — and 
especially  that  he  observe  great  decency  and  eare  in  regard  to  any  bones 
or  remains  of  a  former  burial,  placing  them  again  in  the  new«made  grave ; 
and 

4.  That  he  hold  his  appointment  at  the  pleasure  of 

from  year  to  year,  and  do  all  such  services  as  pertain  to  a  Sexton's  office, 
and  to  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Gon. 


NOTE  XI. 


"  Walls  overrun  with  weeds,  and  graves  luxuriant  with  nettles,  convey 
to  the  mind  a  very  painfrd  impression  of  neglect.  The  remedy  is  almost 
always  at  hand,  at  little  or  no  expense,  by  a  day's  work  afforded,  once  a 
fortnight,  to  one  of  the  aged  or  surplus  labourers  of  the  village." — Bp, 
Wint.  Second  Charge^  p.  21. 

At  visitation,  I  had  only  seen  Churchyards  in  the  winter  months. 
That  season  was  pleaded  in  excuse  for  what  I  felt  bound  to  condemn ; 
— ^but  the  vegetation  of  summer  renders  these  places  far  more  un- 
seemly, and  manifests  mote  painfrdly  the  want  of  decent  care ; — good 
exceptions,  however,  exists — ^Lymington,  St.  Mary  Bourne,  &c. 

The  duty  of  the  CSmrchwardens  in  this  matter  is  dear,  as  to  the 
yard,  the  gates  and  styke,  the  pathways,  &c.     Sec  Prid.  pp.  64,  dd. 
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Many  of  the  Churchyards  need  enlargement,  and  measures  hftre  bem 
taken  with  regard  to  several  of  them,  under  the  powers  of  the  Chnrek 
Commission,  59  Geo.  iii.  e.  134,  s.  36,  37.  The  misapprehension  as  to 
fees  for  consecration  has  been  repeatedly  contradicted,  and  yet  is  not 
removed.  The  whole  expense  commonly  varies  from  £18  to  £25.  Two 
bills  are  before  me,  and  stand  thus  ; — 

Letters.  Fees.  Travelling,  Ac.  Deeds,  copies,  Arc  TouL 

£1  10     0         £8  18     6        £3  17     0        £6  14     6     »     £21     0    0 
296  9  17     0  220         12  13     0»       27     24 

The  common  fees  are,  for  the  Chancellor  £3  Zs,  Otf.,  Registrar  £3  3f .  Od,, 
Apparitor  £2  2s,  Od,,  Registrar's  Clerk  lOa,  6d. 


NOTE  xn. 

The  parish  has  to  maintain  the  fence. 

"  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  it  has  been  usually  repaired  by  certain  in- 
dividuals in  pannels,  or  certain  proportions.  If  such  a  custom  hold,  it  lies 
with  the  parish,  through  their  officers,  to  enforce  it,  but  the  Church- 
wardens are  answerable  for  the  fence  being  maintained." 

It  is  singular  to  find  that  the  old  system  of  pannels,  to  be  repaired 
by  certain  properties,  is  still  tenaciously  clung  to  by  many.  The 
satisfaction  which  has  been  experienced  everywhere,  when  a  subscxip- 
tion  has  been  raised,  according  to  the  proportion  of  liability  (even  if 
the  rate  has  furnished  a  small  amount  in  aid),  and  a  good  flint  or  brick 
wall  has  been  built  round  the  Churchyard,  might  wcU  have  banished 
the  system  of  timber  fences  and  diidded  responsibilities. 

A  concrete  wall  of  broken  flint  and  grey  lime  worked  between  boards, 
is  good,  and  if  damage  occurs  is  easily  repaired.  iSpecimens  -may  be 
seen  about  Hartley  Road  and  East  Tisted.  The  cost  is  £6  for  a  rod  of 
272  square  feet,  t.  «.,  if  a  wall,  including  foundation,  be  4  feet  high  and 
1  foot  thick,  £6  for  a  run  of  70  feet. 

When  the  country  was  burdened  with  oak,  a  good  wood  fence  may 
have  been  cheapest  and  best,  but  is  it  so  now  ? 


NOTE  XIIL 


The  influence  of  singers  in  post  times  was  extraordinaiy.  Hie 
singing  gallery  was  often  erected  in  conntry  Churches  to  gnttify  thor 
requirements,  without  any  gain  of  accommodation  in'  the  (^mdL 
The  late  presentments  show  that  the  orchfistra  is  almost  extinct,  and 
mora  near  to  its  dissolntioii  than  I  had  snppoaed,  from  the  oomplaintf 
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which  were  made  to  me  respecting  the  few  remaining  companies. 
But  much  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  congrega- 
tional psabnody.  See  an  admirable  extract  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bishop*s  Second  Charge  (Note  K,  p.  69),  ending  thus : — 

*'  Assume  the  possible  perfection  of  the  thing  (a  select  company  of 
performers),  still  the  supposed  benefit  of  a  good  choir  as  a  foundatiOQ 
for  congregational  singing  will  be  ever  foimd  an  imaginary  one ;  because 
the  execution  of  the  choir,  the  more  masterly  it  is,  wiQ  but  the  more 
probably  defeat  its  devotional  purpose,  by  converting  the  lofty  praise  of 
the  Most  High  in  the  assemblies  of  His  Church  into  the  musical  exhi- 
bition of  a  few,  and  the  musical  entertainment  of  the  rest." 


NOTE  XIV. 

A  correspondent  writes : — 

**  Ringers  consider  themselves  a  self-electing  body,  and  less  respon- 
sible than  any  other  functionaries.  Their  employment  not  being  in  the 
body  of  the  Church,  they  deem  the  entrance  to  the  belfiy  to  be  in  their 
own  right,"  &c. 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  well  met  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  by 
the  Clergyman  appointing  a  set  of  respectable  ringers,  sending  their 
names  round  the  parish,  and  requesting  that  any  Christmas-box  for 
ringing  might  be  given  to  them,  since  they  only  would  henceforth 
have  the  use  of  the  key  of  the  belfiy . 

The  law  requires  the  Minister's  consent,  jointly  with  that  of  one 
Churchwarden,  for  determining  the  occasion  and  length  of  time  of  bells 
being  rung.  Without  such  consent  of  the  Minister,  that  of  the  two 
Churchwardens  does  not  suffice ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Churchwar- 
dens to  provide  proper  persons  for  ringing,  and  to  keep  such  ringers  in 
due  order." — Archd,  Goddard,  1827,  p.  45,  and  see  Prideaux,  p,  270,  and 
Canons  88  and  111. 

Independently  of  higher  and  better  thoughts,  the  remembrance  of 
Cowper's  beautifol  lines  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  sicken  at  an 
ill-conducted  belfiy : — 

**  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear, 
I     In  cadence  sweet,"  &c. 

Or,  in  deeper  train  of  thought — 

*<  Dost  hear  the  toll 

Of  that  sad,  solenm  bell } 
It  says,  '  A  soul 

Is  gone  to  heaven  or  to  hell  V 
D 


I*  ** 


NOTE  XV. 

'Hie  pleu  of  ronscimve  in  said  to  operate  with  greatest  force  apoD 
L>iwentei-i».     They  may  be  met  on  their  own  ground ;  e,  g,^ — 

SuppoM*  a  Churchman  had  bought  a  property  with  a  alight  dednctifln 
ui  the  Millinu:  price,  becau:»e  it  was  chargeable  with  50i«.  a  year  fbr  maia- 
titJTiing  a  neighbouring  Meeting-house ; — ^woold  the  Diaaenter  aecouat 
him  an  honest  (much  less  a  religioiu)  man^  if^  when  the  land-charge 
was  claimed,  he  pleaded  conscience  fbr  keeping  it  back,  and  refused  «> 
pay  it  except  under  the  OTerwhelming  expense  of  a  law  suit  ? 

When  the  great  Church-rate  cose  hod  just  been  settled,  and  the 
matter  wu:»  tresh  in  meu*:^  minds,  in  1841 ,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 

delivered  his  opinion  on  it  thus : — 

**  It  now  appears  that  repair  is  not  a  matter  of  option,  but  of  legal 
nccessitv— that  it  is  an  oblii^tion  not  shifted  from  the  ahoulders  of 
others,  but  inherent  in,  and  of  right  belonging  to  the  parishionen  them- 
selves— that  it  is  laid  on  them  not  by  the  Bishop,  not  by  the  Clergy,  not 
by  the  Spiritual  Court,  but  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.  It  pro- 
nounces thtit  it  is  their  duty  to  repair,  and  that  they  cannot  legally  rid 
themselves  of  the  burthen.  For  the  future,  therefore,  the  whole  matter 
is  brought  to  the  test  of  honesty  or  dishonesty.  AH  fixture  recnaants 
are  placed  in  the  position  of  parties  who  know  their  obligations^  and 
yet  seek,  fbr  interested  purp«>ses,  to  erade  them.  Such  opponents  may, 
perhaps,  interpose  for  a  little  while  technical  difficulties,  the  cost  of 
remtiving  which  must  in  the  end  come  back  upon  the  parish  ;  they  may 
temporarily  embarrass  the  wardens  and  increase  the  rate ;  but  I  beliere 
that  they  will  find  no  countenance  in  the  honourable  and  honest  feeling 
of  the  country  at  large/' 

The  passa^res  which  I  hare  quoted  in  the  Charge  are  fh)m  **C1nnth 
repairs  and  the  remedies  for  enforcing  them,"  by  11.  Swan,  Registrar 
of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln :  and  from  the  Charge  of  Archdeacon  Sir  H. 
Oakley,  1843,  Rivingtons,  which  is  still  to  be  had. 

I  am  asnued  by  a  principal  party  in  the  Braiatree  case,  cf  the 
entire  cotiectuess  of  the  account  in  the  Charge. 


NOTE  X\"L 


Since  1828,  there  hayc  been  47  Chnrchea  added  to  the  list  in  the 
Archdeaconry.  It  appears  that  the  rate  of  Church  hnildiiig  has  been 
progrcaaive,  and  the  character  of  the  fidirics  has  certainly  been  la* 
proring.  In  the  first  10  years  of  the  period  refeircd  to»  16  additinnal 
Chnrdiesy  in  the  second  10  yeans  31  ChniclMi  were  built 
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As  to  the  liainlttieM  of  the  Church  rate,  after  what  is  stated,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  attempt  to  define  them.  An  account  of  the  matter 
(while  the  difficulties  arc  recognized),  may  be  seen  in  Prideaux, 
pp.  57  to  62. 

If  I  may  prevail  on  the  vestries  of  mother  parishes  to  assist  the 
district  Churches  and  Chapels,  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty, — 
the  question  to  consider  will  be,  "  What  may  vitiate  the  rate  P"  For 
instance,  it  is  requisite  that  an  iron  chest  for  the  registers  be  pro- 
vided ; — will  it  vitiate  the  rate  to  grant  this  ?  I  am  informed  legally 
**  that  if  such  expense  be  agreed  to  in  vestry,  the  charge  would  not 
vitiate  the  rate.''  This  opinion  was  given  on  the  case  of  Churches 
built  under  1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  38,  which  are  regarded  as  the  least 
qualified  to  claim  such  aid.  On  the  vitiating  of  a  rate,  see  Prideaux, 
pp.  171,  172. 

It  is  far  from  an  imaginary  evil  to  which  I  refer,  in  saying  that  the 
backwardness  of  parishes  to  assist  their  district  Churches  will  hinder 
the  progress  of  religion,  and  the  building  of  other  Churches  where 
they  are  required.    In  this  diocese  alone — 

I  learn  from  the  Diocesan*s  Charge  in  1837,  p.  31,  that  '*  additional 
Churches  were  needed  in  60  distrietH,  which  had  a  population  of  from 
200  to  1200  each,  and  were  two  miles  and  upwards  from  their  Parish 
Churches." 


NOTE  XVll. 


It  is  clear  from  what  I  have  heard  amidst  parochial  visitations,  and 
fr^m  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  good  policy  and  duty  should 
oombine  in  leading  the  mother  parishes  to  assist  their  district  Churches 
to  a  legal  and  reasonable  extent  out  of  the  rates.  There  is,  as  there 
well  may  be,  under  the  circimistances,  a  very  sore  feeling  in  the  dis- 
tricts on  this  subject ;  because  the  residents  in  them  have  to  contri- 
bute to  keep  up  the  Parish  Church,  which  they  cannot  use,  and  the 
building  which  serves  them  for  public  worship.  This  feeling  is  en- 
tirely in  abeyance  in  those  parishes  (there  are  such  in  Hants)  where 
the  mother  Church,  as  it  ought,  assists  the  contributory  district. 


NOTE  xvm. 


I  have  been  led,  in  my  new  position,  to  examine  onoe  more  the 
Qiarges  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  delivered,  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  the  hints  they  contain  as  to  clerical  conduct, 
&e.    Especialiy  would  I  point  to— 

D  2 
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The  First  Charge,  where  he  spoke  of  us  as  Ambaasadon  of 
our  teaching  and  conduct,— -our  reward  even  now, — and  oar  tmSkunej 
through  grace ; — the  Second  Charge,  cautions  to  young  miniflten, — on  the 
spirit  of  their  instructions, — on  reproof^ — on  self-denial, — on  futhftil 
preaching ; — the  Third  Charge,  on  defects  in  mental  and  in  practieil 
habits, — with  the  great  need  of  devotedness; — the  Fourth  Charge,  on 
cultivating  a  spirit  of  unity ; — and  the  Fifth,  on  magnifying  individual 
truths  beyond  their  due  proportions, — ^|>artial  views,  &c. 

May  I  also  commend  to  my  younger  brethren  the  ooUeetioin  of  tracts 
called,  ''The  Clergyman's  Instroctor,"  and  ''Archbiahop  Seeker's 
Eight  Charges  ?"  The  latter  give  a  view  of  the  whole  rango  of  mat- 
ters with  which  we  are  concerned  professionally,  though  the  progress 
of  legislation  renders  them  incomplete. 


NOTE  XIX. 

Had  time  and  my  subject  allowed  of  it,  I  would  fiun  have  sug- 
gested inquiry : — 

I.  Whether  we  of  the  Clergy  should  not  hold  more  firequent  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Churchwardens  than  we  do }  Whether  we 
ought  not  to  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  we  so  often  feel  to  plead 
with  such  persons  upon  what  their  station  requires,  and  at  least  endea- 
vour to  convince  them  of  the  affectionate  concern  which  we  experience 
for  their  welfare  and  the  success  of  their  work  ? — And, 

II.  Whether  those  who  have  deserted  our  communion  ought  to  be  left 
BO  much  to  themselves  as  is  commonlv  the  case  ? 

Ought  not  our  ministry  to  be  somewhat  more  aggressive  upon  penons 
who  are  thus  situated?  Should  we  not  labour  diligently  to  reclaim 
them?  (Canon  C6.)  Nor,  cease  our  care  till  we  have  done  all  that  in 
us  lies  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement  iu  the  faith  r  (Ordination.)  Or, 
at  least,  make  them  feel  that  **  we  do  greatly  long  after  them  all  in  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"     (Phil.  i.  8.) 

In  connection  with  this  latter  head,  I  would  willingly  have  con* 
sidcred ; — 

m.  'Wliether  we  do  not  need  some  more  extended  parochial  ma- 
chinery (in  addition  to  the  stated  services  of  our  Church)  to  supply  our 
people's  varying  wants,  and  which  should  bring  us  into  more  intimate 
communion  with  them  ?  I  refer  to  the  working  out  of  methods  which 
have  been  devised  from  time  to  time,  and  many  of  them  recommended  by 
our  Diocesan  in  his  Charges ;  and  which  may  be  said,  in  some  meaanre 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Clergy,  who  have  unaninunisly  requeited  (kat 
the  Charges  mii^t  be  given  to  them  in  print.    My  penuaaioii  it  Ihat  nt 
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may,  with  advantage,  work  our  parishes  very  much  more  than  we  do 
through  the  assistance  of  the  best  members  of  our  congregations. 

The  ministries  of  religion  are  for  ourselves ;  but  the  management  of 
much  which  subserves  to  morality  and  religion  may  be  better  in  other 
hands.  I  can  conceive  an  organized  parochial  agency,  the  chief  actors  in 
which  should  themselves  be  under  an  excellent  discipline  while  they 
were  training  others ; — while  the  work  of  superintendence  would  be  with 
us,  our  time  and  thoughts  would  be  far  more  free  than  they  are  for  a 
higher  and  more  godly  work. 

IV.  Catechizing  also  should  have  been  referred  to : 

By  the  Churchwardens'  presentment  papers,  I  learn  that  out  of  363 
districts,  there  are  only  67  in  which  children  are  publicly  catechized  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation  (exclusive  of  Lent)«  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
in  this  department  of  duty  we  fall  short  of  our  acknowledged  standard 
and  guides?  The  Charge  of  Archdeacon  Bather  (12mo.,  4«.  6d,),  with 
hints  on  the  art  of  catechizing,  just  printed,  gives  valuable  help  in  this 
work. 

V.  And  lastly,  the  necessity  of  increajsing  the  opportunities  of  com- 
munion, especially  in  Village  Churches,  should  have  been  named. 

The  presentment  papers  shew,  that,  including  towns,  the  average 
number  of  communions  is  not  more  than  8  in  a  year.  Out  of  368  places, 
113  have  the  communion  12  times  or  more,  while  109  have  it  only 
4  times,  and  8  only  3  times  in  the  twelve  months. 

Should  we  not  be  more  liberal  in  our  offers  of  such  blessed  means  of 
grace  i  The  erroneous  persuasion  derived  from  the  rubric  has  been  often 
answered,  viz.,  that  three  times  is  the  minimum  for  the  people  to  receive, 
not  for  the  Clergy  to  administer ;  because,  six  communions  are  necessary 
that  the  people  shotdd  conveniently  receive  three  times.  Bishop  Wilson's 
indignant  apostrophe  on  the  point  is  well  known.  But  the  rubric  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  Thirteenth  Canon,  which  says,  that  "  the  right 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day"  involves  '*  the  oftentimes  receiving  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;" — moreover,  the  very  office  of  Deacons, 
whose  chief  duty  was  to  assist  in  administering  the  holy  communion, 
shews,  that  the  ordinance  was  meant  to  be  in  frequent  use.  My  own 
experience  has  long  convinced  me  that  a  monthly  communion  is  highly 
advantageous  in  a  population  of  little  more  than  200. 

How  stand  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

An  increase  of  communions  has  been  urged  upon  us  continually  by  the 
Bishop,  and  with  what  result  ?  The  opportunities  have  increased  con- 
siderably, (though  still  far  short  of  what  they  should  be,)  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  meanwhile  has  been  continually  increasing. 

Archbishop  Seeker  says  in  his  Second  Charge,  (Works,  voL  y« 
p.  341)  :— 

**  In  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Eucharist  was  everywhere  ertabliohed 
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ON  THE  CHURCHWARDENS'  PRESENTMENTS  IN  1848. 

1  have  derived  much  information  from  these  returns,  and,  my 
thanks  are  due  for  the  care  with  which  many  of  them  have  been 
made.  Some,  however,  have  been  framed  with  unsuitable  haste ;  the 
easy  "Yes"  occasionally  betrays  (at  least)  due  want  of  thought 
Thus,  Qu,  *  In  what  state  are  the  bells?*  Answer,  "Yes." — Qu. 
*  Up  to  what  time  are  the  copies  of  registers  sent  in  ? '    Ans,  *^  Yes." 

I  hope  to  act  upon  presentments  in  future, — they  are  made  under  a 
solemn  engagement, — and  I  trust  that  all  of  them  may  be  made  in 
good  faith  and  with  due  care. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  number  of  them,  the  information 
they  furnish,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Churches,  public  catechizing, 
psalmody,  the  communions,  &c.  A  few  other  points  deserve  a  word 
of  comment. 

1.  Alms  Chests,     (See  Canon  84.) 

If  there  be  aii  Offertory  for  the  relief  of  our  poor,  why  are  we  to  collect 
only  of  the  Communicants,  many  of  whom  arc  poor  ^  In  1837,  the  Com- 
municants were  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  adtdts  of  the 
conjn'egation  (they  have  since  increased)  ;  why  are  nearly  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  people  never  to  have  opportimity  of  giving  to  the 
parochial  sick  fund  ?  Our  collections  at  the  Church  doors  arc  for  objects 
extraneous  to  the  parish  ;  why  are  not  those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
alms  in  secret  to  their  neighbours  to  have  opportunity  ?  Such  considera- 
tions weighed  with  me,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  my  late  sugges- 
tion as  to  alms  chests  has  been  well  received.     (1  Cor.  xvi.  2.) 

2.  Churchwardens'  Instructions,  and  Degrees  of  Affinity, 

These  articles  should  be  placed  near  the  door,  where  they  may  be  seen, 
and  never  (as  is  often  the  case),  within  or  near  the  Communion  raUs. 
In  like  manner,  the  situation  of '  the  royal  arms '  is  objectionable  in  many 
of  our  Churches  ; — ^higher  and  holier  objects  ought  to  be  before  men's 
eyes,  when  they  kneel  towards  the  East,  and  offer  up  their  prayers. 

3.  Books,  Large  Bible,  Common  Prayer, 

Some  are  much  damaged  by  the  form  of  the  book  board,  and  new 
books  have  been  required  sooner  than  was  necessary.  The  very  narrow, 
high  pitched  board  is  sure  to  injure  a  heavy  book.  The  board  should  be 
wide  and  rather  flat.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
furnishes  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  folio,  at  4tf.,  for  the  repair  of 
books  which  become  worn  and  damaged  in  that  portion  only. 

4.  LaUice  doors 

Are  almost  indispensable  for  good  ventilation ;  but  only  160  Churches 
out  of  363  are  said  to  have  them.  We  should  hear  far  less  of  dry  rot  if 
we  had  more  ventilation.  The  doors  should  be  of  oak  and  iron,  as  at 
Buriton,  &c.,  or  of  light  wrought  iron,  as  at  Crookham,  East  Tisted,  &c., 
with  locks.  The  heavy  wrought  iron  doors,  and  the  mean,  low,  sheep 
wickets  of  wood,  are  objectionable. 
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5.  The  Plate  far  Communion 

1X08  suffered  and  is  suffering  much  from  want  of  proper  cases — fiew  of 
the  old  Churches  have  any  cases.  In  some,  the  iron  chest  is  used  for 
safety,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plate,  and  oft-times  the  damage  of  the 
books. 

0.  Baptism  in  Church, 

The  returns  seem  to  show  that  a  modem  practice  of  baptizing  in  priyate 
hou.Hes  is  extinct.  Out  of  the  363  returns,  210  have  baptisms  during 
service  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  105  immediately  after  service. 

7.  District  Churchttardens, 

Their  position  has  been  referred  to,  p.  vi.  I  can  only  add  that  if  their 
difHculties  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Wardens  of  the  old  parishes, 
our  thanks  to  them  vnU.  be  augmented  for  such  effectual  scr^dces  as  thej 
may  render ;  that  they  are  a  great  help  and  encouragement  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  new  Churches  is  the  unqualified  testimony  which  I  hear  on  every 
side.    We  are  deeply  indebted  to  some  of  them. 

8.  Vestry  Rooms 

Are  rare  in  the  old  Churches,  but  are  seldom  wanting  in  the  new  ;^ 
205  Churches  are  said  to  have  them  out  of  363,  but  many  ore  small, 
poor,  damp,  &c. 

The  security  which  a  Vestry  Room  affords  for  orderly  proceedings, 
and  reverence  for  the  Cliurch, — as  well  as  its  convenience  to  the  Minister 
(especially  the  aged),  are  good  reasons  for  building  one. 

llie  following  258  returns  were  obtained  in  1846,  by  my  predecessor, 

viz. : — 

Churches  with.    Churchet  without    No  retiun.  Total 

Vestry  Rooms    125         .,         131         ..  2         —        258 

Insured  against  fire 28  218         . .         12         =        258 

Artificially  warmed  ....     125  120  13         =»        258 

9.  Insurance. 

Only  56  Cliurches  are  now  insured,  and  at  an  average  of  £1270  each. 
But  such  an  amoimt  is  not  needful.  Accident  rather  than  full  value  is 
the  object  to  provide  against.  An  office  merely  recommends  to  insure 
against  two-thirds  of  the  value  in  ordinar}"  cases.  I  wish  all,  even  the 
smallest  Parish  Churches  to  be  insured  for  £300,  and  the  larger  ones  in 
proportion.    The  exi)ense  to  the  parish  is  trifling. 

In  the  case  of  a  Parish  Church,  situated  in  a  large  town,  where  the  in- 
surance of  the  fabric,  books,  organ,  &c.,  amounted  to  £11  a-year,  I 
have  a  legal  opinion  of  high  authority  before  me  to  this  effect :  "  So  fitf 
from  considering  this  item  objectionable,  I  think  the  Churchwardens 
would  be  censurable,  I  had  almost  gone  the  length  of  saying  puniskahk^ 
for  omitting  the  necessary  precaution  of  insuring  the  Pariah  Church  Ihn 
fire." 
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TO  THE 


CLERGY  OF  THE  EAST  RIDLSXJ, 


THIS  CHARGE, 


ITBMSUED  AT  THEIK  REQITSST, 


IS  KESPECITULLY  DEDICATED. 


mUmUlft  nwtiKtt  Dtl^y* 


A  CHARGE. 


My  Reverend  Brethren, 

That  we  have  been  preserved  through  another 
year,  and  that  our  native  land  has  enjoyed  peace  and  secu- 
rity, are  grounds  for  deep  thankfulness  to  God*s  providence. 
While  civil  commotion  has  shaken  the  earth,  we  have 
received  little  interruption  in  the  tranquil  and  hallowed 
labours  of  our  higher  calling.  We  can  point  to  old  churches 
restored,  and  new  ones  erected;  to  school-houses  built,  and 
schools  opened ;  and  I  trust  to  many  an  individual  seal  of 
our  ministry,  in  the  ripening  graces  of  the  young,  and  the 
happy  passage  of  the  old  from  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 
These  last  proofs  of  our  ministry  are  not  of  a  kind  to  tell 
upon  the  stage  of  public  disputation,  but  they  constitute  that 
private  testimony  of  zeal  or  negligence,  by  which  our  own 
consciences  may  anticipate  the  awful  sentence  of  the  coming 
judgment.  Unless  we  can  impress  the  minds  of  the  young 
by  our  private  teaching,  and  unless  we  supply  the  sick  and 
aged  with  those  religious  consolations  which  are  designed 
for  them  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church's 
system  will  not  come  home  as  it  should  to  the  daily  wants  of 
men.  This  subject  is  naturally  brought  before  us  by  the 
approaching  Confirmations.  For  Confirmation  is  the  most 
important  of  all  seasons  to  the  parish  priest ;  it  is  his  great 
seed  time;  on  it  depends  the  vigour  and  purity  of  the 
Church's  youth;   then  should  she  renew  her  strength  like 


the  eagle,  that  so  her  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants, 
and  her  daughters  may  be  as  the  polished  corners  of  the 
temple.  What  renders  this  especially  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  prevalent  carelessness  which  leaves  the  young 
too  much  their  own  masters,  and  renders  it  doubly  needful, 
therefore,  that  influence  should  step  in  to  effect  what  in  other 
times  was  undertaken  by  authority.  Now,  in  respect  to  such 
young  people  as  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the  obligations 
of  their  baptism,  Confirmation  is  not  only  the  Churches 
moans  to  bless,  but  it  is  the  Church's  time  for  their  conver- 
sion. The  blessing  is  to  be  given  them  when,  after  the 
example  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  the  Bishop  lays  on  his  hands; 
but  your  previous  efforts  are  needed  by  God's  help  for  their 
conversion.  Unless  they  have  not  only  a  general  faith  in 
Christ's  gospel,  but  an  individual  anxiety  for  their  own 
salvation,  how  can  they  honestly  renew  their  vow  of  faith 
and  obedience?  Unless  they  have  true  repentance  for  past 
sins,  and  steadfast  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life,  to  ask  the 
Church's  blessing  on  their  efforts  is  a  solemn  mockery.  If 
they  bring  with  them  a  careless,  sensual,  unconverted  will, 
what  can  they  expect  to  take  away  with  them  but  increased 
condemnation  ?  And,  surely,  it  were  better  if  none  were  con- 
firmed who  did  not  purposvy  at  least,  to  maintain  for  the  future 
their  divine  life,  by  habitual  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Table. 
Confirmation  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  and  if  the  one  step  be  taken  without  such  solemn 
preparation  as  would  qualify  men  for  the  other,  there 
remains  no  era  in  their  lives,  when  we  have  so  peculiar  an 
opportunity  of  calling  the  careless  to  repentance.  This  would 
imply  some  change  of  practice,  and  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  more  frequent  administration  of  this  sacred  rite.  But 
without  it,  the  Church's  means  of  conversion  have  not  their 
just  weight,  and  thus  is  seriousness  of  mind  expected,  not 
unnaturally,  through  other  channels.  And  what  renders 
this  the  more  material,  is  the  common  ignorance,  which  robs 
conversion  of  its  evangelical  character,  and  the  gospel  cove- 
nant of  its  peculiar  privileges.     The  error  which  will  every 


where  meet  you  is,  that  the  youug  will  fancy  they  are  not 
committed  to  any  thing ;  that  nothing  has  as  yet  past,  which 
binds  them  to  side  with  Christ  or  against  Him.  Such  a 
time  they  expect,  perhaps,  will  come,  and  they  look  to  some 
inward  feeling  of  their  mind  as  its  deciding  condition.  When 
their  feelings  have  been  thus  aroused,  and  their  consent 
given  by  words  or  acts,  they  suppose  they  shall  be  Christ's. 
Thus  the  Christian  covenant  is  conceived  to  depend  upon 
themselves,  on  their  thought,  act,  will,  or  affection,  and  not  on 
Christ,  who,  by  means  external  to  them,  has  previously  come 
to  meet  all  baptized  persons,  and  already  claims  the  posses- 
sion of  their  souls.  And  what  do  they  look  for  but  such 
conversion  as  David  experienced  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
or  St.  Peter  before  the  gift  of  Pentecost  ?  Chrisf s  sacrifice 
and  resurrection  was  not  unknown,  nor  the  need  of  inward 
&ith,  penitence,  or  conversion ;  but  as  yet  the  Christian 
kingdom  was  not  come  in  power.  And  why  not  ?  Because 
the  gospel  kingdom  is  something  external  to  ourselves ;  it  is 
the  renewal  of  man's  nature — in  that  Christ  first  joined 
Himself  to  our  being,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  He  might 
afterwards  join  our  being  to  His.  And  this  work  it  is,  which 
is  commenced  in  the  one  Sacrament,  and  cemented  through 
the  other.  Thus  is  that  gift,  which  in  Christ's  Incarnation 
was  bestowed  on  humanity  at  large,  brought  home  to  every 
individual.  Tlie  regeneration  is  that  renewal  of  man's  race, 
which  commenced  when  Christ  entered  into  it  through  the 
medium  of  His  human  nature.  Our  regeneration  is  the  indi- 
vidual participation  of  every  Christian  in  that  gift,  which  in 
Christ  has  been  bestowed  upon  humanity  at  large.  Regene- 
ration, therefore,  is  Christ^s  act,  whereby  He  bestows  that 
new  nature,  which  is  gained  by  union  with  Him ;  conversion 
is  the  inward  turning  of  the  soul,  whereby,  through  God's 
help,  it  responds  to  Him.  In  the  case  of  those  whom  Christ 
has  taken  to  be  His  in  their  infancy,  the  second  must  be 
built  upon  the  first,  instead  of  being  a  substitute  for  it. 
The  work  which  takes  place  within  us,  even  though  it  be 
traced  to  the  help  of  God's  spirit,  cannot  supersede  the 


necessity  of  that  gift  ot  supernatural  grace  from  without  us, 
^vhich  is   the  peculiar  blessing  of  the   Christian   corenaDt. 
This  is  the  distinguishinc^  criterion  between    the    Socinian 
system  and  that  of  the  Church;  the  first  starting  from  an 
internal  principle,  and,  therefore,  being  self  dependent ;  the 
second  commencing  with  that  external  principle  of  life,  which 
has  its  centre  in  Christ  our  Lord.     Regeneration  in  baptism 
does  not  supersede  the  need  of  converting  the  careless ;  but 
neither  is  conversion  unconnected   with    that    reofeneratino: 
union  with  Christ,  which   in  baptism    He   had   previously 
bestowed.      Both  Christ's  act  and  ours  is  needed :    His  to 
give  grace,  ours  to  use  it.     The  peculiar  purpose  of  sacra- 
ments is,  to  join  us  to  that  renewed  nature  of  the  second 
Adam,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  renewal   both  for  our 
bodies  and  our  souls.     The  eifect,  therefore,  of  this  previous 
dedication,  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  turning  to 
God,  but  to  give  it  an  evangelical  basis  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Gospel.      David  might  teach   penitence,    St.    Peter  might 
from  the  first  exhibit  faith.       But  the  conversion  of  heart 
which  the  Church  enforces,  is  built  upon  the  higher  gifts  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.     Its  beginning  is  "  God   in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world ;"  its  end,  "  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of 
glory ."^     It  turns  upon  the  fact,  that  what  Christ  did  for  our 
race  at  large.  He  renders  available,  through  the  ordinances 
of  His  Church,  to  every  individual.     This  view  of  things 
enables  us  to  press  the  need  of  conversion  upon  the  careless 
with   augmented   force.      ^^  Shall    I    take   the  members  of 
Christ,"  says  the  Apostle,  ^'and  make  them  the  members  of 
an  harlot?"    God  forbid.      To  impress  upon  the  old  the 
responsibilities  of  baptism,  as  well  as  to  secure  their  interces- 
sion for  others,  is  the  Church's  reason  for  requiring  that  this 
ordinance  should  be  ministered,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation.     Let  us  act  then  on  the  same 
principle.    Let  our  younger  parishioners  understand  the  evan- 
gelical principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.     The  lost  race  has 
been  renewed,  by  the  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  a  divine 
Redeemer.   He  is  willing  to  purify  all  whom  He  has  redeemed. 


He  bestows  His  gifts  through  those  sacraments  which  He 
has  appointed  as  means  of  union  with  Himself.  Let  us  not 
endure,  then,  that  men  should  despise  their  royal  lineage, 
and  do  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace.  Are  there  those,  whose 
faith  needs  the  peculiar  confirmation  of  some  outward  sign ; 
where  should  they  seek  it  more  naturally  than  in  this  ordi- 
nance ?  For  here  does  Christ  our  Lord  come  to  meet  them, 
assuring  them  that  if  they  come  in  faith,  He  will  not  fail  to 
renew  them  more  and  more,  until  they  come  to  His  everlasting 
kingdom.  Why,  then,  should  they  wait  longer?  What  more 
peculiar  summons  should  they  expect  ?  Is  not  this  the  exact 
time  when  the  lost  sheep  may  be  called  upon  to  come  back, 
by  conversion  of  heart,  to  Him  who  is  willing  again  to  lay 
His  sacred  hands  upon  them  and  bless  them  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
public  labours  which  the  year  records.  New  school-houses 
have  been  completed  at  Owthorne  and  Eolham,  and  in  the 
district  of  Christ  Church,  Hull,  new  ones  are  being  erected. 
The  schoolmasters  at  Roos  and  Scampston  have  obtained 
the  government  certificate ;  others  have  been  examined, 
and  have  grounds  for  expecting  it.  The  new  Church  which 
was  last  year  advancing  at  EUerton  has  been  completed, 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  the  patron  of  the  living; 
and  in  that  retired  village  will  be  found  an  excellent  example 
of  what  is  to  be  desired  in  a  place  of  worship.  Such  arrange- 
ments as  may  make  the  building  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  Common  Prayer ;  as  may  show  that  the  Christian  body  is 
one  family  in  Christ  our  head;  that  the  inequalities  of 
worldly  wealth  ought  not  to  intrude  upon  our  thoughts  when 
we  meet  as  sinners  before  our  common  judge,  and  pour  forth 
our  wants  to  our  common  Saviour ;  these  are  things  which 
may  be  expected,  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
truth  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  that 
its  places  of  meeting  are  intended  to  be  pre-eminently  houses 
of  prayer.  The  present  year,  I  hope,  will  see  the  comple- 
tion of  a  work  of  equal  importance  at  Sigglesthorne,  in  the 
Deanery  of  North  Holderness.     And  the  greatest  commenda- 
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tion  may  be  bestowed  on  the  new  Churches  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Hull,  and  St.  John,  at  Sewerby,  which  have  been  consecrated 
since  our  last  meeting.     The  former  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  our  great  towns.     The  second  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
rural  population.     Its  munificent  founder  has  taken  the  best 
course  for  securing  that  public  peace,  of  which  the  annual 
choice  of  our  Sovereign  has  in  this  great  county  constituted 
him   the   appointed   guardian.      That   the   true   cement  of 
national  institutions  is  the  private  concord  which  pervades 
an  united  people,  has  been  proved,  if  proof  was  needed, 
by  those  storms  which  have  rent  all  nations  of  Christendom. 
What  lesson  do  they  teach  so  plainly,  as  that  opinion  is  a 
better  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  empires  than  the  sword  ? 
The  future  chroniclers  of  British  history  will  testify,  that 
our  preservation  at  the  present  crisis  has  not  been  secured  by 
the  determination  of  a  powerful  executive,  nor  the  strength  of 
a  great  army,  but  through  God's  blessing  on  the  order  and 
tranquillity  of  a  free  people.     For  when  once  the  harsh  rule 
of  coercion  has  been  abandoned,  the  only  remaining  principle 
of  public  security  is,  that  common  law  should  be  the  largest 
possible  expression  of  individual  consent.     And  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at   whatever  mitigates  the  austerity  of  power,  and 
rests  social  order  upon  an  appeal  to  the  higher  principles  of 
our  nature.     But  what  gives  this  subject  especial  interest  for 
ourselves,  is  its  relation  to  the  domestic  change  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  which  our  own  situation,  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  intimately  connected.     We  live 
amidst  an  altering  state  of  opinions,  which,  beginning  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  the  year  1828,  has  shown  itself 
this  year  in  the  vote  of  the  lower  house  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  Parliament.     For  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  our  national  state  was,  in  one  important  particular, 
the  same  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  commence- 
ment of  modem  history.     No  one  was  qualified  to  be  elected 
an  English  legislator,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church. 


Exceptions  there  were  by  sufferance ;  but  such  was  the 
recognized  law.  Thus  did  the  expression  of  the  ruling  will 
harmonize  with  that  view  of  truth,  which  was  delivered  down 
among  Churchmen.  This  system  is  exhibited  in  the  cele- 
brated statute  of  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  for  restraint  of 
appeals :  ^'  Where  by  divers  sundry  old  authentic  histories 
and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed,  that 
this  realm  of  England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath  been 
accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and 
king,  having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic  compact  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of 
spiritualty  and  temporalty,  been  bounden  and  owen  to  bear, 
next  to  God,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience:  the  body 
spiritual  whereof  having  power,  when  any  cause  of  the  law 
divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learning, 
then  it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part  of 
the  said  body  politic,  called  the  spiritualty,  now  being 
usually  called  the  English  Church,  which  always  hath  been 
reputed,  and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge, 
integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always 
thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour,  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself, 
without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  persons, 
to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer 
all  such  offices  and  duties,  as  to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth 
appertain — and  the  laws  temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of 
lands  and  goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people  of 
this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  without  rapine  or  spoil,  was 
and  yet  is  administered,  adjudged,  and  executed,  by  sundry 
judges  and  ministers  of  the  other  part  of  the  said  body 
politic,  called  the  temporalty;  and  both  their  authorities 
and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the  other." 

The  principle  here  avowed  was  systematically  acted  upon 
during  three  centuries.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which 
our  Common  Prayer  Book  has  the  force  of  statute  law, 
13,  14,  Car.  ii.  c.  4,  proceeds  upon  the  statement,  that  ^Hhe 
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Bishops  and  Clergy  of  both  prorinces,  have,  apon  full  and 
mature  deliberation,  exhibited  and  presented  the  same  unto 
His  Majesty  in  one  book,  entituled  the  Book  of  CommoD 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  JlC."     For  as 
long  as  Parliament  was  the  expression  of  the  lay  mind  of  the 
English    Church,    there   was    no    ground    for    discrepancy 
between  its  decisions  and  those  of  the  spiritual  estate  of  the 
realm.     Each  would  naturally  conjoin  to  help  the  other.     At 
length,  however,  a  time  arrived,  when  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  widen  the  basis  of  our  social  system.     First  came  the 
admission  of  various  classes  of  Dissenters,    by   the   repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  twenty  years  ago.     They  were  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  the  Roman  Catholics.     And  the  same  spirit 
which  put  an  end  to  a  Church  legislature  in  1828,  would 
now  complete  its  work  by  the  admission  of  the  Jews.     True, 
the  sovereign  would   still    be   a   member   of  the   National 
Church.      But  the  sovereign  of  this  countrj'  acts  in  two 
functions;  one  personal,  the  other  that  administrative  cha- 
racter, which  is  exercised  through  responsible  advisers.    It  is 
through  this  last  channel  that  the  sovereign  bestows  patron- 
age, and  assents  to  laws.     Now,  the  requirement  of  belonging 
to  the  national  Church,  attaches  to  the  sovereign  in  a  per- 
sonal capacity;  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  not  really 
shackled  by  it ;  their  choice  rests  virtually  with  the  popular 
representatives :  so  that  this  remnant  of  the  ancient  system, 
forms  no  real  exception  to  that  independence  of  all  religious 
institutions,  which  characterizes  the  legislature  of  our  land. 

Such  is  the  system  which  has  come  into  existence  in 
Great  Britain,  during  this  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  needless  to  conjecture  whether  the  tide  will 
overcome  the  barrier  which  this  year  has  checked  it ;  neither 
is  it  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the  grounds  which  may 
not  unnaturally  be  opposed  to  its  advance.  Many  of  us 
joined  in  petitions  against  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
Parliament,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  This  expression  of  our  sentiments  is  our 
plain  right ;  though  so  far  as  a  similar  policy  has  already 
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been  adopted,  our  duty  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  is, 
of  course,  a  respectful  submission  to  the  form  of  law  under 
which  God's  providence  has  placed  us.  He  who  orders  all 
things,  can  make  it  subservient  to  His  ends  of  mercy,  and, 
like  the  turmoil  of  Roman  ambition,  it  may  contribute  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  His  gospel. 

But  the  change  which  has  already  taken  place,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  immaterial.     It  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  Socinians  on  the 
other.     And  that  portion  of  the  legislature,  by  which  the 
public  mind  is  chiefly  expressed,  has  declared  its  wish  to  go 
further.     Now,  so  long  as  the  possessors  of  power  are  of  one 
mind  on  a  subject  so  momentous  as  religion,  they  may  be 
expected  to  lend  it  the  aid  of  their  secular  influence.     Thus 
have  kings  been  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  queens 
its  nursing  mothers.     Even  if  power  be  in  many  hands,  yet 
if  there  be  an  unity  of  creed,  the  same  consequences  may  be 
expected.     What  the  private  conscience  of  each  individual 
recommends  in  his  own  house,  his  public  conscience  suggests 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.     This  is  what  is  meant,  when 
it  is  said,  that  a  State  has  a  conscience  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  this  principle  ceases  to  be  applicable,  when  power  is 
lodged  in  many  hands,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  public 
mind  is  divided  on  the  question  of  religion.     How  can  the 
ruling  power  recommend  the  truth,  until  it  has  first  decided 
wherein  it  consists  ?    When  law  is  the  common  expression  of 
numerous  wills,  and  those  wills  are  contradictory,  what  com- 
mon expression  can  they  receive,  unless  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion has  first  extinguished  all  but  one  of  them  ?    How  can 
those  who  reverence  God's  word  accord  in  act  or  statement 
respecting  religious  truth  with  those  who  deny  its  inspira- 
tion ?    What  unity  can  exist  between   those  who  worship 
Christ  as  God,  and  those  who  believe  Him  to  be  a  fallible 
mortal  ?  Now  the  very  principle  of  British  law  is,  to  be  the 
widest  possible  expression  of  individual  will.     How  is  it  pos- 
sible  to  reconcile   parties  so  discordant,   in  one  assembly, 
except  by  its  total  abnegation  of  any  functions  which  imply 
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the  utterance  of  opinion  respecting  religious  truth.  To  say 
that  the  minority  should  be  coerced  by  the  majority  into 
acquiescence  in  statements,  against  which  they  conscientiously 
protest,  would  be  to  render  the  legislature  a  moral  chaos,  in 
which  the  elements  of  discord  would  hold  perpetual  strife. 
Men  of  various  minds  on  religion  are  embarked  together  in 
a  ship,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation  during  the  present 
storm,  all  have  been  allowed  to  take  equal  share  in  its  ma* 
nagement.  The  very  principle  of  such  an  arrangement  is, 
that  peace  is  to  be  attained  through  mutual  forbearance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  be  seen  and  avowed 
what  changes  have  taken  place,  and  what  further  events  are 
their  necessary  consequence.  Unless  this  question  is  fairly 
looked  in  the  face,  men  will  be  in  danger  of  doubting  the 
existence  of  truth  and  falsehood — of  supposing  that  no  wit- 
ness is  born  to  them  among  men.  But  God's  word  remains 
unaltered,  and  His  spiritual  presence  with  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ  will  always  render  it  ^*  the  witness  and  kee{>er  of 
holy  writ,"  whatever  be  the  political  arrangements  of  men. 
His  Church  He  has  declared  to  be  *^  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,"  and  as  it  existed  before  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
so  we  have  His  irreversible  promise  that  none  of  them  will 
outlast  it.  We  need  be  in  no  fear,  then,  for  the  fixedness  of 
truth,  if  we  remember  that  its  witness  upon  earth  is  a  Divine 
institution,  and  that  what  has  been  abandoned  is  only  a  poli- 
tical ascendancy.  The  State  has,  in  great  measure,  lost  the 
power  of  taking  part,  as  a  united  body,  in  such  subjects  as 
presume  the  possession  of  a  religious  will.  The  questions 
which  still  belong  to  it  are  of  deep  interest,  and  affect  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  happiness  of  its  subjects.  But 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  a  higher  mission ;  its 
functions  embraced,  it  was  thought,  all  questions  which  could 
influence  men's  happiness,  and  the  possessors  of  power  were 
conceived,  in  their  collective  capacity,  to  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  advance  the  truth.  When  the  one  body  politic 
was  divided  into  two  parts — the  spiritualty  and  the  tempo- 
ralty — as  the  first  was  endowed  with  the  office  of  teaching 
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truth  by  the  guiding  power  of  Christ*8  spirit,  so  the  second 
was  endued  by  the  same  spirit  with  faith  in  that  one  system, 
which  had  always  been  received.  Later  theorists  have  sup- 
posed that  they  could  bring  about  the  same  result  by  ex- 
cluding all  those  points,  in  which  British  Christians  disagree, 
80  that  the  legislature  might  still  express  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  religious  truth  and  falsehood.  But  this  is  to  for- 
get that  the  infinite  multiformness  of  human  caprice  can 
never  be  shackled  by  artificial  bonds.  Such  a  system  could 
not  be  maintained  for  a  day,  without  that  principle  of  perse- 
cution, which  it  professes  to  abandon.  It  involves,  for  ex- 
ample, as  avowed  by  its  main  advocate.  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
banishment  of  all  Jews  from  this  country.  And  when  this 
class  was  expelled,  other  questions  would  arise  no  less  intri- 
cate. It  is  a  far  simpler  course,  which  will  commend  itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  that  laws  which 
are  to  be  built  upon  the  free  concurrence  of  Romanists, 
Churchmen,  and  Socinians,  should  abstain  from  touching 
upon  those  religious  questions,  on  which  it  is  obvious  that 
they  never  can  be  accordant.  There  can  be  no  common 
terms  so  general  as  to  afford  a  concordant  expression  for  prin- 
ciples so  diverse.  It  may  be  that,  as  our  physical  being 
requires  the  intervention  of  those  subordinate  appetites, 
without  which  it  could  not  subsist,  so  the  order  of  society 
was  designed  to  be  regulated  by  the  inferior  principles, 
which  terminate  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  If  this  is  a  low  view  of  the  objects 
and  duties  of  human  society,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  not 
responsible  for  a  principle  which  the  nation  has  adopted 
without  their  concurrence.  For  its  chief  opponents  have 
been  the  members  for  the  Universities,  the  only  parties  by 
whom  the  clergy  are  in  any  sort  represented.  But  so  far  as 
the  principle  is  accepted,  it  should  be  honestly  avowed,  and 
consistently  acted  upon.  The  spiritualty  and  the  tempo- 
ralty  have,  in  great  measure,  parted  company,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  profession  of  religious  truth  ;  and  the  latter  can 
no  longer  acquiesce  in  statements,  which  the  former  conti- 
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11UCS  to  witness.  To  gloss  over  this  fact  would  be  fatal  to 
both,  because  it  would  be  to  abandon  that  common  fairness, 
which  the  natural  conscience  of  all  men  approves.  The 
Church  is  Christ's  institution — she  is  a  witness  to  a  certuo 
unalterable  system  of  external  truth,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  times.  The  temporal  power  is 
the  expression  of  the  infinitely  varying  wills  and  opinions 
of  the  twenty-five  millions  who  inhabit  the  British  islands. 
The  one  of  these  is  external,  fixed,  divine ;  the  other,  human 
and  fluctuating.  The  one  depends  upon  laws  which  God 
has  given  ;  the  other  upon  the  choice  of  a  free  people.  The 
relation  which  is  to  obtain  between  them  is  the  problem 
which  will  be  solved  by  the  history  of  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  Is  it  to  be  the  same,  as  when  authority  was  vested 
in  a  body  of  lay  Churchmen  ?  Can  the  Church  safely  con- 
cede so  much  ? — will  the  State  be  content  to  exact  no  more? 
Two  conditions  are  essential  to  a  happy  issue — that  Goo 
should  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into  all  parties,  and  that 
the  public  mind,  on  which  the  acts  of  the  legislature  virtually 
depend,  should  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject. 
If  the  Church  makes  claims  on  the  State  incompatible  with 
its  neutrality,  may  it  not  make  claims  upon  the  Church  in- 
consistent with  her  convictions  ?  Is  it  not  the  Church's  wis- 
dom to  mitigate  such  assertions  of  privilege,  as  may  seem  to 
justify  a  right  of  intervention  ?  For  the  evils  of  too  much 
State  assistance,  we  need  only  look  to  that  which  this  day 
brings  before  us — the  duty  of  churchwardens. 

The  object  of  their  institution  appears  from  the  canons  of 
160.3,  with  which,  as  the  statute  law  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  present  enforced  by  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  every 
clergyman  is  or  ought  to  be  familiar.  Their  functions  re- 
spected the  living  body  of  Christ  as  much  as  the  material 
structure  of  the  Church's  edifice.  The  113th  canon  says 
that  **  the  churchwardens,  sidesmen,  emestmen,  and  such 
other  persons  of  the  laity /^  **  are  to  take  care  for  the  sap- 
pressing  of  sin  and  wickedness  in  their  several  parishes,  m 
much  as  in  them  lieth,  by  admonition,  reprehension,  and  de- 
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nunciatioD  to  their  ordinaries/'  Can  any  thing  be  devised 
more  conducive  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  community,  than 
the  yearly  choice  of  such  persons  as  offer  their  services  for 
the  maintenance  of  truth  and  virtue,  by  admonition  and  in- 
fluence ?  How  beneficial  would  be  such  help  for  the  general 
furtherance  of  a  religious  education  among  the  children  of 
the  poor.  How  many  who  have  dissented  from  our  com- 
munion might  have  been  retained,  if  we  had  thus  given  a 
right  direction  to  that  desire  of  doing  good,  which  has  now 
sought  for  itself  an  irregular  exercise.  All  heads  of  families 
in  communion  with  the  Church  were  designed  to  take  part  in 
the  election,  for  the  Church's  principles  of  government  were 
framed  on  the  most  unrestricted  rules  of  liberty,  of  which 
they  set  the  first  and  greatest  example  in  the  world.  The 
free  institutions  of  western  Europe  arose,  in  great  measure, 
out  of  that  principle  of  popular  election,  which  everywhere 
prevailed  in  the  appointment  of  Church  officers,  when  the 
Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  before  our  barbarian  forefathers. 
All  that  the  Church  requires,  whether  of  her  officers  or 
electors,  is  that,  by  their  own  free  act,  they  should  maintain 
their  connexion  with  her,  through  participation  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  To  set  this  forth  as  the  condition  of  Church 
membership,  is  not  to  make  a  law,  but  to  declare  one.  It  is 
only  to  express  the  fact,  that  Church  union  is  a  question  of 
organization,  and  not  of  enactment.  Man's  own  consent  is 
essential  to  his  possession  of  the  Church's  privileges.  But 
that  consent  must  be  expressed  in  those  acts,  whereby  he 
enters  into  the  line  of  renewed  humanity.  When  God's 
holy  Angels  were  sent  of  old  time  on  messages  of  mercy, 
they  had  power  of  putting  on  a  human  shape  at  their  will. 
But  actual  men  they  could  not  become  by  the  exercise  of 
their  volition ;  they  could  not  introduce  themselves  into 
Adam^s  line,  and  be  an  actual  part  of  the  human  family. 
Nay,  He  who  was  above  Angels,  when,  in  His  marvellous 
mercy,  He  vouchsafed  to  have  a  common  interest  with  man- 
kind, condescended  to  enter  by  the  ordinary  gate  of  human 
birth  into  the  family  which  he  came  to  ransom.     Now,  ad 
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Christ  actually  took  part  in  our  nature,  so  are  men  joined  to 
the  Church  when,  through  sacramental  union,  they  take  part 
actually  in  His.  It  is  no  arbitrary  rule,  therefore,  which  the 
Church  lays  down,  when  she  makes  communion  in  sacred 
offices  the  sign  of  membership.  She  does  but  testify  to  a 
fact,  which  would  be  equally  true,  whether  she  witnessed  it 
or  no.  She  only  expresses  her  intention  of  acting  upon  the 
general  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  her  use  of  lay  instru- 
ments in  her  sacred  work.  But  what  is  it,  which  has 
stripped  this  institution  of  its  practical  efficiency  ?  It  is 
stifled  under  the  weight  of  laws,  which  are  neither  executed 
themselves,  nor  yet  will  give  place  to  such  as  might  be  ex- 
ecuted. The  rule  and  intent  of  the  office  of  churchwarden  is 
laid  down  clearly  enough  in  our  canons.  But  it  has  reference 
to  an  age  of  privilege,  which  has  passed  away  :  it  is  clogged 
with  persecuting  enactments,  which  were  tacked  to  it  by  the 
State,  when  our  rulers  were  resolved  that  no  one  who  thought 
differently  from  themselves  should  inhabit  their  country. 
These  statutes  have  either  been  built  across  by  others,  which 
obstruct  without  destroying  them  ;  or  they  have  given  place 
of  themselves  to  the  feeling,  that  it  is  better  to  lead  men  than 
to  drive  them.  But  why  should  the  laws  themselves  remain 
to  disgrace  the  Church's  statute-book,  and  put  us  in  mind  of 
that  system  of  privilege,  from  which  we  have  escaped  ?  Why 
is  the  dead  stump  of  authority  to  be  left  in  the  ground,  to 
hinder  the  healthier  upgrowth  of  the  soil  ?  So  that,  at  pre* 
sent,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  palliate  an  evil,  which  we 
have  not  power  to  remedy. 

In  the  appointment  of  churchwardens,  for  instance,  we  can 
ask  those  who  are  legally  eligible  to  the  office,  to  consider 
what  are  its  real  requirements,  and  what  it  is  which,  in  the 
eye  of  God,  they  undertake  to  perform.  Let  them  weigh 
well  its  nature,  and  either  decline  to  undertake,  or  else  use 
their  best  diligence  to  perform  it.  This  is  not  more  than 
may  be  expected,  considering  that  integrity  is  the  distin* 
guishing  virtue  of  our  countrymen.  Now,  what  are  its 
duties?     Independently  of  the  sustentation  of  the 
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they  respect  the  due  discharge  of  public  worship,  the 
guardianship  of  public  morals,  and  the  enforcement  of  at- 
tendance on  the  ordinances  of  God's  service.  The  109th 
canon  requires  the  churchwardens  to  present  such  as  lead 
immoral  lives;  the  112th  refers  to  absence  from  the  Holy 
Communion;  the  110th,  to  neglect  of  Church  service  at 
large.  Now,  the  promise  of  the  churchwardens  involves  a 
plain  obligation  to  attend  to  these  laws,  except  where  their 
execution  is  obstructed  by  some  subsequent  enactment.  To 
execute  them  by  force  is  thus  obstructed.  But  no  law  pre- 
vents the  churchwardens  from  arriving  at  the  same  result 
through  the  more  grateful  channel  of  persuasion.  And  one 
party  there  is,  over  whose  conduct  he  is  bound,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  to  exercise  controul.  How  could  men 
promise  to  enforce  the  Church's  rules,  if  it  was  their  own 
intention  to  break  them  ?  On  this  it  is,  then,  that  our  ap- 
peal to  those  who  undertake  Church  offices  should  be  built. 
Let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  attendance  at  Church — 
compliance,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  rules  of  the  service — 
and  participation  in  the  Church's  communion,  are  involved  in 
the  promise  which  is  given  by  the  churchwardens,  that  they 
will  execute  their  office,  ''  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  know- 
ledge." If  they  cannot  command  the  assent  of  others  to 
these  requirements,  they  may  command  their  own.  If  they 
are  unwilling  to  yield  such  assent,  it  were  better  that  they 
never  promised  it.  And  it  is  impossible  to  underrate  the 
good  which  would  accrue,  if  a  few  persons  were  resolute  in 
using  that  best. of  argument  a  good  example.  Nothing  is 
more  to  be  regretted  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  worship, 
than  the  prevalent  lack  of  participation.  The  Church's  ser- 
vice is  an  united  act,  in  which  the  collective  affection  of 
Christ's  mystical  body  ought  to  find  its  expression.  To  let 
the  prayers  be  a  mere  dialogue  between  the  clerk  and  the 
parson  is  wholly  to  miss  their  purpose ;  it  is  to  empty  them 
of  their  real  signification ;  and,  instead  of  that  highest  of  all 
functions,  the  aspiration  of  the  whole  Christian  community 
towards  God,  it  is  to  look  at  them  as  an  indirect  and  ineffectual 
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manner  of  giving  instruction  to  men.  What  would  more  tend 
to  correct  this  error,  than  hearty  participation,  on  behalf  of 
the  Church's  officers,  in  the  services  which  they  are  invited 
to  partake  ?  Let  them  take  the  Prayer- Book  as  the  rule  for 
their  postures  and  their  utterance  in  public  worship.  If  a 
few  persons  were  to  kneel  down  in  prayer,  and  lift  up  their 
voices  in  God''s  service,  others  would  surely  be  shamed  out 
of  sitting  by  silently,  as  if  they  came  to  a  spectacle.  If  the 
Church's  officers  united  with  the  family  of  the  parish  priest 
in  kneeling  down  before  God,  and  asking  what  is  needed  of 
Him,  their  example  would  be  the  most  effectual  of  arguments. 
Now,  can  less  than  this  be  the  duty  of  those  who  promise 
obedience  to  the  Church's  enactments  ?  All  we  ask  is  that, 
since  the  law  leaves  it  open  to  every  man  to  fill  this  post, 
none  would  undertake  it  who  cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
do  what  they  promise.  If  men  do  not  intend  to  frequent 
God's  house — if  they  do  not  desire  to  be  made  members  in 
the  Holy  Communion  of  His  mystical  body — if  they  do  not 
design  to  kneel,  praise,  and  worship,  let  them  not  contract 
the  guilt  of  engaging  to  do  all  these  things  by  voluntary 
promise,  and  to  the  guilt  of  negligence  add  the  shame  of 
perjury. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  why  does  the  law  allow  men  to 
undertake  an  office  which  they  do  not  design  to  discharge — 
at  least,  why  does  it  not  remove  such  requirements  as  it  is 
impossible  to  execute?  Why  does  it  entangle  men's  con- 
sciences by  the  show  of  obsolete  duties,  with  which  its  own 
acts  interfere  ?  This  is  to  ask.  Why  we  have  no  legislature 
to  adapt  our  obligations  to  our  circumstances;  so  that  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  laws,  which,  though  made  no  doubt  with  a 
good  design,  are  no  longer  useful. 

Now,  this  results  of  necessity  from  the  want  of  that  perfect 
unity,  which  of  old  time  bound  together  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority,  so  that  they  conjoined,  "  the  one  Co 
help  the  other."  For  where  is  the  legislative  power  which 
can  interfere  for  the  cure  of  these  evils?  Parliament,  the 
State  legislature,  and  Convocation,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
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Church,  were  once  perfectly  accordant ;  because  no  man  was 
a  member  of  the  one,  who  did  not  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  other.  Such  temporal  questions  as  concerned  the 
Church  were  naturally  left  to  the  determination  of  her  lay 
representatives  in  Parliament ;  while  they  left  the  consider* 
ation  of  spiritual  questions  to  those  whom,  as  Churchmen, 
they  accounted  the  spiritual  authority.  But  how  can  this 
co-operation  be  attained,  now  that  the  Church  cannot  look 
upon  the  members  of  the  civil  legislature  as  her  lay  repre- 
sentatives, and  therefore  cannot  expect  them  to  regard  her  as 
an  authority  in  things  divine  ?  That  it  is  unseemly  to  sub- 
mit questions  affecting  the  Church's  internal  management  to 
those  who  are  not  Churchmen,  is  what  their  own  practice 
teaches,  and  their  own  conscience  may  suggest*  For  what 
member  of  any  other  religious  body  would  commit  the  man- 
agement of  its  internal  affairs  to  members  of  the  Church? 
Would  the  Wesleyans  entrust  the  arrangements  of  their 
Conference  to  a  body  of  Churchmen  ?  Would  the  Romanists 
allow  any  but  themselves  to  settle  their  faith  ?  Since  men 
of  various  parties  have  been  admitted  to  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  our  government,  it  no  doubt  becomes  us  to 
acquiesce,  as  good  subjects,  in  what  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers 
has  decided.  But  there  surely  is  one  condition,  on  which 
we  have  a  right  to  insist ;  it  is  so  plainly  equitable,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  refused  us.  That  Romanists  or  Socinians 
should  have  their  share  in  civil  legislation,  is  part  of  that 
broad  system  of  liberty  which  renders  law  the  expression  of 
the  national  consent.  But  this  principle  gives  them  no  right 
to  legislate  for  the  Church.  Its  meaning  is,  that  no  man 
should  be  bound  by  laws,  unless  in  person,  or  by  substitute, 
he  gives  them  his  consent.  Why,  then,  should  men  desire  to 
legislate  for  a  body  to  which  they  decline  to  belong  ?  They 
can  have  no  claim  to  make  laws  which  they  are  not  to  obey. 
The  result  would  be  as  plain  a  mockery  of  God  as  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  their  fellow-creatures.  For  how  can  men 
legislate  for  a  system  of  religious  faith  in  which  they  are  not 
believers?    Would  it  become  a  Christian  legislator  to  devise 
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laws  for  securing  the  adoration  of  Mahomet,  or  the  worship 
of  the  idols  of  India  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  solemn  mockery  of 
the  God  whom  he  serves  ?  And  why  so  ?  Because  a 
legislator  is  a  man  as  much  as  his  fellows,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  will  be  summoned  to  render  his  account  before  the  righ- 
teous Judge,  before  whom  he  must  answer  for  all  fais  doings. 
And  how,  then,  can  he  reverence  that  in  public,  which  io 
private  he  disbelieves,  or  affirm  a  thing  to  be  true  in  the 
senate,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  lie  in  his  chamber?  There- 
fore, the  only  honest  course,  so  soon  as  the  legislature  consists 
of  men  of  various  faiths,  is  the  perfect  abnegation  of 
those  functions  which  involve  the  existence  of  a  single  belief 
and  an  united  confession.  The  contrary  course  would  be 
inconsistent  alike  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  individuals ;  with  a  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  truth, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  majesty  of  God.  We  may  well 
hope  that  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  conscientiousness  by 
which,  under  God*s  blessing,  our  land  has  attained  its 
present  state  of  happiness,  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  present 
emergency  to  our  secular  rulers.  The  ancient  custom  of 
Parliament  was,  not  to  legislate  for  the  Church,  except  in 
concurrence  with  that  spiritual  legislature.  Convocation,  to 
which,  while  Parliament  consisted  of  Churchmen,  it  naturally 
deferred  in  things  divine.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  defer 
equally  to  a  body,  with  which  it  is  no  longer  so  closely  con- 
joined. But  just  as  far  as  this  circumstance  exempts  it  from 
the  necessity  of  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of  Convocation, 
it  disqualifies  it  from  legislating  for  the  advancement  of 
truth.  For  which  truth  is  it  to  further?  Is  it  that  which 
Socinians  think  truth,  or  Churchmen?  The  only  thing, 
therefore,  which  the  Church  can  rightly  ask  from  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  let  alone.  State  endowments  would  only  be 
golden  fetters,  which  would  impede  her.  Even  the  most 
useful  improvements  in  organization,  would  not  compensate 
for  that  sacrifice  of  principle  which  they  would  involve.  Let 
Parliament  confine  itself  to  those  temporal  interests,  of  which 
its  abandonment  of  its  connexion  with  the  Church  has  made 
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it  8o  full  an  expression.  Indeed,  so  numerous  and  over-i 
inrhelming  are  they,  that  their  mere  pressure  would  exclude 
the  possibility  of  that  calm  and  unobstructed  attention, 
which  is  needed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 

But  if,  in  such  cases,  Parliament  neither  can,  nor  ought 
to  interfere,  does  there  remain  any  Church  legislature  which 
can  do  so?  Might  it  be  done  advantageously  by  Convo- 
cation ?  As  Parliament  in  former  times  represented  the  lay 
element  in  the  united  body  of  the  Church  community,  so  its 
spiritual  element  was  represented  by  Convocation.  While 
the  body  which  each  represented  was  in  reality  the  same, 
each  was  ready  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  the  other. 
So  that  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  polity  of  nations,  were 
a  sort  of  reflexion,  says  an  able  writer,  of  that  sacred  unity,  by 
which  the  human  and  the  Divine  were  bound  together  in  the 
hallowed  oneness  of  the  person  of  Christ.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  highest  and  holiest  view  of  human  society;  it 
vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  natural  law,  and  assigned  the 
noblest  purposes  to  human  association.  But  since  the  State 
has  relinquished  that  unity  of  faith,  whereby  it  was  bound  to 
the  Church  as  though  by  a  personal  concord,  the  Church's 
Assembly  has  become  a  mere  Assembly  of  Clergy,  and  is 
deprived  of  all  lay  co-operation.  So  that  the  change  has 
crippled  Convocation,  as  much  as  it  has  disqualified  Parlia- 
ment. Parliament  is  no  longer  a  body  of  lay  Churchmen : 
it  does  not  represent  the  Church ;  it  has  not  that  single  faith 
which  is  the  first  condition  for  legislating  in  things  divine ; 
but  Convocation  which  possesses  this  qualification,  stands  in 
need  of  lay  support  to  give  its  resolutions  a  popular  basis. 
Its  first  work,  therefore,  supposing  it  called  together,  must 
be  to  secure  such  co-operation,  both  by  rendering  the  election 
of  Clergy  more  complete,  and  by  adding  the  representatives 
of  all  lay  communicants  as  a  separate,  but  associated 
Assembly.  Such  an  Assembly,  consisting  of  members  of 
our  own  Church,  would  naturally  pay  such  regard  to  the 
spiritualty  in  things  divine,  as  cannot  any  longer  be  expected 
from   Parliament.      It  would,  of  course,  adhere  to  the  old 
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principle,  that  '*  the  body  spiritual  bad  power,  when  any 
cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or 
of  spiritual  learning,  that  it  was  declared  interpreted  and 
showed  by  that  part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritu- 
alty." This  rule  has  its  principle  in  the  fact,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  divine  comes  only  from  God,  and  that  its 
maintenance  depends  on  that  abiding  succour  of  His  spirit, 
which  is  not  more  essential  for  holiness  than  for  truth. 
Without  such  help,  no  human  society  could  pretend  to 
exercise  that  *^  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"  which  is 
claimed  by  our  20th  Article  for  the  Church.  For  why 
should  one  man's  reason  be  better  than  another's  ?  Authority 
in  things  sacred,  the  office  of  ^'keeper  of  Holy  Writ,"  implies 
the  promise  of  grace  and  God's  spirit,  as  the  only  principle 
of  discernment  among  men.  So  that  the  Church  has  no  right 
to  expect  its  claim  to  be  allowed,  except  by  Churchmen.  But 
those  who  profess  to  believe  her  the  body  of  Christ,  would  be 
inconsistent  if  they  did  not  admit  her  claim,  as  being  guided  by 
God's  Spirit,  to  possess  *^  authority  in  controversies  of  faith." 
For  it  is  not  only  asserted  in  express  terms  in  our  Articles, 
but  it  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Church.  Such 
lay  succour  then  the  Clergy  must  needs  seek  for,  if  they 
would  restore  its  complete  dimensions  to  the  Church's  legis- 
lature. Its  happy  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  that  Church  in  America,  where  it  has  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  lost  advantages  of  endowment  and  patro- 
nage. Convocation,  indeed,  has  no  power  of  providing  {(a 
such  a  result  by  new  Canons,  without  her  Majesty's  pre- 
vious consent.  It  differs  from  Parliament,  in  that  while  the 
Queen'*s  consent  is  required  by  Parliamentary  laws  as  a 
subsequent  ratification,  her  antecedent  consent  is  required 
for  those  of  Convocation.  But  such  consent  her  Majesty 
pledges  herself  to  give,  by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
Articles,  whenever  the  Church  requests  it.  And  even  this 
is  not  needful  for  such  preliminary  consideration  of  what  it 
is  expedient  to  desire,  as  must  needs  precede  the  enactment  of 
fresh  Canons.     To  call  the  Clergy  togetheft  to  gi^e  them 
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an  opportunity  of  stating  their  difficulties,  and  expressing 
their  united  will, — so  that  laws  in  things  spiritual  should 
have  that  same  condition  of  general  consent,  which  is  desired 
for  them  in  things  temporal — all  this  may  be  done  at  present 
by  our  spiritual  rulers,  whenever  the  greatness  of  the  neces- 
sity satisfies  them  that  the  time  is  come,  and  they  find  them- 
selves backed  by  the  general  wish  of  Churchmen. 

What  it  would  be  important  to  aim  at  in  our  own  pro- 
vince, would  be  such  an  amalgamation  with  the  Southern 
Convocation,  as  would  render  its  resolutions  the  act  of  the 
whole  English  Church.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Northern  Convocation  has  not  even  kept  up  its  formal  exist- 
ence, by  electing  its  Prolocutor,  or  voting  an  address  to  her 
Majesty.  The  intentions  of  our  late  revered  Metropolitan 
had  been  that,  in  this  respect,  we  should  so  far  imitate  the 
example  of  our  brethren  in  the  south,  as  not  to  allow  our 
ancient  privilege  of  addressing  the  throne  to  be  lost  by 
desuetude.  He  had,  therefore,  prepared  an  address  to  her 
Majesty,  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  all 
his  Suffragans.  It  is  needless  to  revive  the  details  of  a  past 
misunderstanding ;  but  it  was  certainly  my  wish,  that  this 
address,  which  had  been  committed  to  my  hands,  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  he  had  designed  for  it.  *'  Good 
men,"  it  is  said,  '^  have  in  their  death  holy  imaginings ;"  and 
the  last  act  of  one,  whose  long  life  showed  him  not  inclined 
to  rash  counsels,  gives  no  little  sanction  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  wiser  not  to  throw  away  ancient  usages,  even  though,  as 
in  this  case,  we  do  not  discern  their  present  utility. 

And  here,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  I  might  stop,  did  not 
the  venerable  man,  one  of  whose  last  acts  has  been  just  re- 
ferred to,  demand  of  necessity  my  closing  words.  If  nothing 
has  been  hitherto  said  of  him,  it  is  not  because  any  other 
subject  could  more  naturally  suggest  itself  to  your  thoughts 
or  to  mine.  To  many  he  had  been  longer  known  than  to 
myself;  but  none  can  have  reason  to  look  back  upon  him 
with  greater  affiection,  respect,  or  regret.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  him  the  words  of  flattery :  the  thought  of 
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the  awful  duties,  for  which  it  was  his  to  give  account,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  separate  his  departure  from  those  deep 
and  hallowed  associations,  with  which  human  panegyric  can- 
not intermingle.  Otherwise,  the  unexampled  kindness,  which 
had  suffered  no  decay  from  the  collisions  of  a  long  life — the 
private  charity,  which  none  can  appreciate,  but  those  who, 
like  myself,  were  often  his  almoners — the  calmness,  simpli- 
city, and  serenity  which  accompanied  him  to  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  would  afford  ample  subjects.  His  very  personal 
appearance  was  an  index  of  his  mind.  The  faithful  repre- 
sentation which  records  it,  speaks  of  the  thankfulness  which 
he  so  habitually  expressed,  that  of  the  few  to  whom  is  al- 
lotted the  dubious  blessing  of  his  unusual  age,  none  was  ever 
more  exempt  from  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  commonly 
render  protracted  life  a  burthen.  The  forty  years,  during 
which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  of  this  great  diocese, 
had  fallen  so  lightly  on  his  head,  that  of  him  might  almost 
be  said,  as  of  one  to  whom  it  was  assigned  apparently  by 
supernatural  gift,  ''his  eye  was  not  dim,  neither  his  natural 
force  abated."  Peace  be  with  his  memory.  And  may  he 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  leading  of  God's  people  be  en- 
dowed with  such  gifts  of  grace,  that  the  sagacity  and  dili- 
gence of  earthly  wisdom  may  minister  to  the  cause  of  God. 
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My  Rev.  Brethren, 
It  is  not  without  mingled  feelings  that  I  meet  you 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  For  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
I  look  around  me  at  every  one  of  these  our  places  of 
assembling  with  joy  and  thankfulniess  to  God,  on 
many  whom  I  have  seen  labouring  in  their  several 
parishes  with  a  wise  and  diligent  faithfulness,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  remember — as  when  I  thus 
meet  the  assembled  diocese  I  must  remember — the 
greatness  of  the  work  to  which  God's  providence  has 
called  me,  and  my  own  insufficiency  for  such  a  burden, 
I  look  around  me  and  tremble.  And  yet  even  from 
this  very  sense  of  feebleness  there  spring  up  thoughts 
of  encouragement  and  strength.  For  that  very  sense 
of  feebleness  must,  I  think,  drive  any  reflecting  man 
from  all  trust  in  himself  to  a  simple  reliance  upon 
HIS  support  whose  has  been  the  call  to  such  a  weighty 
and  perilous  charge.     It  must  force  him  from  all 
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notions  of  personal  ability  or  fitness  to  a  single  trust 
in  Him  who  founded  this  ministry ;  who  appointed 
this  ofiice,  who  committed  it  to  men,  and  who  will 
strengthen  their  infirmity  to  whom  He  gives  grace  to 
plead  his  promises  and  call  for  his  aid. 

Any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  which 
belong  to  this  ofiice  must,  I  think,  lead  every  one  to 
say  from  his  very  heart,  "  Who  is  suflBcient  for  these 
things  ?"  for  the  Bishop's  ofiice  is  the  earthly  centre 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  with  all  its  risks  and  ven- 
tures, for  our  own  souls,  and  for  the  souls  of  others 
for  whom  Christ  died  ; — and  for  whom  we  must,  each 
one,  as  far  as  they  are  entrusted  to  us,  render  up  a 
strict  account.  Such,  certainly,  was  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  in  early  times,  and  recorded  alike  by 
those  who  discharged  it,  and  those  amongst  whom  it 
was  exercised.  This  was  the  reason  why,  wherever 
the  Church  had  the  most  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  to  dare, 
she  cast  forth  the  Episcopate.  This  was  the  reason 
why  great  saints,  although  they  were  furnished  with 
every  earthly  instrument  of  service,  shrunk  from  the 
burden  and  risk  of  so  great  a  charge.  For  then  it 
was  understood  and  believed  that  ''God"  had  '^set 
forth  the  Apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death,** 
having  ''made"  them  "a  spectacle  unto  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men ' ;"  and  that  they  who  fol- 
lowed them  in  their  ofiice  had  succeeded,  in  their 
measure,  to  a  like  inheritance.  It  was  then  under- 
stood and  believed,  that  the  ministry  of  Priests  and 
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Deacons  was  an  emanation  drawn  forth  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  Church's  need  required  from  that  Apo- 
stolic office  which  the  Lord  Himself  had  founded^ 
and  made  the  especial  channel  of  his  grace  for 
evangelizing  the  world;  sud  that,  as  when  Titus 
"  ordained  Elders  in  every  city,"  be  made  pn>visioii 
for  that  due  discharge  of  the  work  committed  to 
him,  for  which  his  personal  service  never  could 
have  sufficed,  that  so  the  parochial  ministry  gave 
the  like  power  to  those  who  succeeded  to  his 
charge : — that  thus  the  Bishop  laboured  through  his 
Clergy,  and  that  they^  in  their  several  ministries^ 
carried  out  his  necessary  lack  of  service^  and  so  en^ 
abled  him  to  fulfil  the  injunction  which,  at  his  con-* 
secration,  he  receives  amongst  ourselves,  as  the  ^  chief 
pastor"  of  his  diocese — "  Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the 
sick,  bind  up  the  broken,  bring  again  the  outcasts* 
seek  the  lost  *•" 

Thus  it  was  felt  to  appertain  to  the  office  of  the 
Bishop  to  weigh  v^th  patient  care  all  the  Church's 
needs,  to  suggest  and  direct  all  her  endeavour^; 
to  encourage,  to  reprove,  if  need  be  to  punish ;  to 
preserve  the  high  standard  of  devotion,  to  guard 
the  purity  of  doctrine,  to  protect  the  flock  from 
evil  pastors,  to  be  foremost  in  every  labour,  danger, 
and  self-deniaL  Thus  amidst  the  multitude  of  in- 
struments was  secured  harmony  of  action :  and  thus 
were  all  the  services  of  His  people,  and  the  appointed 
channels  of  His  gracious  gifts  to  them,  drawn  up 
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together  into  a  visible  unity,  which  pointed  directly 
to  that  intercession  of  our  Lord  through  which  alone 
any  service  can  be  offered ;  and  from  which  descends 
to  every  member  of  His  Church  every  where  that 
grace  which  unites  each  one  to  their  only  true  and 
ever-living  Head. 

Who  can  wonder  that  from  such  **  a  care  of  all  the 
churches"  the  vigorous  soul  of  Ambrose,  as  well  as 
the  more  plaintive  piety  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  should 
so  ardently  have  panted  to  escape  ?  And  though,  my 
reverend  brethren,  the  actings  of  this  office  amongst 
ourselves  are  greatly  circumscribed  and  narrowed, 
yet  in  its  essence  it  is  unchanged,  and  it  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  same  spirit.  It  still  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  heavy  burden :  still  before  his  mind,  whom 
God  has  indeed  called  to  it,  must  pass  day  after 
day  the  needs,  the  difficulties,  the  dangers  of  each 
separate  pastor  who  is  labouring  under  him,  and  of 
each  flock  committed  to  them.  The  diocese  lies 
mapped  out  before  him ;  in  his  secret  prayers,  day 
after  day,  the  several  necessities  of  its  different  parts 
are  brought  before  his  God :  in  that  Presence  only 
can  he  lay  down  his  burden :  for  though  of  God's 
great  mercy  he  is  filled  with  thankfulness  and  joy, 
with  seeing,  in  one  place  and  another,  the  fruit  of 
the  pastor  s  prayers,  and  labours,  and  faithfiilness,  in 
a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  souls  rescued  from 
the  power  of  the  evil  one ;  yet  too  often,  alaSy  bis 
soul  is  pierced  by  the  thought  of  wants  unsupplied 
in  this  parish,  of  a  ministry  missing  its  aim  in  that; 
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of  world  tioess,  of  inefficiency,  of  despondency  amongst 
one  or  another  of  those  over  whom  he  is  appointed 
to  watch ;  and  through  whom  he  is  discharging  that 
fearful  trust — the  ministry  of  souls. 

The  actings  of  this  office  are,  as  I  have  said,  circum- 
scribed and  narrowed  amongst  ourselves  until  there 
scarcely  is  left  to  it  any  authority,  save  that  which 
man  gave  not,  and  which  man  cannot  take  away — its 
spiritual  authority  amongst  those  who  believe  it  to 
be  God's  appointment,  and  who  honour  it  for  his 
sake.  As  far  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  many  of 
those  external  aids  which  heretofore  increased  its 
sway,  it  may  be,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  has  per- 
mitted their  gradual  removal,  in  order  thus  to  free 
it  from  the  secularity  which,  so  soon  as  the  powers 
of  the  world  are  on  her  side,  is  always  ready  to  creep 
over  the  offices  of  Christ's  Church.  It  may  be,  that 
He  is  intending  thus  to  call  forth  within  the  Church 
of  this  nation  a  more  lively  sense  of  that  Dispensa- 
tion of  His  Spirit  which  He  has  verily  bestowed 
upon  her ;  and  to  teach  her  to  trust  in  things  divine 
more  simply  to  that  promised  Presence  of  Himself 
vnth  her,  in  which  alone,  and  not  in  any  arm  of 
flesh,  can  be  her  strength.  Certain  it  is,  that  where- 
ever  this  apostolic  office  has  been  administered  in 
faith  and  prayer,  with  singleness  of  aim  and  humi- 
lity of  soul,  and  where  have  gathered  around  it 
a  faithful  Laity  and  Clergy,  seeing  in  it  God's  appoint- 
ment, that  there  it  has  been  ever  found  to  be  at  once 
the  living  spring  and  tempering  rule  of  united,  and 
therefore  effectual  action  for  our  Lord  and  Master. 
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It  is  as  holding,  however  unworthily,  such  an 
office,  that  I  come  to-day  amongst  you;  desiring 
greatly  to  be  amongst  you,  through  the  aid  of  God, 
as  a  partner  of  your  labours,  a  sharer  of  your  griefs, 
a  lightener  of  your  anxieties,  a  helper  of  your  joy ; 
earnestly  entreating  your  prayers  that  I  may  have 
grace  so  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  office,  that,  at  the 
great  day,  I  may  give  up  my  account  with  joy ;  and 
bespeaking,  my  reverend  brethren,  your  forbear- 
ance towards  the  infirmities  and  errors  which  may 
attend  my  administration,  your  candid  interpreta- 
tion of  much  which,  as  years  pass  on,  suspicion 
might  distrust,  or  maliciousness  pervert ;  your  con- 
fidence in  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  my  desire 
to  discharge  its  duties,  as  in  God's  sight,  and  your 
full  and  cheerful  co-operation  with  me  in  the  due 
fulfilment  of  our  great  common  trust. 

It  is  as  having  this  trust  in  common  that  we  meet 
here  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  our  common 
interests.  That  we  should  so  consult  together,  I 
deem  most  important;  for,  without  such  united 
counsels,  that  union  which  is  essential  to  our  strength 
must  be  impossible.  And,  on  this  account,  I  greatly 
lament  the  change  which  has  gradually  passed  over 
these  our  diocesan  gatherings. 

Excellent  as  in  many  respects  is  the  working  of 
that  law  of  necessary  publicity  to  which  almost  all 
action  is  now  subjected,  it  is,  undoubtedly^  a  great 
hindrance  to  taking  counsel  when  it  must  be  taken 
in  public :  and  a  Bishop's  visitation  would  be  another, 
and  for  his  diocese,  I  believe,  a  finr  more  eSectaal 
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instrument  of  good,  if  he  then  spoke  only  to  those 
immediately  concerned  with  the  matters  as  to  which 
he  speaks,  and  consulted  with  those  only  with  whom 
he  has  to  work. 

Such  an  institution,  however,  a  visitation  cannot 
now  be  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  so  makes 
me  the  more  desire  to  supply  this  lack  of  free  inter- 
course by  other  provisions.  It  is  vnth  this  view  that 
I  have  proposed  to  the  Rural  Deans  and  other  officers 
of  the  diocese,  what  their  kindness  has  enabled  me 
hitherto  to  carry  out,  that  we  should  spend  annually 
some  days  together  at  Cuddesdon,  for  common  prayer 
and  common  counsel. 

Greatly  should  I  rejoice  to  carry  out  this  practice 
further  amongst  the  body  of  the  Clergy,  should  it 
be  desired  by  any  number  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  has,  I  believe,  been  kept  alive  in  other 
branches  of  Christ's  Church,  favoured  far  less  than 
we  are  in  purity  of  faith  and  doctrine,  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  such  habitual  meetings  of  the  Bishop 
with  his  Clergy,  for  some  days  of  separation  from  all 
worldly  business,  for  mutual  counsel  and  prayer,  and 
reading  God's  word,  and  meditation,  and  partaking 
together  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  give  practical  reality  to  this  close 
connexion  between  myself  and  those  who  labour  in  the 
several  parochial  charges  of  the  diocese,  that  I  have 
required, — ^as  I  have  already  stated  to  you  through 
the  Archdeacons, — that  I  should  be  consulted  before 
any  unlicensed  clergyman  officiates  more  than  three 
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times  within  the  diocese:  and,  f(v  the  mne  pur- 
pose, I  now  express  mj  desire  that  in  this  diocese,  as 
in  many  others,  no  formal  nomination  should  be  given 
to  a  curate  until  the  incumbent  has  consulted  me 
upon  his  fitness  for  the  proposed  cure. 

To  secure  further  this  inter-communion,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  make  the  episcopal  office  felt  in  jour 
seTeral  parishes  to  be  a  living  reality,  and  not  a  mere 
abstraction,  it  is  moreover  mv  desire,  mv  reverend 
brethren,  to  join  as  often  as  possible  in  voor  parochial 
services.  I  wish  that  I  could  hope  to  be  occadonallv 
with  all ;  but  this  the  extent  of  an  English  diocese 
makes  well-nigh  impossible.  But  it  will  be  mv 
endeavour  to  be  firom  time  to  time  with  as  manv 
as  opportunity  allows  in  their  ordinary  Sonday 
services.  These  and  our  other  meetings  will,  I  trust, 
give  us  many  opportunities  for  that  free  intercourse 
and  closer  converse  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
maintain  with  vou,  and  which  manv  circumstances 
render  little  possible  at  this  our  more  official  meeting. 
Whilst,  however,  it  no  longer  affords  scope  for  this, 
we  may,  through  God*s  aid,  render  it  not  a  little 
useful.  We  may  profitably  take  together  a  more 
general  view  of  our  position,— of  its  strength,  and  of 
its  weakness,  of  its  duties,  and  its  blessings. 

And  first,  let  me  speak  to  you  briefly  on  some 
public  matters  which  I  think  must  interest  us  all. 
For  though  the  Clergy  should  never  so  lower  down 
their  high  calling  as  to  become  political  rather  than 
q)iritoal  men,  yet,  in  the  tme  and  Christian  sense  of 
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the  word,  the  highest  interests  of  the  iroXircui  are 
their  special  charge.  It  appertains  to  their  oflSce,  a» 
instructors  and  guides  of  thought  and  opinion,  that 
they  should  closely  watch  all  measures  which  tend 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and,  above  ail,  the 
morals  of  the  people.  The  tendency,  in  many  quar- 
ters, to  multiply  such  efforts  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable  symptoms  of  the  present  time ;  and  you 
may  greatly  aid  such  good  works  by  being  ready  to 
give  them,  in  your  several  spheres,  your  support  and 
co-operation.  I  allude,  and  I  can  only  allude,  to 
such  measures  as  those  for  protecting  women  from  the 
execrable  arts  of  the  pander;  for  limiting  the  hours 
on  which  houses  for  the  sale  of  fermented  or  spi- 
rituous liquors  can  be  opened  on  the  Sunday ;  for 
maintaining  by  protective  enactments,  for  shop- 
keepers and  others,  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  day ;  for 
preventing  the  brutalizing  sports  which  inflict  torture 
on  animals,  and  degrade  those  addicted  to  them ;  for 
correcting  the  grievous  abuses  by  which  so  many 
charitable  trusts  are  diverted  from  their  lawful  pur- 
poses ;  for  improving  our  system  of  prison  discipline, 
and  the  moral  treatment  of  our  convicts' ;  and  for  pro- 
moting in  various  ways,  by  sanitary  measures  and 
by  improvements  in  the  poor  laws,  the  welfare  and 


*  In  these  refonns,  thank  God,  the  county  of  Berks,  in  our  own 
diocese,  has  taken  the  lead.  The  results  ohtained  in  Reading 
gaol,  under  a  system  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  adminis- 
tered by  the  visiting  justices,  with  the  able  assistance  of  their 
excellent  chaplain,  the  Rev.  T.  Field,  ought  to  lead  to  the  reform 
of  all  our  other  gaols. 
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comforts  of  the  labouring  population.  In  such  mea- 
sures as  these  you  cannot  fail  to  feel  an  interest ; 
and,  as  to  manj  of  them,  your  practical  knowledge 
may  enable  you  to  afford  to  those  who  bring  them 
forward  much  useful  information  and  valuable  support. 

On  another  matter  which  has  been  before  parlia- 
ment I  must  speak  somewhat  more  particularly: 
I  allude  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  laws  which 
take  special  cognizance  of  offences  committed  by 
clerks  in  holy  orders. 

Of  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish Clergy,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  speak  in  exaggerated  terms.  It  is 
of  God's  special  mercy  to  us,  as  a  Church  and  a 
nation,  that  they  are  such  as  in  the  mass  they  are. 
I  believe  that  no  other  nation,  and  perhaps  no  other 
time,  could  produce  so  large  a  number  of  men,  ex- 
posed in  many  respects  to  such  peculiar  temptations, 
and  tried  by  so  many  difficulties,  who  could  be  com- 
pared with  them  in  purity  of  life  and  morals.  And 
from  this,  two  corollaries  follow :  first,  that  as  a  body 
they  stand  in  these  respects  eminently  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  right-minded  men ;  and,  secondly, 
that  any  exception  to  their  general  character  of 
integrity  and  blamelessness  attracts  an  attention,  and 
provokes  a  scandal,  which  are  searching  and  inju- 
rious, exactly  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  of  that 
ordinary  rule  which  the  offender  breaks.  Now,  as 
this  scandal,  with  its  consequent  subjecting  of  others 
to  suspicion,  reaches  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  it  is  a  signal  benefit  to  the  virtuous  that  the 
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opportunities  for  scandal  and  suspicion  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  removed,  by  the  existence  of  easy  and 
certain  means  for  proving  or  disproving  guilt,  and 
for  promptly  punishing  the  guilty. 

That  no  such  means  exist  at  present,  I  believe  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  ever  thought  upon  the 
subject.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  great  purity  of 
the  mass  of  the  English  Clergy,  can  account  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  law  in  its  present  state ; 
and  sorely  have  they,  in  some  places,  smarted  under 
its  present  inefficiency;  bearing  for  years,  it  may 
be,  through  a  whole  district,  the  reproach  pro- 
voked by  some  one  scandalous  oSender  whom,  in 
the  present  laxity  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  sufficient  punishment  to  reach.  As  well,  there- 
fore, to  guard  the  virtuous  as  to  clear  ourselves  from 
the  great  guilt  of  enduring  amongst  us  those  *'  who 
make  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress,"  ought  we  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  improvement  of  the  enact- 
ments which  bear  upon  this  subject;  and  however 
we  may  wish,  that  on  such  matters  the  Church  was  at 
liberty  to  deliberate  for  herself  on  the  evils  which 
afflict  her  and  their  cure,  the  only  practical  remedy 
must  be  by  legislation.  To  introduce  such  a  remedy 
was  the  object  of  the  bill  which  (after  full  consider- 
ation in  a  select  committee,  where  its  details  wer& 
weighed  carefully  by  all  the  law  lords,)  was  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  Its  prin- 
ciple was  to  submit  all  questions  of  fact  to  a  jury 
chosen  by  lot  from  a  jury  list  of  incumbents,  which 
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jury  list  should  be  filled  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
incumbents  in  the  archdeaconry,  by  their  own  free 
choice,  and  with  a  right  of  challenge  given  to  the 
accused,  reserving  to  the  Bishop  that  judicial  func- 
tion alone  which  is  inalienable  from  his  office. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  great   difiSculties   must 
beset  the  framing  of  such  an  enactment;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  face  them  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case;   and   I   confidently   bespeak    your    assistance 
towards  devising  and  carrying  through  a  safe  mea- 
sure to  secure  these  ends.     I  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  aid  which  I  received  by  discussing  the 
bill  proposed  last  session  personally  with  the  Rural 
Deans,   and   by  receiving   through    them   the    ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy. 
Such  assistance  I  shall  seek  again  if  the  bill,  before 
it  is  proceeded  with,  should  be  materially  altered. 
Upon    the  supposed  danger  (on  which   I  was  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  those  present)  of  the  introduction 
into  the  bill  of  some  new  definition  of  heresy,  it  is, 
I  think,  sufiicient  to  say,  that  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  the  success  of  any  such  attempt.     It  is  one 
which  I  should  certainly  agree  with  you  in  resisting 
to  the  utmost,  from  the  fullest  conviction,  that  for 
the  Church  to  allow  a  body  alien  to  herself,  such  as 
is  the  legislature  of  this  land,  to  settle  for  her  what 
should  be  her  symbols  or  her  doctrines,  would  be  to 
abdicate  her  highest  ofiSce ;  to  abandon  the  charter 
given  her  of  God ;  and  to  declare  herself  to  be  a 
mere  creature  of  human  institution. 
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I  now  turn,  my  reverend  brethren,  to  another 
matter  of  mixed  diocesan  and  public  interest,  to  which 
I  would  call  your  most  attentive  consideration.  I 
mean  the  subject  of  National  Education,  and  our 
own  duties  in  relation  to  it.  This  subject,  at  all 
times  one  of  the  greatest  interest,  is  at  this  time  of 
even  increased  importance,  from  the  position  with 
regard  to  it  assumed  by  the  government,  as  well  as 
from  the  state  of  our  population.  The  vast  increase 
of  our  population  in  point  of  numbers,  the  new  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  passing,  the  political  power 
lodged  in  hands  unused  to  the  trust,  the  eager  bid- 
ding for  its  leadership  by  all  descriptions  of  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral,  political,  and  religious  impostors; 
the  widening  separation  between  poverty  and  wealth ; 
the  loosening  and  wearing  out  of  the  old  bands  and 
social  relations  which  have  so  long  held  together 
English  society,  with  the  agitating  impulses  which 
have  been,  and  must  be,  communicated  to  it  from 
other  countries,  all  render  the  due  training  of  our 
people  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  question  of  the 
day.  How  shall  we  escape  the  storm  in  which  so 
many  gallant  vessels  have  already  foundered,  if,  with 
the  waves  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  hurricane, 
we  have  crews  unpractised  and  unfurnished ;  ships 
without  rudders,  and  without  a  compass?  Every  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  prisoners  in  our  gaols  reveals  the 
same  facts,  which  are  at  once  our  reproach  for  the 
past,  and  our  encouragement  for  the  future.  We 
find  the  mass  of  our  criminals  composed  of  those 
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whom  neither  Cliristianity  nor  civilization  have 
reached ;  who  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  beside 
us  uniiistructed  and  unhealed,  to  prove,  in  the  ripened 
maturity  of  their  vices,  our  chastisers  and  their  own 
destroyers.  Of  767  prisoners  committed  to  Reading 
gaol,  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  this  last 
Michaelmas,  from  that  portion  of  the  diocese,  256 
were  quite  unable  to  read,  whilst  those  w^ho  had 
received  such  an  education  as  enabled  them  to  un- 
derstand easily  what  they  read  amounted  only  to 
twenty-six.  As  to  religious  training,  the  evidence 
was  of  the  same  character:  only  forty  could  re- 
peat the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and 
portions  of  the  Catechism ;  and  not  less  than  140 
were  ignorant  of  the  simplest  truths  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  even  (marvellous  as  it  appears)  of  the  very 
Name  of  Christ.  Of  the  whole  757,  as  many  as  415 
had  been  at  no  school,  or  at  one  for  too  short  a  period 
to  make  any  real  exception,  and  only  twenty-four  had 
been  confirmed — had  reached,  that  is,  the  due  close 
of  a  Church  of  England  education.  Who  can  doubt, 
after  such  revelations,  that  the  education  of  our  people 
is  our  most  important  business  ? 

To  the  greatness  of  this  question  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  gradually  awaking ; 
Parliament  has  voted  funds  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, and  successive  governments  have  endeavoured 
to  form  rules  for  their  safe  administration. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  institute  a  great  scheme 
of  national  instruction ;  and  as  our  unhappy  divisions 
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rendered  united  religious  training  manifestly  unat- 
tainable, it  was  proposed  that  the  State,  leaving  to 
other  hands  the  supply  of  the  religious  element,  should 
provide  a  secular  education  for  the  industrial  classes. 
But  this  scheme  found  no  general  favour  any  where. 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  both  awoke  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  Education.  It  was  in  vain  that 
they  were  told  that  England  was  the  least-educated 
country  of  civilized  Europe ;  that  their  eyes  were 
pointed  to  Prussia,  where  every  rustic  labourer  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  philosopher ;  they  had  an  instinct- 
ive perception  that,  with  all  our  admitted  deficiencies, 
England  could  not  be  what  it  was  if  Englishmen 
were  in  education  so  utterly  behind  all  other  people ; 
they  distrusted  the  showy  schemes  which  were  sug- 
gested for  their  imitation ;  and,  though  they  could 
not  actually  prophesy  the  contrast  which,  through 
God's  mercy  to  us,  uneducated  England  would  in  this 
very  year  exhibit  to  highly  educated  Prussia,  they 
could  declare  that  no  education  could  supply  the 
wants  of  England  which  did  not  teach  her  people 
first  to  fear  God,  and  then  to  honour  the  Queen ; 
which  did  not,  that  is  to  say,  teach  them  to  base  upon 
serving  God  all  their  other  actions ;  which  did  not 
set  before  them,  as  man  s  highest  honour  as  well  as 
greatest  happiness,  the  being  under  a  true  law  of 
duty,  and  fulfilling  its  requirements  towards  their 
neighbour  and  their  God.  The  struggle  ended,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  in  an  agreement  under  which  the 
resources  of  the  State  were  given  to  assist  the  various 
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religious  bodies  which  were  actually  engaged  iu  the 
work  of  education,  in  proportion  to  their  own  con- 
tributions, reserving  only  to  the  gOYemment  the 
power  of  ascertaining,  by  a  well-devised  inspection, 
that  the  public  money  did  maintain  efficient  schools. 
At  first  the  public  grants  were  limited  to  aiTording 
aid  in  building  school-houses;  but  the  experience  soon 
attained,  both  of  the  important  stimulus  to  private 
efforts  which  a  public  grant  afforded,  and  of  the  need 
of  applying  such  a  stimulus  as  much  to  maintaining 
as  to  creating  schools,  led  to  further  plans,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  annual  expenses  of  schools  was  to 
be  defrayed  from  public  grants.  This  new  element 
of  assistance  gave  rise  to  new  rules  for  its  con- 
duct :  a  secure  conveyance  of  the  site  and  buildings, 
with  the  assurance  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school,  was  all  which  had  been  hitherto  re- 
quired ;  but  it  seemed  now  desirable  to  fix,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  should  be  the  future  local  government 
of  the  schools,  which  would  be  annually  aided  from 
the  public  funds.  Hence  arose  the  suggestion  of 
inserting  in  the  trust-deeds  certain  clauses,  providing 
for  the  future  management  of  the  schools.  To  such 
clauses  in  the  abstract,  the  Church  cannot,  in  my 
judgment,  reasonably  object.  If  properly  conceived, 
they  may  be  her  great  security :  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  too  clearly  the  conditions  on  which  any  religious 
body  is  to  receive  the  aid  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
State.  But  then  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
those  conditions  should  thoroughly  accord  with  her 
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fundamental  principles.  To  secure  this  for  the 
Church  has  been  the  object  of  negotiations,  in 
which  the  National  Society  has  been  long  engaged 
with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  negotiation  are  now  fully  before  you. 
All  the  material  requirements  of  the  Society  have 
been  granted, — ^with  one  exception :  upon  that  one 
exception  it  will  be  for  the  Church  at  large  to  pro- 
nounce :  it  respects  the  proposed  appellate  juris- 
diction upon  questions  not  relating  to  direct  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  to  which  the  local  committee 
of  a  school  cannot  agree.  The  National  Society 
was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement,  which 
should  leave  to  the  local  promoters  of  schools  the 
power  of  inserting  in  the  trust-deeds  either  of  the 
following  provisions,  at  their  ovni  free  choice. 

1st,  That  the  appeal  on  all  matters,  as  well  as  on 
those  which  regarded  the  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion, should  be  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese; 
or,  2dly»  That  the  appeal  should  be  to  two  arbi- 
ters, the  one  of  whom  should  be  named  by  the 
Bishop  of  the.  diocese  from  amongst  his  Clergy,  the 
other  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  from 
the  School  Inspectors, — who  must  previously  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
province  :  that  these  two  should,  before  entering  on 
the  question,  nominate  a  third  to  act  as  final  arbiter 
in  the  event  of  their  own  disagreement ;  and  that  if 
they  could  not,  within  a  limited  time,  agree  in  such 
a   nomination,   that    the    final    arbiter    should  be 
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appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  and 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  conjointly.  The 
latter  of  these  provisions  was  fully  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  but  they  have  finally 
refused  to  admit  the  first.  Practically  speaking,  I 
believe  that  there  would  be  no  material  difference 
between  the  working  of  the  two  provisions :  but  I 
deeply  lament  the  spirit  evinced  in  the  requirement, 
that  a  Church  of  England  school  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  receiving  public  aid,  because  a  largo 
ascertained  majority  of  its  lay  founders  desired  to 
give  to  its  committee  the  right  of  appealing  in  all 
matters  to  their  Bishop. 

This  would  not  be  the  place  for  entering  further 
upon  the  details  of  this  negotiation;  but  I  desire 
to  consider  with  you,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  our  conduct  on  this 
question  at  the  present  juncture. 

We  should  then,  I  think,  endeavour  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Grovemment  in 
promoting  education ;  and  with  this  course  we  should 
allow  no  needless  suspicions  or  imaginary  jealousies 
to  interfere.  We  must  be  ready  to  waive  every 
thing  short  of  principle.  But  no  one  single  principle 
can  we  abandon.  We  have  a  prescribed  definition 
of  education;  we  have  a  prescribed  mode  of  con- 
ducting it ;  we  can  receive  or  administer  no  other. 
Education  means  in  our  mouths  the  training  for 
service  here,  and  for  glory  hereafter,  according  to 
God's  revealed  will,  and    by    His  selected  instru- 
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ments,  souls  which  have  been  brought  at  baptism 
under  the  operation  and  influence  of  the  outward 
appointments  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  training  we  know  to  be  the  highest 
they  can  receive  intellectually,  the  purest  morally, 
the  best  politically :  if  the  State  will  put  into  our 
hands  increased  means  for  carrying  out  this  system 
of  education,  we  shall,  I  trust,  gratefully,  honestly, 
and  zealously  co-operate  with  it.  In  such  a  work 
the  Church  of  England  has  never  yet  been  a  back- 
ward or  a  dishonest  instrument  of  that  national 
polity  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  as  truly,  as  she 
is  herself,  God's  institution.  But  she  can  train  on 
no  other  system :  for  the  State  to  seek  to  use  her  as  a 
slave,  would  be  to  destroy  her  faculty  of  service.  For 
in  the  indwelling  of  God's  power  is  all  her  might ; 
and  if  her  locks  are  shorn,  and  her  rule  broken,  her 
Nazarite  strength  would  depart  from  her,  and  she 
would  become  as  others  of  this  earth. 

What  then  individually  and  collectively  we  must 
insist  upon  is,  that  we  should  be  assured  that  Church 
schools  should  be  conducted  by  Churchmen  upon 
Church  principles.  We  have, — for  I  speak  herein 
vrith  the  utmost  confidence  for  all  my  brethren  of  the 
Clergy, — we  have  no  wish  to  exclude  the  laity  from 
their  full  share  in  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
conducting  Church  schools.  We  have  no  wish  to 
monopolize  the  conduct  of  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  earnestly  desire  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  our  lay  brethren.     We  know  that  we  are 
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never  so  efficient  for  good  as  when  they  are  working 
truly  and  heartily  with  us.  We  have  no  wish  in  any 
matter,  least  of  all  in  a  matter  such  as  this,  to  be 
"  lords  over  God's  heritage ;"  but  we  are  bound  to 
require  that  those  who  join  us  in  administering  such 
a  trust  should  be  indeed  what  they  are  called, 
Church  of  England  laymen.  That  they  should  not 
be  those  who  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  or 
from  never  having  joined  any  religious  body,  are 
loosely  classed  amongst  us,  but  that  they  should  be 
in  truth,  life,  and  principle  members  of  our  own 
communion.  Further,  we  are  bound  to  require  that 
in  the  event  of  any  disagreement  between  the  mana- 
gers  of  schools,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  or 
the  character  of  books  to  be  used,  or  instruction  to  be 
given  in  them,  the  appeal  should  lie  to  some  autho- 
rity necessarily  within  the  Church.  Thus  much  we 
must  require  in  order  that  the  power  may  be  secured 
to  us  of  teaching  to  all  the  children  committed  to  us 
all  necessary  truth ;  not  lowering  down  our  teaching 
to  suit  others ;  but  maintaining  and  using  our  own 
sacred  deposit  of  God's  word,  God's  truth  and  God's 
training,  in  their  fulness,  as  we  have  received  them. 
How  far  those  who  differ  from  us  should  be 
allowed  by  us  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools 
is  another  question ;  and  one  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  managers  of 
each  school.  I,  for  my  part,  as  a  parochial  Clergy- 
man, always  have  rejoiced,  and  still  should  rejoice, 
to  receive  into  schools  thus  constituted  all  without 
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exception  who  will  come  to  them;  nay,  I  would 
gladly  train  in  them  for  six  days  those  who  are  not 
sent  to  me  for  seven,  or  for  four  days  those  whom 
I  could  not  get  for  six ;  I  would  willingly  give  them 
some  blessing  if  I  could  not  give  them  all  they 
might  receive ;  and  thus  we  might  hope  more  fully 
to  discharge  the  great  work  of  diffiising  on  all  sides 
of  us  some  measures  at  least  of  Christian  training. 

How  great  the  work  is  which  we  have  to  perform 
in  this  diocese  a  very  little  reflection  may  show  us. 
The  population  of  the  diocese  amounted  at  the  last 
census  to  478,773  persons.  The  best  calculations 
give  one-seventh  of  these  as  the  number  for  whose 
education  some  charitable  assistance  ought  to  be 
provided.  For  so  many,  then,  if  we  act  up  to  our 
character  as  the  Church  of  the  nation,  we  ought  to 
be  providing.  Those  returned  to  me  in  the  answers 
to  my  visitation  questions,  as  actually  under  the  direct 
training  of  the  Church,  amount  to  not  quite  one-half 
of  this  number ;  and  though,  for  various  causes,  this 
does  not  include  a  full  return  from  every  parish,  yet 
it  manifestly  leaves  merely  numerically  a  very  large 
deficiency. 

But  this  is  far  from  representing  the  whole  case. 
Besides  the  numbers  left  untaught,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  any  present  machinery  for  the  supply  or 
the  wants  of  whole  classes  of  the  population ;  and 
there  is  a  deficiency  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which 
is  supplied. 

Very  little  provision,  e.g.^  has  been  made  hitherto 
for  the  true  education  of  that  large  and  most  im- 
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portant  class  (the  existence  of  which  so  signally 
distinguishes  our  land)  which  lies  between  the  higher 
gentry  and  the  labourers.  A  proposal  has  been 
made,  as  many  of  you  know,  to  provide  on  a  liberal 
scale,  in  connexion  with  our  own  diocesan  training 
institution,  for  this  want,  by  founding  a  thoroughly 
good  school  for  the  sons  of  our  yeomen  and  upper 
tradesmen, — a  school  to  which  they  might  send  their 
children  with  the  same  general  assurance,  that  they 
would  receive  in  it  a  thoroughly  sound  English  and 
religious  education,  as  is  possessed  by  the  higher 
gentry  in  our  existing  public  schools  and  universities. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  the  great  need  of  such  an 
institution  were  more  widely  known,  the  funds  need- 
ful for  its  establishment  would  speedily  be  raised. 

But  we  need  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  which  we  do  give.  To  effect  this  object^  the 
diocesan  institution  for  training  parochial  school- 
masters and  mistresses  was  iramed;  and  to  the 
utmost  reach  of  its  means  it  has  in  the  main  faith- 
fully fulfilled  its  task  ^.  But  its  means  are  at  present 
utterly  inadequate  to  its  necessities ;  and  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  the  most  important  diocesan 
move  we  can  make,  is  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
this  institution.     For  at  this  time  it  is  not  merely 

*  I  cannot  refer  to  the  Diocesan  Board  without  returning  pub- 
licly my  thanks  to  the  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College  fer 
his  services  as  its  Treasurer;  and  to  the  Rev.  £•  Hobhouse^ 
Fellow  of  Merton,  for  the  unwearied  attention  he  has  given  to  it, 
with  his  brother  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dodd,  Rector  of 
Hampton-Poyle. 
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that  its  comparative  inefficiency  will  in  some  degree 
limit  our  usefulness,  but  that  it  will  subject  us  to 
new  and  serious  injury.  Constituted  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, it  cannot  satisfy  the  just  requirements  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  to  tenure,  extent,  or  provision  for 
its  purpose.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  on  the 
list  of  those  institutions  to  which  the  training  of 
Queen's  scholars  is  to  be  committed  :  and  I  beg  you 
to  weigh  carefully  the  following  results,  which,  under 
the  new  prospects  of  education,  must  follow  from 
our  not  at  once  raising  it  to  the  necessary  standard. 
Of  the  pupil  teachers  who  are  now  being  appren- 
ticed in  our  parochial  schools, — and  whose  numbers 
will,  doubtless,  be  increased  when  the  important 
assistance  to  be  obtained  from  their  presence  towards 
the  funds  of  the  school  is  known  by  experience, — 
the  best  will  obtain  Queen's  scholarships.  The 
condition  of  the  Queen's  scholarship  is,  that  the 
scholar  shall  continue  his  training  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  grant  in  some  training  school  which  reaches 
to  the  prescribed  standard.  Unless,  therefore,  our 
own  diocesan  school  is  so  far  improved  as  to  be 
placed  upon  the  list,  our  best  scholars  must  be  taken 
from  us, — it  may  be,  to  the  training  of  dissenting 
institutions;  and  thus  the  diocese  certainly,  and 
perhaps  the  Church,  will  lose  the  services  of  all  its 
best  pupils ;  whilst  the  Diocesan  Institute  will  lose 
at  once  the  pecuniary  support  it  would  have  received 
from  the  payments  made  for  the  Queen's  Scholars ; 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  it  will  be  lowered  in 
character  by  becoming  the  mere  refuge  for  those  who 
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were  too  idle  or  too  dull  to  rise  to  the  highest  level  of 
attainment.  Thus,  the  quality  of  Church  education 
must  be  fatally  sunk  amongst  us,  unless,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  we  raise  the  sum  of  money  needed,  once  for 
all,  to  put  our  training  institution  upon  an  eflScient 
footing.  We  need,  moreover,  greatly  for  the  supply 
of  our  own  wants,  an  increase  of  numbers  in  our 
training  school.  An  union  has  been  effected,  as 
you  are  aware,  between  this  diocese  and  that  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  under  the  terms  of  which, 
we  are  to  train  their  schoolmasters,  and  they  are 
to  train  our  schoolmistresses ;  by  which  arrangement, 
each  diocesan  board  paying  to  the  other  merely  for 
its  actual  pupils,  will  be  saved  the  cost  of  main- 
taining each  two  separate  institutions.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  receive  a  suflScient  number  of 
training  pupils  to  supply  masters  for  both  dioceses. 
In  the  last  year,  thirty  masters  have  been  applied  for 
in  our  own  diocese.  Now,  supposing  our  pupils  to 
pass  through  their  whole  course  of  three  years,  we 
must  have  one  hundred  in  the  school  to  supply 
annually  thirty-three.  We  have  only  room  in  our 
present  buildings  for  twenty-nine  scholars,  or  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  what  we  actually  need  for 
ourselves.  To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  any  increased 
demand  at  home,  we  must,  to  supply  efficiently  both 
dioceses,  make  a  great  effort  to  enlarge  the  founda- 
tion of  our  college :  once  so  enlarged,  there  need  be 
no  continual  drain  upon  the  charity  of  the  diocese ; 
for  it  might  be  annually  maintained  at  a  subscribed 
income,  little  if  at  all  greater  than  that  which  it  at 
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present  possesses;  for  the  payments  of  the  pupils 
would  defray  the  cost  of  their  own  board,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  staff  of  the  establishment  would, 
comparatively  speaking,  be  little  increased.  Funds 
to  found  the  institution  upon  a  sufficient  basis ;  to 
erect,  above  all,  the  necessary  buildings  upon  a  free- 
hold site,  are  what  we  require ;  and  towards  raising 
these  I  would  earnestly  invite  the  aid  of  all  of  you  in 
your  several  neighbourhoods. 

The  answer  made  by  the  diocese  to  our  appeal  in 
behalf  of  building  new  churches  and  parsonage- 
houses, — more  than  four  thousand  pounds^  having 
been  contributed, — encourages  me  to  hope  that  the 
statement  of  our  necessities,  in  this  kindred  cause, 
would  secure  the  needful  funds.  The  Clergy,  I  am 
well  aware,  give  already,  as  a  body,  to  this  and  almost 
all  such  objects,  not  only  up  to,  but  beyond  their 
means.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  increase  their  own 
gifts  that  I  would  here  urge  them,  but  to  bring  closely 

'  The  sum  raised  in  answer  to  this  appeal  amounts  to 
4230/.,  of  which  3689/.  were  donations,  541/.  annual  subscrip- 
tions. But  of  the  3689/.,  1826/.  were  appropriated  by  the  donors 
to  particular  objects,  leaving  1873/.  for  the  general  distribution  of 
the  committee,  who  have  made  the  following  grants  : — 

I. — Grants  for  building  new  churches. 

1)  Colnbrook    £150 

[2)  Prestwood  Common 200 

;3)  Rotherfield  Greys    300 

Linslade 200 

Lewknor 50 

[6)  Witney 300 

(7)  Headington  Quarry  •  • , 100 

£1300 
llh^  Grants 
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home  to  the  owners  and  richer  occupiers  of  the  soil 
the  urgency  of  the  present  necessity,  and  to  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  money 
so  expended  by  them  ought  to  be  considered  as  their 
best  insurance  for  handing  on  to  others  the  trust  they 
have  themselves  received  as  owners  of  the  soil  of 
England. 

Another  mode  by  which  we  may  improve,  I  am 
convinced,  the  quality  of  the  education  we  are  giving 
is,  by  generally  adopting  the  suggestions  recently 
made  by  the  Board,  for  perfecting  the  system  of 
diocesan  inspection.  And  here  suffer  me  to  express, 
before  the  diocese,  my  hearty  acknowledgment  to 
those  of  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  who  liave 
kindly  undertaken,   in   your  several   districts,   the 

11. — Grants  for  repetptng  and  repairing  churches  (always  with 
increased  room,  which  is  made  an  essential  condition). 

(1)  Goring £20 

(2)  Waltham  St.  Lawrence    50 

(3)  Langley  (Slough)   30 

(4)  Hooknorton 150 

(5)  Ardington 10 

(6)  Binfield    50 

(7)  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon 100 

£410 
III. — Grants  for  building  new  parsonages, 

(1)  Prestwood  Common £100 

(2)  Rebuilding  vicarage  at  Minster  Lovell .       20 

(3)  Wheatley 50 

(4)  Headington  Quarry 150 

(5)  Sunningdale 50 

(6)  Rebuilding  vicarage  at  Marsworth  •  •  •  •       50 

420 

410 

1300 

Sum  total  of  grants  .  .  £2130 
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unpaid  and  laborious  dutj  of  tbe  school  inspector. 
These  labours,  I  am  convinced,  may  be  made  far 
more  effectual  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan 
to  which  I  refer.  According  to  it,  the  education  in 
our  different  parochial  schools,  will,  so  far  as  it  extends 
in  each,  comprehend  instruction  in  the  same  books, 
upon  a  scheme  to  be  issued  half-yearly  by  the  Board. 
By  thus  fixing  beforehand  the  books  and  subjects  for 
examination  throughout  a  whole  district,  we  make  a 
great  provision  for  the  success  of  our  inspection.  The 
masters  know  for  what  they  are  to  prepare ;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  assumes  a  definite  shape ;  and  when 
the  examiner  comes  round,  he  knows  in  what  to  exa- 
mine; and  instead  of  the  children  being  hopelessly 
perplexed  by  being  carried  over  a  whole  set  of 
questions  on  which  they  have  not  been  prepared, 
their  actual  studies  are  examined,  and  their  real 
attainments  tested*. 

But,  after  all,  my  reverend  brethren,  in  yet  an- 
other and  still  closer  way  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation must  be  our  doing.  Nothing  can  make  up 
for  the  absence  from  his  school  of  the  parochial 
Clergjrman.  His  presence  there,  at  regular  times, — ^if 
possible,  I  would  say,  for  a  fixed  hour  at  least  on  a 
fixed  day  of  every  week, — is  the  one  method  of 
securing  an  efficient  school.  In  this  all  school 
inspectors  are  agreed.  They  report  that  with  every 
other  deficiency  the  schools  are  good  schools  where 

'  This  plan  is  ably  stated  and  enforced  in  a  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart.,  Vicar  of  Frant, 

entitled  '*  National  Schools,  Hints  on  the  Duty  of  Diocesan  In- 
spection.*' 
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the  Clergyman  attends  regularly  at  them :  with 
every  other  advantage  they  fail  if  he  neglects  them. 
I  know  well  from  my  own  experience  as  a  parish 
Priest,  the  self-denial  which  is  required  for  such 
regular  and  systematic  attendance  at  your  schools ; 
and  yet  I  would  press  it  on  you  almost  before  all 
other  matters  of  parochial  duty,  as  tliat  without 
which  your  parish  work  cannot  flourish,  and  as  that 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  certainly  and 
signally  repay  your  labour.  Only  let  me  add,  your 
teaching  in  the  school  must  be  that  of  the  pastor, 
not  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  children  should  feel 
this  difference  :  your  manifest  object  must  not  be  so 
much  the  securing  theperfectness  of  this  or  that  lesson 
(which  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster),  as  the  Chris- 
tian training,  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfecting 
of  the  young  of  your  flock.  Your  words  and  con- 
duct in  the  school  must  piece  in  with  your  sermons, 
your  catechizing,  your  confirmation  preparation.  The 
children  must  feel  that  they  come  individually 
before  you  in  their  spiritual  relation  to  you ;  not 
that  you  are  the  mere  rewarder  of  the  quick  forward 
boy  who  is  ready  at  answering  and  eager  for  dis- 
tinction, but  that  you  treat  them  as  though  you 
remembered  that  you  received  the  charge  of  them 
from  Christ  Himself  at  their  baptism ;  that  you  are 
watching  over  them,  praying  for  them,  desiring  to 
see  them  faithful  and  happy  in  all  their  course  here, 
and  are  ever  looking  on  to  that  glad  day  when  it  is 
your  highest  longing  for  them  to  see  them  pre- 
sented faultless  before   their  God  with   exceeding 
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joy.  In  this  work  of  their  training,  public  catechizing 
will  prove  a  most  important  element ;  and  if  you 
will  give  your  diligence  to  raise  it  from  the  dull 
routine  of  the  mere  repetition  of  answers  learned  by 
rote  to  an  intelligent  questioning  upon  what  they 
have  heard  read,  or  been  taught,  (as,  for  instance,  in 
one  of  the  Lessons  for  the  day,  after  which  it  is  ordered,) 
you  will  find  it  a  powerful  means  of  instructing  and 
interesting  both  the  children  and  the  parents  in  your 
flock.  The  habit  of  having  thus  taught  the  young  ones 
of  our  parishes  will  impart  a  marvellous  power  to  our 
ministry  in  our  hold  on  their  affections,  and  on  the 
affections  of  their  parents.  Many  are  the  ungodly 
parents  who  have  thus  been  given  through  their  chil- 
dren to  their  pastor's  prayers. 

This  habitual  instruction  v^ll,  moreover,  pass  na- 
turally and  insensibly  into  the  preparation  for  con- 
firmation,— that  most  important  epoch,  where  it  is 
diligently  used,  of  the  parochial  ministry.  As  to 
this,  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  you,  both  as 
having  in  the  two  past  years  confirmed  almost 
10,000  throughout  this  diocese,  and  as  having  my- 
self, as  a  parochial  Clergyman,  several  times  pre- 
pared, both  a  country  parish  and  a  large  town  popula- 
tion for  this  ordinance.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  many  of  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  vrfll 
confirm  my  own,  when  I  say  that  I  never  knew  a 
confirmation  faithfully  and  laboriously  prepared  for, 
which  passed  away  without  leaving  on  the  parish 
a  sure  and  even  a  visible  blessing.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  our  labour  and  intercessions  are  never  better 
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expended  than  when  they  are  laid  out  in  prepara- 
tion for  these  seasons.  That  preparation,  and  our 
observation  of  our  candidates,  ought  to  be  long; 
they  can  scarcely  be  too  long :  the  preparation 
ought  to  deal  with  particulars  in  doctrines,  teaching, 
and  persons.  It  ought  to  bring  every  one,  whether 
ultimately  presented  or  not  for  confirmation,  seve- 
rally and  alone  before  us.  It  ought  to  be  a  season 
for  bringing  before  our  charge,  objectively,  those 
great  dogmatic  trutlis  of  the  Christian  revelation,  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  knew  so  little ;  it 
ought  to  bring  each  soul  before  us  in  its  own  single- 
ness, that  we  may  endeavour,  under  God's  grace,  to 
arouse,  convert,  comfort,  and  strengthen  it  for  serv- 
ing Him.  And  it  is  that  we  may  thus  use  the  ordi- 
nance, my  reverend  brethren,  that  I  have  required, 
in  the  catechumens,  a  somewhat  riper  age  than  some 
of  you  would  of  yourselves  have  chosen.  For  two 
views  may  be  taken  of  the  ordinance  of  Confirma- 
tion. It  may  be  regarded  simply  as  the  comple- 
ment of  Baptism,  and  so,  as  it  does  in  the  Roman 
communion,  follow  during  childhood  the  administra- 
tion of  that  sacrament ;  or  it  may  be  united  with  a 
conscious  choice  of  the  service  of  God.  It  is  in 
this  last  light,  manifestly,  that  it  is  regarded  by  our 
Church  ^  which  makes  no  other  special  provision  for 
bringing  each  one  of  her  children  as  they  pass  into 

^  **  The  Church  hath  thought  good  to  order,  That  none  here- 
**  afVer  shall  be  confirmed  till  they  can,  &c, ;  to  the  intent  that 
children  being  now  come  to  the  years  of  discretion^  &c. — Om- 
firmaiion  Service,*' 
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the  fiill  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  separately  under  the  pastor's  direct  influ- 
ence and  spiritual  treatment.  If,  therefore,  a  mere 
childish  knowledge  of  the  fieu^ts  of  Christianity  (such 
as  is  possessed  by  most  intelligent  pupils  in  the 
upper  classes  of  a  well-managed  national  school)  is 
regarded  as  sufficient  qualification  for  confirmation, 
this  sole  opportunity  for  bringing  personally  home 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  each  one  separately,, 
as  they  enter  upon  life,  all  the  powers  of  Christ's 
Gospel  is  utterly  lost. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  mere  age  of  the  catechu- 
men, which,  under  this  view,  can  make  them  either 
fit,  or  unfit  recipients  of  the  holy  ordinance.  Until 
they  have  for  themselves  intelligently  resolved,  in 
the  strength  of  God's  grace,  to  choose  His  service^ 
they  are  at  any  age  unfit,  and  whenever  you  can 
hope  that  they  have  made  this  choice,  they  must  be 
fit  to  come:  and  I  am  therefore  always  ready  to 
receive  your  application,  to  except  such  cases  from 
my  general  rule.  But  I  would  not  willingly  have 
you  apply  thus  specially  for  any,  of  whose  spiritual 
advancement  you  do  not  feel  so  good  a  hope 
that  you  are  prepared  to  lead  them  on  at  once,  and 
gladly,  to  the  Holy  Communion.  Our  common 
temptation  at  such  times  is,  to  be  too  ready  to 
admit  all  who  have  submitted  to  instruction,  and 
are  anxious  for  a  ticket.  But  we  lose  greatly  by 
such  laxity.  We  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  pressing 
upon  all  the  duty  and  the  blessing  of  attending  the 
ordinance,  or  too  glad  to  welcome  all  for  preparation ; 
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we  eaunot  labour  too  hard  to  bring  them,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  a  right  mind ;  but  we  must  not 
shrink  at  last,  in  those  cases  which  implj  clearlj 
the  want  of  spiritual  earnestness,  from  using  that 
godly  discipline,  which  is  the  truest  love  to  those 
who  would  press  lightly  into  holiest  things.  This 
discipline  we  cannot  hope  to  employ  rightly,  without 
the  labour  and  anxiety  of  a  separate  and  individual 
intercourse  with  each  one  of  our  catechumens.  Useful 
as  it  is  for  their  instruction  to  meet  them  in  classes, 
if  we  would  deal  closely  with  their  consciences,  we 
must  see  them  alone,  and  search  into  their  sincerity. 
Even  with  such  labour,  our  task  is  full  of  anxious  care. 
No  where  shall  we  more  than  here  require  the  gift 
of  spiritual  discernment,  lest  we  should  discourage 
the  humble-minded,  whilst  we  seek  only  to  stay  the 
over-conJSdent.  But  if,  after  our  best  endeavours  to 
satisfy  our  judgment,  we  still  find  those  whom  we 
cannot  welcome,  and  yet  dare  not  reject^  we  must 
be  contented  with  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  in- 
dividual conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility, 
and  then  charge  solemnly  home  upon  it  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  question. 

So  important  do  I  feel  this  subject,  that  I  trust 
shortly,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  put  into  your 
hands  some  more  particular  suggestions,  than  can 
here  be  given,  for  the  due  conduct  of  a  preparation 
for  ordinance. 

The  Confirmation  progress  which  carried  me  to 
BO  many  places  in  the  diocese,  showed  me  our 
parochial  system  in  actual  exercise.     I  saw  in  the 
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work  which  God  is  enabling  us  to  do,  much  for 
which  heartily  to  thank  Him ;  I  saw,  as  was  natural 
to  a  fresh  eye,  charged  with  such  an  oversight^  many 
of  the  weaknesses  which  mar  our  frill  success. 

And  of  these,  my  reverend  brethren,  there  is  one 
upon  which,  for  many  reasons,  I  desire  to  speak  to 
you  with  all  plainness — I  mean  our  frequent  want 
of  union  amongst  ourselves ;  a  want  which  too  often 
grows  into  absolute  disunion. 

There  is  much  in  his  very  position  which  tends, 
unless  he  is  watchful  against  the  danger,  to  separate 
the  English  parochial  Clergyman  from  his  brethren. 
He  has  his  own  charge,  his  own  circle  of  duties  and 
difficulties,  his  own  way  of  meeting  and  performing 
them ;  his  brethren  have  theirs.  He  has  no  concern 
in  their  parishes ;  they  have  none  in  his :  thus  his 
sympathies  become  narrowed  :  he  is  a  little  sovereign 
in  his  own  realm ;  he  views  with  some  dislike  cus* 
toms  which  vary  from,  and  perhaps  condemn,  his 
ovm ;  he  tioes  not  feel  that  he  is  administering  one 
part  of  a  common  system ;  he  has  the  independence, 
and  with  it,  rely  upon  it,  he  has  the  weakness  of 
individual  action.  The  chief  external  guards  against 
this  danger  seems  to  be,  (1)  in  the  living  action  of 
the  common  episcopate,  by  which  each  separate 
ministry  may  feel  itself  drawn  up  into  a  common 
head ;  and,  (2)  in  a  greater  amount  of  intercourse, 
upon  directly  religious  and  parochial  subjects,  between 
the  Clergy  themselves.  To  promote  this,  the  Rural 
Deans  have  kindly  acted  upon  my  request,  in  in- 
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viting  their  brethren  to  the  rural  chapters,  at  which 
they  may  partake  together  of  the  highest  act  of 
Christian  worship  and  communion,  and  discuss  with 
friendly  openness  all  the  various  questions  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  every  ministry. 

I  rejoice  to  believe,  upon  undoubted  evidence  from 
every  deanery  in  which  the  experiment  has  yet  been 
made,  that  the  benefits  I  had  anticipated  from  them 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  already  resulted  from  these 
meetings  of  the  Clergy.  I  desire  to  thank  the  Rural 
Deans  who  have  so  kindly  borne  the  labour,  the  ex- 
pense, and,  what  I  know  they  have  felt  far  more,  the 
anxiety  of  conducting  these  rural  chapters.  And  I 
earnestly  entreat  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  by  a 
general  attendance  and  a  cordial  use  of  them,  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  Deans  in  seeking  to  obtain 
in  yet  larger  measure  the  benefits  they  are  intended 
to  produce. 

But,  much  as  this  Christian  intercourse  may  do  in 
promoting  union,  I  believe  that  we  need  also  to 
guard  against  some  causes  of  positive  disunion ;  and 
here,  my  reverend  brethren,  I  do  not  speak  of  those 
provocations  to  disunion  which  are  presented  to  us 
as  to  other  men,  by  the  mere  crossing  of  interests  or 
clashing  of  tempers.  For  protection  against  these  I 
may  abundantly  trust  to  your  right  principles  and 
habits  of  self-control.  Against  many  such  temptatioD8» 
to  which  other  men  are  exposed,  we  are  guarded,  not 
only  by  the  grace  of  our  high  calling,  but  even  by  its 
accidents ;  even  the  low  rule  of  professional  deoenoy 
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would  forbid  such  discords.  But»  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  amongst  us  some  peculiar  occasions  for  dis- 
union, against  which  it  specially  becomes  us  to  guard. 

Of  these  the  most  dangerous  is  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  righteous  anxiety  to  preserve  that 
momentous  deposit  of  dogmatic  truth,  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  safeguard.  For,  imperfect  as 
we  are,  there  is  the  greatest  fear  lest,  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  we 
introduce  discord  in  maintaining  truth.  We  are 
herein  exposed  to  a  twofold  danger,  first,  that  we 
deem  our  own  view  of  truth  so  absolutely  the  cer- 
tainly exact  truth,  that  we  condemn  as  error  every 
statement  which  varies  from  it ;  and,  secondly,  that 
we  transfer  our  zeal  for  the  truth  to  zeal  against  the 
maintainors  of  supposed  untruth.  To  guard  against 
these  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  the  different  laws 
by  which  we  should  be  governed  in  stating  truth,  and 
in  condemning  error.  In  stating  truth,  the  view  to 
which  we  have  with  prayer  and  study  attained  must 
in  all  matters,  whether  of  primary  or  lesser  moment, 
be  our  absolute  rule.  We  cannot  in  any  matter,  or 
for  any  consideration,  vary  one  iota  in  our  statements 
from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  If,  to  disarm 
opposition,  or  to  remove  prejudice,  or  to  win  sup- 
port, or  to  promote  peace,  or  for  any  other  object,  we 
swerved  in  any  thing  from  this  rule,  we  should  in  fact 
be  endeavouring  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
truth  by  lying  in  His  cause. 

But  absolute  as  is  this  rule  in  stating  truth,  it  is 
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by  no  means  the  rule  by  which,  in  such  matters  as 
alone  can  come  into  dispute  amongst  us,  we  should 
judge  of  what  we  deem  the  errors  of  others.  For 
these  are  often  but  different  views  of  the  same  truth, 
imperfect  on  the  one  side,  as  our  own  very  probably 
are  on  the  other ;  or  they  spring  from  difficulties  on 
matters  whicli  belong  to  natural  religion,  and  which 
Christianity  has  not  decided  (such,  for  instance,  as 
the  master  difficulty  of  reconciling  man's  responsi- 
bility with  the  sovereignty  of  God,  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  metaphysical  difficulty  how  there  can  co-exist 
together  any  two  wills,  of  which  one  is  Almighty ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  there  can  be  an  Almighty  God 
and  any  true  creaturely  being  made  by  Him  in  His 
own  image),  or  if  they  are  not  thus  metaphysical 
difficulties,  they  are  matters  of  degree,  turning  upon 
that  less  or  more  of  statement  which  must  always  be 
possible  where  a  truth  depends  for  its  exactness  upon 
the  combination  of  other  truths. 

Now,  as  to  all  these  cases,  our  duty  surely  is, 
whilst  we  maintain  our  own  view  to  be  as  tolerant 
as  possible  of  that  of  other  men;  to  accustom 
ourselves,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  the  charitable 
hope  that  even  with  their  different  statement  of  it 
they  do  hold  with  us  the  common  truth;  to  see  that 
certain  and  often  very  considerable  discrepancies  of 
statement  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  present- 
ing a  great  truth  to  different  minds ;  that  these  very 
variations  are  therefore  a  proof  that  it  is  not  with  us 
that  dishonest  witnesses  have  agreed  upon  a  garbled 
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statement,  but  that  a  living  truth  has  laid  hold  oq 
separate  souls.  Such  a  belief  will  greatly  aid  us  iu 
being  heartily  at  concord  with  the  holders  of  opinions 
differing  in  many  shades  from  ours ;  in  giving  them 
full  credit  for  honesty  and  truth ;  in  acting  with 
them  unreservedly  whenever  we  can  act  together; 
and  so  in  guarding  us  from  the  deadly  and  most 
practical  evil  of  a  separating  party  spirit.  And 
this  surely  is  that  precious  gift  of  liberality  with 
which  are  confounded  now-a-days  so  many  worthless 
counterfeits.  For  to  be  truly  liberal,  is  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  superior  value  of  truth ;  it  is  not 
to  mould  our  own  representation  of  it  in  any  matter 
so  as  to  please  others ;  it  is  to  be  ready  to  believe, 
that  statements  which  do  not  recommend  them- 
selves to  us,  and  which  therefore  We  do  not  adopt, 
may  yet  embody  in  themselves  some  view  of  truth 
we  need,  and  do  not  of  necessity  imply,  in  those  who 
make  them,  any  absolute  darkness. 

Suffer  me,  my  reverend  brethren, — though  I  feel 
the  delicacy  of  the  matter  on  which  I  now  enter, 
and  my  need  of  your  forbearance  as  I  treat  of  it, — 
to  take  an  illustration  of  the  principle  I  would 
enforce  from  the  question  which  has  caused  of  late — 
alas,  that  so  it  should  be ! — the  least  kindly  differ-* 
ences  within  our  body;  I  mean  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration.  We  are  all  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  opposite  reproaches  cast  on  those 
who  maintain  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  contro- 
versies  to  which  this  subject  has  given  rise.     On 
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implicit  rationalism  into  a  conscious  rejection,  first, 
of  the  verity  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  next,  of 
the  truth  of  His  Godhead. 

These  errors  then,  I  say,  may  lurk  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other ;  and  we  must  at  once  allow  their 
fearful  moment ;  since  the  one  cuts  the  roots  of  the 
individual  spiritual  life ;  the  other  implicitly,  at  least, 
rejects  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  of  His 
indwelling  in  us  through  an  act  of  God,  as  the  sole 
ground  of  our  acceptance  with  Him. 

But  are  we,  therefore,  justified  in  at  once  branding 
with  the  admission  of  these  errors  those  who  take 
the  view  opposite  to  ours  upon  this  question? 
Surely  we  are  not,  if  wholly  other  grounds  may  lead 
to  this  diversity  of  statement.  If,  for  instance,  those 
who  gladly  accept  the  broadest  statement  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  maintain  it  as  the  declaration 
of  that  initial  act  of  God,  whereby  the  child,  who  by 
nature  is  joined  only  to  the  first  Adam,  and  from  him 
inherits  guilt  and  corruption,  is  now,  by  God's  act 
through  grace,  joined  to  the  second  Adam ;  so  that 
the  guilt  of  his  fallen  nature  is  forgiven,  and  there  is 
secured  to  him — unless  he  be  a  reprobate — ^the  con- 
tinual influx  of  such  gracious  influences  as  will,  if 
he  yield  to  them,  bring  him  to  salvation;  and  if 
they  so  teach  because  they  believe  that  this  statement 
only  can  maintain,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  and  of  our  being  really  united 
to  Him  by  an  act  of  God,  and  not  by  any  mere  ope- 
ration of  our  own  minds,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the 
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lifie  of  God  within  us ;  and  if,  whilst  they  maintain 
this,  they  are  plain,  and  earnest,  and  constant,  in 
teaching  also  the  absolute  need,  in  each  one  who 
will  be  saved,  of  a  true  conversion  of  the  individual 
soul  by  the  Almighty  power  of  God's  Spirit, — of  a 
true  penitent  heart, — of  a  living  faith  in  Christ  our 
Righteousness, — ^and  of  a  daily  renewal  of  the  will  by 
God's  grace, — can  it  be  right  to  brand  them  with 
holding  a  system  of  dead  formality,  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  may,  like  every  other 
truth,  be  so  abused  as  to  become  an  excuse  for  sin  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  see  that  our 
brethren,  who  stumble  at  the  breadth  with  which 
we  lay  down  this  doctrine,  do  so  because  they  see 
not  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  other  great 
truth,  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God ;  or  because 
they  confound  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion with  the  grievous  error  of  Baptismal  Conver- 
sion, and  are  aiming  at  the  error,  whilst  they  dis- 
pute the  doctrine ;  or,  because  having  a  lively  sense 
of  the  need  of  maintaining  the  true  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  the  renewed  life,  they,  even  morbidly,  dread 
any  statement  by  which,  it  seems  to  them,  to  be 
gainsayed,  whilst  with  us  they  do  hold  close,  as  the 
nourishment  of  their  own  souls,  to  the  truth  of 
Christ's  Incarnation,  and  to  the  first  act  for  our 
salvation,  being  not  our  own,  but  God's ;  and  main- 
tain that  Christ's  sacraments  are  certain  channels  of 
His  grace  to  every  due  receiver :  surely  we  must  sin 
against  the  law  of  Christian  love,  if  imputing  to 
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them  errors  they  deny,  we  would  sever  onrselyes 
from  them,  ranging  ourselves  on  one  party,  and 
forcing  them  into  another.  Surely,  on  both 
sides,  our  duties  are  the  same.  We  are  bound, 
first,  to  state  the  truth,  as  God  has  shown  it  to 
us,  unreservedly;  further,  we  must  endeavour  to 
lead  on  our  brethren  into  any  light,  which,  as 
we  trust,  we  enjoy,  and  which  seems  to  us  withheld 
from  them ;  but  this  we  must  do,  not  by  separating 
ourselves  from  them,  nor  even  by  inveighing  against 
their  errors,  but  by  seeing  what  is  their  truth, 
and  endeavouring  to  show  them  how  that  very 
truth  can  (as  it  can,  if  we  are  right,)  be  held  more 
completely  and  more  consistently  on  one  view  than  on 
theirs.  And  in  all  this  we  must  guard  against  party 
spirit  and  division.  We  must  feel  that  where,  even 
with  verbal  difference,  our  great  common  truths  are 
held  implicitly,  that  there,  far  more  than  in  mere 
verbal  agreement,  the  true  ground  of  unity  is  pre- 
sent ;  that  we  are  more  one  with  our  brethren  in 
this  apostolic  ministry,  who  subscribing  cordially  our 
own  confessions,  are  earnest  in  love  to  Christ,  devout 
in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  zealous  in  labouring  for 
souls,  dead  to  this  world,  and  striving  heartily  to  do 
and  love  the  will  of  God,  even  though  there  be 
between  us  a  difference  in  statements,  over  whicb 
we  grieve,  than  we  can  be  with  others  who,  if  sucli 
there  be,  harmoniase  exactly  with  our  own  words,  but 
withal  are  colder  in  zeal,  less  deep  in  penitence,  less 
constant  in  devotion,  less  simple  in  faith,  lees  earnest 
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in  love,  less  stamped,  in  one  word,  with  the  impress 
of  the  Crucified. 

Surely,  by  thus  thinking  of  each  other,  and  in  the 
strength  of  such  thoughts,  by  acting  heartily  together 
upon  all  matters  whereon  we  are  agreed,  we  shall  do 
more  for  truth,  as  well  as  for  love,  than  by  aiding  to 
break  up  the  Church  around  us  into  angry  parties, 
each  with  their  established  test  of  difference,  and 
badge  of  separation. 

So  much  then  for  this  great  cause  of  weakness. 
And  now,  my  reverend  brethren,  let  me  turn  your 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  wide  extent  of  that 
work  which  is  committed  to  us.  As  the  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  us  is  committed  in  great 
measure  the  social,  as  well  as  the  religious  charge  of 
the  people  of  this  great  country.  For  these  two 
charges  never  can  be  really  severed.  Amongst  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  classes  of  society  we 
should  be  forming  the  tone  of  thought  and  action. 
As  God  gives  us  the  power,  we  should  seek  to  infiise 
into  the  literature  of  our  day  the  purifying  elements 
of  Christian  truth:  and  in  our  intercourse  vnth 
society  we  should  have  the  same  object ;  seeking  in 
it  not  merely  our  own  lawful  recreation,  but  eudea- 
vouring  always  to  preserve,  and,  if  possible,  to  deepen 
upon  our  social  institutions  the  impress  they  now 
bear  of  Christian  manners. 

And  amongst  our  poorer  brethren  we  must  labour, 
if  possible,  still  more  directly  in  the  same  task. 

We  have  great  fiicilities  for  the  vigorous  discharge 
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of  such  a  work.  Sheltered  by  our  professional  obli- 
gatioDs  from  the  common  callings  and  pleasures!  of 
the  world,  we  ought  to  be  saved  from  the  danger  of 
spending,  either  in  mere  frivolity  or  in  making  money, 
those  talents  for  action  which  belong  so  naturally  to 
our  countrymen,  and  which  are  so  much  fostered  in  us 
by  our  past  education  and  our  free  institutions.  We 
ought,  moreover,  to  be — as  a  general  rule,  thank  God, 
we  are — practically  acquainted  with  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  the  hardships,  and  the  temptations  of  all, 
and  specially  of  the  poor  around  us.  We  see  them 
at  unguarded  moments,  in  times  of  sickness,  of  dis- 
tress, of  conviction,  when  the  mere  conventionalities 
which  disguise  class  from  class  are,  for  the  time, 
thrown  off",  and  the  men  beneath  them  may  be  seen. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  profit  by  such  opportunities. 
Conversant,  as  we  must  be,  with  antiquity,  through 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  fixed  forms  of  the  Creeds 
and  Liturgies,  which  are  ever  taking  us  back  into 
ancient  times ;  above  all,  conversant  as  we  must  be, 
in  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  human  character  under 
outward  circumstances,  differing  widely  from  our 
own,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  cast  aside  from  our  esti- 
mate of  men  and  things  around  us  their  merely  acci- 
dental, and  therefore  misleading  elements,  and  to 
dwell  upon  that  which  is  central  and  real.  Above 
all,  as  special  witnesses  for  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  those  for  whom  the  Lord  died,  we,  beyond 
other  men,  should,  by  the  liveliest,  active  svmpaihy^ 
be  claiming  as  a  brother  every  sufferer  and  outcaat  of 
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the  earth ;  and  so  driving  far  from  us  those  spurious 
pretences  of  fraternity,  with  which  the  cold  and  selfish 
world  is  at  this  time  so  busy  in  deluding  those  who 
trust  to  her.  The  practical  character  of  our  lives, 
moreover,  should  help  us  here :  if  the  Clergy  of  other 
times  and  lands  may  sometimes  reproach  us  with  being 
a  body  little  addicted  to  deep  and  abstract  studies, 
we  have  this  great  advantage  for  men  of  action,  that 
ours  is  a  practical  training.  With  such  advantages 
we  ought  to  have  a  practical  insight  into  the  social 
evils  of  our  day,  and  be  the  leaders  in  their  redress. 

That  such  social  evils  exist,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Many  painfiil  indications  of  their  presence,  and  of 
the  danger  of  their  continuance,  have  called  attention 
to  them  recently.  How  can  we  hope  to  maintain  that 
internal  peace  amongst  ourselves,  which  is  so  need- 
ful for  all, — so  specially  needful  for  the  poor, — but 
by  setting  ourselves  heartily  to  redress  the  real  evils 
which  press  upon  our  brethren  ?  It  is  the  existence 
of  these  real  evils  which  gives  their  power  over  the 
poor  to  those  who,  for  their  own  selfish  ends  pre- 
tending sympathy  towards  them,  would  in  truth  lure 
them  on  to  their  destruction.  How  otherwise  than  by 
redressing  these  evils  can  we  hope  that  the  small  sand 
of  our  existing  institutions  shall  be,  as  it  has  so  long 
been,  set  by  God  to  be,  the  bound  of  these  impetuous 
waters,  which,  in  their  unbridled  madness,  would 
sweep  all  things  before  them  ? 

In  such  a  work  the  Clergy  should  be  foremost* 
The  action  of  the  constant  force  of  selfishness  must 
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always  tend  to  make  long-established  institutions  bear 
hardly  on  the  weaker  party,  and  so  expose  them  to 
be  swept  rudely  away  in  some  convulsive  resistance 
to  that  wrong  which  has  become  inveterate  in  them ; 
and  it  is  only  the  opposition  of  such  a  living  power 
as  Christianity  which  can  prevent  the  up-growth  of 
this  evil,  or  safely  remove  it  where  it  has  struck  its 
roots.  Here  then  is  a  special  work  for  us,  to  be  at 
once  the  advocates  and  the  correctors  of  the  poor;  to 
watch  for  them  and  their  right ;  to  witness  for  them 
and  their  claims,  to  those  who  have,  as  steveards, 
what  is  too  soon  likely  to  seem  to  them  their  own  ; 
and  yet^  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  flattering  the 
poor  by  the  false  pretence  that  all  is  right  in  them, 
and  all  wrong  in  those  above  them,  to  seek  to  train 
them  in  their  special  duties  of  patient  contentment  and 
obedience ;  to  stimulate  and  to  guide  the  consciences 
of  all,  by  plain,  homely,  earnest,  real  preaching 
from  God's  word,  which  shall  reach  both  rich  and 
poor,  by  bringing  home  to  each,  in  their  actual  pre* 
sent  temptations,  their  sin  and  their  Saviour,  their 
separation  and  their  brotherhood.  A  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy  is  the  golden  key  which  will  open 
hearts  to  us :  we  must  use  it,  in  the  church,  in  the 
school,  in  the  cottage, — in  the  last  as  much  as  in  the 
first  If  England  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  more  than  any  other  land  she  has 
80  long  enjoyed,  it  must  be  by  God's  blessing  on  our 
labours,  and  on  the  instruments  which  we  have  to 
use.     Much  as  legislation  may  do  in  many  ways,  it 
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cannot  do  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  must  be  done.  Laws 
will  not  reach  men's  hearts ;  and  nothing  short  of 
reaching  their  hearts  will  meet  our  needs.  We 
must  aim  at  reaching  these ;  and  it  is  mainly  through 
the  ties  and  affections  of  family  life  that  we  can  hope 
to  reach  them ;  and  through  these  we  must  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  the  higher  influences  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Thus  must  we  win  from  them  a  hearing  for  the 
word  of  God,  thus  bring  them  to  holy  sacraments, 
and  so  leading  them  on  from  things  earthly  to  things 
heavenly,  bring  them  indeed  under  the  healing  hands 
of  Christ  our  Lord.  For  in  all  our  efforts  at  social 
improvement,  we  must  bear  in  mind  this  our  high- 
est object.  The  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  the 
Ministers  of  God's  grace,  must  no  more  content  them- 
selves vnth  promoting  the  comfort  of  their  people, 
than  with  maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
This  were  to  forfeit  their  highest  mission.  A  ministry 
may  be  very  busy,  and  for  a  time  very  popular,  which 
thus  falls  below  its  highest  aim ;  but,  in  the  long  run, 
it  will,  in  thus  lowering  its  highest  character,  lose 
also  its  secondary  power.  And  such  a  ministry  does 
certainly  abandon  its  highest  objects.  We  are  minis- 
ters of  Christ's  word  and  sacraments ;  to  convert  souls 
to  God ;  to  build  them  up  in  the  divine  life ;  to  raise 
before  them  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  to  lead  them  as 
sinners  for  themselves  to  Him ;  to  bring  them  under 
the  continual  guidance  of  His  Spirit — this  is  our 
highest  task,  this  our  most  blessed  work,  to  which 
all  besides  must  be  subservient  And  how  avdul  a 
charge  is  this  which  is  committed  to  us.     Though 
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we,  as  the  Ministers  of  Christ's  Church  io  this  land, 
cannot  measure  our  full  responsibilities  by  anr  mea- 
sure below  that  of  its  whole  population,  jet,  in  an 
especial  manner,  must  we  answer  for  those  who  are 
actually  using  our  ministry,  and  submitting  themselves 
in  things  spiritual  to  our  direction.  And,  on  this 
account,  must  we  not  tremble,  my  reverend  brethren, 
whilst  we  thank  God  when  we  remember  that  the 
average  of  the  congregations  assembling  every  Sunday 
in  this  very  diocese, (and  which,  as  little  more  than  half 
the  adults  of  every  family  can  assemble  at  the  same 
time,  represents  a  much  larger  number  as  that  of  all 
our  attendants,  yet)  amount  to  106,224  souls ;  that 
at  our  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  an 
average  (to  be  treated  in  the  same  way)  of  22,942 
attendants ;  that  we  have  in  our  day  schools  27,640, 
and  in  our  Sunday  schools  27,054  scholars.  Let  us 
contemplate  these  numbers,  with  the  recollection 
full  before  us  of  the  value  of  each  one  of  all 
these  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  to  each  one  of  them  it  were  an  infinite  loss 
to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  that  single  soul, 
whereby  he  lives  before  God.  Let  us  think  of 
the  danger  to  which  each  one  of  them  is  con- 
stantly exposed ;  and  remember  that  for  every  one 
of  them  some  shepherd  shall  render  an  account 
before  the  judgment-seat.  Surely  such  thoughts 
must  show  us  that  the  smallest  charge  is  indeed  so 
large  and  weighty,  that  all  our  cares,  and  watching, 
and  intercessions,  must  be  far  too  little  for  so  infinite 
a  venture.     Who  indeed,  who  weighs  the  risk,  oould 
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venture  on  it,  but  that  He  who  died  for  us  has 
called  us,  as  we  trust,  to  undertake  it;  and  has 
promised,  if  we  faithfully  seek  His  aid,  to  be 
with  us,  and  evermore  to  strengthen  us  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit.  And  if  we  do  simply  lean 
upon  that  aid,  we  may  remember,  for  our  comfort, 
that  success  is  His  gift ;  and  though  ordinarily  vouch- 
safed sooner  or  later  to  the  prayers  and  labours  of 
the  faithful  pastor,  yet  that  it  is  not  by  its  success 
that  our  ministry  will  be  judged.  Labour,  faithful- 
ness, self-denial,  prayer, — these  are  ours ;  the  increase 
is  God's.  Let  us,  then,  whilst  we  leave  patiently 
results  to  God,  only  on  our  part  search  into  ourselves 
lest  there  be  any  thing  in  us  which  hinders  His 
working. 

Now,  in  looking  practically  into  the  degree  in 
which,  as  a  body,  we  are  enabled  to  succeed  in  this 
our  work,  I  am  led  to  think  that  what,  above  all 
other  things,  we  need,  is  the  power  of  kindling 
amongst  our  flocks  a  warmer  spirit  of  devotion. 
Here,  I  am  convinced,  is  our  great  deficiency.  We 
have  many  who  respect  us,  and  listen  to  us ;  who  are 
decent,  orderly,  well-behaved ;  but  we  want  more 
decided  converts  from  the  love  of  this  world;  more 
who  are  really  won  to  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  and, 
as  the  result  of  this,  more  and  heartier  worshippers, 
instead  of  merely  decent  listeners,  within  our 
churches.  This  gift,  of  course,  like  every  other, 
must  come  of  God :  but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  whe- 
ther  any  lack  in  us  prevents  our  receiving  it,  or 
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whether  we  can  do  any  thing  more  eamesdj  to 
seek  it. 

Suffer  me,  then,  to  enter  briefly  on  this  wide  but 
most  important  subject,  "entreating  the  elders  as 
fathers,  and  younger  men  as  brethren." 

And,  first,  let  me  say  to  you,  my  brethren  of  the 
laity,  and  especially  to  those  of  you  who  fill  the 
honourable  and  important  office  of  Churchwarden, 
that  much  in  this  matter  may  be  done  by  you ;  and 
that  you  have,  in  regard  to  it,  a  special  charge  of 
duty  in  virtue  of  your  office.  Let  me  set  this  before 
you  as  plainly  as  I  can :  as  one  who  knows  by  past 
experience  that,  in  addressing  you,  he  is  speaking  to 
many  who  are  ready  to  do,  honestly  and  firmly, 
whatever  is  shown  to  them  to  be  their  duty.  For  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which,  in 
many  parishes,  the  Churchwardens  have  acted  at 
once  and  cheerfully  upon  my  own  directions,  and  on 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  the  Rural 
Deans ;  and  I  know  that  all  which  is  necessary  now, 
is  to  convince  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  what 
I  would  wish  to  see  generally  done. 

Now,  this  is  your  duty,  because,  in  the  matter 
specially  entrusted  to  you,  it  concerns  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  parish,  and  that  spiritual 
charge,  to  a  large  extent,  is  committed  to  you. 
The  questions  which  you  have  received  before 
this  visitation,  and  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
not  questions  of  my  invention,  but  are  the  old 
questions  which  have  been  alvmys  addressed  to  the 
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Churchwardens  before  the  Bishop's  visitation,  these 
may  show  you  how  directly  this  is  your  duty.  For 
those  questions  manifestly  imply,  that  the  Church 
considers  you  as  invested,  in  your  several  parishes, 
with  an  important  share  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
oversight :  you  are  treated  in  them  as  Church  officers : 
you  are  asked  in  them  not  only  as  to  the  morals 
of  your  brother  parishioners,  but  you  are  required 
to  report  to  the  Bishop  any  negligence  of  duty,  or 
unseemliness  of  life,  which  may  exist  even  in  the 
Ministers  of  God's  word  who  are  set  over  you. 
What  can  show  more  plainly  that  you  have  a  special 
charge,  and  with  it  special  duties,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  you  must  render  your  account 
to  Christ  ? 

If,  then,  there  is  any  spiritual  loss  to  the  parish, 
which  it  belongs  to  your  office  to  remedy,  and  which 
you  do  not  attempt  to  remedy,  the  guilt  of  that  loss 
will  lie  at  your  door.  Now,  if  we  would  have  our 
people  devout  worshippers  in  our  churches,  we  are 
bound  to  provide  carefully  that  all  which  encourages 
devotion  is  found  within  them.  Amongst  the  first 
of  these  requirements,  are,  room  and  opportunity  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich  to  kneel  down  and  join  in 
the  prayers,  as  well  as  to  sit  and  hear  the  sermon. 
But  much  must  be  done  by  you  before  this  can  be 
generally  the  case.  In  church  after  church  which  I 
have  visited,  the  gradual  up-growth  of  unlawfully 
erected  pews  has  thrust  the  poor  man  from  his  best 
inheritance — his  place  in  the  house  of  God.     This 
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has  led  to  carelessness  Avhen  in  church,  to  a  gradual 
weaning  from  it,  growing  from  irregular  attendance 
to  confirmed  absence ;  this  has  sent  to  the  meeting- 
houses of  the  separatists  those  who,  but  for  this, 
would  still  be  regular  attendants  at  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  At  every  turn  this  weakens  the  hands 
of  the  Ministers  of  Christ.  To  take  but  one  exam- 
j)le  : — you,  my  brethren,  who  know  not  the  burden 
of  a  charge  of  souls,  can  perhaps  scarcely  understand 
to  what  a  degree  the  benefits  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  flowing  from  a  Confirmation  are  often  lost,  and 
the  heart  of  the  faithful  Minister  saddened,  through 
the  impossibility  of  his  finding,  after  the  ordinance, 
for  those  who  in  it  have  been  led  to  seek  to  give 
themselves  to  God,  any  fitting  place  for  regular  un- 
interrupted worship  within  the  house  of  prayer. 
Now,  my  brethren,  though  you  may  not  probably 
feel  this  evil  so  keenly  as  it  will  be  felt  by  the 
faithful  parish  Priest,  let  me  say  to  you  with  all 
plainness,  that  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  it 
redressed.  You  have  this  interest  first  and  chiefly 
because,  as  I  have  shown  you,  this  is  your  duty  to- 
wards the  souls  of  those  dependent  on  you ;  but 
even  beyond  this,  it  is  your  interest.  Nothing  so 
binds  together  the  diflerent  ranks  of  society  as 
their  meeting  as  children  of  the  same  Lord  to  wor» 
ship  Him  in  the  same  place.  Nothing  will  so  main- 
tain you  in  your  proper  place  amongst  those  whom 
you  employ  in  your  several  parishes,  as  keeping  them 
close  to  their  church.     If  you  suffer  them  to  be 
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driven  from  it,  you  have  lost  the  greatest  instrument 
for  preserving  them  in  their  right  relation  to  you  in 
this  world.  For  if,  in  consequence  of  this,  they 
worship  no  where,  they  will  speedily  become  alto- 
gether irreligious,  and  as  they  6ease  "  to  fear  God," 
they  will  cease  also  to  "  regard  man."  They  will 
never  serve  you  so  well  as  when  they  serve  you  for 
Christ's  sake ;  they  never  will  bear  so  cheerfully  the 
comparative  hardships  of  their  own  lot,  as  when  they 
feel  practically  that  the  difference  between  the 
various  ranks  of  society  is  itself  God's  appointment, 
and  is  intended  for  the  good  of  all.  And  this  they 
cannot  feel  amongst  the  daily  temptations  to  dis- 
content and  insubordination  which  wait  on  poverty, 
unless  true  religion  is  kept  alive  within  them.  Here, 
then,  your  loss  is  clear,  if  you  suffer  them  to  lose  the 
habit  of  worship  by  exclusion  from  the  church. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  they  do  woi-ship  else- 
where, you  incur  no  small  measure  of  this  loss.  If 
in  that  matter  in  which,  above  all  others,  they  ought 
to  follow  God's  appointment  for  them,  they  are 
accustomed  to  choose  for  themselves,  by  a  capricious 
self-will,  the  principle  of  self-will  must  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  them ;  and  in  this  princij)le  of  self- 
will  is  the  root  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion  against 
those  above  them. 

But  for  another  reason  also,  this  is  so :  those 
below  you  have  the  worst  portion  as  to  this  world. 
They  are  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  worse  fed 
than  you  are.     They  have  to  labour  harder,  and  to 
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earn  less.  Now,  if  they  never  meet  you  except  in 
these  things  as  to  which  they  have  the  worst  share, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  begin  to  entertain 
bad,  hard  thoughts  of  their  own  lot  and  of  yours. 
If  they  see  only  the  difference  between  you  and 
themselves,  that  difference  will  be  magnified,  and 
thus  they  will  become  dissatisfied  and  discontented ; 
and  so  first  alienated  from  you,  and  then  embittered 
against  you.  They  will  receive  even  your  acts  of 
kindness  with  a  surly  suspicion,  and  this,  perhaps, 
will  tempt  you,  in  turn,  to  withhold  that  kindness ; 
and  so  you  will  soon  be  living  amongst  a  set  of  half- 
rebellious  enemies,  instead  of  being  the  respected 
heads  of  a  wider  Christian  family. 

Nothing  can  prevent  all  this  evil  so  much  as  your 
meeting  them  in  the  house  of  God.  There  they  are 
even  outwardly  reminded  that  they  and  you  are 
brethren.  There  the  highest  and  the  low^est  of  the 
parish  gather  all  together  as  equals  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Their  differences  are  out  of  sight.  They  feel 
that  in  the  greatest  matter  they  have  as  good  a  share 
as  you.  The  asperities  which  in  the  week  have 
roughened  their  minds,  are  smoothed  down.  They 
are  ready  to  receive  acts  of  kindness  from  those  with 
whom  they  have  just  joined  in  prayer,  or  knelt  dowu 
at  the  holy  table.  If  they  worship  elsewhere,  in 
self-chosen  places,  they  will  never  feel  to  you  as  they 
vnll,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  kneel  down  with  you, 
and  their  children  with  your  children,  to  hear  the 
same  words  of  exhortations,  to  join  in  the   same 
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confessions,  to  praise  God  for  the  same  mercies,  and 
to  receive  together  a  common  blessing.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  of  you  will,  I  am  sure,  confirm  my 
words,  when  I  say,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  labouring  population  of  your 
parish  has  been  drawn  away  from  attending  with 
you  at  their  church,  there  has  grown  up  and 
strengthened  in  them  that  spirit  of  rebellious  dis- 
content against  yourselves,  with  which  so  many  of 
you  are  at  this  time  sadly  and  wearily  striving.  If 
there  were  no  world  to  come,  it  would  still  be  your 
especial  interest  to  keep  your  people  side  by  side 
with  you  in  holy  offices. 

Your  duties,  then,  as  to  this  are  plain.  You  are, 
first,  to  allow  of  no  increase  of  the  evil.  No  pew 
can  be  lawfully  erected  in  a  church  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Ordinary;  and  whoever  be 
he,  whether  Churchwarden  or  not,  who,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  erects  a  new  pew,  or  makes  or 
permits  any  alteration  in  the  church,  can  be  made 
to  remove  it  at  his  own  proper  cost.  He  cannot 
charge  these  expenses  on  the  rates,  because  he 
had  no  legal  right  to  incur  them ;  a  Church- 
warden has  no  right  (as  has  sometimes  been  ima- 
gined) to  build  or  appropriate  a  pew  for  himself 
within  his  year  of  office.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to 
stay  the  evil.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Look  round 
you  in  your  own  church,  I  pray  you,  on  Sunday  next: 
consider  with  yourself  how  the  area  of  that  church, 
which  is  built  for  rich  and  [>oor  alike,  is  now  distri- 
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buted.  It  is  not  that  the  orderly  distinction  of  men  of 
various  ranks  and  manners  need  be  violated  within 
our  churches ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such 
seemly  arrangement  promotes  the  comfort  of  all : 
but  if  upon  looking  round  your  church  you  see 
its  area,  which  might  hold  all  the  parish,  filled  up 
with  unsightly  pens,  which,  whilst  they  minister,  not 
to  the  convenience,  but  to  the  unseemly  slumbers  or 
the  vain  display,  of  a  few,  thrust  the  poor  into 
comers  where  they  cannot  hear  or  see  or  worship 
aright, — ask  yourselves  if  such  a  state  of  things 
within  the  house  of  God  can  be  pleasing  to  Him, 
or  draw  down  His  blessing  on  your  parish,  either  in 
things  spiritual  or  temporal ;  and  determine  not  to 
rest,  until  you  have  done  your  plain  duty,  which  is 
to  move  your  parishioners  to  clear  a^-ay  these 
encroachments,  and  to  give  back,  by  decently  seating 
the  whole  church,  so  as  to  give  to  all  their  share, 
their  best  rights  to  God's  heritage.  A  small  rate 
will  often  effect  this  purpose:  where  the  work  is 
more  considerable,  you  may  borrow  the  needful  sum 
on  your  rates,  and  so  secure  this  great  good  by  a  small 
annual  increase  of  payment  for  some  years  to  come ; 
and  this  is  a  course  perfectly  fair  to  those  who  come 
after  you,  when  you  are  effecting  a  permanent 
good,  of  which  they  will  fiilly  share  the  benefit 
These  local  exertions,  which  would  be  assisted  by 
various  societies,  and  often  by  local  subscriptions, 
would  in  most  cases  achieve  this  great  end,  and  do 
very  much  to  give  us  back  congregations  worshipping 
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God.  I,  according  to  my  office,  shall  be  ready  to  aid 
you  in  all  ways ;  and  I  dare  answer  in  this  matter 
for  my  brethren,  the  Rural  Deans  and  the  parochial 
Clergy,  that  they,  too,  will  readily  aid  you  with  advice, 
and  assist  you  in  obtaining  the  needful  funds ;  and 
you,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  are  bound  by 
law  to  apply  to  me,  before  you  allow  of  any  alteration 
in  the  church  of  which  you  are  the  wardens. 

Only  let  me  add  one  word,  to  meet  an  error  pre- 
valent in  some  parishes.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  a  Churchwarden's  highest  honour  is,  within  his 
year  of  office,  to  have  kept  down  the  church  rates,  by 
some  trifling  sum,  below  the  outlay  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  It  is  indeed  to 
his  honour  not  to  have  suffered  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  money  trusted  by  the  parish  to  his  care,  to  have 
been  lost  or  wasted.  But  he  ii^  entrusted  with  this 
money  in  order  to  discharge  a  certain  duty,  and  his 
first  honour  is  to  discharge  that  duty  properly.  He  is 
bound  to  see  that  the  house  of  God  is,  in  all  things 
within  his  power,  made  fit  for  the  parishioners  to 
meet  therein  and  worship  God.  This  is  his  first 
duty ;  and  it  is  no  honour  to  save  money  by  neglect- 
ing to  do  any  duty.  It  is  no  honour  to  be  nig- 
gardly, either  with  trust-money  or  our  own.  To  be 
just  with  both  is  each  man's  honour.  I  will  only 
beg  you  to  put  one  question  to  yourselves,  the 
answer  to  which  will,  I  think,  be  all  I  wish  to  say. 
Would  you,  on  a  bed  of  death,  or  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  prefer  to  have  saved  a  few  pounds  of  parish- 
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rates,  a:  the  cos:  of  the  place  in  church,  or,  it  may 
be.  of  the  s«jals,  of  yoar  poor  brethren  round  you. — 
or,  by  i.'eceroa?  counsels  and  a  good  example  to  have 
provideiJ  for  them  room  to  hear  God's  word;  to 
feel  by  faith  on  Christ;  and  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  the  Lord  ? 

And  next,  my  reverend  brethren,  let  me  say  to 
you,  that  to  carry  on  this  good  work,  I  earnestly 
desire  your  assistance  in  making  spontaneously, 
throughout  the  diocese,  the  fullest  possible  pro- 
vision of  public  services  for  supplving  the  spiritual 
wants  of  our  flocks.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to 
weaken  our  hands  than  any  thing  which  suggests  to 
our  people  <and  a  scanty  strictly  legal  measure  must 
suggest  to  them  such  thoughts)  that  our  labours 
are  the  result  of  professional  necessity,  not  the 
true  outpouring  of  hearts  which  love  them  for 
Christ's  sake.  Thus  I  desire  to  see,  in  every  parish, 
great  or  small,  where  sufficient  provision  has  been 
made  to  support  a  minister  of  the  altar,  at  the  very 
least,  two  full  ser\ices  including  two  sermons,  or  one 
sermon  and  a  public  catechizing  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation  on  the  Lord's  day.  I  should  rejoice 
to  hear  of  the  addition,  wherever  they  would  be 
frequented,  of  week-day  services ;  but  I  must 
esteem,  as  a  general  rule,  two  full  Sunday  services, 
the  minimum  allowance  in  every  parish  in  which, 
as  I  have  said  already,  there  is  made  sufficient  pro- 
vision really  to  maintain  a  Minister.  To  this,  as  to 
every  general  rule,  there  must  be  some  just  excep- 
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tions  from  peculiar  circumstances ;  these  cases  must 
be  referred  to  me,  and  shall  be  carefully  considered. 
The  law  which  empowers  the  Bishop  to  require  two 
such  full  services  in  every  parish,  seems  to  me  to 
bind  on  him  the  duty  of  enforcing  their  perform- 
ance in  every  case  as  to  which  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  treating  it 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  No  existing 
service  must  be  dropped  in  any  parish  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop.  I  press  this  amount  of 
duty  on  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  not  only,  or 
even  chiefly,  as  an  indication  that  we  are  moved  to 
our  ministration  by  the  energy  of  love,  but  also 
from  my  conviction  of  its  necessity  for  the  spiri- 
tual instruction  of  our  people.  However  small  the 
parish,  only  the  half  of  the  adult  members  of  any 
family  can  ordinarily  be  present  at  one  service.  The 
sermon  or  the  catechism  on  the  Lord's  day  is,  in 
many  of  our  parishes,  the  only  direct  call  from  this 
earth  and  its  concerns  to  things  spiritual  which 
reaches  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  throughout 
the  week.  It  is  their  only  direct  instruction  in  the 
ways  of  God.  Until  they  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  religion,  they  can  seldom  read  for  them- 
selves to  any  great  purpose  of  edification;  and  if, 
therefore,  we  do  not  give  them  a  double  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing,  we  do,  in  fact,  shut  out  one  half 
of  the  adults  in  every  week  from  their  only  certain 
opportunity  of  Christian  learning. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  another  most  im- 
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portant  matter ;  the  frequency  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  this 
great  ordinance  is  not  merely  a  well-contrived  in- 
vention for  exciting  our  religious  sympathy  or  sen- 
sibility, but  that  it  is  also  a  special  means  of  grace, 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  strengthened 
and  refreshed  bv  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  our 
bodies  are  bv  the  bread  and  wine,  I  see  not  how  we 
can  expect  our  people  to  flourish  in  things  spiritual, 
with  the  scanty  opportunities  of  such  refreshment  al- 
lowed them  in  too  many  parishes.  This  state  of  things 
is,  in  fact,  the  painful  consequence  of  a  time  of  cold- 
ness and  unfaithfulness,  from  which  we  have,  I  trust, 
through  God's  great  mercy,  passed ;  and  I  would 
eamestlv  beseech  vou,  mv  reverend  brethren,  bv 
gradual  alterations,  so  to  restore  the  older  and  better 
custom  as  to  let  the  monthlv  Eucharist  be,  in  everv 
parish,  the  least  frequent  celebration  of  this  holy 
feast;  and  where  the  number  of  communicants  re- 
quired by  the  Rubric  is  oftener  to  be  found,  to  mul- 
tiply still  further,  as  you  see  expedient,  these  oppor- 
tunities of  communion.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  a 
new  era  of  spiritual  life  would  be  attained  in  many 
a  parish,  if  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
celebrations  were  introduced  with  plain,  earnest, 
and  affectionate  addresses  and  explanations  to  your 
people,  as  to  the  great  privilege  thus  secured  to 
them,  and  the  love  of  Christ  in  its  provision. 

In  close  connexion  with  this  subject,  let  me  strongly 
uige  upon  you  a  strict  observance  of  the  rule  laid 
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down  for  us  by  the  Church,  that  we  administer  holy 
Baptism  on  Sundays  and  holydays  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  In  parishes  where  this  rule  has  be- 
come obsolete,  it  will,  of  course,  require  judgment, 
gentleness,  patience,  and  kindness  to  restore  the 
true  use  without  giving  injurious  offence  to  those  for 
whose  sake  it  is  observed.  But  this  offence  may,  I 
am  convinced,  be  prevented,  by  full  explanations, 
both  public  and  private,  of  the  obligation  and  bene- 
fit of  the  rule,  and  by  gentleness  in  its  enforcement ; 
by  commencing,  for  instance,  at  least,  with  holding, 
on  one  Sunday  in  the  month,  a  public  baptism  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  and  on  other  Sundays  winning 
all  who  can  be  won,  to  remain  and  take  their  part, 
immediately  after  the  public  service,  in  the  prayers 
with  which  these  little  ones  are  brought  to  Christ. 

But  there  are  many  other  means  besides  this 
increase  in  the  number  and  accuracy  of  our  services, 
which  we,  my  reverend  brethren,  may  bring  to  bear 
directly  on  this  great  want  of  our  flocks.  A  vast 
amount  of  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  con- 
tinually acting  on  them  in  the  character  which  we 
exhibit  to  them.  Without  referring  to  the  highest 
cause,  to  that  abundant  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  poured  upon  a  faithful  Ministry,  there  is 
even  a  natural  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
pastor's  character  amongst  his  flock.  In  church,  in 
our  families,  in  the  field,  in  our  recreations,  their 
eyes  are  on  us ;  and  if  devotion,  and  kindly  purity ; 
and  self-restraint,  and  high  aims,  and  humility,  and 
a  mortified  spirit,  are,  under  the  working  of  God's 
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grace,  caught,  though  it  be  slowly,  by  one  and 
another,  from  the  living  pattern  of  their  pastor's 
conduct,  the  opposites  of  all  these  are  most  readily 
and  surely  copied  out  in  those,  whose  natural  corrup- 
tion makes  any  excuse  for  a  low  standard  in  the 
religious  life,  far  too  certainly  welcome.  This  prin- 
ciple applies,  my  reverend  brethren,  to  a  multitude  of 
details,  to  which  I  here  would  only  passingly  allude ; 
speaking  as  to  wise  men,  who  will  judge  what  I  say. 
For  this,  in  my  judgment,  will  restrain  our  recre- 
ations far  within  the  utmost  limit  of  a  possible  law- 
fulness. I  see  not,  I  confess,  how  the  frequenting  the 
sports  of  the  field,  or  the  public  amusements  of  the 
world,  are  in  us  to  be  reconciled  with  its  require- 
ments. An  evident  addiction  to  these  must  lead 
our  flocks  to  believe,  that,  after  all,  we  are  but  more 
decent  men  of  this  world.  The  separated  character  of 
Christ's  ambassador  must  be  perilled,  if  not  lost,  in 
their  frequenter :  the  ministry  of  the  word  must  be 
proportionably  injured  in  its  character :  and  we  shall 
have  incurred  the  guilt  of  putting  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  souls,  for  whose  salvation  we  were  set 
by  Christ  to  watch.  Whether  or  no,  the  eflTect  of 
such  allowances  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  every 
separate  parish,  it  may  be  most  plainly  read  in  the 
lowered  spiritual  tone  which  overspreads  those  dis- 
tricts, in  which  an  addiction  to  such  amusements  per- 
vades the  body  of  the  Clergy.  And  surely  it  is  even 
natural  that  so  it  should  be.  The  stricken  patient 
would  not  willingly  send,  in  his  extremity,  for  the 
physician  of  the  body,  who  was  best  knovni  to  him 
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as  the  keenest  sportsman;  because  an  instinctive 
feeling  would  suggest  to  him  the  apprehension,  that 
that  man's  heart  was  not  thoroughly  in  his  profession. 
How  can  we  doubt,  but  that  in  the  far  more  delicate 
processes  of  spiritual  sickness,  the  anxious  conscience 
or  the  burdened  spirit  would  shrink  away  from  one 
whose  tastes  led  him  rather  to  those  amusements  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  than  to  the  house  of  public 
intercession,  or  the  privacy  of  secret  communing 
with  God  ?  Even  for  the  lower  order  of  the  minis- 
try it  was  the  rule,  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  speaking, 
let  us  remember,  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  "  Likewise  also  must  the  deacons  be 
grave."  How  shall  the  intricacies  of  the  wounded 
heart  be  bared  to  him  who  has  never  known  his 
own  heart's  plague  ?  How  shall  he  direct  the  peni- 
tence, or  guide  the  return  of  another,  who  has  never 
wept  beneath  the  cross,  or  cast  there  his  own  bur- 
den, or  been  himself  guided  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
paths  of  a  contrite  peace  ? 

Nor,  my  reverend  brethren,  can  I  be  content  to 
leave  this  subject  wholly  upon  this  its  lowest  ground. 
It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  estimate  which 
will  be  formed  of  us  by  our  people,  that  in  con- 
formity with  the  injunctions  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  I  would  urge  upon  you  such  abstinence; 
but  for  our  own  sakes  also.  No  one  can  over-esti- 
mate the  aid  which  may  be  administered  to  our 
own  weakness  by  the  constant  observance  of  a  pre- 
scribed external  law  of  self-restraint.  This  is  why 
the  Church  in  all  times  of  her  purity,  and  why  our 
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own  Cluirch  by  direct  command,  has  constantly 
enforced  upon  us  the  wearing  a  peculiar  dress ;  not 
of  course  because  there  is  any  sanctity  in  one  dress 
rather  than  anotlier,  but  that  by  this  observance  we 
should  be  subjected  to  an  external  rule,  which  should 
always  remind  us  of  our  separated  character.  And 
of  how  much  greater  moment  is  it,  my  reverend 
brethren,  that  our  minds  and  spirits  should  be  always 
subjected  to  an  unseen  but  present  rule,  of  which 
that  outer  garb  is  but  the  forecast  shadow.  With 
the  existence  of  such  an  inward  rule  of  self-col- 
lectedness  and  self-restraint,  it  can  hardly  be  but 
that  the  amusements  to  which  I  refer  must  interfere. 
They  tend  to  break  down  a  man's  o\m  estimate  of 
his  separated  character:  their  bustle,  their  action, 
tlie  company  to  which  they  lead,  the  trains  of 
thought  which  they  suggest,  all  tend  to  interfere 
witli  that  composed,  musing,  meditative,  self-con- 
versing temper,  which,  through  God's  grace,  is  drawn 
up  most  easily  into  the  higher  exercises  of  devotion. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  narrowest  charge  will  be,  in 
its  measure,  incompatible  with  the  amusements  I 
would  have  you  renounce.  For  he  whose  charge  is 
small,  has  only  the  more  time  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation ;  for  seeking  to  have  ripened  in  him  all  the 
graces  of  a  saintly  character ;  for  the  work  of  inter- 
cession, for  winning  for  the  Church  the  great  bless- 
ings which  flow  on  all  around  him,  from  every  one 
whom  God  has  indeed  stamped  deeply  with  the 
image  of  His  dear  Son,  and  anointed  largely  with  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One :  and  thus,  in  the  unity  of 
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the  Church,  he  who  is  called  to  less  engrossiDg 
labour  amongst  souls,  is  enabled  by  giving  up  more 
time  and  strength  to  prayer  and  praise,  to  contribute 
just  as  truly  his  appointed  part  towards  that  com- 
mon life,  wherewith  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
live  before  God. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  pastor  of  the  few  sheep, 
it  is  a  truth  even  more  important  still  for  him  upon 
whom  presses  the  heavy  burden  of  many  souls.  For 
how  can  he  hope  to  discharge  aright  his  trust,  except 
by  having  its  requirements  much  and  often  on  his 
mind  ?  How,  without  much  prayer,  and  an  inner  spring 
of  devoted  earnestness,  can  he  bear  up  under  his  bur- 
den ?  How  surely  without  these  will  he  turn  to  self- 
cheating  expedients  to  relieve  himself  of  its  weight ; 
looking  off  from  his  failures  and  diflSculties, — shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  evils  of  his  parish, — ^and  soon  putting 
unreal  hopes,  or  dreamy  expectations,  in  the  room  of 
a  course. of  vigorous,  hearty,  unsparing  labour !  How, 
indeed, — whether  his  charge  be  less  or  greater, — 
unless  he  sees  often  before  his  eyes,  in  secret  medi- 
tation, the  pattern  of  his  Master's  sufferings.  His  cross 
and  passion.  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat.  His  mockings 
and  revilings, — ^how  shall  any  man  be  nerved  to  bear, 
unmoved,  the  opposition,  and  gainsaying,  and  hard- 
ness, and  impenitence  of  those  who  will  not  be  won ; 
the  shame  of  a  despised  testimony,  the  reproach 
of  Christ's  cross  ?  How,  unless  he  retires  often  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  this  world,  and  sets  himself 
in  thought  before  the  great  white  throne,  shall  he 
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escape  the  delusions  of  the  pleasures,  ease,  and 
honours  of  this  present  time  ?  How,  unless  his  own 
soul  be  quickened,  raised,  and  softened  by  the  full 
love  of  a  penitent,  shall  he  testify  to  others  at  once 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
In  a  multitude  of  ways  will  such  a  character  as 
this  stamp  itself  upon  a  ministry.  Such  a  pastor 
will  know,  by  often  musing  on  them,  the  defici- 
encies of  himself  and  of  his  parish.  He  will  know  who 
do  not,  as  well  as  who  do,  come  to  church  ;  and  when 
there,  join  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  God's  house, 
and  kneel  meekly  down  for  the  food  of  the  holy 
Communion.  His  list  of  communicants  (which  I  can- 
not too  earnestly  urge  each  one  of  you  to  keep)  will 
bring  before  him,  after  every  celebration,  the  absence 
of  one  and  another  of  his  charge.  This  will  lead  to  the 
pastoral  visit  of  inquiry,  of  instruction,  of  warning, 
or  of  consolation  ;  and  tliese  will  soon  acquaint  him 
accurately  with  the  state  and  diflSculties  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  his  flock.  This  acquaintance, 
again,  will  give  a  point  and  particularity  to  his 
sermons ;  this  will  enable  him  simply  to  bring  out  in 
them,  as  he  has  himself  learned  it,  the  power  of 
Christ's  cross  and  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  con- 
nexion witli  his  people's  wants,  sins,  and  temptations, 
as  though  he  were  indeed  speaking  in  earnest  to 
others  of  what  he  knows  of  their  living  efficacy. 
This  will  make  his  sermons  utterly  unlike  the  moral 
essays  under  which  a  congregation  slumber  soundly, 
or  hungrily  disperse,  to  seek  in  other  pastures  what 
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their  own  shepherd  cannot  furnish ;  and  so  the 
efficiency  of  the  ministry  will,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  to  a  great  degree  the  coming  out  of  the 
character  of  the  pastor. 

And  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  truth  we  need  to 
remember.  We  want  for  the  ministry  of  our  parishes 
earnest  spiritual  men,  men  of  prayer,  men  of  faith, 
men  of  God ;  men  who  can  "  speak  that  they  do 
know,  and  testify  that  they  have  seen ;"  men  who  can 
witness  to  others  of  the  salvation  they  have  found 
themselves ;  who  can  speak  of  Christ  as  having  known 
Christ;  who  can  declare  the  Spirit's  power,  because  He 
has  wrought  upon  themselves ;  to  whom  the  Church 
of  the  redeemed  is  not  a  name  or  an  abstraction, 
but  the  living  company  of  Christ*s  saints,  amongst 
whom  He  lives  and  walks,  who  is  their  soul's  desire  and 
happiness ;  men  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments is  not  a  ground  for  wrangling,  or  a  cold  hard 
formulary  of  orthodoxy,  but  a  discipline  and  fount 
of  life.  And  for  this,  above  all  other  needs,  a  holy, 
devout,  faithful  life  is  needful  in  ourselves ;  that  in 
all  our  treatment  of  others  we  mav  be  real ;  that  we 
may  be  clear  of  the  awful  guilt  of  using  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  gospel,  as  mere 
matters  of  professional  routine ;  or  by  a  still  more 
subtle  delusion  of  the  enemy,  as  instruments  for 
obtaining  for  ourselves  power  over  the  minds  of 
other  men;  but  that  we  may  indeed  desire  and  advance 
their  salvation.  And  without  the  reality  of  personal 
religion  in  ourselves,  how  can  we  hope  to  do  any  thing 
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effectual  for  them  ?  A  bad  man  cannot  be  a  good 
minister  of  Christ  to  others.  They  soon  see  through 
any  unreality  in  us;  they  feel  it  in  the  pithless 
sermons,  the  dull  moralities,  or  the  mere  sapless 
statements  of  doctrine  without  the  life  of  personal 
experience,  in  which  it  vents  itself;  they  feel  it  in 
the  substitution  of  a  chilling  pity  for  a  lively  sym- 
pathy in  our  treatment  of  them  ;  they  feel  the  effect 
of  our  losing  our  perception  of  the  mystery  of  each 
regenerate  life  which  is  committed  to  our  tending ; 
of  our  forgetting  that  in  each  one  is  all  the  mystery 
of  God's  warfare  with  evil ;  of  a  will  to  be  healed ; 
a  soul  to  be  saved.  They  feel,  in  one  word,  that  we 
are  becoming  the  vendors  of  a  charm,  instead  of  being 
prophets  with  a  message. 

It  is  by  being  thoroughly  in  earnest  ourselves,  that 
we  may  hope,  under  God's  blessing,  to  make  our  minis- 
try effectual  in  our  several  parishes.  This,  if  any  thing 
can,  will  win  back  our  brethren  who  have  separated 
from  us,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  give  to  them,  in 
its  place  and  fulness,  that  truth,  the  desire  of  which 
led  them  from  us,  and  gave  to  those,  who  perverted 
them,  their  only  abiding  strength;  this  will  let  U8 
see,  as  seems  meet  to  God,  the  effectual  working  of 
His  grace  by  our  weak  agency;  this  will  fit  U8  to 
render  up  at  last  our  great  account  with  joy. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  if 
such  be  the  character  of  our  ministry,  we  may  carry 
on  its  labours  with  rejoicing  hope.  Already,  amidst 
abounding  difficulties,  Gh)d  has  graciously  given  U8 
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not  a  few  encouragements.  No  reasonable  man,  I 
think,  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  many  marks  of  His 
presence  with  us  as  a  Church,  which,  within  these 
few  past  years,  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  They  have 
been  of  many  different  kinds ;  external  and  internal, 
in  gifts  bestowed  and  in  dangers  averted.  What  a 
new  spring  has  Church  education  taken !  Under  what 
goodly  auspices,  and  with  what  a  promise  of  success  was 
St.  Augustine's  College  opened!  How  much  more  than 
heretofore — though  still,  alas !  how  insufficiently — 
have  we  acknowledged,  and  begun  to  pay  our  debt  to 
our  poor  brethren  who  have  emigrated  to  our  colonies, 
to  our  convict  population,  and  to  the  heathen  round 
about  them !  How  have  new  Bishoprics  been  founded 
abroad!  How — whether  or  no  all  was  then  done 
for  the  best,  on  which  I  will  not  here  enter — ^has 
the  evil  law,  which  forbade  at  home  their  increase, 
been  broken  through?  How  many  new  churches 
have  been  opened  every  where  (of  which  increase 
we  in  this  diocese,  thank  God,  have  had  our  share) ! 
nine  wholly  new  churches  having  been  consecrated, 
and  thirteen  having  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
or  worthily  restored,  within  the  last   four  years'. 

•  The  new  churches  have  been  as  follows  : — at 

1.  Cookham  Dean. 

2.  Broad  well. 

3.  St.  Ebbe's :  District,  Oxford. 

4.  Brad  field  Union. 

5.  St.  Katharine's,  Bear  Wood ;    munificently  built  and 
endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  John  Walter,  Esq. 

6.  Stoke  Row :  District,  in  the  parish  of  Ipsden. 
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In  how  many  has  the  companv  of  worshippers  been 
multiplied !  how  many  more  are  daily  filled  with  the 
praises  of  God  !  How  have  the  celebrations  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  and  the  apparently  devoat  attendants 
on  them,  been  increased  manifold  in  number  upon 
every  side  I  How  many  have,  by  confirmation,  re- 
newed their  own  vows,  and  claimed  for  themselves 
the  rijrht  to  full  communion  !  within  this  diocese  no 
fewer  than  9249  souls  within  the  two  vears  of  the 
last  confirmation.  How  have  the  schemes  of  our 
enemies  lK*en  brought  to  nought  I  How  has  the  more 
threatening  storm  of  internal  discord,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, been  hushed  !  Xo  man  who  contrasts  with  our 
present  condition  the  state  of  Christ's  Church  amongst 
us  a  few  years  back,  when  its  enemies  were  already 

7.  Sere  Green  :  District,  in  the  parish  of  Famham  Royal. 

8.  Twyford,  in  the  parish  of  Hurst. 

9.  Rotherfield  Grey's  District. 
1'lie  chief  restorations  have  been  :  — 

1.  Woodcote  Chapel ;  wholly  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

2.  Moulsford  ;  wholly  rebuilt. 

3.  Cholsey  ;  wholly  restored. 

4.  Basildon  Church ;  reseated  and  restored. 

5.  St.  Thomas's,  Oxford  ;  reseated,  enlarged,  and  restored. 

6.  Goring  ;  reseated  and  restored. 

7.  Waltham,  St.  Lawrence ;  the  same. 

8.  Iver  ;  the  same. 

9.  St.  Lawrence,  Reading ;  the  same  in  part. 

10.  Trinity,  Reading. 

1 1 .  Nuffield  ;  the  same  throughout. 

12.  Littlemore  ;  a  new  chancel  and  tower. 

13.  Bradfield  Church ;  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Stevens, 
rector. 
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raising  over  its  instantly  anticipated  fall  their  prema- 
ture shout  of  triumph,  can  fail,  I  think,  to  see  that 
this  is  God's  work.  For  this  change  has  passed  over 
it,  not  in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  security,  but 
amidst  fears  of  such  sifting  and  trying  of  all  institu- 
tions as  can  hardly  be  paralleled '.  It  is  not  the  fruit 
of  external  accident,  but  of  internal  revival ;  it  is 
marked  by  more  zeal  for  God  and  His  glory,  more 
faith  in  His  promises,  more  value  for  His  appoint- 
ment, both  amongst  Laity  and  Clergy,  than  we  or 
our  fathers  had  known. 

Such  blessings  are  surely  to  be  received  with  meek 
trust  and  humble  thankfulness  to  God :  whether  they 
are  marks  that  the  day  is  hastening  to  its  close,  or 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  further  service,  they  are 
surely  to  be  used  with  diligence. 

And  is  not  this  the  lesson  which  all  things  round 
us  teach  ?  Who  can  look  into  the  shaking  earth,  and 
doubt  that  God  has,  indeed,  a  controversy  with  the 

'  The  following  statement,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
public  papers,  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact : — **  The  result  of 
"  this  yearns  census  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  gives  the  follow- 
"  ing  numbers : — In  Great  Britain,  338,861 ;  in  Ireland,  20,742 ; 
'*  in  Missions,  97,451 ;  total,  459,454;  decrease  during  1847-8, 
**  4861.  It  furtlier  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Conference 
"  that  the  profits  of  the  book-room  fell  below  those  of  previous 
**  years ;  accordingly  the  Committee  diminished  the  grants  to  the 
"  Theological  Institution  by  200/. ;  to  the  Irish  Relief  Fund  by 
"  200Z.  In  reference  to  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  preachers 
'*  in  some  of  the  circuits,  one  of  the  preachers  said  that  the 
"  Church  of  England  had  recently  built  1000  additional  churches, 
"  while  proposals  were  before  the  Conference  to  withdraw  minis- 
'*  ters  even  from  old  circuits." 
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nations  ?  We,  as  a  people,  have  as  yet  been  most 
lightly  dealt  with :  it  may  be  that  this  mercy  is  to 
be  continued  to  us  yet  longer;  it  may  be,  that 
through  us  it  is  to  be  restored  to  others  also.  \^Tiat 
a  motive  for  exertion  lies  in  such  a  hope ! 

But  it  may  be,  that  the  end  is  nearer  yet.  That 
amidst  the  "distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,"  which 
daily  waxes  darker  around  us,  we  are  even  now  en- 
tered upon  that  last  storm  of  tribulation  which  shall 
usher  in  the  glad  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  if 
it  be  so,  surely  it  is  no  time  for  sloth  or  inactivity, 
for  folded  hands  or  loins  ungirded.  Surely,  then, 
above  all  other  times,  it  does  become  us,  to  be,  with 
every  energy  of  soul  and  body,  about  our  Master's 
business ;  to  be  watching  for  His  coming,  and  labour- 
ing to  prepare  His  way.  That  ours  may  be  the  bless- 
ing of  the  faithful  servant ;  that  we  may  stand  in 
our  lot  in  that  day,  with  the  spiritual  children  He 
has  given  us  gathered  round  us, — with  the  good  fight, 
through  His  grace,  well  fought, — with  our  course 
finished,  and  for  us,  all  unworthy  as  we  are,  yea, 
even  for  the  weakest  of  us,  of  His  abundant  grace 
and  mercy,  a  crown  of  life  laid  up,  which  may  the 
Lord  the  righteous  Judge  give  unto  us  in  that  day. 


THE   END. 
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And,  first,  let  me  say  to  you,  my  brethren  of  the 
laity,  and  especially  to  those  of  you  who  fill  the 
honourable  and  important  office  of  Churchwarden, 
that  much  in  this  matter  may  be  done  by  you ;  and 
that  you  have,  in  regard  to  it,  a  special  charge  of 
duty  in  virtue  of  your  office.  Let  me  set  this  before 
you  as  plainly  as  I  can :  as  one  who  knows  by  past 
experience  that,  in  addressing  you,  he  is  speaking  to 
many  who  are  ready  to  dO|  honestly  and  firmly, 
whatever  is  shown  to  them  to  be  their  duty.  For  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which,  in 
many  parishes,  the  Churchwardens  have  acted  at 
once  and  cheerfully  upon  my  own  directions,  and  on 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  qade  by  the  Rural 
Deans ;  and  I  know  that  all  which  is  necessary  now, 
is  to  convince  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  what 
I  would  wish  to  see  generally  done. 

Now,  this  is  your  duty,  because,  in  the  matter 
specially  entrusted  to  you,  it  concerns   the  spiri- 
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tual  welfare  of  the  parish,  and  that  spiritual 
charge,  to  a  large  extent,  is  committed  to  you. 
The  questions  which  you  have  received  before 
this  visitation,  and  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
not  questions  of  my  invention,  but  are  the  old 
questions  which  have  been  always  addressed  to  the 
Churchwardens  before  the  Bishop^s  visitation,  these 
may  show  you  how  directly  this  is  your  duty.  For 
those  questions  manifestly  imply,  that  the  Church 
considers  you  as  invested,  in  your  several  parishes, 
with  an  important  share  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
oversight :  you  are  treated  in  them  as  Clmrch  officers : 
you  are  asked  in  them  not  only  as  to  the  morals 
of  your  brother  parishioners,  but  you  are  required 
to  report  to  the  Bishop  any  negligence  of  duty,  or 
unseemliness  of  life,  which  may  exist  even  in  the 
Ministers  of  God's  word  who  are  set  over  you. 
What  can  show  more  plainly  that  you  have  a  special 
charge,  and  with  it  special  duties,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  you  must  render  your  account 
to  Christ? 

If,  then,  there  is  any  spiritual  loss  to  the  parish, 
which  it  belongs  to  your  office  to  remedy,  and  which 
you  do  not  attempt  to  remedy,  the  guilt  of  that  loss 
will  lie  at  your  door.  Now,  if  we  would  have  our 
people  devout  worshippers  in  our  churches,  we  are 
bound  to  provide  carefully  that  all  which  encourages 
devotion  is  found  iiithin  them.  Amongst  the  first 
of  these  requirements,  are,  room  and  opportunity  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich  to  knee!  down  and  join  in 


the  prayers,  as  well  as  to  sit  and  hear  the  sermon 
But  much  must  be  done  by  you  before  this  can  be 
generally  the  case.  In  church  after  church  which  I 
have  visited,  the  gradual  up-growth  of  unlawfully 
erected  pews  has  thrust  the  poor  man  from  his  best 
inheritance — his  place  in  the  house  of  God.  This 
has  led  to  carelessness  when  in  church,  to  a  gradual 
weaning  from  it,  growing  from  irregular  attendance 
to  confirmed  absence ;  this  has  sent  to  the  meeting- 
houses of  the  separatists  those  who,  but  for  this, 
would  still  be  regular  attendants  at  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  At  every  turn  this  weakens  the  hands 
of  the  Ministers  of  Christ.  To  take  but  one  exam- 
ple : — you,  my  brethren,  who  know  not  the  burden 
of  a  charge  of  souls,  can  perhaps  scarcely  understand 
to  what  a  degree  the  benefits  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  flowing  from  a  Confirmation  are  often  lost,  and 
the  heart  of  the  faithful  Minister  saddened,  through 
the  impossibility  of  his  finding,  after  the  ordinance, 
for  those  who  in  it  have  been  led  to  seek  to  give 
themselves  to  God,  any  fitting  place  for  regular  un- 
interrupted worship  within  the  house  of  prayer. 
Now,  my  brethren,  though  you  may  not  probably 
feel  this  evil  so  keenly  as  it  will  be  felt  by  the 
faithful  parish  Priest,  let  me  say  to  you  with  all 
plainness,  that  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  it 
redressed.  You  have  this  interest  first  and  chiefly 
because,  as  I  have  shown  you,  this  is  your  duty  to- 
wards the  souls  of  those  dependent  on  you ;  but 
even  beyond  this,  it  is  your  interest.     Nothing  so 
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l>iiids  together  the  diiTerent  ranks  of  societv  a$ 
their  meeting  as  children  of  the  same  Lord  to  wor- 
y*l\\\}  Ilini  in  the  same  place.  Nothing  will  so  main- 
tain you  in  your  proper  place  amongst  those  whom 
you  employ  in  your  several  parishes,  as  keeping  them 
close  to  tlieir  church.  If  vuu  suifer  them  to  be 
driven  from  it,  you  have  lost  the  greatest  instrument 
for  preserving  them  in  their  right  relation  to  you  in 
this  world.  For  if,  in  consequence  of  this,  they 
worship  no  where,  they  will  speedily  become  alto- 
gether irreligious,  and  as  they  cease  ''  to  fear  God," 
they  will  cease  also  to  ''regard  man."  They  will 
never  serve  vou  so  well  as  when  they  serve  vou  for 
Christ's  sake;  they  never  will  bear  so  cheerfully  the 
comparative  hardships  of  their  own  lot,  as  when  they 
feel  practically  that  the  difference  between  the 
various  ranks  of  society  is  itself  God's  appointment, 
and  is  intended  for  the  good  of  all.  And  this  they 
cannot  feel  amongst  the  daily  temptations  to  dis- 
content and  insubordination  which  wait  on  poverty, 
unless  true  religion  is  kept  alive  within  them.  Here, 
then,  your  loss  is  clear,  if  you  suffer  them  to  lose  the 
habit  of  worship  by  exclusion  from  the  church. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  they  do  worship  else- 
where, you  incur  no  small  measure  of  this  loss.  If 
in  that  matter  in  which,  above  all  others,  they  ought 
to  follow  God's  appointment  for  them,  they  are 
accustomed  to  choose  for  themselves,  by  a  capricious 
self-will,  the  principle  of  self-will  must  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  them ;  and  in  this  principle  of  self* 


will  is  the  root  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion  against 
those  above  them. 

But  for  another  reason  also,  this  is  so :  those 
below  you  have  the  worst  portion  as  to  this  world. 
They  are  worse  clothed,  worse  lodged,  worse  fed 
than  you  are.  They  have  to  labour  harder,  and  to 
earn  less.  Now,  if  they  never  meet  you  except  in 
these  things  as  to  which  they  have  the  worst  share, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  begin  to  entertain 
bad,  hard  thoughts  of  their  own  lot  and  of  yours. 
If  they  see  only  the  difference  between  you  and 
themselves,  that  difference  will  be  magnified,  and 
thus  they  will  become  dissatisfied  and  discontented ; 
and  so  first  alienated  from  you,  and  then  embittered 
against  you.  They  will  receive  even  your  acts  of 
kindness  with  a  surly  suspicion,  and  this,  perhaps, 
will  tempt  you,  in  turn,  to  withhold  that  kindness ; 
and  so  you  will  soon  be  living  amongst  a  set  of  half- 
rebellious  enemies,  instead  of  being  the  respected 
heads  of  a  wider  Christian  family. 

Nothing  can  prevent  all  this  evil  so  much  as  your 
meeting  them  in  the  house  of  God.  There  they  are 
even  outwardly  reminded  that  they  and  you  are 
brethren.  There  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
parish  gather  all  together  as  equals  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Their  differences  are  out  of  sight.  They  feel 
that  in  the  greatest  matter  they  have  as  good  a  share 
as  you.  The  asperities  which  in  the  week  have 
roughened  their  minds,  are  smoothed  down.  They 
are  ready  to  receive  acts  of  kindness  from  those  with 
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whom  they  have  just  joined  in  prayer,  or  knelt  down 
at  the  lioly  table.  If  they  worsliip  elsewhere,  in 
self-chosen  places,  they  will  never  feel  to  you  as  they 
will,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  kneel  down  with  you, 
and  their  children  with  your  children,  to  hear  the 
same  words  of  exhortations,  to  join  in  the  same 
confessions,  to  praise  God  for  the  same  mercies,  and 
to  receive  together  a  common  blessing.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  of  you  will,  I  am  sure,  confirm  my 
words,  when  I  say,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  labouring  population  of  your 
parish  has  been  drawn  away  from  attending  with 
you  at  their  church,  there  has  grown  up  and 
strengthened  in  them  that  spirit  of  rebellious  dis- 
content against  yourselves,  with  which  so  many  of 
you  are  at  this  time  sadly  and  wearily  striving.  If 
there  were  no  world  to  come,  it  would  still  be  your 
especial  interest  to  keep  your  people  side  by  side 
with  you  in  holy  offices. 

Your  duties,  then,  as  to  this  are  plain.  You  are, 
first,  to  allow  of  no  increase  of  the  evil.  No  pew 
can  be  lawfully  erected  in  a  church  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Ordinary;  and  whoever  be 
he,  whether  Churchwarden  or  not,  who,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  erects  a  new  pew,  or  makes  or 
permits  any  alteration  in  the  church,  can  be  made 
to  remove  it  at  his  own  proper  cost.  He  cannot 
charge  these  expenses  on  the  rates,  because  he 
had  no  legal  right  to  incur  them;  a  Church- 
warden has  no  right  (as  has  sometimes  been  ima- 
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gined)  to  bnild  or  appropriate  a  pew  for  himself 
within  his  year  of  office.     The  first  step,  then,  is  to 
stay  the  evil.     But  this  is  not  enough.    Look  round 
you  in  your  own  church,  I  pray  you,  en  Sunday  next  : 
consider  with  yourself  how  the  area  of  that  church, 
which  is  built  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  is  now  distri- 
buted. It  is  not  that  the  orderly  distinction  of  men  of 
yarious  ranks  and  manners  need  be  violated  within 
our  churches ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such 
seemly  arrangement  promotes  the  comfort  of  all : 
but  if  upon  looking  round  your  church   you  see 
its  area,  which  might  hold  all  the  parish,  filled  up 
with  unsightly  pens,  which,  whilst  they  minister,  not 
to  the  convenience,  but  to  the  unseemly  slumbers  or 
the  vain   display,  of  a  few,  thrust   the   poor  into 
comers  where  they  cannot  hear  or  see  or  worship 
aright, — ask   yourselves   if  such  a  state   of  things 
within  the  house  of  God  can  be  pleasing  to  Him, 
or  draw  down  His  blessing  on  your  parish,  either  in 
things  spiritual  or  temporal ;  and  determine  not  to 
rest,  until  you  have  done  your  plain  duty,  which  is 
to  move   your  parishioners    to    clear   away   these 
encroachments,  and  to  give  back,  by  decently  seating 
the  whole  church,  so  as  to  give  to  all  their  share, 
their  best  rights  to  God*s  heritage.     A  small  rate 
will  often  effect  this  purpose:   where  the  work  is 
more  considerable,  you  may  borrow  the  needful  sum 
on  your  rates,  and  so  secure  this  great  good  by  a  small 
annual  increase  of  payment  for  some  years  to  come ; 
and  this  is  a  course  perfectly  feir  to  those  who  come 
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after  you,  when  you  are  effecting  a  permanent 
good,  of  which  they  will  fully  share  the  benefit. 
These  local  exertions,  which  would  be  assisted  by 
various  societies,  and  often  by  local  subscriptions, 
would  in  most  cases  achieve  this  great  end,  and  do 
very  much  to  give  us  back  congregations  worshipping 
God.  I,  according  to  my  ofiice,  shall  be  ready  to  aid 
you  in  all  ways ;  and  I  dare  answer  in  this  matter 
for  my  brethren,  the  Rural  Deans  and  the  parochial 
Clergy,  that  they,  too,  will  readily  aid  you  with  advice, 
and  assist  you  in  obtaining  the  needful  funds ;  and 
you,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  are  bound  by 
law  to  apply  to  me,  before  you  allow  of  any  alteration 
in  the  church  of  which  you  are  the  wardens. 

Only  let  me  add  one  word,  to  meet  an  error  pre- 
valent in  some  parishes.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  a  Churchwarden's  highest  honour  is,  within  his 
year  of  office,  to  have  kept  down  the  church  rates,  by 
some  trifling  sum,  below  the  outlay  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  It  is  indeed  to 
his  honour  not  to  have  suffered  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  money  trusted  by  the  parish  to  his  care,  to  have 
been  lost  or  wasted.  But  he  is  entrusted  with  this 
money  in  order  to  discharge  a  certain  duty,  and  his 
first  honour  is  to  discharge  that  duty  properly.  He  is 
bound  to  see  that  the  house  of  God  is,  in  all  things 
within  his  power,  made  fit  for  the  parishioners  to 
meet  therein  and  worship  God.  This  is  his  first 
duty ;  and  it  is  no  honour  to  save  money  by  neglect- 
ing to  do  any  duty.     It  is  no  honour  to  be  nig- 
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gardly,  either  with  trust-money  or  our  own.  To  be 
just  with  both  is  each  man's  honour.  I  will  only 
beg  you  to  put  one  question  to  yourselves,  the 
answer  to  which  will,  I  think,  be  all  I  wish  to  say. 
Would  you,  on  a  bed  of  death,  or  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  prefer  to  have  saved  a  few  pounds  of  parish- 
rates,  at  the  cost  of  the  place  in  churcli,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  the  souls,  of  your  poor  brethren  round  you, — 
or,  by  generous  counsels  and  a  good  example  to  have 
provided  for  them  room  to  hear  God's  word;  to 
feed  by  faith  on  Christ;  and  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  the  Lord  ? 


THE   END. 
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